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SCHEME  OE  SOUND  SYMBOLS 

FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS. 


Ifate.— (-)  Is  the  mark  dividing  words  respelt  phonetically  into  syl¬ 
lables;  ('),  the  accent  indicating  on  which  syllable  or  syllables  the 
accent  or  stress  of  the  voice  is  to  be  placed. 


Sound -sym¬ 
bols  em-  Representing  the  Sounds  as 
ployed  in  exemplified  in  the  Words. 
Respelling. 


Words  respelt  with 
Sound-symbols  and  Marks 
for  Pronunciation. 


a. , 

d.  . 

a 

a. . 

Cb  .  . 

aw. 

e.  . 
e. . 
e. . 
i  . . 

V 

%. . 
o. . 

V 

o.  . 
0.  . 
0.  . 
ow. 
02/. 
u .  . 
u. . 
u. . 
•  • 


.mate,  fate,  fail,  aye . mat,  fat,  fdl,  d. 

.mat,  fat . mat,  fat. 

.far,  calm,  father . far,  /cam, father. 

.care,  fair .  . . car,  far 

.fall,  laud,  law  . fawl,  lawd,  law. 

.mete,  meat,  feet,  free. . met,  met,  fit,  f re. 

.met,  bed . met,  bed. 

.her,  stir,  heard,  cur . her,  stir,  herd,  ker. 

.pine,  ply,  height . pin,  pli,  hit. 

.pin,  nymph,  ability . pin,  niinf,  d-bil'i-ti, 

.note,  toll,  soul . not,  tbl,  sol. 

.not,  plot . not,  plot. 

.move,  smooth . mov,  smoth . 

.Goethe  (similar  to  e  in  her). .  .goteh. 

.noun,  bough,  cow . nown.  bow,  kov). 

.boy,  boil . boy,  boyl. 

.pure,  dew,  few . pur,  du,fu. 

.bud,  come,  tough . bud ,  kum,  idf . 

.full,  push,  good  . ful,  push,  gud. 

.French  plume,  Scotch  guid.  .plum,  gild. 


ch..  .chair,  match . char,  mack. 

ch...  German  buch,  Heidelberg, 

Scotch  loch  (guttural) . boch,  hi'del-berch,  loch. 

g — game,  go,  gun . gam,  go,  gun. 

3- . .  .judge,  gem,  gin . .juj,  jem,  jin. 

k.  .  .king,  cat,  cot,  cut . king,  kdt,  Jcot,  kut. 

8. . .  .sit,  scene,  cell,  city,  cypress. . sit,  ■■■ en ,  sel,  sit'i,  si' pres. 

#A...shun,  ambition . shun,  am-bish'un. 

th... thing,  breath  . thing,  breth. 

^....though,  breathe . tho,  breth. 

z...  .zeal,  maze  muse . eel,  maz,  muz. 

eh... azure,  vision . dzfo'er,  vieh'un. 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK 


a.,  or  ad  j....  adjective 


a.b . Bachelor  of  Arts 

ab  br . ab  breviation,  abbre¬ 

viated 

abl.  or  abla.ablative 

Abp . Archbishop 

abt . about 

Acad . Academy 

acc.  or  ac.  .accusative 

accom . accommodated,  ac¬ 

commodation 

act . active 

A  d . in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  [ Anno  Dom¬ 
ini ] 

Adjt . Adjutant 

A  dm  . Admiral 

adv.  or  ad.. adverb 

A.  F . Anglo-French 

Ag . Silver  [ Argentum ] 

agri . agriculture 

A.  L . Anglo-Latin 

A1 . Aluminium 

Ala . Alabama 

Alb . r..  Albanian 

alg . algebra 

a.m . before  noon  [ ante 

meridiem ] 

a.m . Master  of  Arts 

Am . Amos 

Amer . America,  -n 

anat . anatomy,  anatomical 

anc . ancient,  anciently 

an.  m . in  the  year  of  the 

world  [ Anno  Mundi 

anon . anonymous 

antiq . antiquity,  antiqui¬ 

ties 

aor  . aorist,  -ic 

app . appendix 

appar . apparently 

Apr . April 

Ar  . Arabic 

arch . architecture 

archasol . . .  .nr-1',  oology 

arith . n  i  ichmef  ic 

Ariz . Arizona 

Ark . Arkansas 

art . article 

artil . artillery 

AS. . . Anglo  Saxon 

As . . Arsenic 

Assoc . Association 

asst . assistant 

astrol . astrology 

astron . astronomy 

attrib . attributive 

atty . attorney 

at.  wt . atomic  weight  . 

Au . Gold  [Aurum] 


A.u.c . in  the  yea’’  of  the 

building  of  the  eity 
(Rome)  [A  nnourbis 
conditce] 

Aug . August 

aug . augmentative 

Aust . Austrian 

A.  V . .authorized  version 

[of  Bible,  161 1] 

avoir . avoird  upois 

B . —  Boron 

B . Britannic 

b . born 

Ba  . Barium 

Bart  . Baronet 

Bav . Bavarian 

bl. ;  bbl _ barrel;  barrels 

b.c . before  Christ 

b.c.l - Bachelor  of  Civil 

Law 

b.d . Bachelor  of  Divinity 

bef . before 

Belg - - -  ..Belgic 

Beng .  .Bengali 

Bi . Bismuth 

biog . biography, biograph¬ 

ical 

biol . biology 

b.l . Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bohem . Bohemian 

bot . botany,  botanical 

Bp  . Bishop 

Br . Bromine 

Braz  . Brazilian 

Bret . Breton 

Brig . Brigadier 

Brit . British,  Britannica 

bro  . brother 

Bulg . Bulgarian 

bush . bushel,  bushels 

C . Carbon 

c . century 

Ca  . Calcium 

Cal . California 

Camb . Cambridge 

Can . Canada 

Cant . Canterbury 

cap  . . . capital 

Capt . .Captain 

Card . Cardinal 

carp . carpentry 

Cath . Catholic 

caus  . causative 

cav . cavalry 

Cd . Cadmium 

Ce  . Cerium 

Celt . Celtic 

cent . central 

cf  . compare  [confer] 

ch  or  chh... churqh 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

4 


Chal . 

.Chaldee 

chap . 

.chapter 

chem . 

..chemistry,  chemical 

Chin . 

..Chinese 

Chron .... 

..Chronicles 

chron . 

.chronology 

Cl . 

..Chlorine 

f  iiass . 

..Classical  [  =  Greek 
and  Latin] 

Co . 

..Cobalt 

Co . 

..Company 

CO - 

.  .county 

cog . 

Col . 

..cognate  [with] 
..Colonel 

Col . 

.  Colossians 

Coll . 

.College 

colloq . 

..colloquial 

Colo . 

..Colorado 

Com . 

..Commodore 

com . 

..commerce,  commer- 
cial 

com . 

.common 

comp . . 

..compare 

comp  . 

.composition,  com- 
pound 

compar. . . 

.comparative 

conch _ _ 

.conchology 

cong . 

.congress 

Congl . 

.  Congregational 

conj  . 

.  .conjunction 

Conn  or  Ct. Connecticut 

contr . 

..contraction,  con- 

traded 

Cop . 

.Coptic 

Cor . 

.  Corinthians 

Corn . 

.Cornish 

corr . 

..corresponding 

Cr . 

.  .Chromium 

crystal . . . . 

.crystallography 

Cs  . 

.Caesium 

ct .  . 

cent 

Ct. or  Conn. Connecticut 

Cu . 

..Copper  [Cuprum] 

cwt  . 

,.a  hundred  weight 

Cyc . 

..Cyclopedia 

D . 

..Didymium 

D.  or  Dut. 

.  Dutch 

d . 

.died 

d.  [1.  s.d.]. 

.  .penny,  pence 

Dan . 

.Daniel 

Dan . 

..Danish 

dat  . 

..dative 

dau . 

..daughter 

D.  C . 

.District  of  Columbia 

D.C.L . 

.Doctor  of  Civil  [or 
Common]  Law 

D.D . 

.Doctor  of  Divinity 

Dec . 

.  December 

dec . 

..declension 

def . 

..definite,  definition 

deg . 

..degree,  degrees 

Del . 

..Delaware 

del . 

.delegate,  delegates 

dem . 

..democratic 

dep . 

.deputy 

dep . 

deponent 

dept . 

..department 

deriv . 

..derivation,  deriva- 
tive 

Deut . 

.Deuteronomy 

dial . 

.dialect,  dialectal 

diam...  .. 

..diameter 

Pic . 

..Dictionary 

diff . different,  difference 

dim . diminutive 

dist...  _ district 

distrib. . , .  .distributive 

div . division 

doz . dozen 

Dr . Doctor 

dr . dram,  drama 

dram . dramatic 

Dut.  or  D. ..Dutch 

dwt  . pennyweight 

dynam  or 

dyn . dynamics 

E . Erbium 

E.  ore . East,  -ern,  -ward 

E.  or  Eng.  .English 

Eccl . Ecclesiastes 

eccl.  or  j  ecclesiastical  [af- 

eccles....]  fairs] 
ed . edited,  edition,  edi¬ 

tor 

e. g . for  example  [ex 

gratia] 

E.  Ind.  or  j  East  Indies,  East 

E.  I . }  Indian 

elect . electricity 

Emp . Emperor 

Encyc . Kn  cyclopedia 

Eng.  or  E.  .English 

engin . engineering 

entom  ..  ..entomology 

env.  ext _ envoy  extraordinary 

ep . epistle 

Eph . Ephesians 

Episc  . Episcopal 

eq.  o>  = . .  .equal,  equals 

equiv . equivalent 

esp — ' . especially 

Est  . ..Esther 

estab . established 

Esthon . Esthonian 

etc . and  others  like  [et 

cetera] 

Eth . Ethiopic 

ethnog . ethnography 

ethnol . ethnology 

etseq . and  the  following 

[et  sequentia] 

etym . etymology 

Eur .  European 

Ex . Exodus 

exclam . exclamation 

Ezek . Ezekie* 

Ezr . Ezra 

F . Fluorine 

F.  or  Fahr.  Fahrenheit 

f.  or  fern... feminine 
F.  or  Fr — French 

fa . father 

Fahr.  or  F. Fahrenheit 
far . farriery 

Fe . Iron  [Ferrum] 

Feb . February  . 

fern  or  f.  ..feminine 

fig . figure,  figuratively 

Fin . Finnish 

F.— L .  French  from  Latin 

Fla . Florida 

Flem . Flemish 

for . foreign 

fort . fortification 

Fr.  or  F. . .  .French 
fr . from 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


freq . 

. .  frequentative 

Fris  . 

. .  Frisian 

ft . 

...foot,  feet 

fut . 

.  future 

G.  or  Ger. 

..German 

G . 

..Glucinium 

Ga . 

.Gallium 

Ga  . 

,  .Georgia 

Gael . 

.  .Gaelic 

Gal  . 

..Galatians 

gal . 

..gallon 

galv . 

..galvanism,  galvanic 

gard . 

.gardening 

gen . 

..gender 

Gen . 

.  .General 

Gen  ....... 

•Genesis 

gen . 

genitive 

Geno . 

,  .Genoese 

geo s  . 

geol . 

.geography 

.geology 

geom . 

..geometry 

Ger  . 

..German,  Germany 

Goth . 

.Gothic 

Gov . 

.Governor 

govt . 

..government 

Ur . 

.  Grand,  Great 

Gr . 

.Greek 

gr . 

.grain,  grains 

gram  . 

.grammar 

Sr.  Brit. . . 

.Great  Britain 

Gris . 

.Grisons 

gun . 

. gunnery 

H . 

.Hegira 

H . 

.  Hydrogen 

h . 

.hour,  hours 

Hab . 

.  Habakkuk 

Hag . 

Haggai 

H.  B.  M.... 

..His  [or  Her]  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty 

Heb . 

.Hebrew,  Hebrews 

her . heraldry 

herpet . herpetology 

Hg . . . . Mercury  [ Hydrar¬ 

gyrum] 

hhd .  .  .hogshead,  hogsheads 

Hind_ . Hindustani,  Hindu, 

or  Hindi 

hist . history,  historical 

Hon  . Honorable 

hort . horticulture 

Hos . Hosea 

H  ung . Hungarian 

Hydros . Hy  d  rostatics 

I . Iodine 

I.;  Is . Island  ;  Islands 

Icel . Icelandic 

ichth . ichthyology 

Ida . Idaho 

i.e . that  is  [id  esf\ 

Ill . . Illinois 

illus  . illustration 

impera  or 

impr . imperative 

impers . impersonal 

impf  or  imp  imperfect 
impf.  p.  or 

imp . imperfect  participle 

improp . improperly 

In . Indium 

in . inch,  inches 

incept . inceptive 

Ind . India,  Indian 

lad . Indiana 


ind . indicative 

indef  . indefinite 

Indo-Eur . .  .Indo-European 

inf . infantry 

inf  or  infin.  infinitive 

instr . instrument,  -al 

int...  . interest 

in  tens — ..intensive 
interj.  or 

int . interjection 

interrog. . .  .interrogative 
noun 


pro- 


intr.  or 

intrans... intransitive 


Io . 

.  .Iowa 

Ir . 

.Iridium 

Ir. . 

.Irish 

Iran . 

..Iranian 

irr . 

..irregular,  -ly 

is . 

.Isaiah 

It  . 

.Italian 

Jan . 

.January 

Jap . 

.Japanese 

Jas . . 

..James 

Jer . 

..Jeremiah 

Jn . 

..John 

Josh . 

..Joshua 

Jr . 

.Junior 

Judg  . 

..Judges 

K . 

..Potassium  [Kalium] 

K . . 

..Kings  [in  Bible] 

K . 

..king 

Kan . 

.  .Kansas 

Kt . 

..Knight 

Ky . 

.Kentucky 

L . 

..Latin 

L . 

.Lithium 

1.  [1.  s.  d.], 

j  pound,  pounds 

or  £ . 

.  )  [sterling] 

La . 

..Lanthanium 

La . 

..Louisiana 

Lam . 

..Lamentations 

Lang . 

.  Languedoc 

lang. _ _ 

..language 

Lap . 

Lapland 

lat  _ 

..latitude 

lb.;  lib.  or  (pound;  pounds 

lbs . 

)  [weight] 

Let . . 

..Lettish 

Lev . 

Leviticus 

LG . 

.Low  German 

L.H.  D . 

..Doctor  of  Polite  Lit- 

erature 

Lieut . 

.Lieutenant 

Lim . 

..Limousin 

Lin . 

..Linnaeus,  Linnsean 

lit . 

.  .literal.-ly 

lit  . 

..literature 

Lith _ 

.Lithuanian 

lithog . 

..lithograph,  -y 

LL . 

..Late  Latin,  Low 

Latin 

LL.D . 

..Doctor  of  Laws 

long . 

Luth . 

..longitude 
.  .Lutheran 

M . 

..Middle 

M . 

.  .Monsieur 

m . 

.mile,  miles 

m.  or  masc.. masculine 

M.A . 

.  .Master  of  Arts 

Macc . 

..Maccabees 

mach . 

.  .machinery 

Mag . 

. .  Magazine 

ABBREVIATIONS 

N.  A.,  or 


Mai . Major 

Mai . Malachi 

Mai . Malay,  Malayan 

manuf . manuf  acturi  ng, 

manufacturers 

Mar . March 

masc  or  m. masculine 

Mass . Massachusetts 

math  . mathematics,  math¬ 

ematical 

Matt . Matthew 

m.d . Doctor  of  Medicine 

MD . Middle  Dutch 

Md . Maryland 

ME . Middle  English,  or 

Old  English 

Me . Maine 

mech . mechanics,  mechani¬ 

cal 

med . medicine,  medical 

mem . member 

mensur. . .  .mensuration 
Messrs,  or 

MM . Gentlemen,  Sirs 

metal . metallurgy 

metaph _ metaphysics,  meta¬ 

physical 

meteor . meteorology 

Meth . Methodist 

Mex . Mexican 

Mg  . Magnesium 

M. Gr  . Middle  Greek 

MHG . Middle  High  Ger¬ 

man 

Mic . Micah 

Mich . Michigan 

mid . middle  [voice] 

Milan . Milanese 

mid.  L.  or  J  Middle  Latin.  Me- 

ML . (  diaeval  Latin 

milit.  or 

mil . military  [affairs] 

min  . minute,  minutes 

mineral . . .  .mineralogy 

Minn . Minnesota 

Min.  Plen.  .Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary 

Miss  . Mississippi 

ML.  or  j  Middle  Latin,  Me- 

mid.  L. . .  ]  diaeval  Latin 

MLG . Middle  Low  German. 

Mile . Mademoiselle 

Mme  . Madam 

Mn . Manganese 

Mo . Missouri 

Mo . Molybdenum 

mod . modern 

Mont . . Montana 

Mr . Master  [Mister] 

Mrs . Mistress  [Missis] 

MS.;  MSS.. manuscript;  manu¬ 
scripts 

Mt . Mount,  mountain 

mus . music 

mus.  doc.  . . .  Doctor  of  Music 
myth . mythology,  mytho¬ 

logical 

N . Nitrogen 

N.  or  n . North,  -ern,  -ward 

n  . noun 

n  or  neut... neuter 

Na . Sodium  [Natrium] 

Nah . Nahum 


N.  Amer.North  America,  -n 


nat . natural 

naut . nautical 

nav . navigation ,  naval  af* 

fairs 

Nb . Niobium 

N.  C.  or 

N.  Car. .  .North  Carolina 

N.  D . North  Dakota 

Neb  . Nebraska 

neg . negative 

Neh . Nehemiah 

N.  Eng . New  England 

neut  or  n... neuter 

Nev . Nevada 

N.Gr . New  Greek,  Modern 

Greek 

N.  H . New  Hampshire 

NHG . New  High  German 

[German] 

Ni . Nickel 

N.  J . New  Jersey 

NL  . New  Latin,  Modern 

Latin 

N.  Mex . New  Mexico 

N.  T..  or 

N.  Test.  ..New  Testament 

N.  Y . New  York  [State] 

nom . nominative 

Norm.  F  . .  Norman  French 

North.  E  ..Northern  English 

Norw . Norwegian,  Norse 

Nov . November 

Num . Numbers 

numis . numismatics 

O . Ohio 

O . Old 

O . Oxygen 

Obad . Obadiah 

obj . objective 

obs.  or  t. .  .obsolete 
obsoles - obsolescent 

O. Bulg . Old  Bulgarian  or  Old 

Slavic 

Oct . October 

Odontog. .  .odontography 

OE . Old  English 

OF  or 

O.  Fr  —  Old  French 

OHG . Old  High  German 

Ont . Ontario 

opt . optics,  optical 

Or . Oregon 

ord  . . order 

ord . .ordnance 

org . organic 

orig . original. -ly 

ornith . ornithology 

Os . Osmium 

OS . Old  Saxon 

O.  T.,  or 

O.  Test.. .Old  Testament 

Oxf . Oxford 

oz . ounce,  ounces 

P . Phosphorus 

P-;  PP . page;  pages 

?.,  or  part.. participle 
a.  or  Penn.Pennsylvania 

paint  . painting 

palaeon . palaeontology 

pari  . parliament 

pass . passive 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


pathol  or 

path . pathology 

Pb . Lead  [Plumbum] 

Pd . Palladium 

Penu  or  Pa. Pennsylvania 

perf  . perfect 

perh  . perhaps 

Pers . Persian,  Persic 

pers . person 

persp . perspective 

pert . pertaining  [to] 

Pet . Peter 

Pg.  or  Port .  Portuguese 

phar . pharmacy 

ph.d  . Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 


phy 

Phen . Phenician 

Phil . Philippians 

Philem . . .  ..Philemon 
philol - philology,  philologi¬ 

cal 

philos.  j  philosophy,  philo- 

or  phil...]  sophical 

phonog . phonography 

photog . photography 

phren . phrenology 

phys . physics,  physical 

physiol . physiology,  physi¬ 

ological 

Pied . Piedmontese 

PI . Plate 

pi.  or  plu.. .plural 

PI.  D . Platt  Deutsch 


plupf . pluperfect 

p.M . afternoon  [post  meri¬ 

diem] 

pneum . pneumatics 

P.  O . Post-office 

?oet . poetical 

ol . Polish 

pol  econ... political  economy 

polit . politics,  political 

pop . population 

Port,  or  Pg.Portuguese 

poss . possessive 

PP . pages 

pp . past  participle,  per¬ 

fect  participle 

p.  pr . present  participle 

Pr.  or  Prov.Provengal 

pref . prefix 

prep . preposition 

Pres . President 

pres . present 

Presb . Presbyterian 

pret . preterit 

prim . primitive 

priv . privative 

prob. . probably,  probable 

Prof  . Professor 

pron . pronoun 

pron . pronunciation,  pro¬ 

nounced 

prop . properly 

pros . prosody 

Prot . Protestant 

Prov.or  Pr.  Proven  gal 

Prov . Proverbs 

prov . province,  provincial 

Prov.  Eng.. Provincial  English 

Prus . Prussia,  -n 

Ps . Psalm,  Psalms 

psychol . . .  .psychology 


pt . past  tense 

pt . pint 

Pt . Platinum 

pub . published,  publisher, 

publication 

pwt . pennyweight 

Q . Quebec 

qt . quart 

qtr . quarter  [weight] 

qu . query 

q.v . which  see  [quod 

vide ] 

R . Rhodium 

R . River 

Rb . Rubidium 

R.  Cath _ Roman  Catholic 

rec.  sec . recording  secretary 

Ref . Reformed 

refl . reflex 

reg . regular,  -ly 

regt . regiment 

rel.  pro.  or 

rel. . . relative  pronoun 

repr . representing 

repub . republican 

Rev  - Revelation 

Rev . The  Reverend 

Rev.  V . Revised  Version 

rhet . rhetoric,  -al 

R.  I . Rhode  Island 

R.  N . Royal  Navy 

Rom . Roman,  Romans 

Rom . Romanic  or  Ra 

mance 


RCh'  ?,atR  j  Roman  Catholic 
Ch  or  R.  <  Church 


r.r . railroad 

Rt.  Rev  ...Right  Reverend 

Ru  . Ruthenium 

Russ . Russian 

r. w . railway 

S . Saxon 

S . Sulphur 

s . second,  seconds 

s.  [1.  s.  d.].. shilling,  shillings 

S.  or  s . South,  -ern,  -ward 


S.  A.  or 


S.  Amer.. South  America,  -n 


Sam . Samaritan 

Sam . Samuel 

Sans,  or 

Skr . Sanskrit 

Sb . Antimony  [Stibium] 

s.c . understand,  supply. 

namely  [scilicet] 

S.  C.  or 

S.  Car.... South  Carolina 

Scand . Scandinavian 

Scot . Scotland,  Scotch 

scr . scruple,  scruples 

Scrip . Scripture  [s],  Scrip¬ 

tural 

sculp . sculpture 

S.  D . South  Dakota 

Se . Selenium 

sec . secretary 

sec . section 

Sem . Semitic 

Sep . September 

Serv . Servian 

Shaks . Shakespeare 


Si  .....  ...Silicon 


ABBREVIATIONS, 


Sic . Sicilian 

sing . singular 

sis . sister 

Skr.  or 

Sans . Sanskirt 

Slav . Slavonic,  Slavic 

Sn . Tin  [ Stannum ] 

Soc . Society- 

Song  Sol. .  .Song  of  Solomon 

Sp . Spanish 

sp.  gr . specific  gravity 

sq . square 

Sr . Senior 

Sr  . Strontium 

St.:  Ste. .  ..Saint 

St . street 

gtat . statute 

s.t.d . Doctor  of  Sacred 

Theology 

subj . . subjunctive 

suf . suffix 

Su.  Goth...Suo-Gothic 

superl . superlative 

Supp . Supplement 

Supt  . Superintendent 

surg . surgery,  surgical 

Surv . surveying 

Sw . Swedish 

Swab . Swabian 

sym . symbol 

syn . synonym,  -y 

Syr . Syriac,  Syrian 

t  . towa 

Ta . Tantalum 

Tart . Tartar 

Te . Tellurium 

technol  . . .  technology 

teleg . telegraphy 

Tenn . Tennessee 

term . termination 

terr . territory 

Teut . Teutonic 

Tex . Texas 

Th  . Thorium 

theat  . theatrical 

theol . theology,  theological 

therap . therapeutics 

Thess . Thessalonians 

Ti . Titanium 

Tim . Timothy 

Tit . Titus 

Tl  . . . Thallium 

toxicol . toxicology 

tp .  . township 

tr.  or  trans. transitive 

transl . translation, 

lated 


trigon . trigonometry 

Turk . Turkish 

typog . typography,  typo¬ 

graphical 

U. . Uranium 

ult . ultimate,  -ly 

Unit . Unitarian 

Uuiv . Universalist 

Univ. _ _ _ University 


U.  Presb. ..United  Presbyterian 


U.  S . United  States 

U.  S.  A _ United  States  Army 

U.  S.  N. _ United  States  Navy 

Ut . Utah 

V . Vanadium 

v . verb 

Va . Virginia 

var . variant  [word] 

var . .  variety  of  [species] 

Ven . Venerable 

Venet . Venetian 

vet . veterinary 

v.  i.  or 

v.  intr....verb  intransitive 

vil . village 

viz . namely,  to-wit  [vide¬ 

licet] 

v.  n . verb  neuter 

voc  . vocative 

vol . volume 

vols . volunteers 

Vt . Vermont 

v.  tr . verb  transitive 

W . Tungsten  I  Wolfram 1 

W  . Welsh 

W.  or  w _ West,  -ern,  -ward 

Wal  . Walachian 

Wall  . Walloon 

Wash  . Washington 

Westph  —  W estphaiia,  -n 
W.  lud.  j  West  Indies,  West 

or  W.  I...  I  Indian 

Wis . Wisconsin 

wt . wTeight 

W.  Va . West  Virginia 

Wyo . Wyoming 

Y. . Yttrium 

yd . yard 

yr . year 

Zech . Zechariah 

Zeph .  . Zephaniah 

Zn  . — Zinc 

zool . zoology,  zoologj^ 

Zr . Zirconium 


trans- 

gee  also  ABBREVIATIONS'’  in  Vol*  L 
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SECRETARY,  n.  sek're-td-ri  [F.  secretaire;  It.  secre¬ 
tary,  a  secretary— from  mid.  L.  secretdrius,  a  confidential 
officer — from  L.  secretus,  secret  (see  Secret)]:  a  confiden¬ 
tial  person  employed  to  assist  another  in  conducting  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  drawing  out  documents,  etc.;  the  head 
clerk  of  a  man  of  business,  or  of  a  public  company:  min¬ 
ister  of  state  intrusted  with  the  management  of  a  particular 
department  of  public  business  (see  various  titles — Secre- 
t  tary,  etc. — below).  Secretaryship,  n.  -ship,  office  of 
a  secretary.  Secretaire,  n.  sek-re-tdr'  [F.  secretaire^: 
kind  of  writing-table  fitted  with  pigeon-holes,  drawers, 
etc. 

SEC  RETARY,  or  Secretary  Fal'con,  or  Secretary 
Bird,  or  Ser'pent-eater  ( Gypogeranus ):  genus  of  birds  of 
prey,  variously  placed  by  naturalists  among  the  Falconidae 
and  the  Vulturidce;  also  by  some  constituted  into  a  distinct 
family,  Gypogeranidw.  The  legs  are  very  long,  as  in  the 
GrallcB,  to  which,  however,  there  is  no  other  resemblance. 
The  tibiae  are  completely  feathered,  but  the  tarsi  and  toes 
are  destitute  of  featheis.  The  tarsi  are  covered  in  front 
with  long,  large  scales.  The  toes  are  armed  with  sharp 
claws;  but  they  are  short,  and  the  feet  are  not  formed  for 
grasping.  The  hind-toe  is  very  short.  The  neck  is  much 
longer,  and  the  whole  form  of  the  bird  more  slender  than 
in  the  Falconidae.  The  wings  are  long,  and  armed  with  a 
blunt  spur  at  the  shoulder.  The  tail  is  very  long.  The 
best-known  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  arid  plains  of  s, 
Africa.  It  is  about  three  ft.  in  length;  plumage  bluish- 
gray.  It  has  an  occipital  crest  of  feathers  without  barbs 
at  the  base,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure, 
and  the  name  Secretary  was  given  to  it  by  the  colonists  at 
the  Cane  of  Good  Hope  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
pens  stuck  behind  the  ear.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  reptiles  of 
all  kinds,  which  it  devours  in  great  numbers.  The  S. 
is  often  tamed  as  a  protector  of  poultry-yards;  but  if 
not  sufficiently  fed,  is  apt  to  help  itself  to  a  chicken  or 
duckling.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  this 
Yol.  34  —  1 
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bird  into  Martinique,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  A 
venomous  serpents  in  that  island. — Another  species  appears 
to  exist  in  more  n.  parts  of  Africa,  as  about  the  Gambia; 


Secretary  Bird  (Serpent arius  secretarius). 


&,<d  a  ttAd,  more  widely  different,  in  the  Philippine 
iMauik. 

SECRET  ARY- AT- WAR:  formerly  a  high  officer  of  the 
Idrit.  ministry,  in  control  of  the  financial  arrangements  of 
tde  army,  aid  the  responsible  medium  for  parliamentary 
supervision  in  military  affairs.  During  the  Russian  war, 
the  evils  of  divided  authority  led  to  the  creation  of  a  Sec. 
of  State  for  M  ar  (see  Secretary  of  State)  to  control  all 
the  military  departments,  in  whose  superior  office  the  sec- 
retaryship-at-war  was  merged  1855;  and  1863  the  former 
office  was  formally  abolished. — See  Secretaries  of  Exec¬ 
utive  Departments,  in  the  U.  S.  Government. 

SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION:  principal  of  the  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  th  ?  suite  of  an  ambassador  or  envoy.  A 
S.  of  L.  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign  power  or  executive 
head  of  the  state,  and  is  a  species  of  public  minister,  being 
the  trusted  assistant  ol'  his  chief,  and  having  under  the  law 
of  nations  the  same  immunities  as  an  ambassador  or  envoy. 
During  the  absence  of  the  minister  plenipotentiary  or  en¬ 
voy  the  S.  of  L.  discharges  his  duties. 

A  sec.  of  embassy  or  legation  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  private  sec.  of  an  ambassador  appointed  and  paid 
by  him,  who  has  none  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
above  mentioned. 
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SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE:  in  the  E ng.  govt.,  an  an¬ 
cient  and  important  office,  concerned  in  direction  of  home 
and  foreign  affairs.  The  oldest  record  of  its  existence  is 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ‘  secretarius  noster.’  Prior  to 
the  Restoration,  the  holder  of  this  office  was  generally  styled 
the  ‘  king’s  chief  ’  or  ‘  principal  secretary.’  Two  secretaries 
were  appointed  in  later  times. 

There  are  now  five  principal  secretaries  of  state,  respect¬ 
ively  appointed  for  home  affairs,  foreign  affairs,  war,  the 
colonies,  and  India.  They  all  are  appointed  by  the  sover¬ 
eign,  and  are  always  members  of  the  privy  council  and  of 
the  cabinet.  Though  each  has  his  own  department,  he  is 
considered  capable  of  dischargingtbe  duties  of  the  others. — 
The  Sec.  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has  charge  of 
maintenance  of  the  internal  peace  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  so  far  as  the  royal  prerogative  is  involved.  He 
directs  the  disposal  and  employment  of  the  regular  and 
other  troops  at  home,  and  provides  for  suppression  of  riots. 
He  has  ultimate  supervision  of  prisons  and  criminals;  and 
statutory  powers  regarding  police,  sanitary  matters,  regula¬ 
tion  of  labor,  etc.  All  patents,  licenses,  dispensations, 
charters  of  incorporation,  commissions  of  the  peace  and 
of  inquiry,  pass  through  his  office;  and  he  is  empowered  to 
grant  certificates  of  Naturalization  (q.v.)  tc  foreigners. 
He  is  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  cabinet  and 
the  viceregal  govt,  of  Ireland.  His  patronage  is  consider¬ 
able,  including  nomination  to  a  large  number  of  judicial 
offices.— The  Sec.  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, is  the  re¬ 
sponsible  adviser  of  the  crown  in  all  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  govt,  and  foreign  powers.  He  negotiates  treaties, 
either  directly  with  the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  the 
country,  or  through  the  British  ministers  abroad.  He 
grants  Passports  (q.v.);  and  it  is  his  duty  to  inquire  into 
the  complaints  of  British  subjects  residing  in  foreign 
countries,  to  afford  them  protection,  and  to  demand  redress 
for  their  grievances.  He  recommends  to  the  sovereign  all 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls. — The  Sec.  for  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Dept,  has  supervision  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
colonies,  directs  their  government,  apportions  the  troops 
necessary  for  their  defense  or  police,  appoints  the  governors 
of  the  colonies;  and  sanctions  or  disallows  the  measures  of 
the  colonial  governments,  rarely,  however,  prescribing 
measures  for  their  adoption. — The  Sec.  of  State  for  India 
has  control  over  the  govt,  of  India,  and  countersigns  all 
warrants  and  orders  relating  to  India.  He  is  assisted  by 
under- secretaries,  etc.,  also  by  a  council  of  15  members. 
There  is  also  a  Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland,  resident  in  Dublin, 
except  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  aud  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  Sec  of  State  for  War 
(see  Secretary- at- war)  has  superintendence  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  army,  assisted  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  is  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the  military 
establishment. 

See  Secretaries  op  Executive  Departments,  m 
the  U.  S.  Government. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY— SECRETION. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY:  in  Britain,  conven¬ 
tional  title  of  the  parliamentary  sec.  to  the  Board  ot  Admi¬ 
ralty,  a  ministerial  supporter  in  the  house  of  commons, 
usually  the  exponent  of  naval  policy.  He  changes  with 
the  ministry,  of  which  he  is  a  subordinate  member. 
There  is  also  a  permanent  sec.,  who  holds  office  for  life, 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  Admiralty  Office. — 
See  Secretaries  of  Executive  Departments,  in  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE:  official,  elected  by 
the  U.  S.  senate,  who  keeps  the  journal  of  the  senate,  com¬ 
municates  to  the  pres,  and  to  the  other  house  of  congress 
messages  from  the  senate,  and  performs  other  functions 
of  a  secretary. 

SECRETE,  v.  se-kret'  [F.  secrete?',  to  secrete:  L.  secretus, 
severed,  separated  (see  Secret)]:  to  conceal;  to  remove 
from  observation,  or  from  the  knowledge  of  others;  u 
animals ,  to  separate  or  produce  from  the  blood,  or  its  con¬ 
stituents,  substances  different  from  the  blood  itself;  in 
plants,  to  separate  substances  from  the  sap.  Secre  ting, 
imp.  Secre  ted,  pp.  Sechetion,  n.  se-kre'shiin  [F.— L.]: 
the  process  by  which  substances  are  separated  from  the 
blood  or  its  constituents,  different  from  the  blood  itself,  as 
saliva,  bile,  urine,  etc.;  one  of  the  substances  thus  separated 
(see  below).  Secretitious,  a.  sekre-tlsh'as,  formed  by 
secretion.  Secretive,  a.  se-kretiv,  causing  secretion;  in¬ 
ducing  secrecy  or  concealment.  Secre  tively,  ad.  -II. 
Secretiveness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  secretive;  in 
phren.,  the  quality  of  that  organ  whose  large  development 
is  said  to  impel  the  individual  toward  secrecy  or  conceal¬ 
ment.  Secretory,  a.  se  kre'td-rl,  performing  the  office  of 
secretion. — Syn.  of  ‘secrete’:  to  hide;  conceal;  cover; 
screen;  shelter;  separate. 

SECRETION,  in  Physiology:  process  of  separation 
from  the  nutritious  fluids  of  the  body  of  those  matters 
destined  not  to  be  directly  applied  to  nutrition  and  reno¬ 
vation  of  its  organized  fabric,  but  (1)  to  be  eit  her  at  once 
removed  as  injurious  to  its  welfare,  or  (2)  to  be  employed 
for  some  ulterior  purpose  in  the  chemical  or  physical  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  economy  itself,  or  to  exert  some  kind  of 
action  upon  other  beings.  The  term  is  also  commonly 
used  in  another  sense— to  designate  the  products  thus 
secreted:  in  this  latter  sense,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
biliary,  urinary,  or  cutaneous  secretion,  when  the  bile, 
urine,  and  sweat  are  indicated. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  divide  with  strictness  the 
secreted  products  (as  many  physiologists  have  attempted 

to  do)  into  the  excrementitious  and  the  recrementitious _ 

that  is  to  say,  into  (1)  those  which  have  no  further  func¬ 
tion  to  discharge  in  the  animal  body,  and  which,  if  not 
excreted,  would  act  as  poisons,  and'  (2)  those  which  are 
subservient  to  further  uses  in  the  system— yet  we  may 
group  them  according  to  the  preponderance  of  their  ex¬ 
crementitious  or  recrementitious  character.  Dr.  Carpenter 
approves  of  this  arrangement,  and  proposes  that  those 
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Secretory  processes  sliould  be  arranged  in  the  first  division 
in  which  the  depuration  of  the  blood  is  obviously  the 
chief  end,  while  those  should  be  classed  under  the  second 
in  which  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  separated  fluid  would 
seeui  to  be  the  principal  occasion  of  its  production;  and 
he  further  suggests  a  subdivision  of  this  second  group, 
according  as  this  ulterior  purpose  is  connected  wiih  the 
operations  of  the  economy  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tears,  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  etc.,  or  is  destined  to 
act  on  some  other  organism,  as  is  the  case  with  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  testes,  the  milk,  etc.  The  organs  which  yield 
the  various  secretions  are  termed  Glands  (q.v.);  but  neither 
the  form  nor  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
gland  have  any  essential  connection  with  the  nature  of 
its  product;  the  true  process  cf  S.,  under  whatever  form, 
being  performed  always  by  the  intervention  of  Cells  (q.v.). 
For  a  notice  of  the  mode  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged 
in  various  glandular  structures,  see  Gland:  Liver:  Kid¬ 
ney:  Mucous  Membrane:  etc. 

We  briefly  notice  the  causes  which  render  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  functions  of  S.  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
an  animal.  1.  Nearly  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
body  ate  liable  to  continuous  decomposition  and  decay 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  chemical  composition; 
there  is  obvious  necessity  that  the  products  of  incipient 
decomposition  should  be  carried  off,  and  replaced  by 
newly-organized  matter.  2.  The  exercise  of  the  various 
animal  functions  is  essentially  destructive  to  the  structures 
by  which  they  are  accomplished;  every  operation  of  the 
muscular  or  nervous  system  appearing  to  require,  as  a 
necessary  condition,  a  disintegration  or  breaking  up  of 
a,  certain  portion  of  their  tissues,  probably  by  an  act  of 
oxidation :  hence,  for  due  preservation  of  health,  t lie  dis¬ 
integrated  or  effete  matters  must  be  removed,  and  their 
place  supplied.  3.  When  more  food  is  taken  than  the 
wants  of  the  system  require,  all  that  is  not  appropriated 
to  the  reparation  of  the  waste,  or  to  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  body,  must  be  thrown  off  by  the  excretory 
organs  without  ever  having  become  converted  into  organic 
tissue:  if  this  excess  were  not  speedily  removed  by  the 
excretory  organs,  the  current  of  the  blood  would  speedily 
become  poisoned. 

The  following  is  an  approximately  complete  list  of  the 
substances  produced  within  the  organisms  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals  by  disintegration  of  the  various  tissues, 
and  which  are  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  products  of 
S.:  1.  Products  of  secreting  processes:  including— a,  the 
biliary  acids  and  the  products  of  their  disintegration; 
j  the  pigments  of  the  bile;  c ,  pigments  allied  to  those  of 
die  bile  and  blood — viz.,haematoidin  and  melanin,  d,  choles 
terin  and  its  allies; e,  the  sugars  and  allied  bodies.  2.  Prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  actual  regressive  metamorphosis  of  tissues — 
a,  nitrogenous  amide-like  bodies,  e  g.,  leucine,  tyrosine, 
creatine,  creatinine,  allantoin,  cystin.  guanine,  sarcine, 
xanthin,  and  urea;  b,  nitrogenous  acids,  e  g.,  hippuric, 
Uric,  and  cynuric  acids;  s,  indifferent  nitrogenous  bodies, 
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e.g.,  the  pigments  occurring  in  the  urine,  and  excretine; 
and  d,  non-nitrogenous acids,  e.g.,  acetic,  benzoic,  butyric, 
carbonic,  formic,  lactic,  oxalic,  succinic,  and  valerianic 
acids.  Some  of  these  products,  however,  occur  in  the 
secretions  in  cases  only  of  disease. 

SECRETIONS,  Vegetable:  any  substances  formed  by 
action  of  cells  on  the  compounds  taken  up  as  food  (such 
as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia) — whether  these 
substances  form  part  of  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  or  are 
thrown  out  upon  its  surface.  Thus  the  term  secretion  has 
a  wider  application  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  All  the  important  vegetable  secretions  are 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen; 
sulphur  also  being  present  in  some  cases;  and  according 
to  their  functions  they  may  be  classed  in  two  great  di¬ 
visions— (1)  nutritive  or  assimilable  secretions;  (2)  non- 
assimilable  or  special  secretions. 

1.  The  nutritive  secretions  are  those  substances  which, 
having  been  formed  within  the  plant,  are  used  in  forming 
its  structures  and  constructing  its  general  mass.  The 
chief  substances  in  this  class  are  cellulose,  the  varieties  of 
starch,  the  varieties  of  sugar,  the  oils,  and  the  so-called 
protein  or  albuminous  bodies.  The  composition  of  these 
substances  is  extremely  varied;  thus,  many  of  the  volatile 
oils  or  essences  contain  only  carbon  and  hydrogen;  the 
sugars,  starches,  and  cullulose  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  are  named  ternary  compounds;  while  the 
protein  bodies  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  and,  in  some  cases,  sulphur. 

2.  The  non-assimilable  secretions  are  found  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  plant,  and  are  named  from  their  never 
being  converted  into  the  nutritive  secretions.  The  princi¬ 
pal  members  of  this  class  are  the  coloring  matter  of 
plants  (chlorophyl  and  its  modifications);  the  substances 
which,  when  extracted  from  plants,  are  of  service  as 
dye-stuffs  (the  chromogens  or  color-formers  of  recent 
chemists) ;  the  organic  acids— a  somewhat  numerous 
group,  of  which  oxalic  acid  (occurring  in  rhubaib,  sorrel, 
etc.),  tartaric  and  racemic  acids  (in  the  grape),  malic  acid 
(in  the  apple  and  gooseberry),  citric  acid  (in  the  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  and  red  currant),  gallic  acid  (in  the  seeds  of 
the  mango),  meconic  acid  (in  the  opium  poppy),  and  tannic 
acid  (in  the  bark  of  the  oak,  elm,  etc.),  are  examples  ;  the 
vegetable  alkalies  or  alkaloids,  e.g.,  morphia,  strychnia, 
quinia,  etc.;  the  volatile  oils;  and  the  resins. 

SECRET  SERVICE,  under  the  li.  S.  Government,  a 
dept,  conducted  by  detective  officers  who  watch  for  coun¬ 
terfeiters  parties  endeavoring  to  evade  the  revenue  laws, 
and  people  secretly  plotting  against  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society.  Though  not  directly  established  by  law,  the 
S.  S.  is  well  organized  and  is  very  efficient.  The  chief  re¬ 
ceives  a  salary  of  about  $3 .000  per  year,  and  is  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury.  During  the  civil 
war  a  S.  S.  force  was  employed  by  "the  war  dept.  The 
Chief  of  the  bureau  had  the  rank  of  brig. gen.  of  volunteers. 
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SECRET  WRITING — Sympathetic  Ink:  see  Ink. 

SECROLE,  se-krul' :  small  town  of  Brit.  India,  N.  W. 
Provinces,  3  m.  n.w.  of  Benares  ;  containing  most  of  the 
civil  establishments,  the  military  cantonments,  and  the 
residences  of  most  of  the  Brit,  population  connected  with 
Benares.  The  residences  or  bungalows  are  handsome  and 
substantial,  but  are  scattered  about  among  the  groves  and 
gardens  surrounding  the  military  cantonments,  which  have 
capacity  for  three  or  four  regiments.  Among  public 
buildiugs  are  a  Christian  church  and  chapel,  a  court  of 
justice,  the  treasury,  the  jail,  and  a  mint. 

SECT,  n.  sekt  [F.  secte,  a  sect — from  mid.  L.  secta,  a 
following,  a  suite:  L.  secta ,  a  party,  a  faction — from  sequi , 
to  follow:  It.  setta ,  a  following]:  a  number  of  persons  who, 
following  a  teacher  or  leader,  are  united  by  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  some  particular  doctrines  or  tenets,  usually  in  reli¬ 
gion  or  philosophy;  a  body  of  persons  dissenting  from  an 
established  church.  Sectarian,  a.  sek-td'  ri-dn,  pertaining 
to  or  peculiar  to  a  sect:  N.  one  of  a  sect;  a  dissenter. 
Secta'rianize,  v.  -iz,  to  imbue  with  sectarian  prin¬ 
ciples  or  feelings.  Secta'rianizing,  imp.  Secta'rian- 
ized,  pp.  -izd.  Sectarianism,  n.  -izm,  dissent  from  an 
established  church.  Sec  tary,  n.  -ter-i,  one  who  dissents 
from  an  established  church.— Syn.  of  ‘sectarian,  n.’:  dis¬ 
senter;  heretic;  schismatic;  partizan. 

SECT,  n.  sekt  [L.  sectus ,  cut,  divided — from  secure,  to 
cut]:  in  gard.,  a  cutting;  in  OB.,  a  slip  or  scion. 

SECTILE,  a.  sek'til  [L.  sectilis,  that  may  be  cut — from 
seco,  I  cut]:  that  may  be  sliced,  as  with  a  knife— applied  to 
such  rocks  and  minerals  as  talc,  mica,  and  steatite,  which 
can  be  cut  without  breaking  or  crumbling. 

SECTION,  n.  sek'shun  [F.  section — from  L.  sectio  or 
sectwnem,  a  cutting;  sectus,  cut — from  seco,  I  cut]:  act  of 
cutting;  a  part  separated  from  the  rest;  a  distinct  part  or 
portion;  a  division,  as  of  a  book,  a  country,  etc.;  a  para¬ 
graph:  in  arch,  (see  below):  in  geom.,  the  line  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  surfaces;  the  surface  formed  when 
a  solid  body  is  cut  by  a  plane;  in  the  United  States ,  a  tract 
of  land  of  one  square  mile.  Sec'tional,  a.  -dl,  pertaining 
to  a  section  or  distinct  part;  made  up  of  several  distinct 
parts.  Sec'tionally,  ad.  -li.  Sec 'tor,  n.  -ter,  literally, 
that  which  cuts  or  divides:  in  geom.,  the  part  of  a  circle 
between  two  radii  and  the  intercepted  arc  of  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Its  area  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  intercepted  arc,  and  whose  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  radius.  Sector, 
in  practical  mechanics  (see  below).  Sec  toral,  a.  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sector.  Sector  of  a  circle,  a  part  of  a 
circle  bounded  by  two  radii  and  the  arc  between  their 
extremities.  Dip  sector,  an  instrument  used  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 

SECTION,  in  Architecture:  delineation  of  buildings 
on  a  vertical  plane  (as  it  were,  sliced  down)  through  any 
part  of  them— as  a  plan  is  the  horizontal  projection.  Sec¬ 
tions  show  thickness  of  walls,  construction  of  floors,  roofs, 
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etc.,  and  forms  and  dimensions  of  every  part  of  the  interiors 
of  buildings.  They  may  be  used  to  show  also  the  furni¬ 
ture,  drapery,  etc.,  of  rooms;  these  are  called  furnished 
sections.  All  moldings,  cornices,  etc.,  are  drawn  in  sec¬ 
tion  or  profile,  full  size,  for  guidance  of  the  workmen. 

SEC'TOR,  in  Practical  Mechanics:  mathematical  in¬ 
strument  in  rough  mathematical  drawing,  for  laying  down 
plans,  calculating  zenith  distances,  etc.  It  consists  of  two  s 
strips  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  jointed  together  like  a  car¬ 
penter’s  foot-rule.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
correctness  of  the  instrument  that  the  centre  of  the  axle  of 
the  joint  should  be  accurately  at  the  inner  corner  of  each 
slip  (as  shown  in  the  figure;,  so  that  it  will  always  be  the 
vertex  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  inner  edges  (and  conse* 
quently  any  of  the  corresponding  pairs  of 
lines  drawn  from  the  joint  obliquely  along 
the  rule)  form  the  two  sides.  These 
oblique  lines,  drawn  on  both  sides  of  the 
instrument,  and  converging  fron  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  two  strips  to  the  centre  of 
the  joint,  are  graduated  in  different  ways, 
to  give,  on  each  limb,  a  line  of  equal  parts, 
a  scale  of  chords,  scales  of  sines,  ta  igents, 
and  secants,  a  line  of  polygons,  etc.  'all.  of 
which  are  graduated  from  the  centre  of  the 
hinge,  which  is  their  zero  point),  besides  a 
number  of  common  scales  ontheblan  i  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sector.  The  special  i*se  of 
this  instrument  is  in  the  finding  of  a 
fourth  proportional  to  three  given  quan¬ 
tities,  and  the  operation  is  as  follows:  If 
the  fourth  proportional  to  18,  16,  and  81  is 
required,  find  the  graduation  indicating  18 
on  each  limb;  then  obtain  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  compasses,  the  length  from  0  to 
16,  and  open  out  the  instrument  till  the 
two  18  points  are  as  far  apart  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  given  by  the  compasses;  then,  by  measuring  with  the 
compasses  the  distance  of  the  two  graduations  indicating 
81,  and  applying  the  compasses  to  the  scale,  is  obtained 
the  fourth  proportional  required.  Thus  this  instrument 
merely  supplies  a  mechanical  mode  of  constructing  two 
similar  isosceles  triangles,  one  of  which  has  all  its  sides, 
and  the  other  has  only  its  equal  sides,  given;  the  other  side 
or  base,  which  is  formed  by  the  sector,  and  read  off  by  aid 
of  the  compasses  and  scale,  being,  from  the  very  nature  of 
similar  triangles,  the  fourth  proportion  required.  The  in¬ 
strument  becomes  more  inaccurate  as  the  angle  formed  by 
the  limbs  increases.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Guido  Ubaldi  about  1568,  though  Gaspar  Mordente  of  Ant¬ 
werp  describing  it,  1584,  attributes  its  invention  to  his 
brother  Fabricius,  1554.  It  was  described  by  several 
German  and  English  writers  in  the  same  century,  and 
again  by  Galileo,  who  claimed  to  have  invented  it  1604. 

SECTORIAL,  a.  seJc-to  ri-ul  [L.  sectus,  cut;  secure  to 
cut.J:  adapted  for  cutting— said  of  certain  of  the  teeth. 


A. 


Sector. 
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SECULAR,  a.  sek'u-ler  [F.  seculaire ,  secular — from  L. 
seculdvls ,  of  or  belonging  to  a  generation — from  seculum,  a 
generation,  a  hundred  years:  It.  secolare ]:  pertaining  to 
things  of  the  present  world;  temporal;  worldly;  in  Rom. 
Gath.  Ghh. ,  not  bound  by  monastic  vows — applied  to  certain 
of  the  clergy,  ‘secular  clerg}r,’  as  distinguished  from  the 
regulars,  i.e.,  the  monastic  clergy  (see  Clekgy):  in  geol., 
applied  to  great  natural  processes,  whose  results  become 
appreciable  only  after  the  lapse  of  ages;  happening  or  com¬ 
ing  once  in  a  century:  N.  in  OK,  a  layman.  Sec'ularist, 
n.  -1st,  one  who  discards  all  forms  of  religious  worship  and 
religious  belief,  and  directs  his  attention  solely  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  life;  one  who  objects  to  the  introduction  of  a 
religious  element  into  scholastic  or  civil  life.  Sec  ularly, 
ad.  -U.  Sec  ularness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  sec¬ 
ular.  Sec'ular  ity,  n.  - Idr'i-li ,  worldliness;  attention  to 
the  things  of  the  present  life.  Secular  equation,  in 
astron.,  the  numerical  expression  of  the  magnitude  and 
period  of  a  secular  inequality.  Secular  games,  in  anc. 
Rome,  games  celebrated  once  in  each  seculum— that  is, 
every  100  or  110  years.  Secular  inequality,  in  astron., 
any  deviation  from  the  mean  motion  or  mean  orbit  of  a 
celestial  body.  Secular  refrigeration,  in  geol.,  the 
periodical  cooling,  and  consequent  consolidation,  of  the  crust 
of  the  globe.  Sec'ul arize,  v.  - ler-lz ,  to  convert  from  spir¬ 
itual  purposes  to  common  use;  to  render  secular;  to  con¬ 
vert  the  regular  or  monastic  into  the  secular.  Sec  ulariz- 
ing,  imp.  Secularized,  pp.  -izd.  Secularization, 
n.  4 -zd  shun  [F. — L.J:  the  act  of  converting  ecclesiastical 
property  into  secular. 

SEC'ULARISM:  system  of  ethical  principles  whose 
advocacy  began  in  England,  about  1846,  by  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  (q.v.).  The  system  has  a  considerable  number  of 
adherents. 

The  Secular  is  defined  as  that  which  pertains  to  this 
life,  and  is  treated  as  a  thing  apart;  as  independent  of, 
rather  than  as  necessarily  opposed  to,  any  other  mode  of 
thought  and  duty.  S.,  as  regards  opponents,  claims  that 
to  ignore  is  not  to  deny.  As  the  geometrician  ignores 
chemistry  or  metaphysics  without  a  thought  of  denying 
them,  so  S.,  which  concerns  itself  with  this  world,  refuses 
to  be  held  as  conflicting  with  that  ‘ other-wTorldliness  ' 
which,  if  demonstrable,  must  be  based  on  an  experience  to 
which  S.  makes  no  pretension,  and  toward  which  it  con¬ 
siders  itself  to  incur  no  responsibility.  S.  begins  with  the 
proposition  that  intelligent  sincerity  is  without  conscious 
guilt,  even  when  it  is  dangerously  mistaken.  S.  takes 
Free  Thought  as  its  central  idea  ;  and  defines  it  as  the  un¬ 
restricted  application  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect  to 
any  subject— the  absence  of  any  threat  or  penalty,  legal, 
spiritual,  or  social,  for  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  Free 
Thought  which  S.  inculcates,  it  protests,  is  not  lawless 
thought,  but  the  judicial  action  of  the  understanding.  To 
the  conception  of  Free  Thought  is  necessary  also  the  Free 
Publication  of  Opinion.  Again,  Free  Thought  that  would 
command  respect  must  be  submitted  to  Jree  Criticism; 
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for  thought  is  often  foolish,  often  mischievous;  and  the 
right  of  criticism  is  the  sole  protection  of  the  public  from 
error.  Free  Thought  must  end  in  the  Free  Action  of  opin¬ 
ion,  since  he  thinks  to  no  purpose  whose  thought  is  inap¬ 
plicable  to  conduct;  and  he  withholds  the  sign  of  his  own 
sincerity  who  does  not  unite  his  thought  with  action. 

S.  holds  that  Skepticism  is  the  pathway  to  affirmative 
truth:  so  far  from  being  a  crime,  skepticism  is  scrutiny:  so 
far  from  being  the  end,  it  is  the  beginning,  of  inquiry — the 
first  condition  for  recognition  of  unknown  truth.  He  who 
would  be  master  of  his  own  mind  must  refuse  to  believe 
anything  until  he  is  compelled  to  believe  it;  it  being  no 
more  safe  to  keep  one’s  mind  open  to  all  notions  than 
to  keep  one’s  door  open  to  all  comers.  Since  it  is  clear 
that  Free  Thought  may  be  a  nuisance  or  an  outrage, 
unless  Courtesy  takes  care  of  it,  S.  provides  that  ad¬ 
vocacy  shall  be  directed  to  exposure  of  error  and  elucida¬ 
tion  of  truth,  without  moral  imputation  on  those  whose 
opinions  are  controverted:  the  quality  of  the  thought,  and 
not  the  motive  of  it,  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  subject  of 
discussion.  S.  further  imposes  on  the  action  of  Free 
Thought  the  limit  that  every  one  shall  concede  to  others 
the  liberty  that  he  claims  for  himself,  and  shall  permit  to 
others,  and  shall  recognize  in  each  individual,  ‘  liberty  of 
action  in  all  things  by  which  others  are  neither  injured  nor 
damaged.’ — In  all  the  foregoing  views  S.  presents  no  great 
difference  from  the  familiar  forms  of  cultured  and  courte¬ 
ous  modern  skepticism;  nor  indeed  are  these  views,  in 
many  of  their  essential  points,  antagonized  by  a  Christianity 
drawn  not  from  human  traditions,  but  from  the  Bible — ex¬ 
cept  that  a  Christian  philosopher  might  ask  for  information 
as  to  who  or  what  is  going  to  ‘  compel  ’  any  man  to  believe 
anything  so  long  as  the  man  refuses  to  believe  that  thing? 
Passing  from  these  points,  we  come  to  the  more  distinctivety 
secularist  tenets. 

S.,  regarding  the  one  object  of  all  Free  Thought  as  the 
attainment  of  truth,  finds  in  the  studyof  nature  its  immedi¬ 
ate  sphere  of  exercise;  for  it  holds  that  ‘nature  and 
human  life  are  the  immediate  sources  of  truth  and  duty, 
which  it  most  concerns  man  to  master.  Therefore  respect 
for  this  life,  respect  for  pure  physical  conditions,  respect 
for  the  moral  capacity  of  human  nature,  are  conditions  of 
secularist  belief.  S.  is  not  committed  to  denying  that  there 
is  other  good — it  does  not  meddle  with  that  question-  it 
says,  whether  there  be  other  good  or  not,  the  good  of  the 
present  life  is  good,  and  it  is  good  to  seek  that  good.  It 
holds  that  the  secular  is  sacred,  and  seeks  “to  find  that 
material  condition  in  which  it  shall  be  impossible  for  man 
to  be  depraved  or  poor.”  It  does  not  say  that  all  things  are 
material,  or  that  there  are  no  spiritual  agencies;  it  does  not 
enter  on  these  propositions,  but  confines  itself  tc  showing 
that  there  are  material  agencies  in  this  life,  whatever  else 
there  may  be,  and  that  "these,  as  far  as  they  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  ai  e  the  calculable  forcesof  the  world,  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  folly  or  hurt,  and  that  it  is  wisdom 
mercy,  and  duty  to  attend  to  them.’  Here,  again,  S.  as  a 
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practical  teaching  is  not  new.  Without  entering  on  the 
question  of  the  interference  of  Providence,  IS.  contends 
that  Science  is  practically  the  providence  of  life;  that  con¬ 
science  is  higher  than  consequence;  that  deliverance  from 
calamity  is  more  merciful  than  any  system  of  consolation 
which  only  acts  when  calamity  has  occurred.  S.  proceeds 
in  the  path  of  Positive  Philosophy.  In  sacred  writ  it  seeks 
for  thought  which  commends  itself  to  reason  and  experi¬ 
ence,  accepting  the  intrinsically  true,  without  entering  on 
questions  of  inspiration  or  authenticity.  ‘  Whatever  prin¬ 
ciples  S.  inculcates,  they  are  affirmative  in  their  nature, 
relate  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  are  determined  by 
considerations  purely  human.’ 

There  is  unquestionably  a  \ast  outlying  class  in  every 
Christian  country  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Christianity. 
They  either  dislike  it,  or  they  do  not  understand  it.  S. 
declares  itself  intended  for  these,  and  for  all  who  fiud  theol 
ogy  indetinite,  or  inadequate,  or  deem  it  unrei  able;  and 
it  claims  to  address  these  classes  in  their  common  raison 
and  intelligence,  by  an  appeal  to  principles  of  a  secnlai 
nature,  common  to  humanity  in  every  state  and  clime.  S. 
is  thus  claimed  to  be  an  argument  not  against  Christianity, 
but  independent  of  it.  It  does  not  question  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Christianity;  it  advances  others.  ‘  S.  does 
not  say  there  is  no  light  or  guidance  elsewhere,  but 
maintains  that  there  is  light  and  guidance  in  secular  truth, 
whose  conditions  and  sanctions  exist  independently,  act 
independently,  and  act  forever.  Secular  knowledge  is 
manifestly  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  founded  in 
this  life,  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  this  life,  conduces 
to  the  welfare  of  this  life,  and  is  capable  of  being  tested  by 
the  experience  of  this  life.'  It  is  the  distinct  assertion  of 
S.:  ‘That  which  is  secular  can  be  tested  in  time;  that 
which  is  theological  is  provable  only  after  death.’  This 
directly  contradicts  Christianity,  which,  appealing  for  its 
proofs  to  the  history,  experience,  and  observation  of  man 
in  this  world,  thus  declares  that  spiritual  facts  may  now  be 
tested  and  known  by  man. 

The  standard  of  S.  is  utilitarian.  Utility  is  made  the 
test  of  right,  not  (it  is  said)  the  utility  which  is  sensual  and 
selfish,  but  that  which  takes  into  account  the  highest  attri¬ 
butes  and  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity  (see  Utilttari 
anism).  It  is  not  the  agent’s  own  happiness,  but  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  others  which  the  utilitarian  is  bound  to  promote. 
In  short,  S.  sets  itself  forth  as  the  religion  of  this  present 
life.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  practical  part  of  Positivism 
— Positivism  without  its  philosophy,  its  polemic,  its  ritual, 
or  its  attempt  at  poetic  sentiment. 

SECUND,  a.  sek'und  [L.  secun'dus,  next  in  the  same 
rank,  second — from  sequi,  to  follow]:  in  hot.,  all  turned  to 
one  side,  as  flowers  or  leaves  on  a  stalk  arranged  on  one 
side  only.  Sec'undine,  n.  -un-dln,  in  bot.,  the  second  coat 
of  the  ovule,  lying  within  the  primine;  the  intine;  the  fetal 
membranes  collectively. 
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SECUNDERABAD,  se-kun-der-a-bdd  (correctly  Sikan 
darabad):  large  town,  and  important  Brit,  milit.  canton¬ 
ment  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions,  India,  six  m.  n.  of  Hai- 
darabad.  On  the  n.e.  are  two  remarkable  granite  hills, 
large,  hemispherical  in  shape,  isolated,  and  having  on  their 
summits  the  tombs  of  Fakirs,  which  are  visited  by  numer¬ 
ous  pilgrims  each  year.  The  cantonment  consists  of  a 
curved,  irregular  street,  three  m.  in  length,  with  the  offi¬ 
cers’  houses  on  either  side.  There  are  numerous  barracks, 
and  good  hospital  accommodation.  The  milit.  force  sta¬ 
tioned  here  1883  was  5,632,  of  whom  2,276  were  European. 
There  are  many  tanks  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  water  is 
good.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  81°  30',  and  the 
climate  is  unhealthful — though  less  so  now  than  formerly 
-'-during  the  rainy  season.  Pop.  about  74,124. 

SECUNDIANS,  n.  se-kdri dl-anz:  in  chh.  hist.,  a  Gnostic 
sect  in  the  2d  c.,  founded  by  Secundus,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  followers  of  Valentinus.  He  is  believed  to  have  main¬ 
tained  that  there  were  two  antagonistic  first  causes,  light 
and  darkness,  or  a  prince  of  good  and  a  prince  of  evil; 
views  probably  derived  from  Zoroastrianism. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM,  phrase,  se-kun'dum  ar’tem :  ac¬ 
cording  to  art  or  rule;  scientifically. 

SECURE,  v.  se-kur'  [L.  securus ,  free  from  danger,  se¬ 
cure — from  sine ,  without;  cura,  care:  It.  sicuro]:  to  pro¬ 
tect;  to  render  safe;  to  guard,  as  a  prisoner;  to  put  beyond 
hazard  or  doubt;  to  assure;  to  make  certain;  to  fasten,  as  a 
door:  Adj.  free  from  danger,  or  the  apprehension  of  it; 
protected;  safe;  confident;  not  vigilant;  careless.  Secu¬ 
ring,  imp.  Secured'  pp.  -kurd':  Adj.  made  certain; 
made  safe.  Secu  rer,  n.  - ku'rer ,  one  who  secures.  Se- 
cure'ly,  ad.  -li.  Secu  rity,  n.  -H-ti  [F.  securite — from  L. 
securitdtem ] :  that  which  protects  or  secures;  anything  given 
or  done  as  a  pledge  or  guarantee;  one  who  becomes  surety 
for  another;  protection  ;  confidence  of  safety;  assurance. 
Securities,  n.plu.  -tiz,  bonds,  certificates  of  stocks,  and  the 
like,  as  evidence  of  debt  or  property  (see  Bond:  Mort¬ 
gage). — Syn.  of  ‘  secure,  a.‘:  safe;  confident;  careless;  un¬ 
disturbed,  easy;  certain;  sure;  assured;  inattentive;  heed-^ 
less; — of  ‘security’:  defense;  guard;  shelter;  protection; 
ease;  assurance;  surety;  confidence;  pledge;  carelessness. 

SEDALIA,  se-dd'li-a:  city.  cap.  of  Pettis  co.,  Mo.;  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
railroads;  40  m.  s.  of  Missouri  river,  94  m.  e.  of  Kansas 
City,  189  m.  w.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  on  a  high  and  pictur¬ 
esque  prairie,  in  an  agricultural  and  coal  region;  and  owes 
its  prosperity  to  the  railroads  that  pass  through  it.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  locomotive  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad, 
and  the  general  offices  and  car-shops  of  the  Missouri  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Texas  railroad.  There  are  manufactories  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  foundry  products,  agricultural  implements,  woolen 
goods,  flour,  soap,  beer,  and  other  commodities.  The  city 
is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  has  efficient  water  service; 
and  includes  among  notable  buildings,  Sedafia  Univ. 
(Presb.),  new  co.  court-house  (cost  $115,000),  13  public 
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schools,  public  high  school  ($40,000),  2  opera-houses, 
public  library,  several  churches  that  cost  $20,000 — $30,- 
000  each,  3  nat.  banks  (cap.  $30,000),  2  state-banks 
( cap.  $240,000 ) ,  and  3  daily,  4  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
periodicals.  A  U.  S.  govt,  building  (cost  $50,000),  Geo. 
R.  Smith  College,  and  the  City  Hospital.  The  city  was 
founded  1860,  was  an  important  milit.  post  during  the 
civil  war,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  great  railroad  strike 
1886.  Pop.  (1880)  9,561;  (1890)  14,068;  (1900)  15,231. 

SEDAN,  seli-dong' :  manufacturing  town  and  frontier 
fortress  of  France,  dept,  of  Ardennes.  Pop.  ( 1896)  20,163. 
In  1646  Colbert  founded  here  the  first  of  his  famous  cloth 
factories;  and  the  fabrics  of  S.  have  now  a  European  repu¬ 
tation,  and  employ  many  hands.  There  is  also  extensive  in¬ 
dustry  in  various  branches  of  metallurgy;  and  there  are  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  fortress  of  S.,  which  had 
before  been  prominent  in  military  history,  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  important  battle,  and  one  of  the  chief  French 
disasters  of  the  Franco-German  war  (q.v.).  1870,  Sep.  2, 

Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  with  his  army,  defeated  in  a  ter¬ 
rific  contest,  and  now  shut  in  by  an  overpowering  German 
force,  capitulated— the  emperor,  39  generals,  230  staff-offi¬ 
cers,  2,600  officers,  and  83,000  men,  becoming  prisoners 
of  war. 

SEDAN,  n.  se-dan'  [from  Sedan,  town  in  n.  France, 
where  first  used]:  covered  portable  chair  for  carrying  a 
single  person,  borne  on  poles  in  the  hands  of  two  men.  It 
is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  used  one  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  which  gave  general  offense,  indicated  by  the 


Sedan-chair,  Time  of  George  II. 

public  remark  that  this  royal  favorite  used  his  countrymen 
to  do  the  work  of  beasts.  The  general  introduction  of 
sedans  or  sedan  chairs  into  England  dates  from  1634,  about 
the  same  period  that  hackney  coaches  came  into  use. 
Sedans  were  largely  used  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th 
c.,  being  found  well  adapted  for  transporting  persons,  in 
full  dress,  to  public  and  private  entertainments.  There 
were  numerous  public  conveyances  of  this  kind  in  London 
and  all  considerable  towns;  and  the  owner  of  every  great 
mansion  had  his  private  sedan  handsomely  fitted  up.  In 
Edinburgh,  in  the  18th  c. ,  sedans  were  far  more  numerous 
than  hackney  coaches,  and  were  almost  all  in  the  hands  of 
Highlanders.  Sedans  are  now  seldom  used  except  for 
transport  of  the  sick. 


SEDATE-SEDGWICK. 

SEDATE,  a.  se-dat'  [L.  seddtus ,  composed,  calm;  sedare, 
to  settle — from  sedere,  to  sit:  It.  sedalo ]:  staid;  serious; 
calm;  unimpassioned;  composed;  quiet.  Sedate'ly,  ad. 
-li.  Sedate  ness,  n.  -nes,  calmness  of  maimer  or  counte¬ 
nance;  composure;  tranquillity.  Sedative,  a.  sed'd-tw 
[F.  sedatif ]:  composing;  diminishing  or  allaying  irritability 
or  pain:  N.  a  medicine  which  produces  a  soothing  effect 
(see  Sedatives). — Syn.  of  ‘sedate’:  composed;  tranquil; 
unruffled;  serene;  sober;  serious;  undisturbed;  settled; 
calm;  quiet;  still;  contemplative. 

SED  AT1VES:  medicines  which  exert  a  direct  or  pri- 
mary  depressing  action  on  the  vital  powers,  without  induc¬ 
ing  subsequent  excitement.  The  diseases  in  which  S.  are 
employed  are  chiefly  those  of  overexcitement  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  circulating  systems;  and  as  some  of  the  members 
of  this  class  (hemlock,  e.g.)  act  directly  on  the  nervous 
system,  while  others  (foxglove,  e.g.)  act  more  immediately 
on  the  heart,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  determine  the  kind 
of  sedative  suitable  for  each  individual  case.  Inflammatory 
fever  presents  all  the  conditions  in  which  S.  are  likely  to 
be  of  service.  ‘  The  excited  heart,  elevated  temperature, 
hard  and  unyielding  pulse,  and  the  disordered  state  of  tho 
special  nerves,  call  for  the  administration  of  remedies  fitted 
to  appease  their  excited  energy.  The  following  are  among 
the  important  S. :  aconite,  carbonic  acid  (applied  locally  in 
cases  of  irritable  bladder  or  womb,  or  to  painful  ulcers), 
chloroform  (especially  when  inhaled),  conium,  digitalis, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  tobacco.  Some  of  these  are  highly 
dangerous  except  in  cautious  professional  hands. 

SEDENTARY,  a.  sed'en-ter-i  [F.  sedentaire — from  L. 
sedentdriu3,  sedentary — from  sedens  or  seden'tem,  silting; 
sedere,  to  sit:  It.  sedentario  ]:  accustomed  to  pass  much  time 
in  a  sitting  posture;  requiring  much  sitting  or  inactivity,  as 
an  employment  or  profession;  inactive;  sluggish:  N.  one 
of  a  tribe  of  spiders  called  the  Sed'enta'ria,  -td'rl-d. 
Sed  entarily,  ad.  -j-li.  Sed'entariness,  n.  -i-nes,  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  sedentary.  Sedentary  occupa¬ 
tion,  employment  which  calls  for  no  active  physical  exer¬ 
tion,  usually  pursued  in  a  sitting  posture. 

SEDERUNT,  n.  se-de'runt,  in  Scot,  se-dd'runt  [L.  sede¬ 
runt,  they  sat;  sedere,  to  sit]:  a  sitting:  in  Scot.,  the  sitting 
of  a  court,  or  other  regularly  constituted  body;  the  recorded 
list  of  the  Dames  of  the  members  present  at  the  sitting  of 
meeting. 

SEDGE,  n.  sej  [AS.  secg,  sedge:  Low  Ger.  segge;  Ir. 
seisg;  W.  hesg,  sedge]:  water-iris  or  river- flag;  a  general 
name  for  the  grass-like  or  rush-like  plants  of  the  ord"  Oype- 
rdcea  (see  Carex).  Sedged,  a.  sejd,  composed  of  flags 
or  sedge.  Sedgy,  a.  sej'i,  overgrown  with  sedge. 

SEDG'WICK,  Catherine  Maria,  author:  1789,  Dec. 
28—1867,  July  81;  b.  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  daughter  of 
Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick,  ll.d.  At  her  father’s  death 
1813,  Miss  S.  established  a  school  for  young  ladies,  which 
she  continued  with  great  success  for  half  a  century.  In 
1822,  she  published  A  New  England  Tale ,  followed  1824 
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by  Ridwood,  a  novel,  so  popular  that  it  was  reprinted  in 
England,  and  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
This  was  followed  by  Hope  Leslie,  or  Early  Times  in 
America  (1827);  Clarence,  a  Tale  of  Our  Own  Times  (1830); 
Le  Bossu  and  The  Linwoods  (1835),  considered  the  best  of 
her  stories;  and  these  by  a  series  of  popular  stories,  illus¬ 
trating  morals  and  domestic  ecouomy,  entitled  The  Poor 
Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man ,  Live  arid  Let  Live, 
Means  and  Ends,  Home,  etc.  Miss  S.  contributed  ‘  Life  of 
Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,’  to  Sparks’s  American  Biogra¬ 
phies.  In  1841,  on  her  return  from  Europe,  she  published 
Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home  ;  in  1845,  Wilton 
Harvey  and  Other  Tales  ;  followed  by  The  Morals  of  Man¬ 
ners,  and  Married  and  Single.  She  also  edited,  and  was 
an  active  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  periodicals. 
She  died  near  Roxbury,  Mass. 

SEDG'WICK,  John:  soldier:  1813,  Sep.  13—1864,  May 
9;  b.  Cornwall,  Conn.  He  graduated  from  West  Point 
1837;  served  in  the  Seminole  war  and  on  the  Canada  bor¬ 
der;  was  in  the  principal  battles  of  the  Mexican  war.  and 
was  twice  brevetted  for  gallant  conduct.  In  the  civil  war 
he  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown;  rendered  valuable  service 
at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Savage  Station,  Glendale,  and 
Antietam,  and  in  the  latter  engagement  received  three 
■wounds  which  disabled  him  for  several  months.  He  took 
the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  had  a  brilliant  part  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  after  one  of  the  hardest  forced 
marches  on  record,  and  exhibited  remarkable  skill  in  cap¬ 
turing  a  division  of  Confederate  troops,  with  their  arms 
and  flags,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidau  1863,  Nov.  7;  was 
in  the  thickest  fight  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
while  arranging  the  positions  of  the  artillery  at  Spottsyl- 
vauia  Court-House  was  instantly  killed  by  a  rifle  ball  fired 
by  a  sharpshooter.  He  was  promoted  col.  U.  8.  army 

1861,  Apr.;  brig.gen.  vols.  1861,  Aug.;  maj.gen.  vols. 

1862,  July  4;  and  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  highly  respected 
and,  though  a  strict  disciplinarian,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  officers  in  the  army.  A  fine  statue,  made  of  can¬ 
non  caotured  by  his  troops,  was  placed  at  West  Point 
1868. 

SEDG'WICK,  Robert:  soldier:  about  1590-1656,  May 
24;  b.  England.  He  had  been  connected  with  a  London 
artillery  company,  removed  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1635; 
engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  and  accumulated  consid¬ 
erable  property,  and  was  a  member  of  the  general  court  for 
several  years.  He  was  prominent  in  founding  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  (Boston  1638),  and  two 
years  later  became  its  capt.  He  was  commander  of  the 
castle  1641,  col.  of  a  regt.  1643,  and  commander  of  the 
state  militia  1652;  was  engaged  by  Cromwell  against  the 
French  at  Penobscot  1654,  and  the  Spanish  W.  I.  1655;  and 
Cromwell  promoted  him  maj.gen.  and  appointed  him  gov. 
of  Jamaica  shortly  before  his  death.  With  John  Wiu- 
throp,  Jr.,  S.  established  1643-4  the  first  iron- works  in  this 
country. 
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SEDG'WICK,  Theodore,  ll.d.  :  statesman  and  jurist: 
1746,  May — 1813,  Jan.  24;  b.  Hartford,  Conn.;  descendant 
of  Maj.geu.  Robert  S.  (q.v.).  Educated  at  Yale  College, 
be  studied  divinity,  but  turned  to  the  legal  profession 
1766,  and  removed  to  w.  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  colonial  assembly.  He  practiced  law  in  Great 
Barrington,  and  afterward  in  Sheffield.  Though  a  loyalist 
in  feeling  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  revolution,  he 
ardently  took  the  part  of  his  country,  and  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Thomas  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Canada  1776.  In  1785,  he  settled  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
where  his  descendants  now  reside;  was  a  member  of  the 
continental  congress  1785-6,  and  was  active  in  suppress¬ 
ing  Shays’s  rebellion.  He  remained  in  congress  as  repre¬ 
sentative  1789-96,  and  as  senator  1796-99,  acting  as  pres, 
of  the  senate  1797.  He  was  again  in  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  1799,  and  was  chosen  speaker.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mass.  S.  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  old  federalist  party,  and  an 
early  and  open  opponent  of  slavery.  He  died  at  Boston. 
— Henry  Dwight  S.  (1785-1831),  his  2d  son,  b.  Sheffield, 
Mass. ;  graduated  at  Williams  Coll.  1804,  became  an  emi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  a  legal  writer  of 
high  repute. 

SEDG'WICK,  Theodore:  lawyer  and  writer:  1780, 
Dec.  31 — 1839,  Nov.  7;  b.  Sheffield,  Mass.;  son  of  Judge 
Theodore  S.,  ll.d.  (1746-1813).  He  was  bred  to  the  legal 
profession;  and  1801  settled  at  Albany,  New  York,  wherp 
he  remained  in  successful  practice  until  1821,  when  hu 
retired  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  advocating,  as  a  popular 
speaker,  the  interests  of  scientific  agriculture,  free  trade, 
temperance,  and  anti-slavery.  He  wrote  Public  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Economy ,  illustrated  by  Observations  made  in  Europe  in 
1836-7  (3  vols.,  12mo,  New  York  1838).  He  died  of  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  after  making  a  public  speech  in  a 
democratic  meeting  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Susan  Ridley 
S.  (about  1789-1867),  his  wife,  descended  from  an  old 
English  Border  family,  and  proud  of  her  relationship  to 
Bp.  Ridley,  was  a  daughter  of  William  Livingston,  gov. 
of  N.  J.  She  was  author  of  The  Morals  of  Pleasure 
(1829);  The  Young  Emigrants,  and  The  Children’s  Week 
(1830);  Allan  Prescott,  a  novel  (1834);  Alida  (1844);  and 
Walter  Thornby,  a  novel,  written  1859,  when  she  was  more 
than  70  years  old. 

SEDG  WICK,  Theodore:  lawyer  and  writer:  1811, 
Jan.  27—1859,  Dec.  9;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  son  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Theodore  S.  (1780-1839).  He  was  educated  at  Colum- 
ia  College,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  1833;  and  excepting 
mree  years  spent  at  Paris,  as  sec.  of  the  American  lega¬ 
tion,  continued  in  successful  legal  practice  until  1850, 
when  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  He  steadily 
declined  to  engage  in  politics,  and  refused  high  offices 
tendered  him,  until,  1858,  he  accepted  that  of  U.  S.  atty. 
for  the  s.  dist.  of  N  Y.  Among  his  writings  are,  a 
standard  Treatise  on  the  Measure  of  Damages  ;  a  work  on 
The  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Statutory  and  Con . 
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stdutional  Lain ;  the  Memoirs  of  William  Livingston,  his 
grandfather;  1  he  Life  and  Works  of  William  Leggett ,  and 
various  occasional  addresses.  He  died  at  Stockbridge, 

lrlflSS. 

SEDILIA,  n.  plu.  se-di'li-a  [L.  sedile,  a  seat,  a  chair — 


Sedilia,  Bolton  Percy,  Yorkshire. 


from  sedere,  to  sit]:  seats;  used  in  ecclesiastical  language 
for  certain  seats  in  many  churches  set  apart  for  the  priests. 

SEDIMENT,  n.  sedl-ment  [F.  sediment — from  L.  sedi- 
men'tum,  a  settling  down,  a  subsidence— from  sedere,  to 
sit,  to  settle:  It.  sedimento\:  the  matter  which  subsides  or 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid;  lees;  dregs.  Sed'iment- 
ary,  a.  -ment'er-i,  pertaining  to  sediment,  or  consisting  of 
it.  Sedimentary  rocks,  rocks  that  have  been  formed  by 
the  depositions  of  materials  that  bad  been  held  in  suspension 
by  water. 

SEDITION,  n.  se  dish'un  [F.  sedition — from  L.  seditib 
or  seditwnem,  civil  discord — from  se,  aside;  itib,  a  going — 
from  ire,  to  go:  It.  sedizione ]:  tumultuous  rising  of  men 
against  law  and  order,  of  a  local  character,  and  less  than 
an  insurrection:  in  law,  offenses  against  the  state  which 
fall  short  of  treason— e.g.,  writing,  publishing,  or  uttering 
words  that  might  excite  to  treason  or  an  insurrection.  Se¬ 
dition  differs  from  treason  in  not  being  an  act  of  direct  and 
open  violence  against  the  laws,  or  of  subversion  of  the  con¬ 
stitution:  it  is  punishable  as  a  revolt  against  legitimate 
authority.  Seditious,  a.  -us,  pertaining  to  sedition;  tend¬ 
ing  to  excite  opposition  to  lawr  or  lawful  authority;  turbu¬ 
lent;  factious.  Sedi  tiously,  ad.  -li.  Sedi'tiousness, 
n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  seditious;  the  disposition  to  ex¬ 
cite,  or  the  act  of  exciting,  popular  disturbances  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  law.— Syil  of  ‘sedition’:  insurrection;  revolt;  tu¬ 
mult;  mutiny;  rebellion;  uproar;  riot;  revolution. 

SEDRAT,  n  sed'rdt  [Ar. ]:  in  Moliam.  myth.,  the  lotus- 
tree  standing  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  invisible  throne 
of  Ali,  with  two  rivers  running  from  its  roots.  Its  boughs 
extend  further  than  the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth. 
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SEDUCE,  v.  se-dus'  [L.  seducere,  to  lead  aside,  to  sep¬ 
arate — from  se,  aside;  ducere,  to  lead]:  to  entice  from  the 
path  of  rectitude,  duty,  or  virtue,  by  flattery,  bribes,  prom¬ 
ises,  or  otherwise;  to  lead  astray;  to  corrupt;  to  deprave; 
to  persuade  to  a  surrender  of  chastity.  Seducing,  imp.: 
Adj.  having  a  tendency  to  seduce;  enticing;  alluring.  Se 
du'cingly,  ad.  -II.  Seduced',  pp.  -dust' .  Sedu'cer,  n. 
-ser,  one  who  leads  astray;  one  who  leads  a  female  from 
the  path  of  virtue.  Seduce'ment,  n.  -dus'ment,  the  means 
or  arts  employed  to  seduce.  Seduction,  n.  se-dhk  shun 
[F.— L.]:  the  act  or  crime  of  persuading  a  female  to  sur¬ 
render  her  chastity;  the  means  of  leading  astray.  Seduc'- 
tiye,  a.  -tiv,  tending  to  lead  astray;  enticing.  Seduc'- 
tiyely,  ad.  -lx—  Syn.  of  ‘seduce’:  to  entice;  allure;  in¬ 
veigle;  decoy;  tempt;  attract;  mislead. 

SEDUCTION,  in  Law:  act  of  a  man  who  induces  a 
woman  to  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  with  him.  For¬ 
merly  in  some  of  the  states,  and  still  in  England,  S.  is  not 
a  criminal  offense,  unless  involving  the  crime  of  Abduc¬ 
tion  or  of  Itape,  or  unless  the  woman  is  of  an  age  under 
the  age  of  consent:  but  several  of  the  states  have  now 
made  S.  a  crime,  by  statute.  Where  such  statutes  do  not 
exist,  the  woman  has  at  common  law  no  action  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  S.  unaccompanied  by  force  or  assault;  though  in 
many  cases  the  same  object  is  reached  through  suit  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  But  the  parent,  or  guard¬ 
ian,  or  any  oue  to  whom  the  woman  can  be  showed  to 
ow7e  service,  has  right  of  action  for  loss  of  her  services  iu 
case  of  such  loss;  and  this  right  continues  after  a  girl’s 
majority  if  her  duty  of  service  remains.  Though  loss  of 
services  is  the  technical  basis  for  the  action,  yet  when  that 
has  been  duly  established,  juries  may,  and  usually  do,  give 
damages  iu  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  real  in  jury 
wrought. 

SEDULOUS,  a.  sed'u-lus  [L.  sed'v.lus,  diligent,  zealous 
— from  sedere ,  to  sit]:  diligent  and  persevering  in  any  pur¬ 
suit;  laborious;  industrious;  unremitting.  Sed  ulously, 
ad.  -li.  Sed  ulousness,  n.  -ues,  or  Sedulity,  n.  se-du'- 
li-ti  [L.  sedulltas ]:  the  quality  of  being  sedulous;  steady 
diligence;  diligent  and  assiduous  application  in  any  pur¬ 
suit.— Syn.  of  ‘  sedulous’:  industrious;  diligent;  assiduous, 
laborious;  unremitting. 

SEDUM,  se'dum:  genus  of  plants  of  nat,  order  Crassu - 
lacece,  having  the  calyx  in  4—8  (usually  5)  deep  segments, 
which  often  resemble  the  leaves,  the  same  number  of 
spreading  petals,  twice  as  many  stamens,  and  4 — 8  (usually 
5)  germens,  each  wdth  a  nectariferous  scale  at  the  base. 
Tie  species  are  numerous,  wdth  succulent,  often  roundish, 
3aves;  and  pretty,  star-like  flow7ers.  Many  grow7  on  rocks, 
vhence  the  English  name  Stone  crof.  They  are  natives 
of  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  n.  hemisphere.  They 
have  no  important  uses;  some  are  refrigerant,  others  are 
acrid.  S.  Telephium,  popularly  called  Orpine,  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  diuretic;  S.  acre  is  a  common  species, 
whose  brilliant  yellow  flowers  adorn  the  tops  of  old  walls, 
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the  debris  around  quarries,  etc.  Various  species  are  much 
used  in  ornamental  'planting  and  window-gardens.  Our 
native  species  include  the  Three-leaved  S.  (S.  ternatum), 
the  Wild  Orpine  (8.  telephioides)  of  mountain  rocks,  and 
the  Beautiful  S.  ( S .  pulchellum );  none  of  them  n.  of  Penn. 

SEE,  v.  se  [AS.  seon;  Goth,  saihvan;  Dan.  see;  Ger. 
sehen,  to  see]:  to  perceive  by  the  eye;  to  have  the  power  of 
sight;  to  behold;  to  observe;  to  discover;  to  view;  to  un¬ 
derstand;  to  know;  to  visit,  as  friends;  to  escort;  to  attend, 
followed  by  to;  to  experience.  See'ing,  imp.  perceiviug 
by  the  eye;  understanding:  N.  sight;  vision:  Conj.  since; 
it  being  so;  because  that.  Saw,  pt.  saw,  did  see.  Seen, 
pp.  sen,  beheld;  observed.  See,  int .  impera.  form  of  the 
verb  see;  lo!  look!  behold!  Seek,  n.  se'r,  one  who  sees, 
used  in  composition,  as  a  sight-seer;  a  person  who  can  fore¬ 
see  future  events;  a  prophet.  Seeress,  n.  fern,  ser'es,  a 
prophetess.  See  to  it,  look  well  to  it;  beware.  Let  me 
bee,  or  Let  us  see,  phrases  expressive  of  particular  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  subject  under  notice.  To  see  about  a 
thing,  to  pay  attention  to  it;  to  consider  it.— Syn.  of  ‘see’: 
to  behold;  look;  view;  contemplate ;  regard;  eye;  perceive; 
scan;  observe;  descry:  discern;  distinguish;  understand; 
comprehend;  visit;  feel;  experience. 

SEE,  n.  se  [OF.  se,  sed,  the  scat  or  throne  of  a  bishop — 
t'rom  L.  sedes,  a  seat — from  sedere,  to  sit];  the  seat  of  epis¬ 
copal  power;  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop  or  a  bishop; 
a  diocese;  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  court  of  Rome;  in 
OE.,  a  throne.  See,  in  ecclesiastical  use,  properly  signifies 
the  seat  or  chair  (cathedra),  sometimes  called  ‘  throne,’  of  a 
bishop  (see  Bishop).  By  universal  usage,  however,  see 
designates  the  city  (thence,  at  least  in  popular  language, 
the  entire  diocese)  in  which  the  seat  of  the  bishop  is  placed. 
Sees  have,  as  a  rule,  been  in  some  city,  or  considerable  town; 
and  in  general  the  name  of  a  see  is  taken  not  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  governed  by  the  bishop,  but  from  the  city  or  town.  To 
this  usage,  the  names  of  most  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  sees  in  this 
country  are  an  exception.  Secs  In  Partibus  Infidelium 
(q.v.;  still  retain  their  ancient  names,  though  in  many 
cases  not  merely  the  cities  themselves,  but  even  all  traces 
of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  sites  on  which  they  an¬ 
ciently  stood,  have  disappeared.  In  the  Roman  Church, 
the  pope  alone  establishes  sees,  and  alters  their  distribu¬ 
tion  and  their  local  limits  and  boundaries;  though  these 
changes  are  not  made  except  in  extreme  cases  (e.g.,  the 
French  Revolution)  without  consent  of  the  actual  bishop. 
In  the  Anglican  Church,  this  is  done  by  authority  of 
parliament.  In  the  Prot,  Episc.  Church  in  this  country, 
sees  are  created,  and  limits  of  diocese,  changed,  by  authority 
of  the  gen.  convention. 
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SEED,  n.  sed  [AS.  seed;  Ger.  mat;  Dut.  zaad;  Dan. 
seed;  Icel.  sad,  seed]:  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains 
the  rudiment  or  embryo  of  the  future  plant  (see  below): 
peculiar  secretion  in  animals  by  which  the  ova  are  fertilized; 
that  from  which  anything  springs;  semen:  offspring;  de¬ 
scendants;  race;  generation;  birth;  tirst  principle:  V.  to 
grow  to  maturity  and  produce  seed ;  to  shed  seed:  to  sow; 
to  cover  with  seed-like  ornaments.  Seed'ing,  imp.  Seed'- 
ed,  pp.:  Adj.  bearing  seed;  interspersed  or  covered  with 
seed.  Seed  y,  a.  -i,  running  to  seed,  or  abounding  in  it; 
exhausted;  poor;  shabbily  dressed;  worn  out — in  allusion 
to  the  appearance  of  flowers  deprived  of  their  bloom. 
Seed'iness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  Avretched 
or  miserable;  in  slang,  suffering  due  to  recent  intoxication. 
Seed'ness,  n.  in  OE.,  seed-time;  time  of  sowing.  Seed¬ 
bearing,  a  bearing  or  producing  seeds.  Seed-bud,  the 
germ  or  rudiment  of  the  fruit  in  embryo.  Seed-cake,  a 
sweet  cake  flavored  with  aromatic  seeds.  Seed-coat,  in 
bot.,  the  covering  of  a  seed.  Seed-corn,  grain  or  corn  to 
be  used  for  seed.  Seed-down,  the  down  on  vegetable 
seeds.  Seed-lac.  lac  in  a  granulated  farm.  Seed-leaves, 
the  cotyledons  or  first  leaves  of  an  embryo  plant.  Seed  ¬ 
ling,  n.  -ling,  a  plant  reared  from  a  seed,  and  not  from  a 
layer  or  bud.  Seed-pearl,  the  smaller  sort  of  pearls. 
Seed  plot  or  -plat,  a  portion  of  ground  on  which  seeds 
are  sown  to  produce  plants  for  transplanting.  Seedsman, 
n.  sedz'mdn,  a  merchant  who  deals  in  the  seeds  of  plants. 
Seed-time,  the  period  of  the  year  proper  for  sowing  seed. 
Seed-vessel,  in  bot.,  the  organ  which  contains  the  seeds. 
Seeds  or  Grains  of  paradise,  the  seeds  of  the  plant 
Amomiim  Meleguettd,  or  Meleguetta  pepper,  an  aromatic  car¬ 
minative,  ord.  Ziri  giberdcece  or  Scitamin'em. 

SEED,  in  Phanerogamous  Plants:  that  part  which  may 
in  some  measure  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  . per¬ 
fectly  developed  impregnated  ovum  of  animals,  and  which 
is  the  utmost  effort  made  by  the  plant  for  the  reproduction 
of  its  species.  It  is  the  perfectly  developed  Ovule  (q.v.). 
While  one  cell  of  the  interior  of  the  nucleus  (see  Ovule) 


Various  Forms  of  Seeds. 

1.  Eschscholtzia  californica.  2.  Corn  Blue  bottle  ( Centauren  Cu 
anus)  3.  Oxalis  rosea.  4.  Opium  Poppy  ( Papaver  somniferum). 
5.  Stellaria  media.  6.  Sweet-william  ( Diant hua  barbatus)  7 
Foxglove  ( Digitalis  purpurea).  8.  Saponaria  calabrica. 

greatly  enlarges,  the  other  cells  are  forced  back;  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  nucleus  thus  becomes  a  cavity  (the’  embryo 
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sue),  and  Fecundation  (q.v.)  now  taking  place  by  means  of 
the  pollen,  the  primary  cell  is  formed,  which  grows  to 
form  the  embryo.  As  the  fertilized  ovule  is  developed  into 
the  ripe  seed,  the  foramen  (see  Ovule)  or  micropyle  closes 
completely;  but  its  place  is  commonly  marked  in  ripe 
seeds  by  a  little  cicatrix.  In  the  ripe  seed,  the  integuments 
of  the  ovule,  more  fully  developed,  form  the  covering  ( sper - 
moderm) ;  while  the  nucleus  is  either  entirely  converted  into 
the  Embryo  (q.v.),  or  also  into  an  unorganic  cellular  mass 
called  the  Albumen  (q.v.),  which  is,  in  an  economic  view, 
the  most  important  part  of  many  seeds,  as  of  those  of  the 
cereal  grasses.  The  embryo,  which  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  plant,  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  seed,  is  developed 
to  various  degrees  in  different  plants — which  is  also  the 
case  in  different  animals,  even  in  those  of  the  same  class, 
as  in  mammalia;  but  in  general,  the  radicle  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  it — the  beginning  of  the  root  or  descending 
axis  of  the  new  plant,  and  the  plumule  or  gemmule — the 
beginning  of  the  stem  or  ascending  axis,  as  wTell  as  the 
cotyledon  or  cotyledons,  provided  for  nourishment  of  the 
new  plant  in  its  youngest  stage.  When  the  embryo  is 
accompanied  with  albumen,  it  is  sometimes  completely 
inclosed  in  it;  sometimes  it  lies  at  the  side  of  the  albumen 
and  sometimes  it  surrounds  the  albumen  like  a  ring,  or 
even  completely.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  embryo  is 
not  well  developed  in  ripe  seeds,  so  that  its  parts  cannot 
be  distinguished,  as  in  the  Orchidece,  in  which  it  appears  as 
a  roundish  or  oval,  uniform,  little  cellular  mass.  In  ger¬ 
mination,  the  embryo  breaks  through  the  covering  of  the 
~3ed,  and  develops  itself  into  the  new  plant. 

Seeds  are  either  sessile  or  stalked.  The  stalk  is  of  vari¬ 
ous  length,  and  is  formed  of  the  funiculus  or  umbilical 
cord;  the  place  at  the  base  of  the  seed,  by  which  it  is 
affixed  to  the  inside  of  the  fruit,  or  to  the  end  of  the  funi¬ 
culus ,  being  called  the  Umbilicus  or  Hilum.  When  the  seed 
is  perfectly  ripe,  it  has  no  further  need  of  connection  with 
the  parent  plant  and  the  funiculus  dries  up,  leaving  the 
hilum  a  mere  scar. 

Besides  being  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  or  in  a  succulent 
fruit,  etc.,  the  most  esseutial  parts  of  the  seed  have  cover¬ 
ings  of  their  own,  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  seed  itself. 
Its  general  covering  is  called  the  spermoderm  (Gr.  sperma, 
seed,  derma ,  covering),  which  consists  of  an  external 
membrane,  the  testa  (Gr.  shell)  or  episperm  (Gr.  epi ,  upon) 
and  an  internal  membrane,  the  endopleura  (Gr.  endon, 
within,  pleura,  side).  Sometimes  there  is  within  the  epi¬ 
sperm  a  fleshy  layer,  called  the  sarcosperm  (Gr.  sarx,  flesh). 
The  Aril  (q.v.)  is  a  comparatively  rare  additional  covering. 

The  seeds  of  phanerogamous  plants  afford  characters 
which  distinguish  two  great  classes  as  Monocotyledonous 
and  Dicotyledonous  ( see  Cotyledon).  Very  few  plants 
have  more  than  two  cotyledons  (seed-lobes):  howTever, 
some  of  the  Coniferoe  have  more  than  two.  Cryptoga- 
mous  plants  are  designated  &\so  Acotyledonous,  as  having  no 
seed-lobes;  and  the  name  Spore  (q.v.)  is  given  to  their 
seeds  distinctively. 
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i'he  time  during  wliicli  vitality  is  retained  varies  greatly 
with  seeds  of  different  classes  of  plants,  and  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are  kept.  When  deeply  buried 
in  the  soil  they  sometimes  retain  power  of  germination  for 
a  long  period,  and  the  appearance  of  fireweed  after  a 
forest  has  been  cleared  and  the  ground  burned  over,  has 
been  taken  as  an  indication  that  only  shallow  covering  was 
required  to  preserve  seed  for  at  least  a  century,  though 
this  change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  may  possibly 
be  otherwise  explained,  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  reputed  growth  of  wheat  taken  from  Egyptian 
mummies  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  the  stories  re¬ 
garding  the  growth  of  maize  taken  from  the  tombs  of  the 
Peruvian  Incas  are  equally  open  to  doubt.  The  loss  of 
the  natural  moisture  of  seed  caused  by  excessive  drying; 
very  low  or  very  high  temperatures;  and  exposure  to  air, 
especially  if  it  is  warm  and  damp,  all  tend  strongly  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  seeds.  If  properly  kept  the  seeds  of 
most  of  our  staple  grains  and  vegetables  retain  germinat¬ 
ing  power  3  to  5  years;  though  seeds  of  a  few  kinds,  e.g., 
onion  and  parsnip,  cannot  be  depended  on  more  than  one 
year;  while  a  few  others,  e.g.,  beet  and  squash,  will  grow 
when  6  to  10  years  old.  A  small  proportion  of  the  seeds  of 
many  plants  will  germinate  at  a  considerably  greater  age 
than  indicated,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  make  them 
profitable  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  or  gardener. 

Seed-growing. — Until  a  comparatively  recent  period 
seed  growing  was  not  a  separate  industry  in  the  United 
States.  In  all  the  early  history  of  the  country  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  farmer  or  gardener  to  grow  year  by  year 
such  seeds  as  he  expected  to  need  the  following  season. 
To  some  extent  this  method  is  still  followed,  though  since 
1850  the  special  business  of  seed-growing  has  assumed  im¬ 
mense  proportions.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
varieties  of  plants  grown  for  profit  be  kept  true  to  their 
names  and  absolutely  pure.  Hence  the  business  of  seed¬ 
growing  requires  thorough  knowledge  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  The  use  of  a  single  pound  of  lettuce  seed 
which  proved  to  be  of  a  different  variety  from  the  one 
ordered  has  involved  a  market-gardener  in  a  loss  of  over 
$1,000;  and  the  damage  annually  sustained  by  the  farmers 
aud  gardeners  of  this  country  through  the  use  of  impure  or 
deteriorated  seed  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars.  Seeds 
should  always  be  grown  from  the  finest  specimens  of  plants 
or  fruits:,  neglect  of  this  will  result  in  rapid  deterioration 
of  varieties  aud  disappearance  of  their  most  valuable 
characteristics.  Where  early  maturity  is  important,  seed 
should  be  saved  from  the  best  of  the  specimens  which 
ripen  earliest  in  the  season.  In  order  to  avoid  ‘mixing’  it 
is  necessary,  with  many  classes  of  plants,  to  grow  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  in  different  fields  or  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  same  inclosure.  Certain  soils  are  especially  desir¬ 
able  for  certain  kinds  of  plants.  Climate,  also,  exerts 
potent  influence  on  the  character  of  seeds,  and  goes  far 
toward  determining  what  varieties  the  grower  in  any 
specified  locality  can  profitably  produce.  Thus  the  oat 
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plant  reacnes  full  development  only  in  a  high  latitude.  A 
variety  of  this  grain  weighing  44  lbs.  per  bushel  when 
grown  in  Scotland,  if  grown  in  our  middle  states  three  or 
four  years  will  be  reduced  to  32  lbs.  or  less,  per  bushel, 
and  will  be  still  lighter  in  yield  if  grown  farther  south.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  such  seeds  in  a  warm  climate. 
On  the  other  hand,  plants  which  succeed  best  in  warm 
countries  deteriorate  rapidly  if  grown  from  seeds  raised  near 
the  n.  limit  of  their  cultivation.  A  few  plants,  like  cauli¬ 
flower.  endive,  radish,  and  spinach,  either  do  not  mature 
well  in  this  country  or  else  yield  very  little  seed:  conse¬ 
quently  their  seed  is  imported  from  Europe.  Turnip  seed 
is  grown  mainly  at  the  north,  okra  at  the  south,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  seed  of  the  early  varieties  of  cabbage  used 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  on  the  e.  coast  of  Long  Island. 
On  account  of  its  splendid  climate  and  fertile  soil,  Cal.  is 
likely  to  become  a  favorite  locality  for  production  of  the 
seed  of  a  large  number  of  our  staple  plants  and  of  many 
delicate  flowers. 

SEEK,  v.  sek  [Goth,  sokjan;  Icel  mkia;  Dan.  sage; 
Low  Ger.  soken;  Ger.  suchen,  to  seek]:  to  look,  search,  or 
inquire  for;  to  endeavor  to  find  or  gain;  to  solicit;  to  resort 
or  have  recourse  to;  to  go  to  find;  to  make  pursuit.  Seek¬ 
ing,  imp.  Sought,  pp  sawt,  did  seek.  Seek  er,  n.  -er, 
one  who  seeks.  To  seek  after,  to  attempt  to  find  or 
take.  To  seek  for,  to  endeavor  to  find. 

SEEL,  v.  sel  [OF.  siller,  to  hoodwink — from  L.  cilium, 
an  eyelid:  It.  ciglio;  F.  cil ,  an  eyelid]:  in  falconry,  to  close 
the  eye,  as  of  a  wuld  hawk  in  training;  to  hoodwink. 
Seel  ing,  imp.  Seeled,  pp.  seld. 

SEE  LAND,  se'land,  or  Zealand  (Dan.  Sjulland): 
largest  and  most  important  island  of  Denmark;  between 
the  Caltegat  and  the  Baltic;  separated  by  the  Sound  from 
Sweden,  and  by  the  Great  Belt  from  Fiinen.  Length  78  m. ; 
extreme  breadth  70  m.;  2,672  sq  m.  The  surface  is  almost 
flat;  the  coasts,  rock-bound  on  the  s.e.,  are  indented  by 
bays  and  fiords,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Roeskilde- 
Isefiord  in  the  north.  The  rivers  are  small,  the  largest 
only  50  m.  long;  there  are  several  lakes,  and  all  the  waters 
abound  in  fish.  The  island  contains  several  beech-forests, 
is  exceedingly  fruitful  in  corn,  and  breeds  excellent  horses 
and  cattle.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  principal 
employments.  The  chief  place  is  Copenhagen  (q.v.),  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  country,  on  the  e.  coast;  and  from  this  city, 
railways  traverse  the  island  to  Elsinore  in  the  n.,  and  to 
Korsor  in  the  s.w.,  on  the  coast.  Pop.,  including  the  9 
small  islands,  Moen,  Samsoe,  etc.,  .about  722,000. 

SEELEY,  se'li,  John  Robert:  educator  and  author: 
b.  London,  1834.  He  graduated  from  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge.  1857;  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college  1858, 
and  lectured  there  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  he 
became  assistant  classical  teacher  at  the  City  of  London 
School.  In  1863  he  became  prof,  of  Latin  in  University 
College,  London;  and  1869  prof,  of  modern  history  at 
Cambridge  Univ.,  which  position  he  held  till  death 
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He  published  Ecce  Homo  (1865),  which  appeared  anon¬ 
ymously,  attracted  wide  attention,  and  passed  through 
several  editions  ;  Natural  Religion  (1882)  ;  Greater  Greece 
and  Greater  Britain  (1887),  etc.  He  d.  1895,  Jan.  13. 

SEELY,  a.  sell  [AS.  sedig,  happy]:  in  OE.,  lucky; 
happy  ;  foolish  ;  silly  ;  simple. 

SEELYE,  sell,  Julius  Hawley,  d  d  ,  lld.  :  late  pres,  of 
Amherst  Coll.  :  b.  Bethel,  Conn.,  1824,  Sep.  14  ;  graduat¬ 
ed  at  Amherst  1849,  and  Auburn  Tlieol.  Seminary  1852. 
After  a  year  of  study  in  Germany,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Kef.  Dutch  Chh.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1853-58,  prof,  of 
mental  and  moral  philos.  at  Amherst  1858-75,  and  pres,  of 
the  college  1877-90,  resigning  on  account  of  ill  health,  but 
continuing  as  lecturer.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  congress 
1875-77,  not  seeking  the  election,  whose  campaign  cost  him 
only  one  postage  stamp,  and  declining  renomination.  His 
position  on  public  questions  was  that  of  an  independent 
republican.  In  1872  he  voyaged  around  the  world,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  and  Abijah  Filch, 
delivering  in  India  lectures  defending  Christianity,  attend¬ 
ed  largely  by  educated  Hindus,  and  afterward  published 
in  their  language  as  well  as  in  Japanese  and  Geiman,  the 
second  English  ed.  with  the  title,  The  Way,  the  Truth ,  the 
Life.  He  served  on  the  Mass,  commission  lor  revising  the 
tax  system,  the  report  of  which  is  an  important  volume  ; 
and  was  long  a  trustee  of  several  state  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  one  of  the  board  of  visitors  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  Andover  theology,  his  stand  was  non- 
partizau,  yet  conservative.  While  pres,  of  the  college,  he 
introduced  a  system  by  which  a  senate  of  students  partici¬ 
pates  in  discipline.  He  published  numerous  baccalaureate 
and  other  sermons,  and  articles  in  magazines  and  reviews  : 
translated  Schwegler’s  History  of  Philosophy  (1856)  ;  pub¬ 
lished  Christian  Missions  (1875)  ;  and  Duty  (1891).  He 
also  revised  Hickok’s  Moral  Science  and  Hickok’s  Empiri¬ 
cal  Psychology.  He  d.  1895,  May  12. 

SEE  LYE,  Laurens  Clark,  d.d.  :  educator :  born 
Bethel,  Conn.,  1837,  Sep.  20.  He  graduated  from  Lnion 
College  1857 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  Seminary 
1857-59,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Pleidelberg 
1860-62  ;  and  then  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East.  In 
1863  he  became  pastor  of  the  North  Congl.  Church, 
Springfield.  Mass.  ;  was  prof,  at  Amherst  College  1865-73  ; 
was  prominent  in  the  organization,  at  Northampton,  of 
Smith  College  for  women,  and  1874  was  appointed  pres, 
of  that  institution,  which  office  he  still  holds  (1891).  He 
has  written  on  educational  and  literary  topics  for  various 
reviews. 


SEEM— SEFATIANS. 

SEEM,  v.  sem  [a  secondary  application  of  the  OE.  seem , 
to  become,  a  sense  still  apparent  in  seemly:  Bav.  zemen; 
Ger.  ziernen,  to  become,  to  beseem:  Icel.  scema,  to  conform 
to;  scemr,  becoming,  fit;  stoma,  to  beseem]:  to  appear;  to 
have  a  semblance;  to  have  the  appearance  of  truth  or  fact; 
to  pretend;  to  be  specious;  to  look  like.  Seem'er,  n.  -er, 
in  OE.,  one  who  or  that  which  carries  an  appearance. 
Seeming,  imp.:  Adj.  in  appearance;  specious;  in  OE., 
fair  appearance:  N.  show;  semblance;  fair  appearances. 
Seemingly,  ad.  -II.  Seem'ingness,  n.  -nes,  fair  appear¬ 
ance;  semblance.  Seemly,  a.  -li,  becoming;  fit;  proper; 
decent;  comely:  Ad.  in  a  decent  or  proper  manner.  Seem- 
liness,  n.  -ll-nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  seemly.  It 
seems,  denoting  an  appearance,  but  not  a  reality;  used 
ironically  to  condemn  the  thing  mentioned;  used  also  as 
affirmation  of  fact;  it  appears  to  be;  as  is  said. — Syn.  of 
‘seemly’:  suitable;  appropriate;  meet;  congruous;  decent; 
decorous. 

SEEM,  v.  sem:  OE.  for  Beseem. 

SEEN  :  pp.  of  See,  which  see. 

SEEP,  n.  sep  [AS.  sipian ,  soak]  :  to  soak  through  pores 
or  interstices  ;  to  percolate.  Seep  age,  n.  the  act  of  oozing 
or  percolating,  the  fluid  or  moisture  that  percolates,  or  the 
quantity  of  fluid  that  so  passes. 

SEER  :  see  under  See  1  :  see  also  Prophecy. 

SEER,  n.  ser  \ser  in  various  Hindu  languages]  :  a  weight 
in  Anglo-India  equal  (since  1871)  to  a  kilogram. 

SEESAW,  n.  se' saw  [an  imitative  word,  expressive  of  the 
sounds  of  the  upward  and  downward  motions  of  a  saw]:  a 
motion  backward  and  forward,  or  upward  and  downward;  a 
reciprocating  motion;  a  play  of  children,  in  which  two  are 
seated,  one  on  each  end  of  aboard  balanced  on  a  log  of 
wood,  or  similar  elevation,  the  board  being  then  made  to 
move  alternately  up  and  down;  in  whist,  the  playing  of  two 
partners  by  which  each  wins  the  trick  in  succession:  Adj. 
pertaining  to  a  motion  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro:  V.  to 
swing  or  move  backward  and  forward,  or  to  move  upward 
and  downward;  to  move  with  a  vibratory  or  reciprocating 
motion.  See  sawing,  imp.  See  sawed,  pp.  -snwd. 

SEETHE,  v.  seth  [Icel.  sjoda,  to  cook  by  boiling:  Ger. 
sieden;  Dan.  syde ;  Low  Ger.  suddern,  to  boil:  Scot,  sotter, 
to  simmer]:  to  boil;  to  prepare  for  food  in  a  hot  liquor;  to 
be  hot,  or  very  hot;  to  steep;  to  soak.  SeethTng,  imp.- 
Adj.  boiling:  N.  state  of  boiling.  Seethed,  or  Sod,  pt. 
Seethed,  pp.  sethd,  or  Sodden,  pp.  sbd'dn. 

SEFATIANS,  n.  se-fashi-anz  [Ar.  sefat,  qualification, 
attribute]:  a  sect  of  Mohammedans  who  held  that  God  pos¬ 
sessed  eternal  attributes,  and  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  ‘  essential  attributes  ’  and  the  ‘  attributes  of 
operation.’  To  these  they  in  process  of  time  added  a 
third  category,  ‘declarative  attributes,’  by  which  they  un¬ 
derstood  anthropomorphic  expressions—  e.g.,  God’s  eye,  his 
arm,  his  hand,  etc.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Motazilites 
(q.v.).  They  ultimately  split  into  several  sects,  some  o* 
which  still  exist. 


SEG— SEGMENT. 

SEG,  or  Segg,  n.  clg  [Icel.  saga,  to  cut  off  or  out]:  in 
Scot,  and  prov.  Eng.,  a  castrated  bull;  a  bull  castrated  at 
his  full  age. 

SE-GAN  FOO,  se-gan’  f 6:  cap.  of  the  province  Shen-see 
in  n.w.  China;  lat.  84°  IT  n.,  long.  108°  58'  e.  It  is  next 
to  Pekin  in  size  and  importance,  nearly  10  m.  sq.  Its  walls 
successfully  resisted  siege  in  the  Mohammedan  rebellion 
1868-70.  On  the  great  road  from  China  to  central  Asia, 
and  the  focus  of  other  thoroughfares,  it  is  a  centre  of 
commerce  and  manufacture.  The  city  was  founded  b.c. 
246  by  the  first  universal  emperor,  Che  Hwang-te,  and 
named  Kwan-chung;  under  various  names,  it  was  cap.  of 
several  dynasties.  Its  most  interesting  monument  is  the 
Nestorian  tablet,  a  stone  slab  7£  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  wide,  in 
the  wall  of  an  old  temple,  discovered  1625;  it  gives  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  vague  doctrine,  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Christian  missionary  Olopun  685,  imperial  approval  of 
translated  sacred  books,  reverses  under  Buddhist  ascend¬ 
ency,  restoration  to  favor  under  Yuen-tsung  713-755 — the 
Chinese  inscriptions  ending  with  date  of  erection  781,  and 
followed  by  Syriac  and  Estrangelo  characters,  giving 
name  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  of  Adam,  Bp.  of  China, 
etc.  The  Chinese  ‘  forest  of  tablets  *  records  5  dynasties, 
historical  legends,  13  classics,  and  has  a  likeness  of  Con¬ 
fucius. — Pop.  about  1,000,000;  of  whom  about  50,000  are 
Mohammedans. 

SEGAR:  see  Cigar. 

SEGGAR,  or  Saggar:  see  Sagger. 

SEGGING,  n.  seg'ing  [Scot,  (see  Sag)]:  a  disease  in  oats 
which  stints  the  leaves  and  hardens  the  roots;  in  Scot.,  the 
act  of  falling  down,  or  state  of  being  sunk. 

SEGHOL,  n.  seg'ol :  a  Hebrew  vowel -point  equal  to  e  in 
English.  Segholate,  a.  seg’o-ldt,  marked  with  a  seghol. 

SEGMENT, n.seg'ment  [F.  segment — from  L.  segmen' turn, 
a  piece  cut  off— from  seco,  I  cut:  It.  segmento ]:  a  part  cut 
off  or  divided;  one  of  the  sections  that  many  animals,  such 
as  worms,  are  divided  into:  in  geom.,  part  cut  off  from  any 
figure  by  a  line  or  a  plane;  portion  cut  off  from  a  circle  by 

a  line,  or  from  a  sphere  by  a 
plane:  when  the  angle  subtend¬ 
ed  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  by  the 
segment,  and  the  radius,  or  when 
the  chord  of  the  segment  and  its 
height,  are  known,  the  length  of 
the  arc  of  the  segment  and  its 
area  can  be  determined  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  circum¬ 
ference  and  area  of  the  whole 
circle  (see  Sphere).  Segment 
m  hot.  is  the  division  of  a  frond. 
Segment,  v.  seg  ment' ,  to  divide 
or  become  divided  into  segments. 
Segmenting,  imp.:  N.  the  act 
.  .  splitting  into  segments  or  di¬ 

visions.  Segment  ed,  pp.:  Adj.  divided  into  segments. 


Segmental  Arch  (from  a 
private  house,  Cairo). 


SEGNO— SEGOVIA. 

Segment  of  a  circle,  in  gcom.,  the  part  of  a  circle  cut  ofi 
by  a  chord.  Segment  of  a  sphere,  the  part  of  a  sphere 
cut  off  by  a  plane.  Segmental,  a.  seg  merit' dl,  relating  tc 
or  resembling  a  segment.  Segmental  organs,  in  tool 
the  excretory  organs  of  segmented  animals.  Segments 
tion,  u.  seg'  men-td'  shun,  a  dividing  into  segments. 

SEGNO,  n.  sen  yd  [It.  segno— from  L.  signum ,  a  mark] 
in  music ,  word,  or  sign,  used  in  connection  with  marks  of 
repetition.  Al  segno,  to  the  sign — a  direction  to  return  to 
the  sign.  Dal  segno,  from  the  sign— the  sign  :S:  being 
placed  over  the  point  where  the  repetition  is  to  commence. 

SEGO,  sd'gd:  important  town  of  w.  Africa,  cap.  of  the 
state  of  Bambarra;  on  the  Niger,  here  called  the  Joliba, 
lat.  13°  5'  n.,  long.  7°  w.  Its  streets,  which  are  winding, 
have  a  breadth  of  24  to  26  ft.,  and  are  extremely  clean. 
The  palace  of  the  king  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
2,000  men  and  500  horses.  The  houses  are  of  clay  and 
are  fiat-roofed,  and  the  royal  residence  differs  from  the 
ether  dwellings  only  in  size.  The  country  in  the  vicinity 
is  well  cultivated,  and  the  town  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
traffic.  Mungo  Park,  from  whom  we  derive  almost  all  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  S.,  here  first  beheld  the  Joliba. 
Pop.  estimated  30,000. 

SEGORBE,  sd-gor'bd:  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  province  of  Castellon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Palan- 
cia,  in  a  valley  renowned  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  amaz¬ 
ing  fertility;  20  m.  n.w.  of  Murviedro.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
between  two  castles,  and  contains  stately  houses,  numer¬ 
ous  churches,  and  a  cathedral.  Brandy-distilling  is  largely 
carried  on,  and  there  are  flour  and  paper  mills.  Pop.  8,200. 

SEGOVIA,  sd-go’ve-a:  interesting  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of 
the  modern  province  of  S.  (see  Castile);  on  the  Eresma, 
by  which  it  is  nearly  encircled;  47  m.  u.n.w.  of  Madrid.  It 
occupies  the  top  of  a  rocky  knoll,  3,300  ft.  above  sea-level; 
is  surrounded  by  picturesque  walls  with  round  towers;  and 
consists  of  narrow  uneven  streets,  with  old,  quaint,  and 
stately  houses,  24  parish  churches,  and  21  convents.  The 
Alcazar,  or  castle,  is  perched  on  the  w.  extremity  of  the 
rocky  height,  and  was  originally  Moorish,  but  repaired 
magnificently  1452-58.  The  cathedral  of  S.,  a  noble 
specimen  of  florid  Gothic,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 
The  present  building  was  begun  1525.  The  square  cupola- 
crowned  tower  is  330  ft.  high,  and  the  prospect  from  it  is 
superb.  The  grand  aqueduct  of  8.,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
important  Roman  structure  in  Spain:  it  consists  of  two 
rows  of  arches,  one  resting  upon  the  other,  2,500  to  3,000 
ft.  long,  and  102  ft.  high.  There  is  a  mint  for  coining 
copper  money.  There  is  some  wool-scouring  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  wroolen  fabrics.  Pop.  (1887)  14,399. 

S.  was  a  place  of  importance  during  the  time  of  the 
Romans;  was  the  seat  of  immense  cloth-manufactures  in 
the  time  of  the  Moors;  and  was  frequently  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Charles  I.  of  England 
lodged  at  the  Alcazar  1623.  The  unresisting  town  was 
sacked  1808  by  the  French,  under  Frere. 

The  vrovincc  of  S.  has  2.714  m.  i  pod.  (1887)  154,457. 


SEGREGATE— S^GUR. 

SEGREGATE,  v.  seg're-gdt  [L.  segregates,  set  apart, 
separated — from  se,  aside;  gregdre,  to  collect  into  a  flock — 
from  grex  or  gregem ,  a  flock:  It.  segregare]:  to  separate 
from  others;  to  set  apart:  Adj.  in  hot.,  separated  from  each 
other.  Segregating,  imp.  Segregated,  pp.  Seg'- 
rega'tion,  n.  -gashun  [F. — L.]:  separation  from  others; 
a  parting. 

SEGUIDILLA,  n.  seg-i-del'ya  [Sp.]:  in  ms.,  a  lively 
Spanish  dance,  similar  to  the  country-dance.  The  tune  is 
in  f  or  f  time. 

SEGUIN,  seh-gwin',  F.  sell- gang' ,  Edouard,  m.d.:  1812, 
Jan.  20—1880,  Oct.  28;  b.  Clamecy,  France.  After  a  fo.L 
collegiate  education  he  was  instructed  in  medicine  aud  sur¬ 
gery  by  Jean  Gaspard  Itard,  on  whose  recommendation 
he  entered  on  a  life-long  investigation  of  idiocy,  as  to  its 
causes  and  the  mitigation  of  its  evils.  His  great  work 
began  with  the  treatment  of  an  idiot  boy  1837.  Two  years 
later  he  founded  the  first  school  ever  opened  for  idiots. 
The  results  of  his  system  soon  attracted  wide  attention. 
A  committee  appointed  1841  by  the  Paris  Acad,  of  Sci¬ 
ences  carefully  examined  his  methods  and  reported  that  the 
hitherto  insuperable  difficulties  in  imparting  instruction  to 
idiots  had  been  removed.  Two  or  three  schools  in  which 
his  plans  were  followed  were  opened  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  close  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  S.  came  to  this 
country,  visited  the  schools  which  had  been  opened,  and 
aided  in  establishing  others.  In  1851  he  settled  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  O.,  where,  for  a  while,  he  practiced  medicine; 
was  afterward  connected  with  various  schools,  some  of 
which  he  helped  to  organize;  and  after  a  visit  to  France 
settled  1859  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  where  he  practiced 
medicine  till  1863,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  He 
invented  the  physiological  thermometer  and  other  instru¬ 
ments;  was  govt,  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition 
1873;  and  founded  1879,  at  New  York,  the  Seguin  Physio¬ 
logical  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children.  Among  other 
works,  he  published  Traitement  moral ,  Hygiene  et  ^Educa¬ 
tion  des  Idiots  et  des  autres  Enfants  arrieres  (1846),  which  is 
still  the  standard  work  on  the  subject;  New  Facts  and  lie- 
marks  concerning  Idiocy  (1869);  and  Medical  Thermometry 
and  Human  Temperature  (1876).  He  died  at  New  York. 

SEGUR,  sd-gur':  French  family,  distinguished  in  arms 
aud  letters;  of  Limousin  origiu,  and  known  there,  it  is  said, 
as  far  back  as  the  9th  c.  The  first  notable  member  was 
Henri  Francois,  Comte  de  S.  (1689-1751),  French  gen. 
in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession. — His  sou,  Philippe 
Henri,  Marquis  de  S.  (1724-1801).  fought  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  obtained  the  dignity  Marechal  de  France  1783, 
and  outlived  in  his  retirement  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution. — The  eldest  son  of  this  Philippe  Henri  was 
Louis  Philippe,  Comte  de  S.  (1753-1830),  a  vivid,  dash¬ 
ing  sort  of  man,  for  some  years  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  great  favorite  with  Catherine  II. 
Of  impressionable  fancy,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  ‘phi¬ 
losophers/  the  ‘  reign  of  reason/  and  the  ‘new  ideas’  gen- 


SEGURA— SEIGNIOR. 

erally,  he  hailed  the  great  Revolution  with  delight,  but 
took  no  prominent  part  in  it.  His  public  career  during 
the  empire  was  respectable,  but  not  brilliant:  the  last  act 
of  his  life  was  a  eulogium  on  the  revolution  of  July.  As 
a  writer,  S.  has  in  wonderful  perfection  the  national 
graces  of  style  and  spirit.  Among  his  numerous  writings 
are:  Pensees  Politiques  (Par.  1795);  Histoire  de  Frederic 
Guillaume  IT.  (Par.  1800);  Contes,  Fables,  Chansons  et  Vers 
(Par.  1801);  and  Memoires  ou  Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes  (Par. 
1824). — He  left  two  sons,  Octave  and  Paul  Philippe:  the 
latter  (1780-1873)  was  a  gen.  of  the  first  empire,  took 
part  in  the  fatal  expedition  to  Russia  1812,  and  wrote  the 
story  of  the  campaign,  Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  dela  Grande 
Armee  pendant  V  Annee  1812  (Par.  2  vols.  1824).  The  work 
has  had  immense  success,  and  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  languages  of  Europe.  Other  works  of  the 
Comte  Paul  Philippe  de  S.  are:  Lettre  sur  la  Campagne  du 
General  Macdonald  dans  les  Orisons  (Par.  1802);  Histoire  de 
Hussie  et  de  Pierre  le  Grand  (1829);  Histoire  de  Charles 
Vlll.  (1834);  Histoire  et  Memoires  (1873). 

SEGURA,  su-gdrd:  river  in  s.e.  Spain,  rising  in  the 
Sierra  Seca,  and,  after  an  e.s.e.  course  of  about  180  m., 
entering  the  Mediterranean  27  m.  below  Orihuela.  Ships 
unload  at  its  mouth. 

SEICENTISTI,  se-i-chen-tM ti:  collective  name  for 
Italian  authors  of  the  17th  c. — a  period  of  literary  deca¬ 
dence,  whence  the  name  has  come  to  indicate  the  low  or 
tasteless  in  literature. 

SEID,  n.  se'id  or  sad:  see  Satd  2. 

SEIDLITZ,  a.  sed'litz:  denoting  a  saline  water  from 
Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia.  Seidlitz  powders,  imitating  the 
waters,  are  composed  of  120  grains  of  tartrate  of  soda 
and  potash,  and  40  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  reduced 
to  powder,  mixed  and  inclosed  in  a  blue  paper,  and 
35  grains  of  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  a  white  paper. 
The  contents  of  the  blue  paper  are  dissolved  in  from  half  a 
tumbler  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  those  of  the  white 
paper  are  then  stirred  in.  The  mixture  should  be  taken 
immediately  during  the  effervescence  from  liberation  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  These  powders  act  as  an  agreeable  and 
mild  cooling  aperient.  A  stronger  dose  is  made  by  adding 
sulphate  of  magnesia  (about  a  dram). 

SEIGNEURY,  n.  sen'u-ri,  plu.  Sejgn'euries,  -rlz  [F. 
seigneurie ]:  same  as  Seigniory:  see  Seigntor. 

SEIGNIOR,  n.  sen'  y or  [F.  seigneur;  It  signore;  Port. 
senhor;  Sp.  sehor,  lord,  sir,  gentleman — from  L.  senior , 
elder;  senex,  old]:  a  title  of  honor,  or  simply  a  word  of 
address,  in  s.  Europe — represented  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  by  Sir  or  Mr.,  in  France  by  Monsieur,  and  in 
Germany  by  Herr.  Seigniorial,  a.  sen-yor'i-dl,  or  Seign- 
eurial,  a.  sen  ur'i-dl,  pertaining  to  the  lord  of  a  manor; 
vested  with  large  powers;  independent;  manorial.  Seign¬ 
iorage,  or  Seignorage,  n.  sen'ybr  dj,  a  charge  levied  on 
bullion  brought  by  private  individuals  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined,  which  is  effected  by  giving  back  rather  less  in  coin 


SEINE. 

than  was  received  in  bullion,  only  sufficient  in  amount  to 
cover  the  expense — in  England  the  coinage  of  bullion  is 
generally  done  at  the  public  expense,  but  there  is.  a  laige 
seigniorage  levied  on  silver  and  copper  currencies; 
merly,  a  specific  tax  on  bullion  as  well  as  on  silver  and 
copper  coinage,  forming  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue; 
acknowledgment  of  power;  a  royalty,  especially  that 
derived  by  an  author  from  the  copyright  of  his  works. 
Seign  iory,  or  Seign'ory,  n.  -I,  a  lordship;  manorial 
power  or  authority;  in  Lower  Canada,  the  right  of  feudal 
superiority.  Grand  seignior,  the  Sultan  (q.v.)  of  Turkey. 

SEINE,  san :  the  metropolitan  dept,  of  France,  com¬ 
pletely  inclosed  by  the  dept,  of  Seine-et-Oise.  It  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  former  province  of  LTle-de-France,  and  derives 
its  name  from  its  principal  river  (see  Seine,  river).  It  is 
the  smallest  and  the  most  populous  dept-  in  the  republic; 
185  sq.  m.  From  s.e.  to  n.w.,  the  dept,  is  traversed  3/  m. 
by  the  winding  Seine,  which  receives  the  navigable  Marne 
at  Charenton,  and  the  Bievre  at  Paris.  The  surface  is 
marked  by  undulations  and  low  hills,  the  highest,  Mont 
Valerien,  only  446  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  climate  is 
pleasant  and  healthful.  The  scenery — of  which  the  woods 
of  Verrieres,  Meudon,  and  Saint-Cloud,  together  with 
those  of  Vincennes  and  Boulogne,  transformed  into  parks, 
and  watered  by  artificial  rivers  and  lakes,  are  perhaps  the 
most  striking  features — is  remarkably  pleasing.  A  net¬ 
work  of  canals  and  railways,  the  latter  converging  in  the 
capital,  affords  easy  transit  in  any  direction.  The  soil  is 
calcareous,  and  in  the  greater  part  naturally  infertile;  but, 
by  the  skill  of  the  farmers  and  gardeners,  who  obtain 
abundant  manure  from  the  metropolis,  th©  count  ry  around 
Paris  (q.v.)  audits  suburbs  has  been  rendered  remark¬ 
ably  productive.  The  culture  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
the  Paris  markets  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  husbandry.  Enormous  quantities  of  mushrooms  are 
cultivated  in  the  ancient  quarries  of  Paris  near  Montrouge. 
Quarries  abound,  and  are  productive. — Pop.  (1876)  2,410,- 
849;  (1886)  1,961,089;  (1891)  3,141,595;  (1901)3,669,930. 

SEINE  (anc.  Seguana ):  one  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  France,  rising  near  Mont  Tasselot,  in  the  middle  of  the 
dept,  of  C6te-d’Or,  and,  after  leaving  the  n.  boundary  of 
that  dept.,  flowing  w.n.w.  through  the  depts.  of  Aube, 
Seine-et-Marne,  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Eure,  and  Seine-Infe- 
rieure,  to  the  English  Channel,  which  it  reaches  at  Havre, 
after  a  course  of  482  m.  A  straight  line  from  source  to 
mouth  measures  250  m.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Troyes, 
Mery— where,  350  m.  from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navi¬ 
gable  for  small  boats— Corbeil,  Paris,  Elbeuf,  Rouen,  and 
Havre.  The  sourrce  is  about  1,545  ft.  above  sea-level;  but 
below  Paris  its  current  is  slow,  and  its  course  to  Rouen  has 
numerous  windings.  It  is  connected  by  many  canals  with 
adjacent  river-basins.  At  Paris,  navigation  begins  for 
boats  drawing  9  or  10  ft.;  at  Poses  the  tide  is  met;  at 
Rouen  begins  sea-navigation.  The  principal  affluents  are, 
from  the  right,  the  Aube,  Marne,  and  Oise;  from  the  left, 
the  Yonne,  Loing,  Essone,  and  Eure. 
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SEINE,  or  Sein,  n.  sen  [F.  seine — from  L.  sagena;  Gr 
sagene,  a  large  net]:  a  large  fishing-net:  also  Sean 
Seining,  n.  sen'ing,  the  act  of  fishing  with  a  large  net. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE,  sdn-d-marn' :  inland  dept,  in  n. 
France,  bounded  e.  by  the  dept,  of  Seine-et-Oise,  and  form¬ 
ing:  a  portion  of  that  wide  basin  in  the  middle  of  which 
stands  Paris:  area  2,275  sq.  m.  The  dept,  is  named  from 

its  two  chief  streams,  of  which  the  Seine  flows  through  the 
s.,  and  the  Marne  through  the  n.  part.  There  are  no 
mountains,  but  ridges  of  low  hills  separate  the  fertile  and 
extensive  though  not  deep  valleys.  Timber  is  grown  in 
every  part:  among  the  forests  is  that  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Of  cereals,  wheat  is  the 
principal  crop.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  largely  grown, 
and  the  meadows  and  pastures,  natural  and  artificial,  are 
extensive  and  productive.  The  wines  are  mediocre,  but 
the  grapes  for  the  table,  called  the  Ghasselas  de  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  have  a  European  reputation.  The  river  Marne 
marks  then,  limit  of  the  vine.  The  cap  is  Meluu;  and  the 
arrondissemeuts  are  Melun,  Coulommiers,  Fontainebleau, 
Meaux,  and  Provins.  Pop.  ( 1886 )  355,136 ;  ( 1901 )  358,325. 

SEINE-ET-OISE,  sdn-d-wdz':  dept,  in  n.  France,  inclos¬ 
ing  the  metropolitan  dept,  of  Seine  (q.v. )  ;  2,184  sq.  m. 
The  great  rivers  are  the  Seine  and  Oise,  with  numerous 
affluents.  Extensive  plains  occupy  the  s.  districts;  but  in 
the  n.,  the  country  has  picturesque  valleys  and  great 
forests.  The  soil  is  not  in  general  very  fertile;  but  owing 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  the  amount  of  produce  is  great. 
Among  minerals,  are  several  fine  varieties  of  stone  and  fine 
clays.  In  addition  to  the  usual  manufactures,  which  are 
numerous  and  extensive,  porcelain  is  largely  made  at  the 
famous  Sevres  (q.v.)  factories.  The  dept,  is  divided  into 
the  arrondissements  of  Versailles,  Corbeil,  Etampes, 
Mantes,  Pontoise,  and  liambouillet;  and  the  cap.  is  Ver* 
sailles.— Pop.  dept.  (1886)  618,089;  (1901)  707,325. 

SEINE-INFERIEURE,S(m-^n,9-/d-re-cr':  maritime  dept 
of  France,  bounded  n  w.  by  the  English  Channel,  s.  by  the 
dept,  of  Eure;  2,328  sq.  m.  The  Seine  flows  through  the 
s.  districts;  but  a  number  of  important  though  small  streams 
flow  n.w.  across  the  dept,  and  fall  into  the  Channel.  .  The 
range  of  the  hills  of  Caux  extends  e.  to  w.;  and  s.  of  it  are 
rich  pasture-lands,  watered  by  the  Seine  and  its  affluents. 
Manufactures  are  very  largely  developed,  and  in  many 
branches.  Husbandry  flourishes  chiefly  in  the  middle  and 
e.  districts.  The  coasts  are  of  chalk-c'liHs,  in  height  200 
to  650  ft.  The  arrondissements  are  Dieppe,  le  Havre, 
Rouen,  Neufchatel,  and  Yvetot.  The  cap.,  Rouen,  com¬ 
municates  with  Dieppe  by  a  direct  line  of  railway. — Pop. 
dept.  (1876)  798,414;  (1886)  833,386;  (1901)  583,883. 

SEIRFISH,  serfish  ( Cybium  guttatum ):  fish  of  family 
Scombridce,  having  finlets,  and  the  sides  of  the  tail  keeled, 
the  teeth  compressed  and  sharp.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of  the 
E.  Indies,  and  is  one  of  their  most  valuable  fishes.  In  size 
and  form,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  salmon,  which  its  flesli 
resembles  in  firmness  and  flavor,  though  of  white  color. 
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SEISMIC,  a.  siz'mik,  or  Sexs'mal,  a.  -mal  [Gr.  seismos , 
an  earthquake — from  seid,  I  shake]:  pertaining  to  an 
earthquake. 

SEISMOGRAPHY,  n.  siz-mdg'rd-fl  [Gr.  seismos ,  an 
earthquake — from  seid ,  I  shake;  graphd,  I  describe]:  a 
writing  about,  or  a  description  of,  earthquakes.  Seismo¬ 
graph,  n.  siz  mo-grdf,  an  apparatus  for  registering  the 
shocks  and  undulatory  motions  of  an  earthquake.  Seis'- 
mograph'ic,  a.  * grdj'ik ,  a  term  applied  to  maps  or  charts 
constructed  to  indicate  the  centres  of  convulsions,  lines  of 
direction,  areas  of  distuibance,  and  the  like.  Seismology, 
n.  siz-mdl'o-ji  [Gr.  logos,  discourse]:  the  science  of  earth¬ 
quakes.  Seismom'eter,  n.  -mbm’e-ter  [Gr.  melron,  a 
measure]:  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  duration  and 
force  of  an  earthquake,  or  of  any  movement  of  the  ground. 
Seismom'etry,  n.  - e-tri ,  the  mensuration  of  certain 
phenomena  of  earthquakes.  Setsmoscope,  n.  siz  mo  skdp 
[Gr.  skoped,  I  see  or  spy] :  an  instrument  for  rendering 
visible  the  very  feeblest  impulses  of  an  earthquake. 

SEISTAN,  sds-tdn'  (or  Sistan),  Lake  of;  or  Hamoon 
Lake,  hd-mon'  (anc.  Aria  Palm):  large,  irregularly 
shaped,  shallow  lake  or  lake-basin  in  the  long-disputed 
border  region  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan;  bordered 
with  plantations  of  tamarisk  and  low  trees,  and  inclosed 
by  the  province  of  Seistan.  It  is  25  parasangs  (a  parasang 
=  3  45  English  m.)  in  length,  and  6  to  12  parasangs  in 
breadth.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  accurately  the  form  and 
posiiion  of  the  lake,  but  the  most  recent  explorations  seem 
to  confirm  Gen.  Ferrier,  who  says  that  it  is  in  lat.  about  31° 
— 32°  n.,  and  that  it  lies  obliquely  from  60°  long,  in  the  u. 
to  59°  long,  in  the  s.  It  was  visited  1872  by  Major  Lovett 
and  Sir  Richard  Pollock.  Of  the  rivers  which  feed  the 
lake,  none,  except  the  Helmund,  contribute  any  waters 
during  the  summer,  as  they  are  then  diverted  for  irriga¬ 
tion  of  the  laud.  The  lake,  which  has  no  outlet,  in  time  of 
flood  overflows  its  boundaries,  and  fertilizes  large  tracts  of 
country.  It  is  only  about  4  ft.  deep  through  large  por¬ 
tions;  and  in  dry  seasons  it  becomes  a  mere  swamp.  It  is 
the  remainder  from  an  ancient  lake  which  must  have  been 
of  great  size.  Its  waters  are  black  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste. — Seistan  is  a  corruption  of  Saghistan— i.e.,  the  coun 
try  of  the  saghis,  a  kind  of  wood  which  grows  here  in 
abundance. 

SEIZE  ,  v.  sez  [F.  saisir,  to  seize — from  mid.  L.  sacire, 
to  take  possession:  OHG.  sazzan,  sezzan ,  to  put  in  possession 
of]:  to  take  or  lay  hold  on  suddenly;  to  take  possession  of 
without  right;  to  take  forcible  possession  of  by  legal  au 
thority;  to  put  or  be  in  possession;  to  arrest  or  capture;  to 
fasten  on  or  upon.  Seiz  ing,  imp.  Seized,  pp.  sezd. 
Seiz'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  seizes.  Seiz'or,  n.  -dr,  in  law . 
one  who  seizes  or  takes  possession.  Seiz'able,  a.  -a-blt 
that  may  be  seized;  liable  to  be  seized.  Seizure,  n. 
wzh’ur ,  the  act  of  seizing;  the  state  of  being  seized;  the  act- 
of  taking  forcible  possession;  the  thing  taken  or  seized; 
capture;  act  of  taking  by  warrant;  grasp;  possession.  To 
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BE  seized  of,  to  have  possession.  Seizln,  or  Seisin,  n. 
sez'  in  [F.  saisine ,  possession  of  land]:  in  law,  possession, 
or  the  act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  land  ( Sasine  is  the  obs. 
Scotch  form).  Seizin  in  fact  or  deed,  when  there  is 
actual  possession.  Seizin  in  law,  when  something  is 
done  short  of  actual  possession,  but  which  the  law  considers 
possession.  —Syn.  of  ‘seize’:  to  grasp;  capture;  clutch; 
snatch;  catch;  apprehend;  arrest;  take;  gripe;  fasten;  fix. 

SEJANT,  a.,  or  Sejeant,  a.  sejant;  in  F.  Assis 

[Norm.  F.  sejant,  sitting:  F. 
seant,  sitting;  seoir,  to  sit — from 
L.  sedere,  to  sit]:  in  her.,  sitting, 
like  a  cat,  with  the  forefeet 
straight.  Sejant  rampant, 
sitting  with  the  forefeet  lifted 
up. 

SE JANUS,  sejafnus ,  jEliub, 
e'li-us:  minister  of  Tiberius  (q.v.). 

SELACHII,  n.  se-ld’shi-i  [Gr. 
seldchos,  a  fish  having  cartilages 
instead  of  bones] :  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  order  of  fishes, as  the  sharks, 
rays,  etc.  (see  Cartilaginous 
Fishes:  Plagiostomi).  Sela'- 
Sejant  affronts.  chian,  n.  -an,  one  of  the  Sela- 

chii. 

SELAH,  n.  se'ld  [probably  from  Heb.  sdldh,  to  rest]:  a 
Heb.  word  used  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  denote  that  there  is  to  be  a  pause 
in  the  singing  of  the  song — by  others,  an  increase  in  the 
sound. 

SELBY,  sel'bi :  market-town  and  river-port  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England;  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  12  m.  s.  of  York  by  railway.  The  ancient  Gothic 
cross  which  adorns  the  market-place,  and  the  character  of 
the  architecture  of  the  houses,  attest  the  age  of  the  town. 
The  magnificent  parish  church,  300  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide, 
is  part  of  an  abbey  founded  by  the  Conqueror  1068.  The 
movable  bridge  across  the  river  offers  passage  to  ship¬ 
ping,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to  S.  for  vessels  of  200 
tons.  Means  of  communication  by  railway  and  canal  are 
abundant.  There  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  slips 
for  building  river-craft;  and  the  manufactures  include  sail¬ 
cloth,  ropes,  etc.  Pop.  (1881)  6,033;  (1891)6,022. 

SELCOUTH,  a.  sel'koth  [AS.  seldcuth,  seldom  known 
—from  seld,  seldom;  cuth,  known]:  In  OK,  uncommon; 
rarely  known. 
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SELDEN,  sel'den,  John:  illustrious  English  scholar  and 
lawyer:  1584,  Dec.  16—1654,  Nov.  30;  b.  near  Worthing, 
in  Sussex.  He  studied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  three  years 
and  (1803)  became  a  member  of  Clifford’s  Inn,  London, 
and  (1804)  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  great  learning  began  to  attract  attention,  and  won  for 
him  the  friendship  of  Camden,  Usher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
and  other  prominent  men.  S.  wrote  his  first  treatise, 
Analecton  Anglo- Britannica,  in  1606,  on  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  Britain  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  (pub¬ 
lished  9  years  later).  In  1610,  appeared  his  Jani  Anglorum 
Facies  Altera  (English  transl.  1683),  giving  an  account  of 
the  common  and  statute  law  of  English  Brittany  to  the 
death  of  Henry  II.;  and  1614,  Titles  of  Honor,  still  an  au¬ 
thority  on  its  subject.  His  work  on  Semitic  mythology, 
De  Diis  Syriis,  Syntagmata  Duo  (1617),  established  his 
European  fame  as  an  Oriental  scholar.  Next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  he  excited  great  indignation  among  the  bishops  by 
his  Treatise  of  Tytlies,  aiming  to  prove  that  under  Christ¬ 
ianity  tithes  are  due  not  by  divine  right,  but  solely  be¬ 
cause  the  law  has  imposed  them.  S.  was  assailed  with 
diatribes,  and  arguments  on  arguments  to  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  reply — having  been  summoned  before  the 
privy-council  and  censured  for  his  book.  In  1631,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  advising  parliament  to  repudiate  King 
James’s  doctrine  that  their  privileges  were  originally  royal 
grants;  1623,  he  was  elected  member  for  Lancaster;  and 
thereafter  till  his  death,  he  took  a  considerable  part  in 
public  affairs,  yet  not  neglecting  scholarly  pursuits.  S.’s 
political  position  is  difficult  to  define.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  sympathy  was  with  the  popular  cause  and  the 
parliament,  and  that  he  siucerel}r  opposed  the  views  of  the 
court-party  and  the  king;  but  S.  was  a  constitutional  law¬ 
yer,  deriving  his  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  from  the 
history  of  the  nation,  and  not  from  religious  zeal  or  meta¬ 
physical  considerations.  Still,  he  ‘loved  his  ease,’  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clarendon,  and  so  let  things  be  done,  without  pro¬ 
test,  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  Personally,  he  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  King  Charles,  for  his  learning  and 
moderation.  In  1629,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  for 
his  active  opposition  to  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  court; 
and  remained  a  prisoner  8  months,  when  he  was  released 
through  the  favor  of  Abp.  Laud  and  the  lord  treasurer; 
1640,  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  Uuiv.  of  Oxford;  and 
now,  when  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  nation 
began  to  grow  fierce,  he  was  occasionally  suspected  of 
lacking  zeal  for  popular  liberty.  He  threw  the  weight 
of  his  learning  and  argument  into  the  scale  against  the 
bishops  (toward  whom,  like  Milton  and  other  "lay-cham¬ 
pions  of  freedom,  he  felt  a  peculiarly  strong  antipathy), 
when  the  question  came  up  as  to  their  tenure  of  seats  in 
parliament:  he  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  Abp.  Laud,  though  S.  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  active  in  the  later  proceedings  against 
that  prelate;  he  sat  as  a  lay-member  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster  1643,  and  perplexed  his  clerical 
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colleagues  sadly.  In  1644,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  12 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty;  in  1646,  the  sum  of  £5,000 
was  voted  to  him  by  parliament,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  and  sutferings  for  liberty;  in  1647,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  university  ‘visitors/  and  always  used 
his  influence  to  moderate  the  fanaticism  of  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  (which  he  dis¬ 
approved  as  unlawful  and  inexpedient),  he  took  little  share 
in  public  matters.  His  death  occurred  in  the  house  of 
Elizabeth,  dowager-countess  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had 
long  lived  in  such  intimacy  that  people  said  they  were 
married.  The  principal  writings  of  S.,  besides  those  above 
mentioned,  are:  Marmora  Arundelliana  (1629);  Be  Succes- 
sionibus  in  Bona  Befuncti  secundum  Leges  Hebratorum(  1634); 
Be  Successione  in  Pontificatum  Hebrceorum,  Libri  Buo  (Leyd. 
1638);  Be  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium ,  juxta  Bisciplinam 
Hebroeorum  (1640),  a  work  more  learned  than  critical  (like 
most  of  S.’s  biblical  productions, who  tho  ight  far  too  much 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Rabbins);  Be  Anno  Givili  et  Galen - 
dario  Judaico  (1646);  Be  Synedriis  et  Prcefecturis  Hebroe¬ 
orum  et  seq.)\  besides  a  great  variety  of  posthumous 

works,  of  which  the  most  famous,  and  most  valuable,  is 
his  Taole-talk  (recorded  and  published  by  his  amanuensis, 
Richard  Milward,  1689).  S.  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
his  great  contemporaries,  both  royalist  and  parliamenta¬ 
rian,  for  his  integrity,  candor,  and  vast  erudition;  but  his 
moral  courage  or  enthusiasm  was  not  remarkable  (except 
when  tilting  at  the  bishops — then,  like  Erasmus  on  the 
monks,  he  was  quite  heroic);  and,  on  the  whole,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Milton,  he  occupies  the  level  which  Erasmus 
did  in  relation  to  Luther.  S.’s  works  were  collected  and 
published  at  London,  3  folio  vols.  1726. 

SELDOM,  ad.  seldom  [Ger.  selten;  Dut.  zelden;  Dan. 
sielden;  Icel.  sjaldan,  seldom:  Goth,  sildaleiks,  wonderful]: 
rarely;  not  often. 

SEL  D’OR,  sel  dor:  a  salt  employed  in  photography, 
originally  to  aid  in  fixing  and  improving  the  image  on  a 
daguerreotype-plate,  recently  for  toning  positive  paper- 
proofs.  It  is  a  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium 
— formula  AUiNae^Oah-  It  is  formed  when  1  part 
of  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  is  added  to  3  parts  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  also  in  solution.  The  hyposulphite 
cf  soda  should  be  always  in  excess  during  the  mixture,  a 
condition  secured  by  adding  the  chloride  of  gold  to  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  salt  so 
formed  is  precipitated  in  fine,  white,  crystalline  needles  ol 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  above  mixed  solutions;  these 
are  collected  on  bibulous  paper,  and  gently  dried  for  use. 
Adulterations  in  the  commercial  article,  unfortunately 
common,  may  be  ascertained  by  precipitating,  igniting, 
and  weighing  the  gold  contained  in  the  sample  that  it  is 
desired  to  test.  Nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine  will  decom¬ 
pose  this  salt,  and  precipitate  its  contained  gold  in  the 
metallic  form. 


SELECT— SELENITE. 

SELECT,  a.  se-lekt  '  [L.  selectus,  select;  seligere,  to 
choose— from  se,  aside  or  apart;  lego,  I  choose:  Sp.  selecto, 
select]:  picked;  nicely  chosen;  choice:  V.  to  take  by  pref¬ 
erence  from  among  a  number;  to  choose;  to  pick  out;  to 
call.  Selecting,  imp.  Select  ed,  pp. :  Adj.  chosen 
from  among  a  number;  picked.  Select'or,  n.  -er,  one 
who  selects.  Select'ly,  ad.  -li.  Select  ness,  n.  -nes, 
state  of  being  select  or  well  chosen.  Selection,  n.  se-lek'- 
shiin  [L.  selectibnem ]:  the  act  of  choosing;  things  selected; 
a  book  with  select  pieces.  Select'edly,  ad.  -li.  Select¬ 
ive,  a.  -iv,  exercising  choice  in  the  way  of  selection. 
Select'man,  n.  in  New  England  towns,  an  officer  chosen 
annually  to  manage  their  affairs,  provide  for  the  poor,  etc. 
Natural  selection,  that  process  in  nature  by  which 
plants  and  animals  best  fitted  for  the  conditions  in  which 
they  ar-e  placed  survive  and  spread,  while  the  less  fitted  die 
out  and  disappear. — Syn.  of  ‘selection’:  choice;  option; 
preference;  election;  pick. 

SELENE,  se-le'ne:  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  of  the 
moon;  called  also  Mene,  and  in  Latin  Luna.  Her  myth 
is  differently  told,  but  the  most  common  account  makes 
her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  and  sister  of  Helios 
(<tlie  Sun)  and  Eos  (the  Dawn);  as  sister  of  Helios,  called 
also  Phoibos  (the  Shining  One),  she  had  the  name  Phoebe; 
and  latterly  was  identified  with  Artemis  (see  Diana), 
though  the  identification  was  never  exact,  as  Artemis 
always  retained  her  reputation  for  chastity,  while  S  had 
50  daughters  by  her  lover  Endymion,  and  several  by  Zeus, 
one  of  whom  wras  called  Erse  ('  the  Dew  ’),  indicating  the 
original  physical  character  of  the  myth.  In  Art,  the  twro 
are  always  distinct.  S.  is  represented  by  the  poets  with 
long  wings  and  a  golden  diadem,  riding  across  the  heavens 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  horses,  cowts,  or  mules. 

SELENITE,  sele-nlt:  transparent  and  beautiful  variety 
of  Gypsum  (q.v.),  white,  or  tinged  with  green,  gray,  oi 
yellow;  named  from  its  subdued  moon-like  lustre  and 
transparency.  It  is  often  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms, 
sometimes  in  lenses;  and  twin  crystals  and  quadruple 
crystals  occur.  A  common  form  is  flat  twin  crystals, 
revolved  on  each  other  so  as  to  resemble  an  arrowdiead  or 
fish  tail.  Many-faced  crystals  occur  loosely  in  soil  near 
Pike’s  Peak.  S.  is  found  in  common  gypsum,  in  rock- 
salt.,  in  the  Blue  Clay  of  s.  England,  etc.  It  is  easily  cut, 
and  is  capable  of  being  split  into  extremely  thin  plates, 
flexible,  though  not  elastic.  It  w^as  used  by  the  ancients 
for  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  use  glass.  The 
Romans  imported  it  from  Spain,  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Africa:  the  liot-houses  of  Tiberius  were  covered  with  it, 
and  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
bee-hives  by  those  who  wished  to  watch  the  operations  of 
the  bees,  it  is  used  for  making  the  finest  stucco  and  the 
most  delicate  pastel  colors.  When  burned  and  perfectly 
dry,  its  powder  is  used  for  cleansing  and  polishing 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearls. 


SELENIUM. 

SELENIUM,  n.  se-W  ni-iim  [Gr.  selene ,  the  moon — akin 
to  selas,  light]:  elementary  substance  having  the  appearance 
of  lead,  but  brittle,  and  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color, 
chemically  allied  to  sulphur  (see  below).  Selenic,  a.  se- 
le  riik ,  pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  selenium — applied  to 
an  acid  containing  one  equivalent  of  selenium  and  three  of 
oxygen.  Seleniate,  n.  se-le  ni-dt,  a  salt  of  selenic  acid. 
Selenide,  n.  sel'e-nid,  a  compound  of  selenium  with  a 
metal— same  as  Seleniuret,  the  latter  being  much  less 
used.  Selenious,  a.  se-le’ ni- us,  applied  to  an  acid  con¬ 
taining  one  equivalent  of  selenium  and  two  of  oxygen. 
Selenite,  n.  sel’ e-nit  [Gr.  selenites,  foliated  sulphate  of 
lime]:  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  (see  below) 
Sel'enit'ic,  a.  -nitik,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  selenite 
Seleniuret,  n.  sel-en'  yii-ret,  a  compound  of  seleuium  wit! 
a  metal  or  other  elementary  body.  Selen'iureted,  a. 
-rel-ed,  combined  with  selenium.  Seleniureted  hy¬ 
drogen,  an  ill-smelling  and  noxious  gas. 

SELENIUM,  se-le’ni-um  (Se;  old  equiv.  39"5;  new,  79; 
sp.  gr.  4*28):  an  element  having  two  forms.  In  the  vitreous 
form,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  a  solid  of  dark-brown 
color,  and  when  broken  presents  a  conchoidal  vitreous 
fracture;  thin  splinters  of  it  are,  however,  of  dark-red  tint 
when  seen  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodor¬ 
ous,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. — When  S.  is  very 
slowly  cooled  from  the  fused  condition,  its  appearance  is 
quite  different;  the  structure  being  granular  or  crystalline 
(sometimes  called  ‘metallic’)-  Crystalline  S.  is  of  dull 
leaden  color;  unlike  the  vitreous  S.,  is  very  opaque  to 
light  even  in  thin  films;  and  is  a  conductor  of  electricity 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  diminishes  up  to  the  point  of  fusion, 
but  suddenly  increases  as  the  S-  becomes  liquid.  Another 
property  of  crystalline  S.,  which  has  recently  given  it  a 
new  interest,  is  that  it  is  remarkably  sensitive  to  light;  and 
its  electrical  resistance  varies  very  much  according  to  its 
exposure  to  light,  being  much  less  in  the  light  than  in  the 
dark.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  property  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  which  led  1880  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Photophone  (q.v.). 

S.  remains  a  solid  up  to  392°,  when  it  fuses  into  a  fluid, 
which  boils  at  650°,  emitting  an  inodorous  vapor  of  deep 
yellow  tint.  When  heated  in  the  air,  S.  does  not  readily 
take  fire;  but  it  is  combustible,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
flame,  while  a  portion  of  it  is  volatilized  in  red  fumes.  The 
products  of  combustion  are  oxide  of  S.  and  selenious  acid. 

S.  is  rare  in  nature;  it  is  found  chiefly  as  a  selenide  in 
combination  with  lead,  silver,  copper,  or  iron;  but  it  has 
been  discovered  in  sulphur  also,  and  in  certain  sulphides 
of  iron.  It  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen— oxide  of 
S.,  selenious  acid,  and  selenic  acid;  while  with  hydrogen 
it  forms  seleniureted  hydrogen,  or  liydroselenic  acid. 

S.  was  discovered  1817  by  Berzelius,  in  the  refuse  of  a 
sulphuric-acid  manufactory.  He  named  it  S.  [from  Gr. 
selene,  the  moon],  because  in  many  respects  it  resembled 
tellurium  [named  from  Lat.  tellus,  the  earth]. 


SELENOGRAPHY— SELEUCIA. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  n.  sel  e-nog'  ra-fi  [Gr.  selene,  the 
moon;  graphe ,  a  writing]:  a  description  of  the  moon. 
Selenograph,  n.  sel-e'nd-grOf,  a  delineation  or  picture  of 
the  moon’s  surface,  or  a  part  of  it.  Sel  enograph  ic,  a. 
* no  grafik ,  or  Sel'enograph  ical,  a.  -i-kdl,  pertaining  to 
a  description  of  the  moon.  Sel  enog’raphist,  n.  - nog’rJ 
fist,  or  Sel'enog'rapher,  il  -fer,  one  who  studies  the 
character  of  the  moon,  and  describes  it. 

SELEUCIA,  se-lu-shVa:  name  of  seven  ancient  cities  of 
Asia;  in  Syria,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Caria,  and. 
Mesopotamia;  founded  during  the  earlier  existence  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Seleucidoe  (q.v.).  The  two  most  distin¬ 
guished  were:  1.  Seleucia  Pieria,  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  on  the  sea-shore,  about  4  m.  n.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroutes,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  seaport  of 
Antioch,  and  became  of  great  importance  during  the  wars 
between  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies  for  the  possession 
of  Syria.  It  rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  ruins  have  been  fully  explored  and  described  in  modern 
times  by  Pococke  ( Observations  on  Syria)  and  Chesney 
(Royal  Geographical  Society’s  Journal,  YIII.).  Its  formerly 
magnificent  port  is  in  such  good  preservation  as  to  require 
few  repairs  to  render  it  serviceable;  and  the  remarkable 
tuunel  1,088  yards  in  length,  through  the  solid  rock— form 
iug  the  only  communication  between  the  city  and  the  sea— 
and  the  remains  of  its  triple  line  of  walls,  of  its  citadel, 
temples,  amphitheatre,  necropolis,  etc.,  all  attest  its  ancient 
importance  and  splendor.— 2.  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
also  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  40  m.  (according  to  Strabo  88)  n.e.  of  Babylon, 
which  was  despoiled  to  supply  materials  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  city.  Situated  in  a  district  of  great  fertility, 
commanding  the  great  trading-routes  of  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
and  western  Persia,  it  rapidly  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
splendor,  supplanted  Babylon  as  cap.  of  the  e.  portion  of 
the  Seleucide  monarchy,  and  when  in  the  acme  of  its  great¬ 
ness  contained  a  pop.  of  more  than  600,000.  Even  in 
Strabo’s  time,  it  was  larger  than  Antioch  in  Syria,  the 
greatest  commercial  emporium  of  Asia;  and  till  its  final 
destruction,  its  pop.  is  said  to  have  never  fallen  below  half 
a  million.  During  the  decline  of  the  Seleucide  monarchy, 
it  became  independent,  and  formed,  from  its  wealth  and 
splendor,  an  irresistible  bait  to  the  robber-tribes  of  south¬ 
ern  Armenia  and  Media,  who  partially  plundered  it  more 
than  once.  But  its  position  on  the  confines  of  Persia, 
which  gave  it  its  greatness,  was  also  the  cause  of  its  de¬ 
struction;  for  when  the  Seleucide  monarchy  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  Romans,  and  the  long  and  desolating  struggle 
began  between  the  latter  and  Persia,  S.,  placed  between 
two  fires,  was  speedily  brought  to  ruin.  It  was  burned  by 
Trajan  (a.d.  116),  and  a  few  years  afterward  by  Lucius 
Verus;  and  when  visited  by  Septimius  Stverus  was  as 
desolate  as  the  mighty  city  which  it  had  supplanted.  Em¬ 
peror  Julian  found  the  whole  country  round  it  converted 
iptoavast  marsh,  the  haunt  of  innumerable  beasts  of  chase 
^ud  wild-fowl,  and  the  city  itself  completely  deserted. 


SELEUCID/E. 

SELEUCID^E,  se-lu'sl-de:  dynasty  of  kings  to  whom 
fell  that  portion  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  immense  and 
ill-compacted  monarchy  which  included  Syria,  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  prov¬ 
inces. 

Seleucus  I.,  surnamed  Nicatok,  first  of  this  line;  b.c. 
about  358-280  (king  b.c.  306-280);  was  son  of  Autiochus, 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Perdiccas,  and  in 
the  second  partition  of  the  provinces  of  Alexander  the 
Great’s  kingdom,  obtained  Babylonia,  to  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Antigouus,  he  subsequently  added  Susiana;  but  a 
misunderstanding  with  that  powerful  chief  having  arisen, 
Seleucus  took  refuge  in  Egypt  b.c.  316.  The  victory 
gained  by  Ptolemy  over  Antigonus’s  son  Demetrius,  at 
Gaza,  having  laid  open  the  route  to  the  East,  Seleucus  re¬ 
turned  to  his  satrapy,  amid  the  congratulations  of  his 
subjects,  b.c.  312.  Oct.  1  of  this  year  (the  date  of  Seleu- 
cus’s  return  to  Babylon)  begins  the  era  of  the  Selviicidce. 
Having  next  recovered  Susiana,  he  conquered  Media,  and 
extended  his  powrer  to  the  Oxus  and  Indus.  Of  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  Sandrocottus  (q.v.)  there  are  few  details 
extant.  In  b.c.  306  lie  assumed  the  regal  title;  and  four 
years  afterward  joined  the  confederacy  of  Ptolemy,  Lysim- 
achus,  and  G’assander,  against  the  now  formidable  Antig- 
onus,  deciding  the  battle  of  Ipsus  b.c.  301  chiefly  by  his 
cavalry  and  elephants.  Being  now,  after  Antigonus’s 
death,  the  most  powerful  of  Alexander’s  successors,  he 
obtained  the  largest  share  in  the  conquered  kingdom,  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  whole  of  Syria  falling 
to  him.  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  war  broke  out 
with  Demetrius  (now  his  father-in-law),  and  afterward 
with  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace  and  the  other  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  both  contests  terminating  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  opponents,  and  being  followed  by  his  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  assassinated 
b.c.  280  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Of  Seleucus’s  personal 
character  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  of  his 
history  which  remain;  according  to  Pausanias,  he  w7as  the 
most  upright  of  Alexander’s  successors,  unstained  by 
those  crimes  which  have  foully  blotted  the  characters  of 
the  others;  but  of  his  consummate  generalship  and  great 
political  talents  we  have  sufficient  proof.  He  pursued 
with  great  zeal  the  plan  of  ‘  Helleniziug’  the  East,  by 
founding  numerous  Greek  and  Macedonian  colonies  in 
various  parts  of  his  dominions;  he  also  built  numerous 
cities,  several  of  which— as  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Seleu- 
cia  on  the  Tigris— rose  to  be  among  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  in  the  world.— After  the  reigns  of  Antiochus 
I.  (q.v.)  and  Antiochus  II.  (q.v.)  Seleucus  II.  (reigned 
b.c.  246-226)  surnamed  Callinicus,  obtained  the  throne; 
but  having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother  Laodice,  mur¬ 
dered  his  stepmother  Berenice,  an  Egyptian  princess,  he 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
(q.v.).  However,  he  recovered  his  throne  on  Ptolemy’s 
withdrawal,  and  though  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with 


SELEUCIDiE. 

the  Egyptians,  he  maintained  his  hold  of  Syria  and  most 
of  Asia  Minor  against  both  the  Egyptians  and  his  younger 
brother  Antioclius,  who  exercised  independent  authority 
over  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Antiochus  was  at  a  later  period 
wholly  defeated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  soon  after  murdered 
by  robbers.  Seleucus  II.  undertook  a  great  expedition 
against  the  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  but 
was  totally  routed  by  Arsaces  I.,  King  of  Parthia;  while, 
on  the  n.w.,  several  provinces  were  wrested  from  him  by 
Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus. — His  sons,  Seleucus  III. 
(reigned  b.c.  226-223)  surnamed  Oeraunus,  and  Anti¬ 
ochus  III.  (q.v.)  ‘  the  Great,’  were  his  successors,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  the  first  of  the  dynasty  who  came  into  collision 
with  the  Romans.— Seleucus  IV.  (reigned  b.c,  187-175), 
surnamed  Philopator,  was  eager  to  dispossess  the  king 
of  Pergamus  of  the  provinces  wrhich  he  had  taken  from 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  but  fear  of  the  Romans  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  his  design. — Antiochus  IV.  (q.vA 
Epiphanes  (I.)  (‘the  Illustrious’),  conquered  Coele-Syria 
and  Palestine  from  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  they  had  been 
given  by  his  father;  but  retired  from  Egypt  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Romans.  He  practiced  the  most  atrocious  cruelties 
on  the  Jews,  whose  religion  he  endeavored  to  root  out, 
and  introduce  the  Greek  religion;  but  the  heroic  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Maccabees  (q.v.)  completely  foiled  his  project. 
He  died  in  a  state  of  raving  madness,  attributed  to  his 
sacrilegious  crimes  by  his  subjects,  who  in  derision  con¬ 
verted  his  surname  into  Epimanes  (‘  the  Madman  ’). — The 
succeeding  names  of  the  dynasty  were:  Antiochus  V., 
Eupator  (reigned  b.c.  164-162);  Demetrius  I.,  Soter 
(reigned  b  c.  162-150),  who  regained  Babylon,  lost  Judea, 
and  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  impostor  Alexander 
Balas  (reigned  b.c.  150-146);  Demetrius  II.,  Nicator 
(reigned  b  c.  146-138,  128-125),  who  overthrew  the  impos¬ 
tor,  and  was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  Paithians, 
Syria  having  been  already  seized  by  Diodotus  surnamed 
Tryphon,  who  set  up  the  puppet  Antiochus  VI.,  Theos 
(reigned  b.c.  144-142),  and  afterward  ascended  the  throne 
himself  (reigned  b.c.  142-137);  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes 
(reigned  b.c.  137-128),  who  restored  the  royal  line  of  the 
Seleucidae;  Antiochus  VIII.,  Grypus  (reigned  b.c.  125- 
96),  who  was  compelled  to  share  his  dominions  with  his  half- 
brother,  Antiochus  IX.,  Cyzicenus  (reigned  b.c.  111-95); 
Seleucus  V.  or  VI.,  Epiphanes  (reigned  b.c.  96-94);  and 
Antiochus  X.,  Eusebes  reigned  b.c.  95-83),  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  division  till  b.c.  94,  when  the  latter  was  vic¬ 
torious  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  seized  the  whole  kingdom; 
for  which,  however,  he  was  forced  to  fight  with  Philip, 
and  Antiochus  XI.,  Epiphanes  (II.),  younger  brother  of 
Seleucus  V;  and  Demetrius  III.,  Euc^erus  (reigned  b.c. 
94-88),  a  third  brother  of  Seleucus  V.,  who,  with  Philip, 
next  claimed  the  sovereignty,  which  was  taken  from  them 
by  Tigranes  (reigned  b.c.  83-69),  King  of  Armenia,  at  the 
solicit  ition  of  the  Syrians;  Antiochus  XII.,  Dionysus,  a 
fourth  brother  of  Seleucus  V.,  and  Antiochus  XIII. 
(reigned  b.c.  69-65),  Asiaticus.  The  short-lived  prosperity 
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of  this  dynasty,  for  it  had  begun  to  decline  during  the  reign 
of  Seleucus  II.,  80  years  after  its  foundation,  was  due 
principally  to  the  fatal  principle  on  which  it  was  founded 
— viz.,  that  of  establishing  a  Graoco-Macedonian  power  in 
a  foreign  country,  instead  of  conciliating  the  attachment 
of  the  native  populations,  and  governing  them  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Eastern  method;  the  consequences 
were  the  successive  revolts  of  the  natives,  the  foundation 
of  the  independent  and  hostile  kingdoms  of  Bactria, 
Parthia,  Armenia,  Judea,  and  the  ultimate  conversion  of 
the  small  remnant  into  a  Roman  province  by  Cneius  Pom¬ 
poms  b.c.  65. 

SELF,  n.  self,  plu.  Selves,  selvz  [Icel.  sjdlfr;  Goth. 
silba;  Dan.  selv;  Sw.  sjelf;  Ger.  selbst,  self]:  one’s  own 
individual  person;  personality;  identity;  one’s  self,  as,  the 
fondness  we  have  for  self;  care  of  personal  interest;  selfish¬ 
ness:  Adj.  particular;  very,  as  se^/same  day:  preceded  by 
the  pronouns  my,  thy,  him,  her,  it,  them,  etc. ,  self  forms 
reciprocal  pronouns,  as  myself;  self  used  as  a  common 
prefix  signifies  by,  in,  of,  to,  or  with,  one’s  self  or  itself,  as 
s^-acting.  Self  ish,  a.  -ish,  having  chiefly  or  solely  a 
view  to  one’s  own  interest;  influenced  in  actions  from 
motives  of  private  advantage;  without  regard  for  others; 
egotistical.  Self'ishly,  ad.  -II.  Self'ishness,  n.  -nes, 
the  qualit}r  of  being  selfish;  attention  to  one’s  own  interests, 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  others.  Self-abasement,  n. 
humiliation  from  a  sense  of  inferiority,  guilt,  or  shame. 
Self-acting,  a.  acting  by  or  of  itself.  Self-action,  n. 
action  by  or  originating  in  itself.  Self  begotten,  a. 
begotten  by  one’s  own  powers.  Self-command,  n.  that 
equanimity  of  mind  which  enables  a  man  in  trying  situa¬ 
tions  to  conduct  himself  with  coolness  and  prudence;  self- 
control.  Self-complacency,  n.  satisfaction  with  one’s 
character,  performances,  etc.  Self-conceit,  n.  high 
opinion  of  one’s  self;  vanity;  arrogance;  egotism;  self-will. 
Self-conceited,  a.  vain;  having  a  high  opinion  of  one’s 
own  importance  or  abilities.  Self-concettedness,  n.  an 
overweening  opinion  of  one’s  own  importance  or  accom¬ 
plishments.  Self-condemned,  a.  condemned  by  one’s 
own  conscience.  Self-condemnation,  n.  condemnation 
by  one’s  own  conscience.  Self-confidence,  n.  reliance 
on  one’s  own  judgment  or  ability.  Self-confident,  a. 
relying  on  one’s  own  judgment.  Self-conscious,  a.  un¬ 
duly  conscious  of  one’s  own  acts  or  states  as  belonging  to 
one’s  self  and  their  effects  upon  others.  Self-contradic¬ 
tion,  n.  the  act  of  contradicting  itself  or  themselves;  a 
proposition  of  two  terms,  one  of  which  contradicts  the 
other.  Self-contradictory,  a.  contradicting  itself  or 
themselves.  Self-control,  n.  restraint  exercised  over 
one’s  self.  Self-convicted,  a.  convicted  by  one’s  own 
consciousness  or  knowledge.  Self-culture,  n.  education 
or  training  of  one’s  self.  Self-deceit,  or  Self-deception, 
n.  deception  that  originates  from  one’s  own  mistake  or  fault. 
Self-defense,  n.  the  act  of  defending  one’s  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  person,  or  property.  Self-degradation,  n.  the  act 
or  the  effect  of  lowering  or  debasing  one’s  self.  Self- 
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delusion,  n.  a  delusion  respecting  one’s .  self.  Sklf- 
denial,  n.  forbearance  to  gratify  one's  appetites  or  desires. 
Self-destruction,  u.  death  by  one’s  own  bands;  suicide. 
Self-determination,  n.  determination  of  one’s  own  acta 
by  one’s  own  powers.  Self-devoted,  a.  voluntarily  de¬ 
voted.  Self-devotion,  n.  willingness  to  sacritice  one’s 
self  for  the  sake  of  others;  self-sacrifice.  Self-distrust, 
n.  want  of  confidence  in  one’s  self  or  one’s  own  powers. 
Self-educated,  a.  educated  by  one’s  own  independent 
efforts.  Self-elected,  a.  appointed  or  elected  by  one’s 
own  self.  Self-enjoyment,  n.  satisfaction  or  pleasure  in 
one’s  self.  Self-esteem,  n.  high  opinion  of  one’s  self;  an 
organ  so  called  by  the  phrenologists.  Self  evident,  a. 
evident  without  proof  or  reasoning.  Self-examination, 
n.  an  inquiry  into  one’s  own  conduct  or  motives.  Self¬ 
existence,  n.  existence  by  one’s  self — an  attribute  peculiar 
to  Deity.  Self-existent,  a.  independent  of  any  other 
being.  Self-explaining,  a.  capable  of  being  understood 
without  explanation.  Self-explanatory,  a.  that  explains 
itself.  Self-heal,  n.  the  popular  name  of  two  plants, 
the  Prunella  vulgaris,  ord.  Labiates ,  and  the  Sanicula 
vulgaris,  or  sanicle,  ord.  Umbellif  eras,  so  named  from  their 
supposed  curative  powers  Self-importance,  n.  exagger¬ 
ated  estimate  of  one’s  own  merit,  manifested  in  conduct  or 
manners;  pomposity.  Self-important,  a.  manifesting  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  one’s  own  merits.  Self-imposed, 
a.  voluntarily  taken  on  one’s  self.  Self-indulgence,  n. 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  one’s  passions,  appetites,  and 
desires.  Self-interest,  n.  regard  to  one’s  self  only. 
Self-interested,  a.  marked  or  prompted  by  personal 
motives.  Self-love,  n.  love  of  one’s  own  person,  interest, 
or  happiness.  Self-made,  a.  raised  in  the  world  by  one’s 
own  industry.  Self  possessed,  a.  calm;  collected;  having 
self-command.  Self-possession,  n.  calmness  and  equa¬ 
nimity  of  mind.  Self-praise,  n.  the  praise  or  commen¬ 
dation  of  one’s  self.  Self-preservation,  n.  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  one’s  self  from  injury  or  destruction — a  powerful 
instinct  possessed  by  all  living  creatures.  Self-register¬ 
ing,  a.  recording  its  own  indications  of  phenomena,  said  of 
certain  scientific  instruments.  Self-regulated,  a.  regu¬ 
lated  by  one’s  self  or  by  itself.  Self-reliance,  n.  reli¬ 
ance  on  one’s  own  powers.  Self-reliant,  a.  trusting  to 
one’s  own  powers.  Self-reproach,  n.  the  act  of  reproach¬ 
ing  or  condemning  one’s  self.  Self-respect,  n.  regard 
for  one’s  own  character  and  the  approval  of  conscience. 
Self-restraint,  n.  restraint  or  command  over  one’s  self; 
self  control.  Self  righteous,  a.  righteous  in  one’s  own 
esteem.  Self-righteousness,  n.  confidence  in  and  reliance 
on  one’s  own  merit  or  virtue— always  used  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  indicating  a  want  rather  than  actual  possession. 
Selfsame,  a.  precisely  the  same;  the  very  same.  Self- 
satisfying,  a.  giving  satisfaction  to  one’s  self.  Self- 
seeking,  a.  seeking  one’s  own  interest  or  happiness  alone; 
selfish:  N.  the  act  or  habit  of  seeking  one’s  owm  interest  and 
happiness.  Self  sufficiency,  n  self -existence;  inde¬ 
pendence  of  others — attributes  of  the  Deity;  a  high  or 
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undue  opinion  of  one’s  own  strength  or  worth.  Set/~- 
sufficient,  a.  independent;  capable  of  working-  out  out 
ends;  having  full  confidence  in  one’s  own  powers;  haughty. 
Self-taught,  a.  educated  and  trained  by  one’s  self.  Self- 
torture,  n.  the  act  of  inflicting  pain  on  one’s  self,  men¬ 
tally  or  physically.  Self-will,  n.  obstinacy.  Self- 
willed,  a.  not  yielding  to  the  expressed  wishes  or  com¬ 
mands  of  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  obey;  obstinate. 
Self-worship,  n.  the  idolizing  of  one’s  self.  Note . — The 
compounds  of  self  are  very  numerous,  and  are  mostly  self- 
explanatoiy;  the  most  common  are  given  above. 

SELF-DEFENSE,  in  Law:  protection  of  one’s  own 
person  or  property  from  injury.  In  defending  oneself  a 
person  may  lawfully  employ  just  so  much  violence  as  is 
‘necessary,’  even  to  the  taking  of  life.  Constructively,  i 
is  self-defense  for  a  husband  or  a  wife  to  repel  an  assailant 
of  either,  and  the  same,  is  to  be  said  of  parent-*  and  chil¬ 
dren,  master  and  servant.  If  two  persons  on  sudden 
provocation  enter  into  combat,  and  in  the  fight  me  of 
them  is  killed,  the  slayer  is  guilty  at  least  of  manslaughter, 
unless  he  can  prove  that  before  dealing  the  fatal  blow  he 
had  refused  further  combat,  and  had  retreated  as  far  as  he 
could  with  safety.  Of  course  one  is  not  acting  in  nec¬ 
essary  self-defense  who  pursues  and  kills  an  aggressor 
from  whom  he  is  no  longer  in  danger. 

SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE:  in  Eng.  history,  a 
measure  carried  through  parliament  1645  by  the  influence 
of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
moving  Essex  and  the  Presbyterians  from  control  of  the 
army.  It  was  moved  by  a  fanatic  of  the  name  of  Zouch 
Tate,  who,  on  the  ground  that  ‘  there  is  but  one  way  of 
ending  so  many  evils,  which  is,  that  everyone  of  us  freely 
renounce  himself,’  proposed  that  ‘no  member  of  either 
house  shall,  during  this  war,  enjoy  or  execute  any  office 
or  command,  civil  or  military,  and  that  an  ordinance  be 
brought  in  accordingly.’  The  ordinance,  which  was  clearly 
intended  to  take  the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  more  moderate  politicians,  and  form  an  army  independ¬ 
ent  of  parliament,  was  the  subject  of  violent  and  protracted 
debate,  but  eventually  passed  in  both  houses,  and  became 
law.  The  consequence  was  that  Essex,  Warwick,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  others  gave  in  their  resignation,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  Fairfax;  Cromwell,  to 
whom,  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  the  self  denying 
ordinance  extended,  as  much  as  to  Essex  and  the  rest,  had 
the  duration  of  his  commission  prolonged  by  the  commons 
on  account  of  his  invaluable  services  as  a  leader  of  cavalry, 
and  by  his  brilliant  achievements  soon  surpassed  his  com 
mauder  in  reputation. 

SELF'-HEAL:  see  Prunella  (plant). 

SELFISH,  SELFSAME;  see  under  Self. 
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SELFRIDGE,  sel'frlj,  Thomas  Oliver:  naval  officer 
b.  Boston,  1804.  Apr.  24.  He  became  a  midshipman  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  1818,  and  after  his  promotion  as  lieut.  1827  he 
served  in  foreign  waters;  commanded  the  flag-ship  of  the 
E.  India  squadron  1845-6,  was  connected  with  the  Pacific 
squadron  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Guaymas,  was  for  several  years  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  navy-yard,  was  connected  with  the  Gulf  squadron, 
and  commanded  the  Mississippi  for  a  short  time  early  in 
the  civil  war,  but  on  account  of  his  wound  was  obliged  to 

leave  the  sea:  and  was  in  charge  of  the  navy-yard  on  Mare 
Island  1862-65.  Admiral  Sellridge  served  at  dif.  periods 

on  the  examining  board,  and  as  lighthouse  insp.  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  became  capt.  1885,  commo.  1862,  rear-admiral 
1866,  and  was  retired  1866.  He  died  1902,  Oct.  15. 

SELIM,  seTim,  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey;  1467-1520,  Sep. 
22  (reigned  1512-20);  son  of  Bajazet  II.  He  dethroned  his 
father  by  aid  of  the  Janizaries,  1512.  and  ascended  the 
throne.  To  secure  himself  in  his  elevation,  he  caused  his 
father,  brothers,  and  nephews  to  be  put  to  death,  thus  be¬ 
ginning  a  policy  which  he  pursued  inflexibly  through  his 
whole  subsequent  career,  viz.,  to  destroy  without  scruple 
every  actual  or  possible  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ends.  Urged  on  by  a  devouring  appetite  for  conquest, 
and  by  the  warlike  fanaticism  of  the  Janizaries,  he  declared 
war  (1514)  against  iShah  Ismaffl  of  Persia,  and  marched 
eastward  with  an  army  of  250,000  men,  massacring  on  the 
way  40,000  Shiites.  He  encountered  Ismail  at  Calderoon, 
and  defeated  him  with  immense  loss;  but  a  spirit  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  breaking  out  in  his  army,  he  was  compelled  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  this  success,  which  gave  him  possession  of 
Diarbekir  and  Kurdistan.  In  the  following  year,  he  over¬ 
ran  Armenia;  and  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  complete  this 
conquest,  he  marched  against  the  Mameluke  sultan  of 
Egypt,  whom  he  had  previously  endeavored  to  detach  from 
intimate  alliance  with  the  Persian  monarch.  Kansfi-ghori, 
the  Egyptian  sultan,  was  totally  defeated  (151 6) at  Marjabik 
by  S.,  and  Syria  became  the  prize  of  the  victor;  and 
KanstTs  successor,  Touman-Bey,  was  still  more  unfortu¬ 
nate,  his  army  being  almost  extirpated  (1517)  at  the  battles 
of  Gaza  and  Rudania.  The  victorious  Turks  then  entered 
Cairo  without  opposition;  Touman-Bey  and  his  chief  sup¬ 
porters  were  put  to  death,  and  Egypt  incorporated  with 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  last  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Abbaside  caliph,  who  was  then  resident  in  Egypt,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  S.  the  religious  prestige  which  had  devolved  on 
himself  by  descent,  and  at  the  same  time  bestowed  on  him 
the  title  ‘  Imaum,’  and  the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  In 
consequence  of  this  gift,  the  Ottoman  sultan  became  the 
chief  of  Islam,  as  the  representative  of  Mohammed;  and 
the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  with  the  chief 
Arabian  tribes,  in  consequence  acknowledged  his  suprem¬ 
acy.  Thus,  in  less  than  four  years,  S.  did  more  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Ottoman  empire  than  any  of  his  most  renowned 
predecessors  during  a  whole  reign.  He  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  regular  marine,  constructed  the  arsenal  of 
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Pera,  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  Janizaries  with  savage 
severity,  and  labored  to  ameliorate,  by  improved  institu¬ 
tions,  the  condition  of  the  various  peoples  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  He  died  while  planning  fresh  campaigns  against 
both  Persians  and  Christians.  This  prince,  who  in  a  sense 
merited  his  title  of  Yavuz  (the  Ferocious),  was  nevertheless 
a  lover  and  encourager  of  literature,  and  even  cultivated 
the  poetic  art.  S.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  (q.v.). 

SE  LIM  III.,  Sultan  of  Turkey;  1761,  Dec.  14—1807 
(reigned  1789-1807);  only  son  of  Mustapha  III.  He  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Abdul-Hamid, 
and  entered  on  a  policy  of  renovation  and  progression;  but 
the  war  with  Russia,  in  which  his  newly  raised  army  of 
150,000  men  was  totally  defeated,  first  by  the  Prince  of 
Coburg,  and  next  by  Suwarof,  stayed  his  schemes  of  re¬ 
form.  He  was  compelled  1791  to  cede  Choczim  to  Austria, 
and  in  the  following  year,  all  his  possessions  beyond  the 
Dniester  to  Russia.  About  this  time,  his  harmony  with 
Napoleon  was  troubled  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  to 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  by  the  question  of  the  recognition 
of  the  French  empire;  but  on  the  whole,  S.  continued  the 
faithful  ally  of  France;  and  at  every  opportunity  pursued 
with  ardor  his  various  reforms,  establishing  cannon-foun¬ 
dries,  and  organizing  a  body  of  troops  (‘  the  Nizam-Djedit’) 
armed,  clothed,  and  disciplined  in  European  fashion;  but 
this  last  reform  stirred  up  against  him  (1805)  all  the  fanatic 
bigotry  of  his  subjects.  The  priests  of  Islam  even  preached 
revolt  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  accused  their 
sovereign  of  despising  the  holy  injunctions  of  the  Koran; 
and  at  length  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in  which  the 
Nizam-Dpdit  were  overpowered  and  the  rebels  marched 
into  Constantinople,  their  ranks  being  swelled  by  bodies  of 
disaffected  Janizaries.  All  those  who  had  favored  or  for¬ 
warded  the  sultan’s  schemes  were  seized  and  put  to  death, 
and  S.  was  compelled  to  issue  a  decree  suppressing  the  new 
institutions,  and  soon  thereafter  to  resign  the  throne  to  his 
cousin,  Mustapha  IV.  (reigned  1807-8).  On  the  arrival 
of  Mustapha-Bairaktar,  the  pasha  of  Rustcliuk,  one  of  the 
sultan’s  chief  advisers,  who  had  marched  upon  Constan¬ 
tinople,  with  a  view  to  reinstate  S.  on  the  throne,  the  mon¬ 
arch  was  strangled,  and  his  body  cast  at  the  feet  of  Bairak- 
tar:  see  Bairaktar.  With  S.  perished  the  first  attempt  at 
reformation  in  Turkey. 

SELIMNO,  sa-lim’no:  manufacturing  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  E.  Roumelia,  at  the  s  base  of  the  Balkan  Mts. 
78  m.  n.  of  Adrianople.  Owing  to  its  far  inland  position 
there  is  little  communication  between  the  town  and  the 
coast,  consequently  the  annual  fair  held  here  is  of  very 
great  importance.  Arms,  cloth,  and  attar  of  roses  are 
manufactured.  Pop.  15,000. 
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SELJUKS,  sel-joks' ,  or  Seljuk-Turks:  offshoot  of  tW 
Hoei  He  or  Hoei-Hu,  a  collection  of  tribes  of  Turkish  race, 
who,  being  driven  south  westward  from  the  Chinese  wall, 
had  in  744  overwhelmed  that  Turkish  empire  of  Kiptchak 
which  had  given  so  much  annoyance  to  the  Sassanitlae 
(q  v.)  during  their  reign  in  Persia.  The  Hoei-Hu  rapidly 
extended  their  power  from  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  the 
Hoang- ho,  and  at  the  time  when  the  S.  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  them  were  ruled  by  a  chief  named  Bigu  Khan. 
Seljuk,  from  whom  the  S.  derived  their  name,  was  chief 
of  a  small  tribe  which  had  gained  possession  of  Bokhara 
and  the  surrounding  country.  His  sons,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Khorassan,  began,  about  1027,  to 
migrate  to  that  country,  and  after  struggles  with  the  Ghiz- 
nevide  sultans  established  themselves  in  n.  Khorassan, 
with  Togrul  Beg,  eldest  grandson  of  Seljuk,  as  their 
chief,  and  Nishapur  as  capital.  Togrul,  leaving  his  brother 
in  Khorassan,  set  out  on  his  conquering  march,  subdued 
Ealkh  and  Khaurezm  1041,  Irak-Aiemi  1043,  subsequently 
adding  Kerman  and  Fars.  He  then  advanced  to  Bagdad, 
which  he  took  1055,  dethroning  the  last  vizier  of  the  Dile- 
mite  (see  Samani)  dynasty,  and  beiug  invested  by  the 
reigning  caliph  with  the  vacant  office;  after  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  reduction  of  Irak-Arabi 
and  Mosul  about  1061.  The  S.  were  zealous  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  Togrul  Beg  built  numerous  mosques,  subsidized 
pious  aud  learned  men,  and  treated  the  caliph — his  spiritual 
chief— with  profound  respect.  After  his  death  1063,  his 
nephew,  Alp-Arslan  (q.v.),  succeeded  to  supreme  power, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  monarchs  of  Asia. 
His  sou,  Melek  Shah  (reigned  1073-93),  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  this  dynasty,  added,  by  means  of  his  generals, 
Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria  aud  Palestine,  and 
Transoxiana  to  his  empire,  which  now  extended  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary;  and  even  the 
ruler  of  Casligar  acknowledged  his  authority.  This  em¬ 
pire,  though  extensive  and  ill-compacted,  was  preserved  in 
order  and  prosperity  by  his  able  minister,  the  virtuous 
Nizam-ul-Mul'k,  under  whose  firm  and  wise  government 
the  rights  of  all  classes  were  maintained,  religion  promoted, 
and  learning  encouraged,  till  the  Persians,  who  had 
dreaded  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Turks  as  the 
worst  of  evils,  were  forced  to  confess  that  it  had  proved  the 
greatest  of  blessings.  In  1092  Melek  Shah,  lendiugan  ear 
to  the  misrepresentations  of  Nizam  ul-Mulk’s  enemies,  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  office;  and  the  aged  minister  was  soon 
assassinated  ffy  one  of  the  followers  of  Hussun  Subah,  chief 
of  the  Assassins  (q.v.),  the-mortal  enemy  of  the  good  ex¬ 
vizier.  Hospitals,  caravansarais,  bridges,  roads,  and  canals 
attest  the  zeal  with  which  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
entire  were  furthered;  while  the  colleges  of  Bassora, 
Ispahan,  and  Herat,  the  law-college  of  Bagdad,  and  the 
observatory  (first  in  Asia)  of  the  same  city,  indicate  the 
care  given  to  literature  and  science.  Melek  Shah,  undtt 
whom  the  empire  of  the  S.  had  attained  the  height  of  its 
power  and  splendor,  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  its  rapid 
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decline,  by  subdividing  it  into  a  number  of  separate  princi¬ 
palities,  all  professedly  subject  to  the  central  state  of  Iran  or 
Bagdad.  The  chief  principalities  were:  1.  The  central  state 
of  the  8.  of  Iran ,  whose  ruler  was  the  vizier  of  the  caliph, 
and  exercised  direct  authority  over  n.  and  w.  Persia  to  the 
borders  of  the  Arabian  desert.  The  chief  monarclisof  this 
branch  were  Mohammed  Shah,  whose  generals  warred  with 
the  Crusaders  in  Palestine,  and  Sultan  Sanjar,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  great  both  in  suc¬ 
cess  and  in  misfortune:  this  branch  was  annihilated  1194 
by  the  shah  of  Kliaurezm.  2.  The  8.  of  Kerman,  annihi¬ 
lated  1191  by  the  Ghuz  Turkomans.  3.  The  S.  of  Iconium, 
who  ruled  over  Asia  Minor,  and  whose  founder  was  Soli- 
inan,  great-grandson  of  Seljuk:  this  branch  endured  1075- 
1299;  and  was  engaged  in  numerous  wars  with  the  Byzan¬ 
tines  and  with  the  Crusaders,  both  of  whom  learned  to 
dread  its  power.  During  its  last  years,  it  was  tributary  to 
the  Mongols;  and  1299  the  present  Turkish  empire  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  its  power  (see  Othman).  4.  The  8.  of  Aleppo, 
who  ruled  from  1079  till  their  extinction  1114.  5.  The  8.  of 
Mosul,  speedily  supplanted  by  atlabegs,  or  independent 
governors,  of  whom  Zenghi  and  his  renowned  son,  Nou- 
reddin  (q.v.),  were  most  celebrated.  6.  The  8.  of  Damascus, 
offshoot  (1096)  from  the  Aleppo  principality,  which  lasted 
till  1155,  when  it  was  ended  by  Noureddin.  7.  The  S.  of 
Mardein,  who  appear  in  common  history  only  as  allies  of 
the  S.  of  Iconium,  Mosul,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  against 
the  mighty  crusading  armies  of  w.  Europe.  8.  The  8.  of 
Khaurezm  {Khiva),  who  founded  a  great  empire,  including 
the  whole  country  within  the  Jaxartes,  the  Bolor  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  Indus,  the  Sea  of  Oman,  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
but  the  last  monarch,  Allah-ed-din  Mohammed  Shah,  hav¬ 
ing  wantonly  put  to  death  some  Mongol  merchants  who 
were  pursuing  their  avocations  within  his  dominions,  was 
doomed  to  destruction  by  the  terrible  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.), 
who  crossed  the  Sir-Daria,  conquered  Transoxiana,  defeated 
Mohammed’s  armies,  and  drove  the  shah  himself  to  take 
refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Caspian,  where  he  died.  The 
advance  of  the  Mongols  was  gallantly  opposed  by  Moham¬ 
med’s  renowned  son,  Jelal-ed-din,  who  twice  defeated 
them;  but  being  totally  routed  (1221),  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  Indus,  by  Genghis  himself,  he  plunged  his  horse  into 
the  Indus,  and  safely  reached  the  opposite  bank,  none  of 
his  enemies  daring  to  follow  him.  The  whole  of  this  ex¬ 
tensive  empire  then  fell  under  Mongol  domination. 

SELKIRK,  sel'kerk:  Scottish  royal  burgh,  cap.  of  the 
county  of  S. ;  49  m.  by  the  N.  British  railway  s.s.e.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh;  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Ettrick  Water  and  the 
famous  held  of  Philiphaugh,  where  Gen.  David  Leslie  de¬ 
feated  Montrose  and  crushed  the  cause  of  King  Charles  in 
Scotland.  The  county  buildings,  the  old  town-hall,  and  the 
monuments  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  to  Mungo  Park,  are 
the  principal  architectural  features.  S.  has  large  woolen- 
inills.  Tweeds,  hosiery,  and  blankets  are  the  chief  articles 
of  manufacture.  S.  commands  a  splendid  view  across  the 
Valley  in  which  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  meet.  It  is  within 
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a  few  miles  of  many  famous  localities,  and  is  a  favorite 
starting-point  tourist*  exploring  *he  '  >3com '  country, 
iho'Eofcsc,  me  Yarrow,  and  8>t.  JVIary’s  Loch.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  ‘  single-soled  shoon  ’  long  flourished  here,  and 
the  ‘ Souters  of  Selkirk’  have  place  in  Scottish  song. — Pop. 
(1881)  6,090;  (1891)  5,788. 

SEL'KIRK  (or  Sel'craig),  Alexander:  see  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez. 

SELKIRK  SETTLEMENT:  see  Manitoba. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  sel'kerk-sher ,  in  ancient  times  called 
Ettrick  Forest:  county  in  Scotland,  bounded  by  the  coun¬ 
ties  Midlothian,  Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles,  on  the 
n.,  e.,  s.,  and  w.  respectively;  length  from  n.  to  s.  about  28 
m.;  breadth  from  e.  tow.  16  to  18  m.;  consisting  mainly  of 
the  two  parallel  valleys  through  which  flow  the  rivers 
Ettrick  and  Yarrow;  260  sq.  m.,  or  166,524  acres.  It  is 
mostly  a  pastoral  county,  and  some  of  the  hills  are  above 
2,000  ft.  in  height.  The  hills  are  rounded  at  the  top 
instead  of  peaked,  and  are  covered  generally  with  grass, 
affording  excellent  pasturage,  but  in  some  places  with 
heather.  The  arable  land  is  about  800  to  800  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  area.  The  banks 
of  several  streams  are  beautifully  wooded;  but  the  ex¬ 
tensive  w'oods  from  which  the  county  originally  took 
its  name  of  the  Forest  have  disappeared.  The  average 
of  produce  is  above  that  of  most  of  the  other  counties. 
This  county  contains  some  historical  scenes,  besides 
the  field  of  Philiphaugh.  Oakwood  Castle,  in  ruins, 
was  the  residence  of  the  famous  wizard  Michael  Scot 
and  Newark,  also  in  ruins,  was  the  residence  of  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  where  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel  is  represented  by  Scott  as  having  been  sung.  The 
Douglas  family,  four  centuries  ago,  were  the  principal 
proprietors  of  S.:  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  now  holds  about 
two-thirds  of  it.  Pop.  (1871)  18,572;  (1881)  some  territory 
having  been  annexed,  25,654;  ( 1891 )  27,349  ;( 1901 )  23,356. 

SELL,  v.  sel  [Icel.  sella;  Dan.  scelge;  AS.  sellan,  to 
transfer,  to  deliver:  Icel.  sala,  delivery,  bargain]:  to  give 
or  transfer  to  for  a  price;  the  opposite  of  to  buy;  to  part 
with  for  an  equivalent;  to  have  traffic;  to  betray  for  a  re¬ 
ward;  in  slangy  to  cheat;  to  deceive:  N.  in  slang ,  a  decep¬ 
tion;  a  take-in.  Selling,  imp.  Sold,  pt.  and  pp.  sold, 
did  sell;  given  to  for  a  price.  Sell'er,  n.  -er,  one  who 
sells.  To  sell  one’s  life  dearly,  to  cause  great  damage 
and  loss  to  those  who  are  taking  or  seeking  one’s  life.  To 
sell  one’s  self  to  evil,  to  do  wrong  without  restraint. 

SELL,  or  Belle,  n.  sel  [F.  selle ,  a  saddle — from  L.  sella, 
a  seat — from  sedere ,  to  sit]:  in  Scot.,  a  stool;  seat;  in  OK. 
a  saddle;  a  throne. 

SELLANDER,  n.  sH'dn-der,  or  Sellender,  n.  sel'en-der 
|F.  solandre,  an  ulcer  in  the  leg  of  a  horse]:  a  dry  scab  in 
a  horse’s  hock  or  pastern,  due  to  lack  of  cleanliness. 
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SELMA,  sel'ma:  city,  cap.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.;  on  Ala¬ 
bama  river,  and  on  the  Birmingham  Selma  and  New 
Orleans,  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia,  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Mobile  and  Birmingham, 
and  the  Western  Alabama  railroads;  50  m.  w.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery.  160  m.  n.n.e.  of  Mobile.  It  is  at  the  head  of 
steamboat-navigation  on  the  river,  is  in  a  noted  cotton¬ 
growing  district,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in 
cotton,  lumber,  iron,  and  coal.  It  contains  co.  court¬ 
house,  18  churches,  2  academies,  several  public,  parochial, 
and  private  schools,  1  national  bank  (cap.  $400,000),  2  state 
banks,  and  2  daily  and  3  weekly  periodicals.  During  the 
civil  war  it  was  an  important  milit.  post  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ates.  who  held  it  till  1865,  Apr.  2.  Pop.  (1880)  7,529; 
(1890)  7,626;  (1900)  8,713. 

SELTERS  WATER,  severs; (commonly  but  incorrectly 
written  Seltzer  Water)  :  mineral  water  named  from  the 
village  of  Lower  Selters  near  Limburg,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  where  several  springs  united,  in  one  basin,  yield 
5,000  cubic  ft.  an  hour  of  this  sparkling  and  effervescing 
mineral  water.  Its  chief  ingredients  are  carbonic  acid, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  common  salt.  It  acts  as  a  mild 
stimulant  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  as  a  diuretic;  and 
is  applied  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive,  respira¬ 
tory,  and  urinary  organs.  It  is  recommended  as  a  bev¬ 
erage  in  cases  of  liver  complaint,  and  in  hot  climates  and 
seasons.  More  than  1|  millions  of  jars  or  bottles  of  this 
famous  water  are  exported  yearly  to  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  spring  was  discovered  early  iu  the  16th  c., 
but  was  at  first  so  little  prized  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  c.  it  was  rented  for  is.  The  water  is  little  drunk  at 
the  spring.  Artificial  Selters  Water  k  extensively  manu¬ 
factured  on  a  large  scale  and  for  domestic  use.  See 
Aerated  Waters. 

SELTZER  WATER,  n.  setts' er  waw'ter:  mineral  water 
from  Selters,  in  Nassau,  Germany.  Note. — The  correct 
spelling  is  Selters  Water  (q.v.). 

SELVAGE,  n.  sel'vdj,  or  Selvedge,  n.  sel'vej  [O.Dut. 
selfegge,  the  selvage:  a  corruption  of  self -edge — that  is,  that 
which  makes  an  edge  of  itself  without  hemming]:  the 
border  or  edge  of  cloth  which  is  formed  in  weaving  it, 
Sel'vagee',  n.  -vd-je ,  iu  a  ship,  flexible  rope  composed  of 
yarn  not  twisted  together,  but  bound  together  by  other  yarn 
or  marline.  Sel'vaged,  a.  -mjd,  or  Sel'vedged,  a.  -vejd, 
having  a  selvage. 

SELVAS:  see  Silvas: 

SELVES,  selvz:  plu.  of  Self,  which  see. 

SELWYN,  sel' win,  George  Augustus,  d.d.:  1809-1878, 
Apr.  12;  b.  Richmond,  Surrey,  England.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge;  was  tutor  at  Eton,  and  for  a  little  while  rector 
at  Windsor;  and  was  consecrated  1841  first  missionary 
bp.  of  New  Zealand.  After  long  and  faithful  service  in 
this  field,  he  became  1867  bp.  of  Lichficdd.  In  1874  he 
visited  Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  published  Are 
Cathedral  Institutions  Useless?  (1838);  Sermons  (1842); 
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Tribal  Analysis  of  the  Bible  (1855);  and  The  Work  Christ, 
in  the  World  ( 1 855).  He  died  at  London.  His  Life ,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  appeared  1878. 

A  memorial  fund  which  was  started  soon  after  his 
death  grew  in  four  mouths  to  about  £16,000,  and  was 
applied  to  the  founding  of  Selwyn  College,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  Univ.:  19tli  college  in  the  order  of  establishment 
in  the  university.  At  this  institution  a  university  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  acquired  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  there  is 
rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  college  was  founded  1882,  and 
in  1887  had  8  scholars  and  89  undergraduates. 

SEMAPHORE,  n.  sem'dfor  [Gr.  sema,  a  sign;  phoros, 
bearing]:  mechanical  device  for  telegraphing  by  means  of 
signal-posts;  that  which  conveys  signs  or  signals.  The  S. 
was  in  use  for  telegraphy  before  the  application  of  the 
electric  current.  The  system  was  established  first  by  the 
French  1794,  for  conveying  intelligence  from  the  capital 
to  the  armies  on  the  frontier:  it  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  1795.  These  semaphores  consisted  of  towers  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  5  to  10  m.,  on  commanding  sites.  On  the  top  of 
each  tower  was  the  telegraph  apparatus,  which  at  first  com 
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firised  6  shutters  arranged  in  2  frames,  by  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  which,  in  various  combinations,  68 
distinct  signals  could  be  formed.  In  1816  this  was 
changed  to  a  mast  with  2  arms,  similar  to  many  of  the 
present  railway  signals:  the  arms  were  worked  from  within 
the  tower  by  winches  in  the  look-out  room,  where  a 
powerful  telescope  in  either  direction  constantly  com¬ 
manded  the  mast  of  the  next  station.  The  S.  has  given 
place  to  the  electric  telegraph.  In  calm  weather,  when 
flags  will  not  extend,  semaphores  are  employed  on  board 
ship  for  signalling:  on  land  almost  their  only  use  is  as  a 
track-signal  in  connection  with  the  block-system  on  rail¬ 
roads.— See  Signals. 

SEMATOLOGY.  n.  se-ma-tbl' o-ji  [Gr.  sema,  semaios,  a 
sign]:  doctrine  of  signs,  especially  of  verbal  signs,  in  the 
operations  of  thinking  and  reasoning;  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  expressed  by  signs. 

SEMBLABLE,  a.  sem'bld-bl  [F.  semblable ,  like — from 
sembler,  to  seem— from  L.  simuldre,  to  seem:  similis,  like]: 
in  OE.,  like;  resembling:  N.  representation;  likeness, 
Sem'blably,  ad.  similarly. 
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SEMBLANCE,  n.  sembldns  [F.  semblance ,  resemblance; 
sembler,  to  seem — from  L.  similis,  like] :  likeness;  appear¬ 
ance;  show;  figure.  Sem'blant,  a.  in  OE.,  having  the 
appearance  of  anything;  like:  N.  resemblance;  show 
figure.  Sem  blative,  a.  in  OE.,  suitable;  resembling;  fit. 
— Syn.  of  ‘semblance’:  likeness;  resemblance;  similarity; 
similitude;  representation;  appearance;  show;  figure. 

SEMfi,  a.  sem-d’  [F.  seme ,  sowm — from  semer,  to  sow]: 

in  her.,  strewn  or  powdered  over  with 
figures,  as  stars,  crosses,  etc.:  aspersed 
or  powdered  are  sometimes  used  in  this 
meaning.  Seme  of  cross  crosslets  is 
termed  crusilly,  and  of  billets  billety. 

SEMECARPUS,  sem-e-kar' pus:  ge¬ 
nus  of  trees  of  nat.  order  Anacar- 
diaceee.  The  Marking  Nut  of  India 
is  /S.  anacardium,  a  tree  50  ft.  high, 
growing  on  mountains.  The  swollen 
receptacle  of  the  flower  becomes  a 
succulent  fruit,  eatable  when  roasted, 
but  astringent  and  acrid  when  raw.  On  the  receptacle  is 
seated  the  nut,  heart-shaped  and  black,  consisting  of  a 
kernel — not  unwdiolesome,  though  rarely  eaten — sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  skins,  between  which  is  a  black  acrid 
juice.  This  juice  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  external  ap¬ 
plication  to  heal  rheumatism,  etc.  It  is  also  iu  general 
use  iu  India  for  marking  cotton  cloth;  and  the  color  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  running  prevented,  by  addition  of  a  little 
quicklime  and  water.  The  wood  of  the  tree  contains  so 
much  acrid  juice  that  it  is  dangerous  to  work  upon. 

SEMEIOLOGY  and  SEMEIOTIC:  see  Semiology,  etc. 

SEM'ELE:  see  Bacchus. 

SEMEN,  n.  semen  [L.  semen ,  seed — from  sero,  I  sow: 
It.  seme]:  the  seed  of  animals;  sperm;  the  seed  of  flowering 
plants.  Seminal,  a.  sem'i-ndl,  of  or  belonging  to  seed; 
radical;  germinal;  in  hot.,  applied  to  the  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves.  Sem'ina'tion,  n.  -na'shun,  the  act  of  sowing;  in 
hot.,  the  natural  dispersion  of  seeds. 

SE'MENCINE— SE'MEN  CIN'BE— -SE'MEN  CON'- 
TRA  :  see  Artemisia. 

SEMENDRIA,  se-men'dre  d  :  frontier  fortress  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Servia  (q  v.),  on  the  Danube,  28  m.  s.e.  of  Bel¬ 
grade  ;  ancient  seat  of  the  Servian  kings.  It  has  been 
frequently  the  scene  of  battle. — Pop.  6,578. 

SEMES'TER,  semester,  n.  [Fr.  semestre  ;  Lat.  semestris, 
from  sex,  six  and  mensis,  month]  :  a  college  half-year, 
about  five  months,  measuring  the  fall  or  the  summer  course 
in  various  universities. 

SEMI-,  sem'  *[L.  semi,  half]  :  a  common  prefix,  signify¬ 
ing  ‘  half  ;  half  of  ;  in  part ;  partially  ’  :  the  compounds  of 
semi  Sire  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  if  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  part  is  known  :  a  hyphen  is  usual  after  semi. 

SEMI-ACID,  a.  sem'i-ds’id  \semi,  and  acid]  :  half  acid. 


Seme. 


SEMI-AMPLEXICAUL— SEMI-DOUBLE. 

SEMI- AMPL  EXIC AUL,  a.  sem'i-dm-pleks’i-kawl  [semi, 
and  amplexicaul ] :  in  hot, ,  embracing  Hie  stem  half  round, 
as  a  leaf. 

SEMI-ANATROPAL,  a.  sem'i-dn-dt'rb-pdl  [semi,  and 
anatropal ]:  in  hot.,  half-anatropal — applied  to  ovules. 

SEMI-ARIAN,  n.  sem'i-d'ri-dn  [semi,  and  Aman\.  in 
eccles.  hist.,  one  who  embraced  some  of  ihe  principles  of 
the  Arians,  and  disguised  others  under  milder  terms. 

SEMI-BARBARIAN,  a.  sem'i-bdr  hd'ri-dn  [semi\  and 
barbariarA :  only  partially  civilized. 

SEMIBREVE,  sem'i-brev,  in  Music:  note  of  half  the 
duration  of  the  breve  of  old  ecclesiastical  music,  but  the 
longest  note  in  use  in  modern  music.  It  is  represented  by 


a  character  circular  or  elliptical  in  form  u  ~  ,  and  is 


adopted  as  the  integer  or  measure-note,  the  other  notes— 
minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  etc. — being  proportional  parts 
of  it. 

SEMICIRCLE,  n.  sem'i-ser'kl  [semi,  and  circle]:  half  a 
circle;  the  part  of  a  circle  separated  by  the  diameter.  Sem'- 
icir  cled,  a.  -serkld,  formed  as  a  semicircle.  Semicircu¬ 
lar,  half-round. 

SEMICOLON,  n.  semi-kolon  [semi,  and  colon]:  in  ■writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  composition,  the  point  or  character  (;)  used 
to  mark  a  longer  pause  than  a  comma,  or  to  mark  off  a 
clause  or  member  of  a  sentence. 

SEMI-COLUMNAR,  a.  sem'i-kd-lum'ner  [semi,  and  co¬ 
lumnar]:  in  bot.,  fiat  on  the  one  side  and  round  on  the 
other. 

SEMI-CONSCIOUS,  a.  sem'i-kbn'shus  [semi,  and  con¬ 
scious]:  imperfectly  conscious. 

SEMI-DEISTICAL,  a.  sem'i-de-is’  ti-kdl  [semi,  and  deis- 
tical]:  bordering  on  deism. 

SEMI-DIAMETER,  n.  sem'i-dl-dm' e-ter  [semi,  and  di¬ 
ameter]:  half  the  diameter;  the  radius  of  a  circle. 

SEMI-DIAPASON,  n.  sem'i-dV d-pa  son  [semi,  aud  dia¬ 
pason]:  an  imperfect  octave;  an  octave  diminished  by  a 
lesser  semitone. 

SEMI-DEMI-SEMIQUAVER,  sem ' i-dem'i- sem'i-kwa'ver, 
in  Music:  note  of  which  8  are  equivalent  to  a  quaver,  32  to 
a  minim,  and  64  to  a  semibreve.  It  is  represented  thus, 


or  in  groups  thus,  q 


SEMI-DOUBLE,  a.  sem’i-ddb'l  [semi,  and  double] :  iq 
bot.:  having  the  outermost  stamens  converted  into  petals, 
while  the  innermost  stamens  continue  perfect. 


SEMI-FLEXED— SEMI-NUDE. 

SEMI-FLEXEI),  a.  sem'i-flekst  [L.  semi,  half;  flexus, 
hen; — from  flecto,  1  bend]:  half-bent. 

SEMI-FLOSCULAR,  a.  sem'i-flbs'ku-ler,  or  Semi-plos- 
culose,  a.  -ku-luz  [m,  and  floscular]:  in  hot.,  having  all 
the  florets  ligulate,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

SEMI-FLUID,  a.  sem'i-fio'id  [semi,  and  fluid]:  imper¬ 
fectly  fluid. 

SEMI-JUDAIZERS,  n.  sem'i ju! da-iz-erz:  in  chh.  hist., 
a  sect  of  Sociuians,  founded  by  Francis  Davides,  a  Hunga¬ 
rian,  who  denied  that  prayer  or  any  other  religious  worship 
should  be  offered  to  Jesus  Christ. 

SEMILOR,  u.  sem'i-lawr  [prefix  semi-;  F.  or,  gold]:  alloy 
for  cheap  jewelry,  etc.,  consisting  of  copper  five  parts  and 
zinc  one  part. 

SEMI-LUNAR,  a.  sem'i-lo'ner  [semi,  and  lunar] :  half- 
moon-shaped. 

SEMINAL  and  SEMINATION:  see  under  Semen. 

SEMINARY,  n.  sem'i-ner-i  [L.  seminarium,  a  nursery- 
garden — from  semen,  seed — from  sero,  I  sow:  It.  seminario ; 
F.  seminaire]:  a  seed  plot;  a  place  of  instruction  or  educa¬ 
tion;  a  school;  a  college.  Sem  inarist,  n.  -ist,  or  Sem'i- 
n a  rian,  n.  - nd'ri-dn ,  a  priest  instructed  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.  in  a  foreign  seminary. 

SEMINIFEROUS,  a.  semi-nvf'er-us  [L.  semen,  seed; 
fero,  I  bear]:  secreting  and  conveying  the  seminal  fluid;  in 
oot.,  bearing  seed. 

SEMINOLES,  sem'i-nolz:  tribe  of  Amer.  Indians,  orig¬ 
inally  a  vagrant  branch  of  the  Creeks,  whose  name, 
Seminole,  signifies  wild  or  reckless.  In  1705  they  aided 
in  driving  the  Appalaches  from  Florida;  and  1817  they 
joined  with  the  Creeks  and  some  negro  slaves  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  them,  ravaging  the  white  settlements  in 
Georgia,  plundering  plantations,  and  carrying  off  slaves, 
whom  they  refused  to  surrender.  Gen.  Jackson,  who  was 
sent  to  punish  them,  took  at  the  time  several  Spanish  forts, 
and  hastened  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  cession 
of  Florida  to  the  United  States.  At  this  cession  1823  the 
S.  engaged  to  retire  into  the  interior,  and  not  molest  the 
settlers;  but  as  the  fugitive  slaves  continued  to  take  refuge 
with  them,  a  treaty  was  made  with  some  of  the  chiefs, 
1832,  for  removal  of  the  whole  tribe  w.  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the  tribe  at  the  instigation 
of  Osceola  (q.v.),  one  of  their  chiefs;  and  a  war  com¬ 
menced  against  a  handful  of  savages,  which  lasted  eight 
years,  and  cost  thousands  of  lives,  and  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  The  savages  made  their  refuge  in  the  intermi¬ 
nable  and — except  to  the  initiated— impassable  swamps  of 
Florida,  whence  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  them. 
In  the  end,  the  remains  of  the  tribe  were  removed  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  on  the  borders  of  Arkansas. 

SEMI-NUDE,  a.  sem'i-nud  [semi,  and  nude] :  partially 
nude;  half -naked. 


SEMIOLOGY— SEMI-PELAGIANISM. 

SEMIOLOGY,  n.  se-ml-ol'd-ji  [Gr.  semei'on a  mark,  a 
sign;  logos,  a  discourse]:  that  branch  of  medical  science 
which  teaches  how  to  judge  of  all  the  symptoms  exhibited 
by  the  human  body,  whether  they  indicate  health  or  dis¬ 
ease*:  symptomatology  is  now  used  in  the  same  sense.  Se  - 
miot  ic,  a.  -ut'ik,  or  Se'miolog'ical,  a.  - o-loj  i-kdl,  relating 
to  the  symptoms  or  signs  of  diseases.  Se'miot'ics,  n.  plu. 
-Iks,  used  in  same  sense  as  Semiology. 

SEMI-ORDINATE,  n.  sem'i-or'di-ndt  [semi,  and  ordi¬ 
nate]  :  in  math.,  the  half  of  an  ordinate. 

SEMIOTIC,  SEMIOTICS:  see  under  Semiology. 
SEMIPALATINSK,  sd-me-pd-la-tlnsk' :  extensive  Rus¬ 
sian  province  in  central  Asia,  bounded  e.  and  s.  by  Tomsk, 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  Turkestan;  184.631  sq.  m.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  mountain  chains.  Its  topography  is 
little  known.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Irtish,  Hi,  and  Ckui; 
and  among  the  lakes  are  Lake  Zaisan  (80  m.  long,  10-20 
wide,  shallow,  but  with  depth  for  steam  navigation),  Issik- 
Kul,  Ala-Kul,  and  Balkash.  The  country  is  rapidly  dry¬ 
ing  up.  Cattle  form  almost  the  sole  wealth  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  though  the  precious  metals,  with  lead  and  copper, 
are  found.  Steamers  ply  on  some  of  the  nreot  rivers  and 
lakes. — Semipalatinsk,  the  dap.  (pop.  [1897]  26,356) ,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irtish,  lat.  about  50°  15'  n.,  is  the  seat  of 
an  imp.  transit-trade — Pop.  province  (1897)  685,197. 

SEMI-PALMATE,  a.  sem'i-pdl  mat  [semi,  and  palmate]: 
in  zool.,  having  the  feet  only  partly  welbed  down  the  toes. 

SEMIPED,  n.  sem’i-ped  [L.  semi,  half,  and  pes  or pedem, 
a  foot]:  a  half  foot — applied  to  verse.  Semipedal,  a.  sern- 
ip'e-ddl,  containing  half  a  foot. 

SEMI-PELAGIANISM,  sem'i-pe-laiji-an-izm:  modifica¬ 
tion,  as  the  name  implies,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians 
as  to  the  powers  of  the  human  will,  and  as  to  the  effects  to 
be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  supernatural  grace  of 
God,  and  of  the  divine  decree  in  the  predestination  of  the 
elect.  The  Pelagians  (q.v.),  discarding  altogether  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  idea  that  the  powers 
of  the  human  will  had  been  weakened  through  original 
sin,  taught  that  man,  without  any  supernatural  gift  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  able,  by  his  own  natural  powers,  to  fulfil 
the  entire  law,  and  to  do  every  act  necessary  for  attainment 
of  eternal  life.  The  condemnation  of  this  doctrine  by 
several  councils  early  in  the  5th  c.  is  capable  of  various 
constructions;  and  has  been  urged  by  some  to  the  extreme 
of  denying  altogether  the  liberty  of  man,  and  converting 
the  human  will  into  a  merely  passive  instrument,  whether 
of  divine  grace  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  sinful  concupiscence 
on  the  other.  The  writings  of  St.  Augustine  on  this  con¬ 
troversy  have  been  differently  construed  by  the  different 
Christian  communions  (see  Pelagianism);  and  the  same 
diversity  of  opinion  existed  in  his  own  day.  Among  those 
who,  dissenting  from  the  extreme  view  of  Pelagius,  at  the 
same  time  did  not  go  to  the  full  length  of  the  Augustinian 
writings  in  opposition  to  Pelagius,  were  some  monks  of  the 
s.  provinces  of  Gaul,  especially  of  Marseille,  whence  their 


SEMI-PENNIFORM— SEMIQUAVER 
school  was  called  Massilian,  from  the  Latin  name  (Massilia) 
of  that  city.  Of  these  leaders,  the  chief  was  a  priest 
named  Cassian,  who  bad  been  a  deacon  at  Constantinople. 
Of  the  system  which  he  propounded,  without  going  into 
the  carious  and  interesting  details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  upheld  the  sufficiency  of  man’s  natural  powers  only  so 
far  as  regards  the  first  act  of  conversion  to  God  and  the 
initial  act  of  man’s  repentance  for  sin.  Everyman  nat¬ 
urally  possesses  the  capability  of  beginning  the  work  of 
self-conversion  ;  but  for  all  ulterior  acts,  as  well  as  for  the 
completion  of  justification,  the  help  of  God’s  grace  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  is  often  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  the  Moliuistic  (see  Molina)  school  of 
Rom.  Cath.  theology;  but  there  is  one  essential  difference, 
viz.,  that  the  latter  persistently  maintain  the  necessity  of 
Vrnce  for  all  holy  acts,  even  for  the  beginning  of  conver¬ 
sion;  though  they  are  generally  represented  as  agreeiug 
with  the  Semi-Pelagians  as  to  the  mode  of  explaining  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  acting  under  the  influence  of 
divine  grace.  The  chief  writers  in  the  controversy  were 
Prosper,  Hilary,  and  Fulgentius;  aud  the  question  was 
referred  to  Celestine,  Bp.  of  Rome  481.  It  continued  to  be 
agitated  in  the  West  for  a  considerable  time.  Faustus,  Bp. 
of  Riez  toward  the  end  of  the  5th  c.,  revived  the  error; 
and  it  was  condemned  in  a  council  at  Arles  475,  and 
in  a  synod  (the  second)  at  Orange  (Arausio)  525,  and  again 
in  the  third  council  of  Valence  530. 

SEMI-PENNIFORM,  a.  semi-pen' nl-fawrm  [L.  semi, 
half;  penna,  a  feather;  forma,  shape]:  in  anat.,  applied  to 
certain  muscles  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  plume  of  a 
feather. 

SEMIPLENA  PROBATIO,  sem'i-ple'nd  pro-bit' shi-i. 5,  in 
Scotch  Law:  that  kin  1  of  half-proof,  half-suspicion— a 
species  of  prima-facie  evidence— which  when  admitted  by 
the  court  in  a  few  doubtful  cases  was  eked  out  by  the  oath  of 
the  party,  called  an  Oath  in  Supplement.  The  Oath  in 
Supplement  is  now  in  effect  discarded. 

SEMI-QUADRATE,  n.  sem'i  kwodrdt  { semi,  and  quad¬ 
rate],  or  Semi-quartile,  n.  kwawr'til  [semi,  and  quartile ]: 
in  aslrol.,  the  aspect  of  two  planets  when  distant  from  each 
other  45°  or  half  a  quadrant. 

SEMIQUAVER,  n.  semikwd’ver  [semi  and  quaver']:  in 


music,  note  represented  thus, 


or  m  nmne 
groups  — 

thus, 


equivalent  in  value  to  \  of  a  quaver,  \  of  a  crotchet,  4  of  a 
minim,  or  ^  of  a  semibreve.  Semiquaver,  v.  to  sound  or 
sing  in  semiquavers. 


SEMIQUIETISM— SEMITIC. 

SEMIQUIETISM,  sem'i-kwi'et-lzm:  form  of  mystical 
asceticism  which,  while  it  adopts  the  theoretical  principle 
that  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  soul  is  that  of  passive 
contemplation,  and  denies,  in  certain  conditions  of  Ibe  soul, 
the  necessit}'  of  prayer  or  other  active  manifestations  of  vir¬ 
tue,  yet  maintains  the  incompatibility  of  this  passive  con¬ 
templation  with  any  external  sinful  or  sensual  action.  The 
Semi-Quietists  thus  differed  from  the  grosser  sectaries  re- 
ferred  to  under  Quietism. 

SEMI-QUINTILE,  n.  sem’i-kwiri til  [semi,  and  quintile], 
in  astro/..,  the  aspect  of  two  planets  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  36°. 

SEMIR'AMIS:  see  Assyria. 

SEMI-SAVAGE,  n.  sem'i-sav'dj  [semi,  and  savage] :  one 
who  is  half-savage;  one  imperfectly  civilized. 

SEMI-SEPARATISTS,  n.  sem'i-sep' a-ra-tists:  in  chh. 
hist.,  name  given  in  the  17th  c.  to  certain  persons  who  would 
listen  to  the  sermons  of  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  would  not  be  present  during  the  prayers. 

SEMI-SEXTILE,  n.  sem'i-seksiil  [semi,  and  sextile ]:  in 
astrol.,  the  aspect  of  two  planets  w7hen  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  30°. 

SEMI-TERTIAN,  a.  sem'i-ter' shan  [semi,  and  tertian]: 
compounded  of  a  tertian  and  quotidian:  N.  a  low  fever;  a 
kind  of  ague. 

SEMITIC,  a.  sem-it'ik,  or  Shemttic,  a.  shem-Wlk:  per¬ 
taining  to  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  or  to  his  time  oi  his  descend¬ 
ants  (see  Semitic  Languages:  Semitic  Nations).  Sem¬ 
ite,  n.  sem'lt.  descendant  of  Shem.  SemTtism,  n  -it  izm, 
one  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Semitic  languages  (see 
Semitic  Plural).  Note.—  In  Hebrew,  the  name  from 
which  the  adjective  is  derived  is  spelled  Shem;  but,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  sh  of  the  original  wras  transformed  by 
the  Septuagint  into  s  (see  Shtbboleth);  hence,  through  the 
influence  of  the  modern  versions  that  have  in  this  respect 
followed  th*e  Septuagint,  the  form  Semitic  is  more  current 
than  Shemitic. 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES,  sem-it  ik:  general  name  of  a 
number  of  dialects,  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  spo¬ 
ken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem.  The  term  is  of  recent 
origin  (Schlbzer,  Eichhorn),  and  a  misnomer;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  not  all  the  nations  derived  in  Genesis  from  Shem 
spoke  an  idiom  akin  to  those  understood  by  the  term 
Semitic  (e.g.,  the  Elamites,  Lud,  etc.);  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Canaan  and  Cush,  whose  Semitic  speech  is  undoubt¬ 
ed,  are  there  traced  to  Ham.  S.  L.,  however,  as  a  *  conven¬ 
tional  appellation/  is  still  the  best  of  all  the  general  terms 
hitherto  proposed  (Arabic;  Syro-Arabic,  analogous  to  Indo- 
Germanic). 

The  family  of  S.  L.,  which  spread  originally  over  Canaan 
(Phoenicia  and  Palestine),  Assyria,  Aram  (Syria,  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  Babylonia),  and  Arabia,  and  later  over  part  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Punic  northern  coast— i.e.,  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Mountains  to  the  s.  coast  of  Arabia — may  broadly 
be  divided  into  three  principal  classes:  1.  The  Aramaic 
or  Northern  (n.e.)  dialect,  comprising  chiefly  the  so-called 
Chaldee  and  Syriac;  2.  The  Southern,  the  chief  represent¬ 
ative  of  which  is  the  Arabic,  closely  allied  to  whose  older 
(Himyaritic)  form  is  the  Ethiopic;  3.  The  Middle,  or  prin¬ 
cipally  Hebraic,  to  which  belong  also  the  languages  of  the 
other  Palestinian  inhabitants,  those  of  the  Canaanites  and 
Phoenicians  above  all.  The  difference  between  the  Middle 
and  Northern  branches  is  less  sharply  marked  than  between 
the  Middle  and  the  Southern  or  Arabic. 

Before  treating  of  them  individually,  we  consider  their 
general  position  among  other  languages;  and  principally 
the  salient  points  of  difference  between  the  Semitic  and 
that  other  most  important  family,  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
languages.  First,  then,  we  notice  the  preponderance  given 
in  Semitic  to  the  consonants  in  distinction  from  the  vowels. 
The  consonants  are  indeed  the  basis  and  the  body  of  its 
words.  The  vowels  are  more  or  less  accessories,  modify¬ 
ing:  fixing,  making  precise  the  meaning,  but  never  them¬ 
selves  containing  it,  while  in  the  Indo-European  languages 
the  root  itself  consists  generally  of  a  combination  of  vowels 
and  consonants.  A  further  peculiarity  is  the  prevailing 
6  trilileralness  ’  of  Semitic  roots  in  the  advanced  stage  in 
which  we  now  know  them.  /  The  Indo-European  languages 
derive  their  wealth  from  the  logical  law  of  their  composi¬ 
tion  of  roots,  of  verbs,  and  particles;  the  Semitic  add  to 
their  store  in  phonetically  multiplying  their  sounds:  either 
by  splitting,  as  it  were,  their  single  consonants  into  two  or 
more,  through  reduplication  of  radicals,  or  by  adding  new 
consonants  to  the  primary  root,  which  is  thus  developed 
often  from  a  monosyllabic  (for  b}r  far  the  greatest  number 
of  Semitic  roots  consisted  primarily  of  two  consonants 
only,  to  which  a  third  was  generally  added  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod)  into  a  root  of  five  letters.  Compound  words  are  of 
utmost  rarity  both  in  the  noun  (except  proper  names)  and 
in  the  verb,  and  they  never  consist  of  combined  roots  of 
verbs  and  particles,  but  of  verbal  and  nominal  roots. 
Regarding  the  formation  of  cases,  tenses,  and  all  those 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

other  grammatical  changes  of  noun  and  verb  which,  in 
the  Indo-European  family,  are  wrought— as  far  as  the  verb 
or  noun  itself  is  concerned — almost  exclusively  by  suffixes, 
while  the  radical  vowel  changes  merely  according  to 
euphonic  rules  within  its  own  limited  sphere,  the  Semitic 
languages  principally  and  chiefly  work  their  flexions  by  a 
change  of  vowels  within  the  radical  consonants,  leaving  the 
latter  themselves  intact.  Only  when  these  changes  suffice 
no  longer  for  the  more  elaborate  modes  of  speech  and 
thought,  supplementary  letters  and  syllables  are  sought  in 
aid,  and  a  certain  small  number  of  prefixes  or  affixes  repre¬ 
sents  the  vast  and  varied  groups  of  little  words  (amounting 
at  times  to  whole  phrases)  of  the  in  do  European.  The 
Semitic  languages  are  also,  if  poorer,  less  complicated  in 
forms  than  the  former  family.  There  are  only  two  gen¬ 
ders — which,  however,  are  distinguished  also  in  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  verb — and  two  principal  tenses. 
These  are  strongly  marked  by  the  position  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  represented  by  a  suffix  in  the  so-called  perfect 
and  by  a  prefix  in  the  so-called  aorist  or  imperfect  (future). 
The  former  expresses  the  finite,  the  completed  action,  the 
fact;  the  latter,  the  incompleted  action,  the  thought,  that 
which  is  becoming,  growing  into  a  fact.  One  of  the  most 
curious  features  is  the  sudden  change  that  may  be  produced 
in  the  two  by  a  certain  prefixed  conjunctive-consonant. 
Perfect  then  becomes  future,  and  vice  versa.  Declension, 
in  the  Indo-European  sense,  exists,  if  at  all,  in  an  extremely 
limited  sense  in  Semitic.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  words 
(with  slight  vowel-changes)  forms  the  genitive,  while  the 
other  cases  (in  the  Hebraic  at  least)  are  formed  by  preposi¬ 
tions.  The  oblique  cases  of  pronouns  are  indicated  by  suf¬ 
fixes.  The  syntax  is  of  the  crudest  and  simplest  kind:  a 
mere  stringing  together  of  sentences  without  any  particular 
attempt  at  logical  and  methodical  arrangement  of  periods, 
according  to  their  temporary  superior  or  inferior  relation  to 
the  subject  matter. 

Another  most  important  distinction  between  the  two 
families  is  formed  by  what  has  been  called  their  lexical 
difference,  i.e.,the  lack— except  in  a  few  isolated  cases — of 
any  correspondence  or  identity  in  their  individual  words. 
Most  of  those  words  which  show  a  similarity  either  have 
been  adopted  at  a  late  period,  or  they  simply  fall  under  the 
category  of  onomatopoetic  words  (words  imitating  the 
sound  of  the  object  expressed,  and  therefore  showing  in  all 
cases  greater  or  smaller  affinity  to  the  original  sound);  or, 
again,  words  in  which  the  common  type  of  human  language 
would  involuntarily,  and  under  all  circumstances,  connect  a 
special  meaning  with  a  special  sound,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  more  or  less  identical  in  all  idioms.  Of  words  intro¬ 
duced  into  European  languages  by  Semitic  (Phoenician) 
traders  may  be  instanced,  kanua  —  cane,  gamal  =  camel, 
mor  —  myrrh,  kezish  =  cassia,  ahelim  =  aloe,  nerd  =  nard, 
carkon  =  crocus,  sappir  =  sapphire,  sak  ~  sack,  etc.  Of 
onomatopoetic  terms,  lakak  =(Skr.  lih)  to  lick,  charat  (Skr. 
charidan )  =  to  grate,  scratch,  galal  =  to- roll,  parak  =  to 
break,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  words  have  crept  into 
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Semitic  from  foreign  languages;  e.g.,  the  Egyptian,  ior, 
iero,  iaro,  river,  Nile,  is  found  as  yeor  in  Hebrew,  pardes 
(Heb.)  paradise,  is  Persian,  kop  (Skr.  kapi)  is  the  iieb.  for 
ape,  karpas  (Skr.  karpdsa )  =  wool,  cottou,  etc. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  family  of  Semitic  languages, 
t  is  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  or  not  they  were 
developed  earlier  than  any  other,  e.g.,  the  Indo-European. 
The  monuments  that  have  survived  are  not  sufficient  for  us 
to  form  a  final  judgment  as  yet.  It  stands  to  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  development  may  have  taken  place  simulta¬ 
neously  and  independently  in  the  idioms  of  other  nations. 
The  notion  long  cherished  (and  still  upheld  by  a  few  isola¬ 
ted  speculators)  that  Hebrew  was* the  original  language  of 
all  mankind  till  the  episode  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  may 
here  be  passed  over  without  remark.  See  Philology. 

We  now  endeavor  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  relation  of 
the  Semitic  languages  among  themselves,  and  to  cast  a 
rapid  glance  at  their  individual  characteristics  and  history, 
referring  for  fuller  details  to  the  titles  of  special  branches 
indicated.  Although  the  Semitic  languages  are  clearly 
sister  dialects,  their  relationship  is  far  from  being  so  close  as, 
e.g.,  that  of  the  different  Greek  dialects.  Thus  Abraham, 
belonging  by  his  descent  to  a  people  of  Semitic  tongue, 
and  coming  from  a  country  where  Semitic  was  the  general 
language,  at  his  arrival  in  his  new  place  of  abode,  inhabited 
by  Semites,  was  considered,  and  considered  himself,  a  for¬ 
eigner  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  a  Greek  emigrated  from  one  part  of  Greece  into 
another.  It  would  be  more  fit  perhaps  to  institute  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  different  Semitic  dialects  and  the  Ger¬ 
manic  languages  among  themselves:  German,  Dutch, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  etc.;  or  the  Slavonic  idioms: 
Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian.  But  even 
these  are  not  so  far  removed  from  each  other  as  the  Semit¬ 
ic  idioms.  What  the  latter  have  in  common  are  those 
grammatical  and  other  characteristics  indicated  above,  and 
the  root-words  themselves,  which  nearly  everywhere  have 
the  same  original  signification;  only  that  in  this  respect  the 
Arabic  shows  by  far  the  largest  development  of  meanings 
out  of  the  single  roots,  and  consequently  an  unparalleled 
wealth  of  derivatives.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  relics  of  ancient  Hebrew  are  scanty,  and  that  the  Ara¬ 
bic  has  remained  a  living  language  until  our  day,  and  has, 
through  Islam,  spread  further  than  any  ancient  and  per¬ 
haps  even  modern  language. 

Regarding  the  vexed  question  as  to  which  of  the  Semitic 
languages  is  the  oldest,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no 
positive  result  has  yet  been  attained.  For  though  the  old¬ 
est  palpable  monuments  of  Semitic  have  survived  in  He¬ 
brew,  while  our  earliest  documents  in  Aramaic  date  from 
Cyrus,  and  those  in  Arabic,  even  centuries  after  Christ 
jHimyaritic,  Ethiopic.  4th  c. ;  northern  Arabic,  6tli  c .),  yet 
we  cannot  now  decide  which  of  these  has  preserved  the 
type  of  the  original  mother-tongue  most  intact.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  vast  internal  movements,  or  a  series  of 
events  in  the  history  of  a  people— wanderings,  wars,  and 
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the  like — change,  quicken,  and  develop  its  language  even 
to  decay,  before  ii  has  had  time  to  beget  a  literature. 
When  this  time  does  arrive,  we  meet  already  with  all  the 
traces  of  this  decay  in  imperfections,  corruptions,  and 
archaisms  of  form.  Thus,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  i.e., 
the  most  ancient  form  in  which  it  has  survived,  offers  more 
grammatical  analogies  (in  incomplete  structure,  inflection, 
etc.)  to  the  modern  than  to  the  ancient  Arabic,  which  lasted 
in  its  primitive  purity  and  fulness  of  form  as  long  as  the 
simple  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  desert  was  not  broken  by 
those  events  which  upheaved,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
their  whole  existence,  and  brought  them  in  closest  and 
most  violent  contact  with  other  nations  of  other  tongues. 
Then  that  process  of  decomposition,  or  phase  of  negligence 
and  corruption,  set  in,  which  resulted  in  the  looseness  ex¬ 
hibited  by  modern  Arabic.  It  thus  reached  the  downward 
stage  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Test,  at  ever  so  much  later 
a  period.  Arabic  classical  literature  thus  exhibits,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Hebrew,  and  even  more  with  the  Aramaic 
— which  we  meet  in  a  worse  state  of  aged  and  crippled  or¬ 
ganism  and  stunted  form — about  the  same  vigor,  freshness, 
and  fulness  of  form  and  structure,  which  the  Skr.  exhibits 
among  the  Indo  European  or  the  Gothic  in  the  narrower 
circle  of  the  Germanic  dialects.  With  nil  this,  however, 
we  cannot  absolutely  decide  in  favor  of  the  Arabic  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  original  type.  The  phase  in  which 
it  enters  into  our  historical  horizon  may  be  as  far  removed 
from  it  even  as  the  Aramaic,  perhaps  further.  Its  hasty  in¬ 
dividual  development  may  have  quickened  more  radical 
changes  than  even  the  decaying  or  decayed  other  branches 
present.  So  that,  as  we  said,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
question  of  priority  must  remain  open.  We  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  allot  the  first  place  to  the  secoud  or  Southern  Semitic 
(Arabic)  class,  simply  because  of  its  copiousness  of  words 
and  development  of  forms.  A  faint  trace  of  its  peculiarity 
of  article  (al)  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  Gen.  x.  26  ( Almo - 
dad)-,  but  this  seems  fallacious,  considering  that  the  Hr  brew 
article  must  have  been  originally  the  same,  and  the  word 
may  simply  exhibit  the  ancient  Hebrew  form.  In  the 
golden  epoch  of  Hebrew  literature,  Arab  culture  does  in¬ 
deed  seem  to  have  stood  in  high  renown — Solomon’s  wis¬ 
dom  is  likened  unto  that  of  the  Arabs,  Queen  Sheba  is  an 
Arab  queen,  and  Job’s  friends  are  Arabs.  On  its  peculiar 
history  and  development,  however,  we  cannot  here  dwell. 
(See  Arabian  Language  and  Literature.)  Suffice  it  to 
observe  generally  that  Arabic  is  not  only  the  richest  of 
Semitic,  but  one  of  the  richest  of  all  languages,  with  its 
more  than  6,000  word-roots  and  about  60,000  words;  while 
the  Hebrew  has  about  2,000  word-roots  and  6,000  words. 
The  22  consonants  of  the  Aramaeans,  and  the  23  of  the 
Hebrews,  have  been  augmented  into  28  with  the  Arabs, 
They  further  have  twice  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  regulai 
conjugations,  in  which,  again,  the  latter  exceed  the  Ara 
maic  by  one.  The  same  abundance  is  noticeable  in  the 
Arabic  tenses,  declensions,  etc.  The  general  wealth  of  this 
language,  however,  will  be  best  appreciated  from  its  pos- 
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sessing  about  a  thousand  different  terms  for  a  sword,  and  a 
proportionate  number  of  words  for  lion,  serpent,  and  the 
like;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  adaptibility  and  versatility 
are  shown  by  one  word  often  possessing  a  vast  number  of 
meanings.  Anciently,  it  had  two  principal  branches:  the 
Himyaritic,  spoken  in  the  south,  which  has  perished  almost 
completely  (a  few  partly  mutilated  inscriptions,  recently 
brought  to  the  Brit.  Museum,  were  published  some  time 
ago,  and  their  interpretation  has  been  attempted  by  Osiau- 
der  and  Levy  in  the  Germ.  Or.  Society's  Transactions)-,  and 
the  Ivoreishite,  which,  being  the  idiom  of  Mohammed’s 
tribe,  became  the  paramount  Arabic  for  all  times.  The 
Ethiopic  (see  Ethiopia)  is  by  some  investigators  held  to 
have  flowed  from  the  Himyaritic;  but  from  the  14th  c.,the 
Amharic  dialect  (also  Semitic,  but  with  little  capacity  for 
writing  purposes)  has  superseded  the  Ethiopic  almost  corn- 
pletely. 

The  North  Semitic  or  Aramaic,  to  which  we  now  turn, 
is  the  language  of  the  whole  district  between  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Tigris,  s.  of  the  Taurus,  n.  of  Phoenicia, 
the  Israelitisb  territory,  and  Arabia.  Here  we  have  again 
to  distinguish  between  Syria  Proper,  Mesopotamia  (between 
Euphrates  and  Tigris),'  and  Babylonia  (s.  of  Mesopotamia), 
whither  the  Israelites  were  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Yet,  with  respect  to  Babylonia,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  another  dialect  besides  the  Aramaic  was  spoken  in  it. 
But  whether  this  was  ‘  Medo-Persian  ’  ('  like  the  Assyrian  ’), 
or  some  other  ‘  Turanic  ’  idiom,  largely  mixed  with  Semitic 
ingredients,  must  remain  doubtful  until  our  knowledge  of 
‘  Turanian  ’  and  our  reading  of  cuneiforms  shall  have  ad¬ 
vanced  further.  There  is,  however,  but  one  voice  among 
competent  investigators,  that  whatever  strange  elements  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  languages  may  contain,  they  have 
full  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Semitic.  The  Aramaic 
in  general  is,  as  has  been  observed  before,  poorer  than  the 
Hebrew  in  grammatical  forms,  vowels,  etc.,  besides  having 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  blunting  its  consonants,  changing  its 
soft  s  into  d,  ts  into  t,  sh  into  th,  and  the  like.  It  further 
does  not  express  its  article  by  a  prefix,  but  by  an  Alef ,  and 
it  forms  its  passives,  not  by  change  of  vowels,  but  by  a 
special  syllable  prefixed  to  the  root.  The  first  distinct  trace 
of  a  difference  between  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  is  seen  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  47,  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  translate 
Laban’s  designation  of  the  stone-heap  erected  in  memory  of 
his  peace  with  Jacob.  Although  the  ancient  Babylonians 
had  probably  a  rich  and  important  literature,  yet  nothing 
of  it  has  survived.  The  so-called  Babylonian  fragments 
supposed  to  have  come  down  in  Arabic  translations  are  a 
mere  fiction.  All  the  Aramaic  literature  which  we  possess 
is  derived  from  the  Jews,  and  of  very  late  date  The 
Babylonian  exiles,  both  those  who  returned  to  Palestine  and 
those  who  stayed  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  made 
Aramaic  their  habitual  language.  It  was  the  common 
tongue  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  being 
then  chiefly  the  ‘  holy  language  i  e  ,  the  language  of  tem¬ 
ple  and  synagogue.  Thus,  the  Semitic  words  used  in  the 
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New  Test,  are  one  and  all  Aramaic  (Mammon;  Raka;  Eli, 
Eli,  etc.;  Talitba  Ivumi;  Abba;  etc.),  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Semitic  terms  found  in  Josephus.  The  oldest 
remains  in  this  idiom  (variously  called  Iiebraisti,  Arami, 
Sursi,  Chaldee) are  certain  portionsof  the  Old  Test.  (Daniel, 
Ezra,  etc.),  the  Targums  (q.v.),  the  Mishna  (to.  a  certain 
extent,  at  least),  the  Talmuds,  and  the  Midrashina.  Idio¬ 
matic  shades  are  again  observable  in  these  different  docu¬ 
ments;  but  while,  as  a  living  language,  it  was  spoken  and 
pronounced  differently  in  the  different  districts  of  Palestine 
and  Babylon,  yet  the  special  subdivisions  into  special  pro¬ 
vincial  dialects  which  have  been  attempted  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  correct.  From  the  2d  c.,  Christian  writers, 
chiefly  in  Mesopotamia,  Edessa,  Carrhse,  Nisihis,  began  to 
use  this  language  in  their  writings,  principally  theological 
(Translation  of  the  Bible)  and  dogmatical,  but  which  also 
treat  of  medicine,  history,  philosophy,  mathematics,  etc. 
Yet  their  Aramaic  assumed  a  character  so  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  it  became  an  entirely 
distinct  dialect,  viz.,  Syriac,  which,  at  a  later  period,  as¬ 
sumed  also — to  make  the  breach  complete — an  alphabet  of 
its  own  (Estrangelo).  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  strange  difference  (whose  very  existence  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  totally  denied  at  one  time),  but 
with  no  satisfactory  result.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mere  geo¬ 
graphical  reasons  (East  and  West  Aramaic,  etc.)  do  not 
hold  good,  and  are  arbitrary  and  fallacious.  The  Syriac, 
as  a  living  language,  ceased  to  be  spoken  since  the  10th  c., 
and  only  a  few  Syrian  Christians  in  Kurdistan  and  Meso¬ 
potamia  are  supposed  to  use  a  kind  of  vulgar  Aramaic. 
Syriac  literature  ceased  about  three  centuries  later.  As  the 
language  of  the  church,  however,  it  is  still  in  use  with  the 
Jakobite,  Nestorian,  and  Maronite  branches  of  the  Syrian 
Church.  Minor  sister  dialects  of  Aramaic  are  the  Samaritan, 
a  corrupt  Judseo  Aramaic  mixed  with  Arabic  words;  the 
Zabian  or  Nazaraean  (Mandaic);  the  language  of  a  theosoph- 
ical  sect  (‘  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist’)  standing  between 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  and  mixed  with  Persian,  but  bear¬ 
ing  altogether  the  stamp  of  an  uncouth,  ungrammatical, 
sadly  neglected  idiom;  further,  the  Palmyrene  (Palmyra), 
which,  with  a  written  character  closely  akin  to  the  square 
Hebrew,  offers  but  little  variations  from  the  Syriac;  and 
finally,  the  ^Egypto- Aramaic,  which  is  found  on  a  few 
monuments  (Stone  of  Carpentras,  Papyri),  and  probably 
belongs  to  Jews  who  at  a  late  period  had  immigrated 
into  Egypt,  and  had  adopted  the  Egyptian  religicu.  Its 
words  are  principally  Judaeo- Aramaic,  but  with  large  infu¬ 
sion  of  foreign  elements. 

The  third  principal  branch,  the  Middle  Semitic,  which 
comprises  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  (Punic)— and  all  the 
questions  connected  with  these— are  discussed  under  Jews 
and  Phoenicia,  (see  those  titles).  See  also  Arabian  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature  :  Aram^ea  :  etc. 
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SEMIT'IC  NATIONS,  or  Semites,  sem'its:  various 
nations  considered  as  descendants  of  Shem.  Generally 
comprised  under  this  name  are  the  Assyrians,  the  Chal¬ 
deans  or  Babylonians,  the  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews, 
Arabs,  and  Ethiopians:  see  these  several  titles.  It  remains 
here  only  to  add  a  few  observations  on  the  characteristics 
ascribed  to  them  all  in  common,  and  on  their  influence  on 
the  history  and  development  of  humanity.  As  regards  the 
language,  the  poverty  of  the  inflections,  the  well  nigh  abso¬ 
lute  impossibility  of  expressing  abstract  ideas,  the  general 
absence  of  compound  verbs  and  substantives,  and  the 
primitive  state  of  the  syntax  in  the  Semitic,  as  contrasted 
with  the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  Aryan,  see  Semitic  Lan¬ 
guages.  From  this  arises,  as  an  almost  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  general  inferiority  of  Semitic  literature — to 
what  we  emphatically  call  ‘classical  literature.’  Certain 
most  important  forms  of  Indo-European  poetry,  e  g.,  are 
completely  lacking  in  the  Semitic,  such  as  the  epopee  and 
the  drama;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  ancient 
form  of  Arabic  poetry — the  Kasida — and  the  grand  bursts 
of  pathos  found  in  the  religious  books  of  the  Hebrews,  are 
vainly  sought  in  Indo-European  literature.  Again,  a  primi¬ 
tive  state  of  Law  seems  to  have  developed  among  the  Aryan 
nations,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  was  a  recognition, 
albeit  dim,  of  individual  rights,  as  far  as  they  did  not  war 
against  the  complex  unity  of  the  ‘  State.’  With  the  Semites, 
in  the  absence  of  that  talent  for  organization  and  concilia¬ 
tion  which  is  so  essential  a  mark  of  the  Indo-Europeans, 
we  find  either  a  patriarchal,  an  anarchical,  or  a  despotical 
kind  of  government.  Science  and  philosophy,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  words,  are  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  the 
Aryans.  The  inferiority  of  the  Semites  in  these  respects, 
however,  is  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  sublime  place 
that  they  take  as  the  ethical  teachers  of  all  humanity.  How 
the  hard  and  narrow  egotism  which,  not  quite  unjustly,  is 
ascribed  to  them,  ever  came  to  bear  and  ripen  those  grand 
moral  maxims  with  which  we  meet  in  the  earliest  Jewish 
records,  and  which,  wrought  up  to  their  purest  idealism, 
form  the  shining  glory  of  the  New  Test. ,  is  a  problem  of 
which  some  seek  the  solution  in  a  peculiar  intensity  of  char¬ 
acter  inherent  in  the  Semitic  races;  while  others  account 
for  it  by  direct  ‘  Inspiration  ’  from  the  living  God.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  that  Monotheism  which  belonged,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Hebrews  out  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  however,  to  describe,  as 
Renan  does,  the  Semites  indiscriminately  as  monotheists. 
Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  Syria  or  Phoenicia,  and  the  ante- 
islamic  Arabs,  were  neither  more  nor  less  polytheistic  than 
the  early  or  present  inhabitants  of  India.  And,  we  may 
well  add,  not  before  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile 
are  the  Jews  themselves,  as  a  whole  nation,  to  be  considered 
as  real  monotheists.  Only  by  a  slow  process  through  many 
generations  was  Israel  educated  up  to  the  pure  monotheism 
of  their  early  laws  and  institutes,  out  of  their  original  idol- 
worship,  and  against  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  world¬ 
wide  paganism  amid  which  they  stood— a  single  nation 
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bearing  alone  the  treasure  of  a  pure  faith.  But  ever  since 
that  exile,  both  they,  and,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
the  Arabs,  have  been  the  representatives  of  a  more  austere 
and  exclusive  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead  than  a 
great  part  of  the  civilized  world  has  found  good  to  accept 
up  to  this  day.  Both  Christianity  and  Islam,  the  most 
powerful  religious  agents,  one  for  nearly  2000  years,  the 
other  for  about  1200,  are  in  their  origin  Semitic;  and  their 
influence  need  not  here  be  enlarged  upon.  For  w7hat  wg 
owe  to  the  Semites  in  the  field  of  industry  and  inventions, 
and  the  civilization  which  they  carried  with  them  wherever 
they  went,  see  Phoenicia.  Also,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  very  Alphabet  itself  is  of  Semitic  origin. 

SEMIT  IC  PLURAL:  in  Semitic  languages,  particularly 
Hebrew,  a  use  of  the  plural  where  other  languages  use 
only  the  singular.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  terms 
of  space  and  time— their  vastness  being  conceived  as  a 
multiplicity.  Thus,  certain  regions,  like  Heaven — which, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Bible  language,  is  also  with 
us  sometimes  used  pluraliter — ‘Heavens,’  the  expanse  of 
water;  further,  the  place  at  a  person’s  head  or  feet,  or  even 
certain  limbs  of  the  body  (conceived  as  space),  like  neck, 
face,  etc.;  or,  again,  periods  of  times,  like  youth,  age,  life, 
and  special  lasting  qualities  or  states,  like  barrenness, 
blindness,  mercifulness,  and  the  like,  are  put  in  plural 
number,  where  the  English  uses  the  singular  only.  It  is 
further  applied  to  might  and  strength,  as  consisting  origi¬ 
nally  of  a  multiplicity  of  elements  of  power.  This  is 
shown  particularly  in  the  word  Elohim  (q.v.),  =  a  Unity 
of  many  ‘Mights’ — i.e.,  the  Supreme  Being.  The  false 
conclusions  as  to  the  plurality  of  the  Divine  Persons  being 
proved  by  this  word  are  refuted  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
plural  in  the  word  Master  (Adon),  Lord  (Baal),  when  these 
stand  unmistakably  for  a  single  human  individual,  and 
are  meant  to  express  merely  his  proprietorship  of  some 
object  or  other. 

SEMITONE,  n.  sem'i-ton  [semi,  and  tone] :  in  music,  a 
‘half-tone’;  one  of  the  smallest  intervals  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  as  E  F  or  B  C,  in  which  the  ratio  is  as  15  to  16. — 
In  the  pianoforte,  the  interval  between  any  two  notes 
between  which  no  other  note  is  interposed,  as  C  to  C  sharp 
or  B  flat  to  B,  is  a  semitone. 

SEMI-TRANSPARENT,  a.  sem'i-trdns-pd'rent  [semi , 
and  transparent]-,  half  or  imperfectly  transparent. 

SEMI-VOCAL,  a.  sem'i-vd'kdl  [semi,  and  vocal]:  half¬ 
vocal;  imperfectly  sounding;  pertaining  to  a  semi-vowel. 

SEMI  VOWEL,  n.  sem'i-vow'el  [semi,  and  vowel] :  a 
sound  intermediate  between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  as,  l, 
m,  n. 

SEMLER,  sem'ler,  Johann  Salomo:  one  of  the  most 
influential  German  theologians  of  the  18th  c.,  called  some¬ 
times  ‘the  father  of  German  rationalism’  (see  Rational¬ 
ism):  1725,  Dec.  18 — 1791,  Mar.  14;  b.  Saalfeld,  where  his 
father  was  archdeacon.  He  was  educated  at  Halle;  and 
1749  went  to  Coburg  as  prof,  at  the  gymnasium.  In  1751 
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he  was  appointed  a  prof,  of  theology  at  Halle,  where  he 
taught  with  great  success;  and  six  years  later  became 
director  of  the  theol.  seminary  there.  S.,  early  in  his 
student- career,  was  somewhat  of  a  Pietist,  bat  the  prelec¬ 
tions  of  Sigm.  Jak.  Baumgarten  may  be  said  to  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  his  religious  convictions,  and  swung  him  round 
to  rationalism,  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer.  S.’s  rational¬ 
ism,  however,  was  always  moderate  in  degree,  though 
definite  in  kind.  As  a  thinker,  he  was  deficient  in  philo¬ 
sophical  consistency  and  breadth  of  view;  as  a  writer,  he 
had  no  literary  skill  or  grace;  but  his  works  are  valuable 
for  their  new  spirit  of  historical  criticism.  As  a  biblical 
critic,  though  not  definite  and  clear  in  details,  he  illus¬ 
trated  some  principles  long  overlooked:  he  distinguished 
between  theology  and  religion;  between  the  provincial 
and  temporal,  and  the  fundamental  and  universal  in  his¬ 
torical  Christianity;  between  individual  beliefs,  and  the 
public  testimony  of  the  combined  church  in  creeds.  He 
recalled  the  forgotten  fact  that  the  traditional  canon  of 
Scripture  was  not  set  forth  by  divine  authority.  The 
absolute  identification  of  the  Bible  with  revelation,  he 
denied,  also  th  *  strict  theories  of  a  perfect  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion.  Toward  the  end  of  his  career,  he  saw  the  need  of  a 
conservative  check  on  the  spirit  of  general  criticism  which 
he  had  aroused. — His  principal  works  are:  Apparatus  ad 
liberalem  Veteris  Testamenti  Inter pretationem  (Halle  1773), 
Abhandlung  von  der  Untersuchung  des  Kanons  (4  vols. 
Halle  1771-75),  De  Dcemoniacis  (Halle  1760),  Umstdndliche 
Untersuchung  der  Daemonischen  Laute  (Halle  1762).  Ver- 
such  einer  Biblischen  Daemonologie  (Halle  1776),  Selects 
Capita  Histories  Ecclesiastics  (3  vols.  Halle  1767-69),  Com- 
mentationes  Histories  de  Antiquo  Christianorum  Statu  (2 
vols.  Halle  1771-2),  Versuch  Christlicher  Jahrbucher  Oder 
ausfuhrliche  Tabellen  uber  die  Kircheugeschichte  bis  aufs 
Jalir.  1500  (2  vols.  Halle  1783-86),  Observations  novs, 
quibus  Historia  Christianorum  usque  ad  Constantinum 
Magnum  illustratur  (Halle  1784)  — See  his  Lebensbeschrei- 
bung  von  ihm  selbst  verfasst  (Halle  1781-2),  Schmid,  Theolo- 
gie  Semler’s  (1858),  and  Tholuck  in  Vermischte  Schriften. 

SEML1N,  sem  len' :  frontier  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Croatian-Slavonian  Frontier  (till  of  late  the  Military  Fron¬ 
tier);  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  and 
Danube,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Bel¬ 
grade.  Recently  the  town  has  been  much  improved, 
though  even  yet  a  suburb  of  mud  huts  thatched  with 
reeds  stretches  along  the  Danube.  The  only  noteworthy 
edifices  are  the  churches,  the  German  theatre,  and  the 
Lazaretto  ( Contumaz ),  the  chief  quarantine  station  in  the 
whole  of  the  Military  Frontier.  At  this  institution,  trav¬ 
ellers  crossing  from  Turkey  are  compelled  to  remain  for  a 
time — sometimes  40  days — in  proportion  to  the  violence 
and  proximity  of  the  plague.  The  principal  Lazaretto  is 
here  because  S.  is  the  great  seat  of  the  Turco-Austrian 
transit-trade,  and  the  principal  ferry  for  passengers  from 
the  land  of  the  Moslem  to  Christendom.  Pop.  (1880)9,500. 

‘ — For  a  graphic  notice  of  S.,  see  Kinglake’s  Eothen. 
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SEMMERING,  sem'mer-ing:  mountain  on  the  borders 
of  Styria  and  Austria,  44  Eng.  m.  s.w.  by  w.  from 
Vienna;  4,416  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  Vienna  Gratz  and 
Trieste  railway  has  been  carried  across  this  mountain  by 
a  series  of  ingenious  engineering  contrivances.  See  Glogg- 

NITZ. 

SEMMES,  sernz,  Raphael:  American  naval  officer'. 
1809,  Sep.  27—1877,  Aug.  80;  b.  in  Charles  county,  Md. 
In  1828  he  entered  as  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  sloop-of- 
war  Lexington ,  and  was  in  the  service  as  passed  midship¬ 
man  and  lieut.  until  1855,  when  he  attained  the  rank  of 
commander.  In  1858,  he  was  appointed  sec.  to  the~ Light- 
nouse  Board;  but  resigned  1861,  Mar.  26;  joined  the 
uaval  service  of  the  Confederate  States;  was  sent  by  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis  to  N.  Y.,  Conn.,  and  Mass.,  to  visit  the  prin¬ 
cipal  workshops,  and  to  buy  and  ship  to  the  south  all 
kinds  of  munitions  of  war.  On  his  return  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  war-steamer  Sumter ,  in  which  he 
captured  18  merchant  vessels.  For  the  career  of  Capt. 
S.  until  the  sinking  of  his  famous  ship,  the  Alabama,  by 
the  U.  S.  war-steamer  Kearsarge ,  see  Alabama,  The. 
Capt.  S.,  with  13  officers  and  mo*t  of  his  men,  was  rescued 
from  drowning  by  the  yacht  Deerhound,  and  taken  to 
England,  where  he  expected  to  take  command  of  one  of 
two  rams  built  at  Liverpool  for  the  Confederates,  but 
which  were  seized  by  the  British  govt.  He  returned  to 
America,  was  included  in  the  final  surrender,  and  was 
elected  judge  of  probate  at  Mobile,  Ala.;  but,  being  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Federal  authorities,  he  was,  1866,  appointed 
prof,  of  moral  philos.  in  a  southern  university.  He  pub¬ 
lished  the  Cruize  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Sumter  (1864); 
and  My  Adventures  Afloat  (1869). 

SEMNOPITHECUS.  sem-nd  pi-the'kus:  genus  of  mon¬ 
keys,  natives  of  the  East,  having  a  very  loug,  slender, 
powerfully  muscular,  though  not  prehensile  tail.  The 
canine  teeth  are  long,  but  the  molar  teeth  are  more  tuber¬ 
culous  than  in  Gibbons  (q.v.)  and  other  allied  monkeys, 
indicating  a  greater  aptitude  for  vegetable  food.  With 
this  the  structure  of  the  stomach  corresponds,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  and  different  from  that  of  all  other  ani¬ 
mals;  consisting  of  a  cardiac  pouch,  slightly  bifid  at  the 
extremity;  a  very  wide  middle  portion,  formed  of  numer¬ 
ous  pouches  or  sacs;  and  a  very  long  canal,  furnished  with 
sacs  at  ils  commencement,  but  simple  toward  its  termina¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Owen  has  pointed  out  that  these  three  por¬ 
tions  do  not  correspond  to  any  of  the  parts  of  the  stomach 
of  a  ruminant  animal,  not  exhibiting  any  such  diversities 
in  internal  surface.  The  species  are  numerous:  the  En- 
tellus  Monkey  (q.v.)  is  one;  another  is  the  Negro  Monkey 
( S .  Maurus )  of  Java,  remarkable  for  jet-black  color  and 
long  silky  hair. 
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SEMOLINA,  n.  sem’o-le'na  [It.  semolino,  a  kind  of  paste 
for  soups— from  sernola,  bran — from  L.  simila,  the  finest 
wheat-flour:  F.  semoule,  sand-like  wheat-meal]:  the  fine 
hard  parts  of  wheat  rounded  by  attrilion  in  the  millstones; 
article  of  food  much  used  in  France  and  Italy;  consisting 
of  particles  of  wheat  varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to 
small  millet.  Only  the  hard-grained  wheats  of  Spain, 
Odessa,  and  s.  Italy  are  adapted  for  making  it;  these  hard 
wheats  are  not  easily  reduced  to  flour;  and  the  small  par¬ 
ticles  which  escape  being  crushed  by  the  millstones,  and 
will  not  pass  through  the  sieves,  constitute  S.  In  France, 
more  attention  is  given  to  S.  than  in  any  other  country; 
and  as  it  fetches  a  higher  price  than  flour,  the  skilful 
miller  adjusts  his  millstones  to  produce  a  considerable 
quantity.  The  granules  of  S.  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
they  are  carefully  separated  by  sieves  with  openings  from 
fine  to  coarse.  A  favorite  bread  made  of  the  coarser  kinds 
of  S. — the  semoule  of  the  French— is  sold  in  Paris  under 
the  name  gruau.  In  Italy.  S.  is  used  in  making  polenta, 
with  maize,  meal,  and  millet;  in  Britain  it  is  used  for  pud¬ 
dings. 

SEMOULE,  n.  se-mol'  [F.]  :  same  as  Semolina  (q.v.). 

SEMPACH,  sem’pdch:  small  town  of  Switzerland,  can¬ 
ton  of  Lucerne,  9  m.  by  railway  n.w.  of  the  town  of 
Lucerne,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Sempacb;  pop. 
little  more  than  1,000.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  now 
ruinous,  and  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  confederated 
cantons  against  their  Swabian  aud  Austrian  assailants  in 
the  14th  c.— Under  the  walls  of  S.  was  the  second  great 
conflict  of  the  confederated  Swiss  cantons  with  Austria. 
Leopold’s  army  of  4.000  horse  and  1,400  foot  arrived  before 
S.  1386,  July  9,  and  found  itself  unexpectedly  opposed  by 
the  confederated  Swiss  to  the  number  of  1,300.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  being  unfitted  for  cavalry,  the  knights 
dismounted  and  formed  themselves  into  a  compact  body, 
which  was  at  once  charged  by  the  Lucerners;  but  the  wall 
of  steel  was  impenetrable,  and  not  a  man  of  the  Austrians 
was  even  wounded,  while  60  of  the  bravest  of  Lucerne, 
with  their  landamman,  fell.  The  mountaineers  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  despair  of  making  an  impression  on  their  appar¬ 
ently  invulnerable  opponents,  when  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried,  a  knight  of  Uuterwalden,  seized  with  a  noble 
inspiration,  rushed  forward,  grasped  with  outstretched 
arms  as  many  pikes  as  he  could  reach,  buried  them  in  his 
bosom,  and  bore  them  by  his  weight  to  the  earth.  His 
companions  rushed  over  his  body  into  the  breach  thus 
made,  slaughtered  the  armor-encumbered  knights  like 
sheep,  aud  threw  the  remainder  into  confusion  and  dismay. 
The  result  was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Swiss,  who  had 
lost  only  200  men;  while  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  ten 
times  as  great,  including  600  counts,  barons,  and  knights. 
The  body  of  Duke  Leopold,  who  had  throughout  dis¬ 
played  obstinate  valor,  was  found  next  day  buried  among 
aheap  of  slain.  The  anniversary  of  this  great  victory  is 
still  celebrated  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on  the  field  of 
battle.  - - 
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SEMPER,  sew! 'per,  Gottfried:  architect:  1803,  Nov 
29—1879,  May  15;  b.  Hamburg.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Altona  and  Hamburg,  and  later,  studied 
mathematics,  particularly  in  relation  to  milit.  science,  at 
Gottingen.  He  studied  architecture  at  the  Univ.  of  Mu¬ 
nich  1825-6,  and  at  Paris  under  Gau  1827-30;  then  travelled 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  He  became  prof,  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  Dresden  Academy  1834.  In  Dresden  he 
was  architect  of  the  opera-house, the  museum  and  picture- 
gallery,  a  synagogue,  and  other  notable  buildings,  in 
which  he  gave  expression  to  his  artistic  ideas  of  a  classic 
decorative  style.  He  was  implicated  in  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1848,  and  had  to  flee  from  Saxony.  He  was 
appointed  teacher  of  the  principles  of  decoration  in  the 
S.  Kensington  Museum,  London,  at  its  opening  .1852, 
became  prof,  of  architecture  at  Zurich  1853,  and  built  the 
new  polytechnic  school  there,  besides  a  hospital,  etc.; 
was  called  to  Dresden  1871  to  rebuild  the  opera-house, 
built  by  him  before  his  exile,  and  destroyed  by  fire  1869. 
S.  was  a  leader  in  the  practice  of  polychrome  in  archi¬ 
tecture:  his  German  writings  on  color,  ancient  plastic  art, 
etc.,  have  done  much  to  restore  the  ancient  union  between 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  S.’s  English  lectures, 
on  art  in  metals  and  hard  materials,  are  unpublished. 
His  son,  Hans  S.,  has  written  on  Tuscan  sculpture. 

SEMPERVPVUM:  see  House-leek. 

SEMPITERNAL,  a.  sem' pi-ter' ndl  [F.  sempiternel,  sem¬ 
piternal — from  L.  sempiter'nus,  perpetual — from  semper , 
always]:  having  beginning,  but  no  end;  endless;  eternal; 
everlasting.  Sem'piter'nity,  n.  -ter'ni-ti,  endless  duration 
in  the  future. 

SEMPRE,  ad.  sem'prd  [It. — from  L.  semper,  always]: 
in  mus.,  ever,  always,  throughout:  used  with  some  other 
mark  to  signify  that  such  mark  is  to  remain  in  force  until 
a  new  direction  appears. 

SEMPSTER,  r.  sem'ster  [see  Seam  1]:  one  who  works 
with  the  needle.  Semp'stress,  n.  -sires,  a  woman  who 
works  with  the  needle.  Semp'stressy,  n.  -stres-i,  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  sempstress. 

SEN:  ancient  Egyptian  town:  see  Esne. 

SEN,  sen,  Keshub  Chunder,  kesh'iib  cMtn'dcr,  Babu- 
leader  of  the  Brahmo-somaj  (q.v.)or  native  theistic  society 
of  India:  1838-84.  He  was  of  the  Yaidya  or  merchant 
caste,  and,  while  a  student  in  the  Presidency  College, 
Calcutta,  discarded  much  of  his  ancestral  religion.  Join¬ 
ing  the  BrShmo  somaj,  he  gave  it  new  impetus  and  form. 
Its  first  stage,  under  its  original  founder,  Rammoliun 
Roy  (d.  1833),  has  been  termed  the  Vedantic,  because, 
while  rejecting  idolatry,  it  regarded  the  Yedas  as  infal¬ 
lible,  and  favored  transmigration  and  the  doctrine  of  Nir¬ 
vana.  The  second  stage,  named  the  Puranic,  followed  the 
Purana  sacred  books  and  practice  in  worshipping  the  God¬ 
head  alone,  and  teaching  the  separate  being  of  God  and 
the  human  soul;  it  dates  from  about  1840,  when  Babu 
Debendra  Nath  Tagore  became  leader  of  the  progressive 
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party  in  the  society.  The  third  or  eclectic  stage  was 
introduced  by  Babu  Sen,  and  took  distinct  form,  with 
secession  of  conservatives,  when,  1865,  he  demanded  on 
behalf  of  his  party  that  badges  of  caste  be  discarded,  men 
only  of  pure  life  employed  in  religious  services,  and  toler¬ 
ance  be  entertained  toward  other  religions— Brahmoism  to 
be  an  eclectic  and  universal  faith.  The  Bible  was  accepted 
in  common  with  other  sacred  books,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  received  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  men;  but  inearna 
tion  and  mediation  were  rejected  as  inconsistent  with 
human  equality  and  freedom.  In  a  remarkable  lecture 
at  Calcutta  lS^,  Sen  said,  ‘  Christ  rules  British  India,  not 
the  British  government.  If  unto  any  army  appertains  the 
honor  of  holding.  India  for  England,  that  army  is  the  army 
of  Christian  missionaries,  headed  by  their  invincible  captain, 
Jesus  Christ.’  Doctrines  especially  recognized  by  the 
society  are  the  Divine  Fatherhood*  and  Presence,  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  Immortality.  Since 
1879,  a  fervent  devotional  spirit  has  been  developed;  but, 
with  it,  a  singular  spiritist  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
‘communion  of  saints;’  pilgrimages  are  made  to  rooms 
where,  not  outwardly,  but  in  the  soul  of  the  devotee,  the 
spirits  of  Moses,  Socrates,  scientific  men,  and  certain  Hin¬ 
du  saints  are  supposed  to  give  audience  annually,  each 
on  a  certain  day.  New  ceremonies,  and  new  forms  of 
Christian  ordinances,  have  been  introduced.  Monogamy, 
the  marriage  of  Hindu  widows,  female  education,  and 
temperance  are  advocated.  A  theol.  institution,  a  library, 
a  large  school  for  boys,  and  many  periodicals  were  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  death  of  Babu  Sen. 

SEN  AAR,  or  Sennaar,  sen-ndr'  (properly  Sennar); 
anciently  known  as  the  Island  of  Meroe,  mer'd-e:  country 
of  e.  central  Africa,  bounded  n.  and  n.e.  by  Upper  Nubia, 
e.  and  s.e.  by  Abyssinia,  s.  and  s.w.  by  Soudan  or  Ni- 
gritia,  and  w.  by  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  Nile,  which 
separates  it  from  Kordofan;  extreme  length  350  m.;  aver¬ 
age  width  120  m.;  40,000  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  two 
physically  distinct  divisions,  one  well  wooded  and  well 
watered,  called  Jezirat  el-Jesirat  (‘Isle  of  Isles ’),  between 
the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Rahad;  the  other,  the  ‘island’  of 
Sennar  proper,  between  the  two  main  rivers,  which  is 
almost  a  level  plain,  though  beyond  Sennar,  the  old  capital, 
it  rises  into  rocky  ridges  and  elevations  of  several  thousand 
feet.  The  level  plain  has  an  alluvial  soil  which  would, 
after  the  periodical  rains,  if  well  cultivated,  yield  rich 
crops  of  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  pulse,  sesame,  and  durra, 
though  the  last  is  the  principal  product.  The  forests  of 
the  wooded  portions  include  the  tamarind  tree,  from 
which  bread  is  made,  ebony,  dye-woods,  many  valuable 
gum-trees,  including  the  gum-arabic,  iron-wood,  acacias, 
the  boabab-tree,  and  the  deleb-palm.  Elephants,  giraffes, 
the  two-horned  rhinoceros,  lions,  panthers,  apes,  and 
antelopes  abound  in  them,  and  the  hippopotamus  and 
crocodile  infest  the  rivers.  Among  domestic  animals 
are  the  camel,  horse,  ass,  ox,  buffalo,  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden  and  for  riding,  sheep  with  short  silky  fleece,  goat, 
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cat  and  dog,  and  pig,  the  last  not  found  further  south  than 
S.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Isles  are  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  but  those  of  tbe  plain  are  Hassanieh  Arabs  in 
the  n.,  Hamites  of  Beja  stock  in  the  e.,  and  the  remainder 
Funj  (Fung,  Funghek).  The  chief  occupations  of  the 
people  are  stock-raising,  agriculture,  and  trade,  gold, 
hides,  ivory,  horses,  durra,  sesame,  gums,  and  slaves 
being  exported  to  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  there  is  also  some 
manufacturing  of  cotton-goods,  pottery,  gold,  silver,  and 
iron-work,  matting,  camel’s  saddles,  and  sandals.  The 
towns  or  villages  are  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrak  or 
Blue  Nile.  Moslemism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  .  S.  was 
formerly  an  independent  negro  state,  but  in  1822  it  came 
under  the  authority  of  Ismail  Pasha,  and  has  ever  since 
been  subject  to  Egypt. — Pop.  about  300,000. 

SENARY,  a.  sen'er-i  [L.  sendrius,  consisting,  of  six  each 
— from  seni,  six  each;  sex,  six]:  belonging  to  or  containing 
six. 

SENATE,  n.  sen  at  [L-  sendtus ,  council  of  the  elders, 
the  senate— from  senex,  old,  aged:  F.  senat,  a  senate]:  one 
of  the  deliberative  and  legislative  assemblies  of  a  state;  in 
anc.  Rome,  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  possessing  supreme  legislative  powers  (see  Rome): 
in  the  United  States  and  in  France ,  the  upper  house  of 
the  legislature  (see  below):  in  a  wider  sense,  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  There  are  Senates  with  various  functions  in  the 
Hanse  towns,  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
The  governing  body  of  the  Cambridge  Univ.  (q.v.)  is  the 
Senate:  the  same  term,  or  more  specifically  Senatus 
Academicus,  is  used  for  one  of  the  governing  bodies  in 
the  Scottish  universities  (see  University),  comprising 
principal  and  professors:  in  the  German  universities  also 
the  ordinary  professors,  taken  collectively,  constitute  the 
Academic  Senate,  and  administer  their  affairs,  under 
governmental  superintendence. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  upper  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  federal  legislature.  The  S.  has  important  func¬ 
tions  executive  and  judicial,  in  addition  to  its  functions  as 
a  legislative  chamber.  When  the  S.  approves  or  disap¬ 
proves  the  president’s  appointments  to  office,  also  when  it 
approves  or  disapproves  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  its 
function  is  executive:  when  it  sits  for  trial  of  impeach¬ 
ments,  it  exercises  a  judicial  function.  The  S.  consists 
(1891)  of  88  members— viz.,  2  senators  from  each  of  the  44 
states.  No  state  can  be  deprived  of  equal  representation 
in  the  senate  (i.e.,  2  senators)  without  its  own  consent. 
The  vice-pres.  of  the  United  States  is  president  of  the  S., 
but  has  no  vote,  except  a  casting  vote  when  the  S.  is  evenly 
divided.  The  S.  has  never  adopted  any  rule  of  ‘  closure  * 
or ‘previous  question’  to  terminate  debate  on  any  ques¬ 
tion.  Executive  sessions  of  the  S.  are  held  in  secret,  and 
the  S.  has  the  power  of  expelling  a  senator  who  betrays 
the  secret  of  an  executive  session. — See,  for  further  detail, 
Congress,  United  States.  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (Sec.  3,  etc.).  Senator,  n.  sen'd-ter,  a 
member  of  a  senate.  Sen'atorsrip,  n.  the  office  or  dig 
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nity  of  a  senator.  Sen'ato'rial,  a.  - td'rl-al ,  pertaining  to 
a  senate  or  senator;  in  U.  S.,  entitled  to  elect  a  senator. 
Sen' ato'ri ally,  ad.  4i.  Senate-house,  n.  tlie  place 
where  a  senate  meets. 

SEND,  v.  send  [Icel.  senda;  Dan.  sende;  Sw.  sdnda; 
Goth,  sandjan ;  Ger.  senden  to  send]:  to  throw  or  cast;  to 
impel;  to  hurl;  to  thrust;  to  dispatch;  to  direct  to  go  and 
act;  to  grant,  as  from  a  distant  place;  to  cause  to  be;  to  in¬ 
flict.  Send  ing,  imp.  Sent,  pt.  and  pp.  sent.  Send  er, 
n.  -er,  one  who  sends.  To  send  away,  to  cause  to  depart; 
to  dismiss.  To  send  for,  to  request  by  message  to  come 
or  to  be  brought.  To  send  forth,  to  put  or  bring  forth; 
to  produce;  to  emit. 

SENDAL,  n.  sen’ dal  [OF.  sendal;  mid.  L.  cendalum,  a 
fine  silken  stuff — so  called  because  brought  from  India — 
from  Skr.  Sindhu,  the  Indus,  Scinde:  Sp.  cendal,  a  light 
thin  stuff]:  a  sort  of  thin  silk  or  thread  stuff. 

SENECA,  sene-ka:  village,  cap.  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.; 
on  the  s.  fork  of  Nemaha  river,  and  on  the  Kansas  City 
Wyandotte  and  Northwestern  and  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Grand  Island  railroads;  77  m.  w.  of  St.  Joseph.  It  is  in 
an  agricultural,  stock-raising,  fruit,  and  dairy  region,  and 
its  principal  trade  is  in  flour  and  butter.  It  has  5 
churches,  graded  schools,  co.  court-house,  2  national 
bank  (cap.  $100,000),  1  priv.  bank  (cap.  $75,000),  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1890)  2,032;  (1900)  1,846. 

SEN  ECA  Lake:  one  of  a  range  of  narrow  lakes  in  w. 
N.  Y.;  37  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  2  to  4  m.  wide;  441 
ft.  above  the  Atlantic,  630  ft.  deep;  and  is  very  rarely 
frozen  over.  It  is  navigated  by  steamboats  from  its  head 
to  the  pretty  village  of  Geneva  at  its  mouth,  and  dis¬ 
charges  by  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers  into  Lake 
Ontario.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Seneca  Indians,  one 
of  the  Six  Nations.  The  much-visited  Watkins  Glen  is 
near  the  head  of  the  lake. 

SENECA,  sen’e-ka,  Lucius  Annaeus:  celebrated  philos¬ 
opher  and  statesman,  and  brilliant  writer:  about  b.c.  3 — 
a.d.  65;  b.  Corduba  (Cordova),  Spain;  second  son  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician.  When  a  child,  he  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  Rome,  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  study  of  eloquence.  He  cared  more,  however,  for 
philosophy,  in  which  his  first  teacher  was  the  Pythagorean 
Sotion,  whom  he  afterward  left  to  follow  Atlalus  the  Stoic. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Egypt;  and,  in  obedience  to  his 
father’s  wishes,  he  pleaded  in  courts  of  law;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  his  forensic  triumphs,  he  left  the  bar  from  fear  of 
Caligula’s  jealousy.  On  entering  into  public  life,  he  filled 
the  office  of  questor,  and  had  already  risen  high  in  the 
favor  of  Emperor  Claudius,  when,  being  accused  of  an 
adulterous  connection  with  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
and  wife  of  Vinicius,  he  was  exiled  to  Corsica  a.d.  41  .where 
he  remained  eight  years,  deriving  from  philosophy  and 
authorship  what  consolation  he  could,  while  incessantly 
complaining  with  unphilosophic  querulousness,  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  emperor  for  pardon.  When  Claudiim 
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married  his  second  wife,  Agrippina,  S.  was  recalled  by  her 
influence,  raised  to  the  pretorship,  and  appointed  instruct¬ 
or  of  her  son  Nero,  then  11  years  old.  For  several  years 
the  govt,  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  S.,  and  of  Bun  us, 
pretorian  prefect;  and  was  administered  with  rare  wisdom, 
energy,  and  humanity.  But  Nero,  at  the  death  of  Bui'rus, 
his  military  tutor,  gave  way  to  his  depraved  passions 
with  a  force  which  S.  could  not  control.  All  S.’s  influ 
enceover  his  pupil  was  lost,  though  he  profited  by  his  extra, 
vagant  bounty  to  such  a  degree  that  his  accumulated  wealth 
amounted  to  300,000  sestertia,  or  to  about  $12,000,000. 
Nero  soon  began  to  look  with  envious  eyes  on  this  fortune; 
and  S.,  to  avert  dangerous  consequences,  offered,  with 
much  tact,  to  refund  to  the  emperor  his  gifts,  and  begged 
leave  to  retire  on  a  small  allowance.  This  Nero  declined; 
and  S.,  under  pretense  of  illness,  shut  himself  up,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  appear  in  public.  Nero  then  attempted  to  have 
him  poisoned,  but  failed.  A  short  time  afterward,  Anto- 
nius  Natalis, when  on  his  trial  for  participating  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Piso,  implicated  S.  as  one  of  the  conspirators. 
This  mere  charge  was  enough  to  fix  S.’s  guilt.  He  was 
sentenced  to  put  himself  to  death.  His  wife,  Paullina, 
declared  her  resolution  to  die  with  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  accompanied  him  into  the  bath  in  which, 
according  to  his  own  choice,  he  was  to  be  bled  to  death. 
The  emperor,  however,  would  not  allow  Paullina  to  die, 
but  removed  her  from  her  husband,  who  gradually  expired. 
— S.’s  extant  writings  are  mainly  on  moral  subjects,  and 
consist  of  Epistles,  and  of  treatises  on  Anger,  Consolation, 
Providence,  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  Philosophical  Con¬ 
stancy,  Clemency,  The  Shortness  of  Life,  A  Happy  Life, 
Philosophical  Retirement,  and  Benefits.  He  also  specu¬ 
lated  on  physical  phenomena,  and  wrote  seven  books  en¬ 
titled  Qucestiones  Naturales,  in  which  he  is  thought  to  have 
anticipated  some  notions  regarded  as  principles  in  modern 
physics.  Ten  tragedies,  ascribed  to  him  by  Quintilian, 
and  generally  included  in  editions  of  his  works,  have  also 
come  down  to  us;  but  whether  he  is  their  author  remains 
doubtful.  They  were  not  intended,  certainly  not  adapted, 
for  the  stage.  They  are  overcharged  with  declamation, 
and  lacking  in  dramatic  life.  Of  his  genuine  prose 
writings,  modern  opinion  takes  a  divided  view;  some 
critics  praising  his  practical  sagacity,  others  finding  him 
destitute  of  speculative  reach.  It  is  perhaps  a  significant 
fact  that  he  is  admired  by  French  scholars  and  disparaged 
by  German.  His  severer  critics  find  his  style  declamatory, 
artificial,  seeking  dazzling  effects  of  form,  to  the  neglect 
of  thought.  But  his  writings  have  some  undeniable  excel¬ 
lences.  His  essays  on  conduct  have  been  called  Stoical 
sermons;  and  some  students  have  found  in  their  moral 
precepts  anticipations  of  Christian  ethics.  One  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  prose  works  is  the  Bipontine,  1809;  of  the 
tragedies,  that  of  Bothe.  1819. 
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SEN'ECA  FALLS:  village  in  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on 
Seneca  river,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railroad;  2  m.  w.  of  Cayuga  Lake,  10  m.  e.  of  Seneca 
Lake,  16  m.  w.  of  Auburn,  62  m.  e.-by-s.  of  Rochester. 
The  river  falling  here  50  ft.  affords  excellent  water-power, 
which  has  been  developed  by  numerous  manufacturing 
interests,  including  flour, woolen,  and  knitting  mills,  iron- 
foundries,  and  steam  tire-engine,  agricultural-implement, 
and  pump  works.  There  are  7  churches,  5  public  schools, 
high  school,  acad.,  opera-house,  4  hotels,  many  beautiful 
residences,  1  national  bank  (cap.  $100,000),  1  savings  bank, 
1  private  bank,  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1880) 
5,880;  (1890)  6,116;  ( 1900 )'  6,519. 

SENECA-OIL,  n.  sen’e-kd-oyl  [so  named  after  the  Seneca 
Indians,  by  whom  the  oil  of  Penn,  was  discovered  and 
used]:  name  formerly  for  a  kind  of  petroleum  which  exudes 
in  small  quantities  from  the  rocks,  or  floats  on  the  surface 
of  springs. 

SENECAS,  sen'e-kaz:  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  tho 
confederation  known  as  the  Six  Nations,  and  from  the 
early  history  of  the  country  living  in  w.  N.  Y.  The  name 
by  which  they  called  themselves  is  said  to  mean  ‘  People 
of  the  Great  Hill,’  and  is  thought  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  rose  from  the  soil  on 
the  elevated  ground  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake. 
Senecas  is  a  corruption  of  ‘  Sinnekaas/  the  name  given  to 
the  tribe  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  the  region.  The 
other  nations  of  the  confederacy  were  located  further  e. 
and  were  less  exposed  than  the  S.  to  attacks  by  unfriendly 
tribes.  Though  they  had  only  8  of  the  50  sachems,  the  S. 
supplied  the  two  leading  war-chiefs,  furnished  about  one- 
half  of  the  warriors,  and  were  the  most  aggressive  element 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Their  language  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  Cayugas,  with  whom  they  were  long  united.  The 
early  French  explorers  found  the  S.  in  the  region  roughly 
bounded  by  the  lakes  Canandaigua,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  and 
Ontario;  but  the  S.  afterward  pushed  their  conquests  w. 
and  greatly  enlarged  their  domain.  For  a  long  period 
they  were  hostile  to  the  French.  In  1784  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  with  the  U.  S.  govt.  The  S.  transferred  to  the 
govt,  a  large  part  of  their  land  in  the  Genesee  valley,  and 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Allegheny 
river.  They  assisted  the  govt,  in  defending  the  Niagara 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812.  A  few  years  ago  they  changed 
their  form  of  govt,  from  the  ordinary  rule  by  chiefs,  and 
adopted  a  constitution  which  provides  for  a  council  of  16 
members,  a  pres.,  and  a  judiciary.  Their  records  are  kept 
in  writing.  Missions  have  been  established,  and  many  of 
the  people  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  They  have 
schools,  and  speak  both  the  English  and  their  own  tongue. 
Their  reservations,  in  Cattaraugus  co.  and  on  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  river,  comprise  about  50,000  acres  of  land,  and.they 
receive  an  annuity  from  the  state  and  from  the  national 
govt.  There  are  many  prosperous  farmers.  The  tribe 
numbered  (1900)  about  3,000. 
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SENECIO,  se-ne'shl-o:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order 
Composite,  sub-order  Corymbiferce,  having  a  hairy  pappus, 
a  naked  receptacle,  and  a  cylindrical  involucre  of  linear 
equal  scales,  with  a  few  smaller  scales  at  their  base;  The 
species  are  very  numerous;  annual,  perennial,  and  half- 
shrubby  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  and  cold  parts 
of  the  world,  the  half-shrubby  species  being  from  the 
warmer  latitudes.  Some  of  the  species  are  commonly 
known  as  Groundsel  (q.v. 'I  and  Ragwort  (q.v.).  S.  Sara- 
cenicus  has  undivided  lanceolate  leaves,  and  was  formerly 
in  repute  as  a  vulnerary.  The  Fireweed  of  N.  America 
is  S.  hieracifolius.  It  receives  its  popular  name  from  its 
appearing  abundantly  in  some  regions,  wherever  a  part  of 
the  forest  has  been  consumed  by  Are.  Many  species  of 
S.  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell.  A  few  are  rather 
ornamental  as  flowers. 

SENEFFE,  or  Senee,  seh-nef:  town  in  the  province  of 
Hainault,  Belgium,  about  11  m.  n.w.  of  Charleroi;  pop.  be¬ 
tween  3,000  and  4,000.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  district  of  pottery 
and  glass  manufactures.  It  is  notable  chiefly  for  its  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  battle-field  on  which  William  of  Orange  (III.  of 
England),  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  coalition  against 
France,  was  defeated,  after  a  bloody  contest,  by  the  Great 
Coude,  1674,  Aug.  11.  In  William’s  army  there  were  four 
lieutenants — Montecuculi  (q.v.),  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  and  the  Prince  of  Yaudemont, 
the  first  three  subsequently  prominent  as  military  com¬ 
manders.  Of  the  allied  forces  of  60,000  men,  the  Dutch 
lost  5,000  to  6,000  men,  the  Spaniards  3,000,  and  the 
Imperialists  600;  while  the  French  army,  which  entered 
into  the  conflict  30,000  strong,  could  muster  scarcely 
20,000  after  their  victory. — Under  the  walls  of  S.,  Moreau, 
1794,  defeated  the  Austrians. 

SENEGA,  n.  sen'e  ga,  or  Seneka,  n.  sen'e-ka,  or  Snake 
Root  [probably  so  called  from  the  Seneca  Indians]:  dried 
root  of  Polygala  Senega  (see  Polygala).  The  following 
are  lie  characters:  ‘A  knobby  root-stock,  with  a  branched 
tap-root  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  twisted  and 
keeled;  bark  yellowish-brown,  sweetish,  afterward  pun¬ 
gent,  causing  salivation;  interior  woody,  tasteless,  inert.’ 
S.  is  a  powerful  and  trustworthy  stimulating  expectorant, 
and  may  be  advantageously  prescribed  in  advanced  stages 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  especially  in  aged  or 
debilitated  patients.  It  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in  pro¬ 
longed  hooping-cough,  and  in  latter  stages  of  croup  and 
of  bronchitis  in  young  children.  The  preparations  are  the 
Infusion  and  the  Tincture.  For  children,  the  powdered 
\oot  in  doses  of  ten  grains  is  recommended. 


SENEGAL— SENEGAMBI  A. 

SENEGAL,  sen-e-gawl',  River  (called  by  the  native# 
Senaga ):  large  river  in  w.  Africa,  rising  in  Mt.  Cooro,  lat. 
10°  30'  n.,  long.  10°  40'  w.,  flowing  first  n.w.,  thenw.  to  the 
Atlantic;  length  1,000  m.,  for  the  last  740  of  which  it  is  in 
large  portions  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats.  Here 
ana  there,  throughout  its  course,  the  navigation  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  cataracts,  shoals,  and  rocks.  In  the  lower 
course,  the  river  forms  numerous  large,  cultivated,  and 
■very  fertile  islands,  and  its  banks  are  green  and  productive, 
and  in  part  clothed  with  forests.  The  entrance  is  difficult 
«n  account  of  breakers  and  a  bar  which,  in  the  dry  season, 
is  covered  by  about  9  ft.  of  water.  It  is  navigable  for 
some  months  by  steamers  drawing  not  more  than  8  ?«.,  to 
Mediae  (furthest  inlaud  French  station),  650  m.  from  the 
mouth  (see  Senegambia).  Thence  the  French  have  been 
making  a  railway  to  Bamakon,  on  the  Niger.  From  Mafu 
to  the  sea  (215  m.),  the  river  is  navigable  through  the  year. 

SENEGAMBIA,  sen-e-gam'bi-a:  large  tract  of  country — 
the  region  watered  by  the  rivers  Senegal  aud  Gambia — in 
w.  equatorial  Africa,  between  the  Senegal  and  Sierra 
Leone.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  w. ,  but  has 
very  indefinite  eastward  limits;  estimated  about  400,000 
«q.  m.  Between  the  two  great  rivers,  250  m.  apart,  there 
are  no  water-courses  of  importance;  and  from  the 
Gambia  s.  to  the  frontier  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  only  con. 
siderable  stream  is  the  Rio  Grande.  The  coast  is  deeply 
indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  resemble  estuaries  of 
rivers.  The  country  forms  the  w.  and  n.  declivity  of  the 
plateau  of  Kong,  and  part  of  it  is  still  unexplored.  The 
soil  is  of  two  kinds — that  of  the  coasts,  and  that  of  the  in¬ 
terior:  the  former  consisting  in  part  of  low,  flat,  alluvial 
plains;  and  partly  of  an  undulating  country,  which  broad¬ 
ens  toward  the  n.,  until,  on  the  n.  frontier,  it  merges  into 
the  Sahara;  while  the  plateau  of  the  interior  rises  from  the 
coast  plains  in  mountainous  terraces,  until  it  loses  itself  in 
the  Kong  Mts.  Its  elevations  are  not  accurately  deter¬ 
mined;  Mt.  Dara  (highest  measured)  is  4,068  ft.  S.  is 
divided  into  three  districts — High,  Middle,  and  Low  8. 
High  8.  comprises  the  country  n.  of  the  Senegal,  and  is 
inhabited  by  Moors,  who,  of  course,  profess  Islamism. 
Middle  8.  comprises  the  countries  bordering  the  Senegal, 
1,350  sq.  m.,  and  is  inhabited  by  negroes,  in  numerous 
tribes.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  is  unliealthful 
In  the  marshy  districts.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
lelds  the  crops  usual  in  the  hot  regions  of  Africa.  Low 
.  comprises  the  countries  bordering  the  Gambia,  and  ex¬ 
tends  8.  to  Nunez.  France  possesses  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Senegal  (inland  to  Medine),  and  along  the  coast  to 
Gambia,  about  96,000  sq.  in.;  pop.  about  198,000, 
cap.  of  the  French  colony  of  Senegal  is  St.  Louis  (q.v.). 
Portugal  has  a  small  tract  (30  sq.  m.)  on  andn  around 
the  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  English  control 
a  little  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  (26  sq.m.). 
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SENESCENCE— SENIOR. 

SENESCENCE,  n.  se-nes'sens  [L.  senescens ,  growing 
old;  senesco,  I  grow  old — from  senex,  old]:  the  state  of 
growing  old;  decay  by  time.  Senes'cent,  a.  growing  old. 

SENESCHAL,  n.  sen'e-shdl  [OF.  seneschal;  mid.  L. 
seniscal' cus,  the  steward— from  Goth,  sins,  old  'senior?), 
and  skalks,  servant]:  in  the  middle  ages,  a  high  steward; 
otficer  first  in  the  household  of  the  Frankish  kings,  who  had 
superintendence  of  feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies  in  the 
houses  of  princes  or  high  dignitaries.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  term  became  one  of  dignity,  applied  to  military 
commanders  invested  also  with  judicial  power;  lieutenants 
of  the  great  feudatories  often  took  the  title.  A  similar  of¬ 
ficer  in  England  and  Scotland  was  designated  steward, 
rendered  in  L.  senescallus.  Sen'eschalshlp,  n.  the  office 
or  dignity. 

SENGREEN,  n.  sen'gren  [Ger.  singrun,  the  house-leek]: 
a  plant,  the  Common  House-leek  (q.v.);  Sempervivum  tec- 
tbrum ,  ord.  CrassuldcZce. 


SENILE,  a.  senil  [F.  senile — from  L.  senilis,  aged — • 
from  senex,  old:  It.  senile\.  pertaining  to  old  age,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it;  old;  aged.  Senility,  n.  se-nili-ti ,  old 
age;  dotage. 

SENIOR,  a.  sen'yer  [L.  senior ,  older— from  senex,  old]: 
older;  elder;  older  in  office  or  rank:  N.  one  older  than  an¬ 
other;  one  having  superiority  or  precedence  from  office  or 
rank;  an  aged  person.  Se  nior  ity,  n.  - dr'l  ti ,  priority  of 
birth  or  office.  Senior  optime,  op'tl-me  [L.  optime,  best]: 
at  Cambridge  Unix.,  a  second-class  man  in  mathematical 
honors,  the  first-class  being  called  wranglers.  Senior 
soph,  sbf  [Gr.  sophos,  wise]:  a  third  year’s  man  in  some 
European  universities. 


SENIOR,  sen'yer,  Nassau  William:  political  economist- 
1790,  Sep.  26—1864,  June  4;  b.  Compton,  Berks,  England* 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Senior,  vicar  of  Durnford' 
Wilts.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Magdalen  Colle^re, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  1811,  taking  a  distinguished 
first-class  in  classics.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1825  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship 

Ip  >  ch,  after  its  statutorv  term 

of  five  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Whately,  afterward 
Abp.  of  Dublin.  S.  again  held  this  professors!) ip  1847-52 
In  1832  the  enormous  evils  of  the  poor-law  administration 
in  England  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  of  which  S.  was  a  member;  and  the  portion  of  the 
Report  detailing  existing  abuses  was  drawn  up  bv  him 
This  Report  encouraged  the  whig  govt,  to  bring  ‘in  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act  of  1834:  see  Poor,  The— Poor 
Laws.  His  publications  were  very  numerous,  comprisimr 
treatises,  lectures,  pamphlets,  etc.,  on  political  economy 
He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
other  leading  periodicals.  He  has  left  some  interesting 
journals  of  his  visits  to  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  political  and  social  condition  of  those  countries 
His  Essays  on  Piction,  contributed  to  tlip  chief  reviow^ 
1821-57,  repub.  1804,  relate  principally  to  toe  novels  of 
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Scott,  Bulwer-Lytton,  aud  Thackeray.  He  analyzes  the 
plots  and  classifies  the  characters  of  the  Waverley  novels 
with  curious  felicity,  and  devotes  a  masterly  essay  to 
Thackeray,  whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  his 
day.  The  intellect  of  S.  was  acute,  aud  he  is  conceded  to 
have  done  great  service  to  polit.  economy  by  correcting 
current  errors  in  nomenclature,  and  by  insisting  on  rigor  in 
reasoning,  and  strictness  in  definition.  Criticisms  have  been 
directed  against  his  too  formal  treatment,  his  limitation  of 
scope,  and  his  disregard  of  the  higher  and  moral  elements 
which  have  force  in  political  economy.  Though  honoring 
the  moral  forces  by  a  distinct  acknowledgment,  his  system 
fails  to  reckon  with  them.  His  Conversations  with  Distin¬ 
guished  Persons  during  the  Second  Empire,  an  interesting  and 
valuable  work,  appeared  1878. 

SENLIS,  sdng-les':  very  ancient  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Oise,  33  m.  nn.e.  of  Paris.  Itsolder  portion  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  flanked  with  16  towers,  all  that  remain  out  of  the 
28  towers  of  early  times.  The  cathedral,  a  small  edifice, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early  Gothic.  S.  has  many  other 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity.  Manufactures  of 
cloth,  lace,  and  thread  are  actively  carried  on.  Pop.  about 
7,000. 

SENNA,  n.  sen'nd  [It.  sen  a — from  Ar.  sana,  senna:  F. 
sene,  senna]:  leaves  of  several  Eastern  plants,  much  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative;  Cassia  lanceoldta,  C.  acutifol'ia, 
C.  elongata,  C.  obtusdta,  and  C.  obovdta,  of  genus  Cassia 
(q.v.),  suborder  Casalyiniece,  order  Legumindsce. — Sen¬ 
na  is  an  important  purgative,  of  which,  two  sorts 

are  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
— Alexandrian  and  Tinnevelly.  The 
Alexandrian  leaves  are  obtained  chiefly 
from  Cassia  lanceolata,  while  the  Tinne¬ 
velly  senna  leaves  are  yielded  by  Cassia 
elongata.  Alexandrian  S.  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  and 
is  exported  in  large  bales  from  Alexan¬ 
dria:  it  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  the 
flowers,  pods,  and  leaves  of  Cynanchum 
argel  and  Tephrosia  apollinea.  Tinne¬ 
velly  or  E.  Indian  S.  in  odor  and  taste 
entirely  resembles  Alexandrian  senna: 
the  leaflets  are,  however,  *  about  two 
inches  long,  lanceolate,  acute,  unequally 
oblique  at  the  base,  flexible,  entire, 
green,  without  any  admixture.’ 

Senna  as  a  purgative  has  been  highly  commended  as  cer¬ 
tain,  manageable,  and  convenient.  In  energy,  it  holds  a 
middle  place  between  the  mild  laxatives  and  drastic  ca¬ 
thartics.  It  increases  intestinal  mucous  secretion,  as  well  as 
peristaltic  motion,  producing  loose  brown  evacuations.  Its 
disadvantages  are  its  disagreeable  taste,  and  its  tendency  to 
produce  nausea,  griping,  and  flatulence;  the  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  which  are  noticed  below.  It  should  never  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Whatever  its  cathartic  principle  may  be,  it  is 


Senna  ( Cassia  lance¬ 
olata). 
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thought  to  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation  before  it  begins 
to  operate,  since  this  drug  imparts  a  purgative  property  to 
the  milk  of  nurses. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  preparations,  of 
either  Alexandrian  or  E.  Indian  S. — 1.  Infusion  of  Senna , 
obtained  by  infusing  for  one  hour,  and  then  straining,  half 
an  ounce  of  S.  and  half  a  dram  of  sliced  ginger  in  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  taste  of  this  infusion  is  much 
concealed  by  addition  of  black  tea,  or  of  coffee,  and  it  may 
be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  milk  added;  and  is  then  read¬ 
ily  taken  by  children.  The  addition  of  neutral  laxative 
salts  prevents  the  griping,  while  increasing  its  cathartic 
action.  The  ordinary  Black  Draught  is  commonly  prepared 
by  adding  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  four  ounces 
of  infusion  of  senna. — 2.  Tincture  of  Senna,  composed  of 
senna,  raisins,  caraway  seeds,  and  coriander  seeds,  macer¬ 
ated  in  proof-spirit;  formerly  known  as  Elixir  Salutis,  or 
The  Elixir  of  Health.  This  is  seldom  given  alone:  it  is  pre¬ 
scribed  most  usually  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drams,  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  cathartic  mixtures,  to  correct  their  griping 
properties. — 3.  Confection  of  Senna,  commonly  known  as 
Lenitive  Electuary;  a  pulpy  mixture  of  powdered  senna 
with  powdered  coriander  seeds,  figs,  tamarinds,  cassia  pulp, 
prunes,  extract  of  licorice,  and  sugar;  all  of  which  sub¬ 
stances  are,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  combined 
by  the  action  of  boiling  water.  When  properly  prepared, 
which  often  it  is  not,  it  forms  a  mild  aperient,  suited  for 
persons  suffering  from  piles. 

The  S.  leaves  are  the  product  of  several  species  of  Cassia 
(q.  v  ),  natives  of  India,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  n.  Africa.  Cassia 
obovata  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  found  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  and  now  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  W.  Indies, 
etc.  C.  acutifolia  is  a  half-shrubby  plant,  growing  in  the 
deserts  near  Assouan,  and  the  leaves  are  collected  by  the 
Arabs,  and  carried  by  merchants  to  Cairo  for  sale.  C. 
elongata  is  an  annual  growing  in  India.  C.  AEthiopica, 
about  18  inches  high,  grows  in  n.  Africa.  C.  lanceolata  is  an 
Arabian  species. — All  these  seem  to  furnish  the  officinal 
senna;  and  they  have  the  leaflets  unequal-sided,  by  which 
they  are  readily  distinguished  from  other  leaflets  often  used 
for  adulteration,  e.g.,  Argel  (q.v.)  and  Bladder  Senna.  The 
commercial  names  seem  in  general  to  refer  only  to  the 
countries  or  ports  from  which  the  leaves  are  brought. 

Bladder  Senna  ( Colutea )  is  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  nat. 
order  Leguminom ,  sub-order  Papilionacece,  having  pinnated 
leaves,  red  or  yellow  flowers,  and  remarkably  inflated 
pods,  whence  the  Eng.  name.  One  species  (C.  arborescens) , 
native  of  s.  Europe,  is  almost  the  only  plant  found  on  the 
ascent  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

SENNAAR':  see  Senaar. 

SENNACHERIB,  sen-ndk'  e-rib:  Assyrian  king:  reigned 
b.c.  705-681;  son  of  Sargon.  His  invading  army  met  ex¬ 
traordinary  disaster,  when  no  fewer  than  185,000  Assyrians 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  by  the  ‘  angel  of  the  Lord  ’  (see 
Hezekiah).  The  probable  explanation  is  that  a  sudden 
and  dire  pestilence,  breaking  out  in  his  vast  camp,  com- 
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pelled  his  ending  of  the  campaign.  The  Egyptian  account 
of  this  mysterious  affair  (reported  by  Herodotus,  ii.  141), 
and  that  of  Berosus  the  Chaldaean,  quoted  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  of  Jews,  x.  chap.  1),  as  well  as  the  scriptural  narra¬ 
tive,  II  K.  xviii.,  all  evidence  at  least  that  S.  sustained  a 
sudden  and  terrible  overthrow,  which  forced  him  to  retreat 
in  hurried  confusion  to  his  own  country.  All  that  we 
know  of  his  subsequent  history  is,  that  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  sons  while  worshipping  his  favorite  idol.  The  dis¬ 
crepancies,  both  as  regards  dates  and  names  in  the  life  of 
S.,  between  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings  and  profane 
historians  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  have  been  often 
dwelt  upon;  but  have  little  importance:  the  boastful  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Eastern  tyrants  cannot  usually  be  trusted  for 
accounts  of  their  failures.  S.  belongs  to  that  showy  class 
of  Eastern  monarchs  whose  rule  is  commonly  described  as 
‘magnificent’ — i.e.,  he  built  great  palaces,  and  erected 
monuments  in  the  different  parts  of  his  empire,  employing 
the  labor  of  multitudes  of  captives,  and  everywhere  left  an 
impression  of  his  grandeur.  In  Scripture,  in  Herodotus, 
in  Josephus,  S.  is  the  ‘Great  King.’  His  most  imperial 
work  was  the  palace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  space 
of  more  than  eight  acres,  and  was  richly  adorned  with 
sculpture. 

SENNIGHT,  or  Se’nnight,  n.  sen' nit  or  -nit  [con¬ 
tracted  from  seven-night]-,  a  week;  seven  days. 

SENNIT,  n.  sennit  [from  seven  and  knit] :  a  flat  plaited 
cord,  formed  of  rope-yarns;  plaited  straw  or  palm-leaves 
for  making  hats. 

SENOR,  n.  sdn'ydr  [Sp.]:  lord;  sir;  gentleman.  Senora 
n.  fem.  sdn-ybr'd,  lady;  madam;  mistress. 

SENS,  song:  old  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Yonne,  70  m. 
s.e.  of  Paris;  amid  pleasing  scenery  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yonne.  The  town  proper  is  surrounded  by  walls,  chiefly 
of  Roman  construction,  and  in  the  vicinity  the  remains  of 
ancient  roads  and  of  Roman  camps  abound.  S.  was  the 
anc.  Ageuticum,  cap.  of  the  Seuones,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  of  Gaul.  The  spacious  and  handsome 
Gothic  cathedral  is  the  principal  edifice:  it  was  erected 
1122-68.  An  active  trade  in  wines,  grain,  hemp,  wool, 
and  timber  is  carried  on.  Pop.  (1881)  13,440,(1891)  14,006. 

SENSA'TION,  in  Physiology:  may  be  defined  as  ‘the 
perception  by  the  mind  of  a  change  wrought  in  the  body.’ 
According  to  this  definition,  S.  involves,  first,  a  bodily 
change  from  some  cause,  inherent  or  external;  secondly,  a 
mental  change,  whereby  the  perception  of  the  bodily 
change  is  accomplished.  The  true  organ  of  S.  is  the  brain, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  (according  to  the  eminent 
physiologist,  Dr.  Todd)  constitutes  the  centre  of  S.,  and 
extends  into  the  spinal  cord,  forming  the  posterior  horns 
of  its  gray  matter:  see  Sptnal  Marrow.  Physiologists 
distinguish  between  common  and  special  S.  Common  S. 
exists  in  the  skin,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  body  to.  which 
ordinary  sensory  nerves  are  distributed,  and  is  excited  by 
ordinary  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli;  while  special  S. 


SENSATION. 

is  exemplified  in  the  special  senses  of  vision,  hearing,  etc. 
For  the  due  action  of  the  latter,  there  are  organs  of  special 
S.,  which,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  nerves  with 
which  they  are  supplied,  become  recipients  of  impressions 
of  a  particular  kind— thus,  the  eye  is  sensible  to  light,  the 
ear  to  sound,  etc.;  and  if  the  special  nerves  going  to  these 
organs  be  irritated,  instead  of  pain  being  excited,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  sensory  nerve,  there  is  a  feeling  closely 
allied  to  that  which  would  be  excited  by  application  of  the 
normal  stimulus,  as  light,  sound,  etc.  Any  ordinary  sensi¬ 
bility  those  organs  (the  eye,  ear,  etc.)  possess  is  dependent 
on  ordinary  sensory  nerves,  and  is  quite  independent  of 
the  nerves  of  special  sense. 

In  works  on.  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  we 
often  meet  with  the  phrases  objective  sensation,  subjective 
sensation ,  and  rejlex  sensation.  ‘  In  the  ordinary  mode  of 
exciting  sensations/  says  Dr.  Todd,  ‘  the  presence  of  an 
object  is  necessary.  This  object  creates  an  impression  on 
the  peripheral  parts  of  the  sensitive  nerves;  and  the  change 
caused  by  this  impression,  being  duly  propagated  to  the 
centre  of  sensation,  is  perceived  by  the  mind.’  This,  the 
ordinary  form  of  S.,  is  termed  an  objective  S.,  in  opposition 
to  a  so-called  subjective  S.,  in  which  a  mental  act  can  develop 
a  sensation  independently  of  any  present  object.  These 
subjective  sensations  are  excited  sometimes  by  the  mind 
recalling,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  presence  of  an  object; 
but  in  many  cases  they  are  caused  by  physical  changes  in 
the  nerves  themselves,  due  to  excess  or  deficiency  of  blood, 
or  other  pathological  causes.  Thus,  disordered  conditions 
of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  may  give  rise  to  motes  or 
flashes  of  light;  disturbance  of  the  auditory  nerve  occasions 
singing  in  the  ears,  the  sound  of  distant  bells,  etc. 

To  understand  the  mode  in  which  reflex  sensations  are 
produced,  an  acquaintance  with  reflex  action  (see  Nervous 
System)  is  requisite.  Illustrations  of  this  form  of  S.  are 
the  facts  that  the  irritation  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder 
will  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  thighs;  that  diseased  liver 
often  excites  pain  in  the  shoulder-joint;  and  that  ice  or  iced 
drinks  suddenly  introduced  into  the  stomach  may  occasion 
intense  pain  in  the  forehead. — See  Todd’s  article  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  or  any  standard 
work  on  Physiology. 

SENSA'TION,  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind:  term  denoting 
a  mental  process  in  which  is  a  concurrence  of  many  con¬ 
trasting  phenomena,  rendering  the  word  ambiguous,  and 
occasioning  verbal  disputes. 

1.  In  S.  there  isa  combination  or  concurrence  of  physical 
facts  with  a  mental  fact,  and  the  term  is  apt  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  expressing  either  side.  Thus,  in  sight,  the  physi¬ 
cal  processes  are  known  to  be— the  action  of  light  upon  the 
globe  and  retina  of  the  eye,  a  series  of  nerve-currents  in 
the  brain,  and  a  certain  outgoing  influence  to  muscles  and 
viscera;  these  are  accompanied  by  the  totally  different 
phenomenon  termed  the  feeling,  or  the  mental  conscious¬ 
ness  of  light.  It  is  to  the  last  fact,  the  mental  fact,  that 
the  name  S.  is  most  correctly  applied;  but  there  is  a  uaturai 
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liability  to  make  it  include  those  physical  adjuncts  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  mental  manifestation. 

2.  In  the  still  more  comprehensive  contrast  of  Mind  and 
the  External  or  Extended  World,  both  members  may  be 
designated  under  S.  One  and  the  same  situation  on  our 
part  may  contain  a  strictly  mental  or  subjective  experience 
— pleasure  or  pain,  for  example — and  an  objective  expe¬ 
rience,  or  a  recognition  of  the  extended  world,  as  distinct 
from  mind.  In  looking  at  a  fine  prospect,  both  facts  con¬ 
cur  in  fluctuating  proportions:  we  have  a  feeling  of  pleas¬ 
ure  (mind  or  subject)  and  a  knowledge  of  the  outspread  or 
extended  world  (object),  which  is  what  affects  us  in  the 
same  way  at  all  times,  and  affects  all  minds  alike.  As  be¬ 
fore,  S.  is  most  properly  used  to  express  the  strictly  men¬ 
tal  or  subjective  experience,  the  pleasure  or  the  pain; 
while  the  ‘  Perception  ’  should  be  applied  to  express  the 
objective  experience:  see  Perception. 

3.  In  S.  a  past  experience  recovered  by  memory  is  in¬ 
extricably  woven  with  the  present  impression — a  fact 
which  confuses  the  boundary-line  between  Sense  and  Intel¬ 
lect.  The  S.  that  the  full  moon  gives  rise  to  is  not  owing 
solely  to  the  present  effect  of  the  moon’s  rays  on  the  organs 
of  vision:  the  present  effect  revives  or  restores  the  total  in¬ 
grained  impression  of  the  moon  consequent  on  all  the  oc¬ 
casions  when  we  have  observed  it.  Again,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  have  a  S.  without  a  more  or  less  complex  feeling 
of  difference  or  discrimination,  which  property  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  intellect.  Our  S.  of  the  moon  supposes  a 
contrast  of  the  white  light  with  the  adjoining  blue,  of  the 
round  form  with  other  forms,  of  the  broad  disk  with  a 
starry  point,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  S.  we  have  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  all  three  processes  of  the  intellect— Retentiveness, 
Agreement,  and  Difference.  S.  without  Intellect  is  a 
mere  abstraction;  it  is  never  realized  in  fact. 

This  last  remark  has  important  bearings  on  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  or  not  our  ideas  are  wholly  derived  from  Sense. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Sense  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Intellect,  the  question  ought  to  be  enlarged 
and  put  in  this  form:  Are  our  ideas  wholly  derived  through 
Sense  in  conjunction  with  the  intellectual  processes,  or  are 
there  any  ideas  that  are  not  or  cannot  be  so  derived  ?  When 
it  is  alleged,  by  Cudworth,  Price,  and  others,  by  way  of 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  that  Likeness,  Un¬ 
likeness,  Equality,  Proportion,  etc.,  are  not  obtained  from 
Sense,  the  answer  is  that  their  origin  may  in  all  probability 
be  accounted  for  by  Sense  co-operating  with  the  well- 
known  powers  of  the  Intellect;  and  that,  until  the  con¬ 
junction  of  the  two  is  proved  insufficient,  the  theory  of  an 
Intuitive  origin  is  not  called  for,  in  respect  to  such  ideas, 
while  it  nevertheless  holds  good  in  accounting  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ideas  of  Right,  Obligation,  Beauty,  Cause,  etc.,  how¬ 
ever  the  awakening  of  these  may  be  occasioned  by  expe¬ 
rience, 


SENSE. 

SENSE,  n.  sSns  [F.  sens — from  L.  sensus,  perception, 
feeling — from  sentio,  I  discern  by  the  senses:  It.  senso, 
sense]:  that  power  or  faculty  by  which  animals  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  physical  objects,  by  these  either  coming  into 
contact  with  certain  organs  of  the  body,  or  by  making  im¬ 
pressions  on  them  (see  Sensation,  in  Physiology);  percep¬ 
tion  by  the  senses;  discernment;  understanding;  strength 
of  natural  reason;  meaning  or  import;  consciousness.  The 
senses,  sen'sez  (see  below).  Sensation,  n.  sen-sd' shun 
[F. — L.]:  impression  on  the  mind  through  any  one  of  the 
senses;  state  of  interest  or  feeling  excited  in  the  mind  by 
external  objects,  by  the  passions,  by  the  internal  condition 
of  the  body,  or  by  the  words  of  a  speaker.  Sensa'tional, 
a.  -dl,  pertaining  to  sensation;  fitted  to  excite  great  interest; 
a  term  applied  to  such  orators,  novelists,  or  dramatists  as 
seek  popularity  through  the  effects  on  the  public  mind  of 
startling,  exaggerated,  or  unnatural  sentiment  or  situation. 
Sensa  tionalism,  n.  - izm ,  quality  or  practice  of  producing 
popular  effect  by  that  which  is  startling  or  unnatural:  in 
philos.,  doctrine  that  our  ideas  originate  solely  in  sensation, 
and  consist  of  sensations  transformed  (see  Sensation,  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind).  Sensa'tionalist,  n.  -1st,  one 
who  aims  to  startle  by  use  of  the  unnatural  or  the  exag¬ 
gerated:  in  philos.,  one  who  regards  the  phenomena  of 
mind  as  having  their  origin  in  sensations.  Senseless,  a. 
sens' les,  incapable  of  sensation;  void  of  feeling;  uncon¬ 
scious;  stupid;  foolish.  Sense'lessly,  ad.  -U.  Sense'- 
lessness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  senseless; 
folly;  stupidity.  Sensible,  a.  sen’si-bl  [F. — L.]:  capable 
of  being  perceived  by  the  senses  or  by  the  mind;  perceiv¬ 
ing  by  the  mind  or  senses;  liable  to  be  easily  and  strongly 
affected;  moved  or  affected  by  a  very  small  weight,  impulse, 
or  change;  perceiving  so  clearly  as  to  be  convinced;  aware; 
intelligent;  judicious.  Sen'sibly,  ad.  -bli,  externally;  by 
impression  on  the  senses;  intelligently;  judiciously.  Sen'- 
sibleness,  n.  -bl-nes,  or  Sen'sibil  ity,  n.  -bil'i-ti  [F.  sen - 
sibilite—irom  L.]:  capacity  or  readiness  of  perception  or 
emotion;  delicacy  of  feeling;  state  of  being  easily  affected 
or  moved  (see  below).  Sensitive,  a.  -tlv,  quickly  and 
acutely  alive  to  impressions  from  external  objects;  having 
keen  sense  or  feeling;  easily  affected  or  moved;  that  affects 
the  senses.  Sen  sitively,  ad.  -li.  Sen  sitiveness,  n.  -nes, 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  sensitive;  acute  sensibility. 
Common-sense,  the  faculty  of  first  principles;  native  prac¬ 
tical  intelligence:  see  Common.  Moral  sense:  see  Moral. 
The  inner  or  internal  sense,  the  capacity  of  the  mind 
to  be  aware  of  its  own  states;  consciousness.  In  his 
senses,  possessed  of  reason  and  judgment;  sane.  Out  op 
his  senses,  destitute  of  the  usual  powers  of  reasoning  and 
judging;  insane.— Syn.  of  ‘sense’:  sensation;  faculty; 
power;  perception;  apprehension;  sensibility;  understand¬ 
ing;  reason;  opinion;  notion;  judgment;  consciousness; 
conviction;  meaning:  import;— of  ‘sensation’:  perception; 
sensibility;  susceptibility;  emotion;  passion ;  consciousness; 
reflection; — of  ‘  senseless ’:  unfeeling;  unsympathizing;  un¬ 
reasonable;  stupid;  doltish;  blockish;  unconscious. 
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SEN'SES,  The:  faculties  of  the  mind  connected  with 
certain  bodily  organs  by  which  animals  obtain  knowledge 
of  physical  objects  or  facts. 

The  common  reckoning  includes  the  Five  Senses — Taste, 
Smell,  Touch,  Hearing,  Sight;  but  this  is  not  now  con¬ 
sidered  exhaustive  or  complete. 

#  For  example,  the  feelings  of  Hunger,  Thirst,  Suffoca¬ 
tion,  Internal  Warmth  and  Chillness,  etc.,  have  all  the 
characters  implied  in  an  ordinary  sensation:  they  are  the 
result  of  some  External  Agent  acting  on  a  distinct  bodily 
organ,  and  giving  rise  to  Feeling,  sometimes  pleasurable, 
sometimes  painful.  Iu  order  that  these  states,  related  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  different  viscera,  may  find  a  place 
among  the  Senses,  they  have  been  grouped  under  one 
general  head,  and  designated  ‘  Sensations  of  Organic  Life.’ 
They  are  of  great  importance  as  regards  our  enjoyments 
and  our  sufferings,  though  not  contributing  much  to  our 
knowledge  or  intelligence.  They  approach  nearest  to 
Taste  and  Smell,  the  emotional  senses,  and  are  at  the 
furthest  remove  from  the  intellectual  senses — Touch,  Hear¬ 
ing,  and  Sight. 

Agaiu,  the  feelings  connected  with  our  Activity,  or  with 
the  exercise  of  the  muscular  organs — as  the  pleasures  of 
exercise  and  rest,  the  pains  of  fatigue,  the  sensibility  to 
weight,  resistance,  etc. — were,  until  lately,  overlooked  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  When  they  began  to  be 
recognized,  it  was  common  to  treat  them  as  a  sixth  sense, 
called  the  Muscular  Sense.  But  this  does  not  represent 
their  true  position.  They  do  not  arise  from  external 
agents  operating  on  a  sensitive  part,  but  from  internal  im¬ 
pulses  proceeding  outward  to  stimulate  the  muscular  ener¬ 
gies,  and  to  bring  about  movements;  they  are  thus  the 
contrast  of  the  Senses  as  they  have  been  ordinarily  defined. 
Sense  is  associated  with  the  ingoing  nerve  currents,  Move¬ 
ment  with  the  outgoing.  The  contrast  has  seemed  so  great 
and  fundamental,  that  the  Feelings  of  Movement  and  Mus¬ 
cular  Strain  have  by  some  been  classed  as  a  genus  distinct 
from  the  genus  Sense,  and  not  as  a  species  of  that  genus. 
The  classification  of  the  fundamental  sensibilities  of  the 
mind  would  then  stand  thus:  I.  Feelings  of  Muscular 
Energy.  II.  Sensations  of  the  Senses — 1.  Organic  Life;  2. 
Taste;  3.  Smell — Emotional;  4.  Touch;  5.  Hearing;  6. 
Sight— Intellectual. — Yet  it  is  suggested  that  the  contrast 
above  noted  may  not  be  so  fundamental  as  it  seems;  and 
that,  at  least  provisionally,  a  definition  of  the  Senses  may 
be  adopted  (see  beginning  of  this  article)  which  will  admit 
both  classes  of  sensations. 

SENSIBILITY,  in  Physiology:  in  a  properly  limited 
sense,  the  power  possessed  by  any  part  of  the  body  to 
cause  the  mind  to  perceive  changes  wrought  in  such  bodily 
part,  whether  those  changes  be  inherent  or  excited  from 
without:  the  greater  this  power,  the  greater  the  S.  of  that 
bodilv  part.  The  term  S.  has  been  vaguely  used  by  phys¬ 
iologists.  It  has  often  been  confounded  with  Irritability, 
though  Haller,  more  than  a  century  ago,  clearly  laid  down 
the  distinction  between  these  two  properties  of  tissues.  It  is 


SENSISM— SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

frequently  applied  to  nerves,  to  signify  their  power  of 
envolving  nervous  force;  but  Excitability  (as  Dr.  Todd  ob¬ 
serves)  more  exactly  implies  what  is  meant  in  this  case.  The 
degree  of  S.  of  different  parts  of  the  outer  surface  of  body 
is  very  various.  The  relative  S.  has  been  ascertained  by 
Weber  by  touching  the  surface  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
compasses  tipped  with  cork,  and  then  (the  subject’s  eyes 
being  closed)  by  approximating  the  points  until  they  were 
brought  within  the  smallest  distance  at  which  they  could 
be  felt  to  be  separate.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  re¬ 
sults:  point  of  tongue,  £  a  line;  tips  of  fiugers,  1  line;  red 
surface  of  lips,  2  lines;  palmar  surface  of  2d  phalanx,  2 
lines;  palmar  surface  of  metacarpus  3  lines;  tip  of  the 
nose,  3  lines;  palm  of  the  baud,  5  lines;  dorsum  of  the 
hand,  8  lines;  vertex,  15  lines;  skin  over  the  spine  and 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  each  30  lines:  so  that  the  S.  of 
the  skin  is  at  least  60  times  greater  in  some  parts  than  in 
others. 

SENSISM,  n.  sens' izm:  the  same  as  Sensationalism. 

SEN'SITIVE  PLANT:  name  commonly  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  Mimosa  (see  Mimose^e),  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  Irritability  (q.v.)  which  their  leaves 
exhibit  in  their  collapse  when  touched  or  shaken.  Nu¬ 
merous  species  of  Mimosa  possess  this  property,  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  species  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  but  those  in 
which  it  is  most  conspicuous  are  humble  herbaceous  or 
half-shrubby .  plants.  They  have  leaves  beautifully 
divided,  again  and  again  piunate,  with  a  great  number 


Sensitive  Plant,  ( Mimosa  pudica). 

of  small  leaflets,  of  which  the  pairs  close  upward  when 
touched.  On  repeated  or  rougher  touching,  the  leaflets  of 
the  neighboring  pinnae  also  close  together,  and  all  the 
pinnae  sink  down,  and  at  last  the  leaf-stalk  itself  sinks 
down,  and  the  whole  leaf  hangs  as  if  withered.  If  the 
stem  is  shaken,  all  the  leaves  exhibit  the  same  phenomena. 
After  a  short  time,  the  leaf-stalk  rises,  and  the  leaflets  ex¬ 
pand  again,  On  account  of  this  curious  aud  interesting 
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property,  some  of  the  sensitive  plants  are  frequently  culti¬ 
vated  in  hot-houses.  They  are  generally  treated  as 
animals,  though  capable  of  longer  life.  M.  sensitiva,  one 
of  the  best-known  species,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  with 
prickly  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  and  small  heads  of  rose- 
colored  flowers.  M.  pudica  has  a  herbaceous  stem,  bristly, 
but  not  prickly.  M.  casta,  M.  pudibunda .  M.  palpitans, 
and  M.  viva,  also  are  among  the  most  sensitive  species. 

SENSITIZER,  n.  sens' l-tlz-er :  mphotog.,  any  substance 
added  to  a  photographic  material  to  increase  or  alter  its 
sensitiveness  to  light.  Sensitom  eter,  n.  -tom' e-ter,  in 
p/iotog.,  apparatus  for  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  photo¬ 
graphic  preparations. 

SENSORIUM,  n.  sen-sb'ri-um  [L.  sensus,  perception — 
from  senilb,  I  discern  by  the  senses]:  a  part,  not  defi¬ 
nitely  known,  of  the  nervous  system,  to  which  are  as¬ 
signed  the  central  functions  of  sensation  and  of  conscious¬ 
ness  as  far  as  pertains  to  their  manifestation;  the  supposed 
organ,  usually  assigned  to  the  brain,  which  receives 
impressions  made  on  the  senses.  Sensorial,  a.  sen-sd'ri-dl, 
of  or  pert,  to  the  sensorium.  Sensory,  a.  sen'so-ri,  con¬ 
nected  with  thesensory  or  sensation;  haviugdirect  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  nerves  of  sensation:  N.  same  as  Sensorium. — 
Sensorium  is  a  collective  term  applied  by  physiologists  to  a 
seriesof  ganglionic  centres,  to  each  of  which  isattributed  the 
power  of  communicating  to  the  mind  the  impressions 
derived  from  the  organ  with  which  respectively  it  is  con¬ 
nected,  and  of  exciting  automatic  or  involuntary  muscular 
movements  in  respoudeuce  to  these  sensations.  (See  Car¬ 
penter  On  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Human 
Physiology,  6th  ed.,  545.)  These  ganglionic  centres,  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  man,  are  in  direct  connection 
with  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  appear  to  differ  entirely 
in  their  functions  from  the  other  parts  of  the  encephalon. 
Auterior,  there  are  the  olf active  ganglia,  or  what  are  termed 
the  bulbs  of  the  olfactive  nerves.  The  ganglionic  nature 
of  these  structures  is  more  evident  in  many  of  the  lower 
mammals,  in  whom  the  organ  of  smell  is  highly  developed, 
than  it  is  in  man;  though  even  in  the  human  subject  these 
masaos  contain  gray  or  vesicular  nervous  matter,  indicating 
their  true  ganglionic  nature.  Behind  these  are  the  optic 
ganglia,  commonly  known  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
small  in  man,  but  comparatively  large  in  many  of  the 
lower  mammals.  The  auditoi'y  ganglia  do  not  form  dis¬ 
tinct  projecting  masses,  but  are  represented  by  small 
masses  of  vesicular  matter,  into  which  the  auditory  nerves 
may  be  traced,  and  which  are  imbedded  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  fishes  there  is  a  well-developed  and  dis¬ 
tinct  auditory  ganglion.  The  gustatory  ganglion  is  the 
least  distinct  of  any,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  a  mass  of  vesicular  matter  imliedded,  like  the  preceding 
ganglion,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  into  which  the 
nerves  of  taste  may  be  traced.  On  examining  a  progress¬ 
ive  series  of  brains  from  man  to  the  lowest  mammals,  we 
find  a  continuous  diminution  of  the  hemispheres,  and  a 
corresponding  develonment  of  these  uauidia.  at  least  of  the 
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olfactory  and  optic  ganglia;  while,  if  we  continue  the  in¬ 
vestigation  to  the  brains  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  tishes,  we 
find  the  same  law  in  force,  till  finally,  in  reptiles  and  fishes, 
those  ganglia  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  brain. 

It  was  long  attempted  to  determine  some  one  point  in 
the  brain  where  the  soul  is  especially  located  or  centralized; 
and  to  this  conjectured  point  the  name  Sensorium  was 
applied  in  the  older  psychological  speculations:  the  fancy 
of  Descartes  made  it  a  small  body  near  the  base  of  the 
brain,  called  the  ‘pineal  gland.’  The  recent  theories  of 
the  nervous  system  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  central  point  of 
this  nature;  in  consciousness,  the  brain  generally  is  active, 
though,  under  different  impressions  and  ideas,  the  currents 
may  be  presumed  to  follow  different  nerve-tracks.  Con¬ 
sequently  no  meaning  is  now  attached  to  a  S.  in  psy¬ 
chology,  as  distinct  from  the  cerebrum  at  large. —In  biology, 
S.  denotes  the  entire  physical  apparatus  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  sensations,  including,  with  the  organs  of 
special  senses,  the  nervous  system,  skin,  etc. 

SENSUAL,  a.  sen'shu-al  [F.  sensuel,  sensual— from  mid. 
L.  sensualts,  endowed  with  feeling — from  L.  sensus,  per¬ 
ception,  feeling;  sentw,  I  feel] :  pertaining  to  or  affecting 
the  senses  only;  not  intellectual;  carnal;  not  spiritual ;  given 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites;  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  sense;  luxurious;  lewd;  voluptuous.  Sen'sualize,  v. 
-%z,  to  make  sensual;  to  debase  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
appetites.  Sen'sualizing,  imp.  Sen  sualized,  pp.  -Izd. 
Sen'sualiza'tion,  n.  -i-zd'shun,  the  act  of  sensualizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  sensualized.  Sen'sualism,  n.  -izm,  a 
state  of  subjection  to  sensual  feelings  or  appetites;  in 
mental  philos.,  the  theory  held  by  many  that  all  our  ideas, 
our  mental  acts,  and  our  intellectual  powers,  are  but  mere 
modifications  of  former  sensations,  or  originated  in  them; 
sensationalism;  opposed  to  intellectualism.  Sen  sualist, 
n.  -1st,  one  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures;  a  voluptuary;  one 
who  holds  the  theory  of  sensualism.  Sen'sually,  ad.  - li . 
Sen'su Alness,  n.  -nes,  or  Sen’sualTty,  n.  -dl'i-ti  [F. 
sensualite—  from  mid.  L.  sensualitdiem]:  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  sensual;  devotedness  to  the  gratification  of  the 
bodily  appetites.  Sen'suous,  a.  -us,  pertaining  to  or 
addressed  to  the  senses ;  connected  with  sensible  objects; 
full  of  passion;  pathetic. — Syn.  of  ‘sensualist’:  epicure; 
gourmand;  voluptuary. 

SENT:  pp.  of  Send,  which  see. 

SENTENCE,  n.  sen'tens\F.  sentence — from  L.  senten'tia, 
an  opinion,  a  decision,  a  sentence — from  sentw ,  I  perceive 
or  feel:  It.  sentenzia ]:  the  judgment  pronounced  on  a 
criminal  by  a  judge;  decree  or  judgment  of  a  court;  a 
maxim;  an  opinion;  a  decision,  usually  unfavorable, 
series  of  words  so  arranged  as  to  convey  complete  sense, 
and  followed  by  a  dot  or  full  point,  thus  (.)  (see  below):  in 
OE.,  sense;  meaning:  Y.  to  pass  judgment  on,  as  a  court; 
to  doom;  to  condemn.  Sentencing,  imp.  Sen  tenced, 
pp.  -Unst.  Sentential,  a.  sen-ten’ shdl,  pertaining  to  a 
sentence  or  period;  comprising  sentences.  Senten  tially, 
ad.  -shdl-li.  Senten  tious^  a.  -shus  [L.  sententiosus ,  full 


SENTENCE. 

of  meaning]:  abounding  in  axioms  or  maxims;  short  and 
pithy  in  expression;  terse;  comprising  sentences.  Senten  - 
tiously,  ad.  -II.  Senten  tiousness,  n.  - nes ,  brevity  and 
pithiness  in  expression.  A  dakk  sentence,  a  saying  not 
easily  understood.— Syn.  of  ‘sentence,  n.’:  phrase;  expres¬ 
sion;  proposition;  period;  paragraph;  opinion;  dogma; 
condemnation;  doom. 

SEN'TENCE:  the  form  of  words  in  which  a  thought  or 
a  Proposition  (q.v.)  is  expressed.  A  mere  phrase  or  group 
of  words,  e.g.,  4  A  very  high  mountain,’  which  only  con¬ 
veys  a  meaning  or  calls  up  an  idea,  but  does  not  make  an 
affirmation,  is  not  a  S.  Since  speech  is  the  expression  of 
thought,  the  S.  is  the  proper  unit  or  integer  of  speech,  and 
thus  forms  the  starting-point  in  the  study  of  language. 

Every  single  S.  is  made  up  of  two  parts — one  naming 
the  subject  or  the  something  that  is  spoken  about;  the 
other  the  predicate  or  the  something  that  is  said  of  it— as, 
‘  The  sun — shines;  ’  4  Those  who  have  the  greatest  gifts, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  usefulness— are  the  most  humble.’ 
Every  S.  must  contain  a  finite  verb,  as  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Verb  (q.v.)  to  make  affirmations.  ‘  The  sun  shines,’  is 
an  example  of  a  S.  iu  its  barest  form,  containing  merely 
the  subject  ‘sun  ’  and  the  predicate  ‘  shines,’  which  are 
called  th e  principal  elements.  The  enlargement  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  S.  takes  place  by  means  of  adjuncts,  or 
secondary  elements,  tacked  on  to  the  principal  elements — 
as,  ‘  Young  birds  build  nests  without  experience.' — Sentences 
may  be  classed  as  simple,  compound,  and  complex. 

1.  A  simple  S.  has  only  one  subject  and  one  finite  verb. 
Reduced  to  its  essentials,  it  is  of  the  form,  ‘  The  sun 
shines;  ’  ‘  The  day  is  cold.’  2.  A  compound  S.  consists 
of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  combined — e.g.,  ‘  The  sun 
gives  light  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night;’  which  con¬ 
tains  two  affirmations  or  sentences,  ‘  The  sun  gives  light 
by  day,’  and  ‘  The  moon  gives  light  by  night.’  3.  A  com¬ 
plex  S.  consists  of  one  principal  S.  with  one  or  more 
dependent  sentences.  In  the  compound  S.  given  above, 
there  are  two  distinct  statements;  and  as  botli  are  put  on 
the  same  footing,  they  are  said  to  be  co  ordinate  sentences. 
But  when  we  say,  ‘  The  moon  rose  as  the  sun  went  down,’ 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  is  not  mentioned  on  its  own 
account;  the  only  thing  directly  affirmed  is  that  the  moon 
rose  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  going  down  of  the  sun  is 
introduced  only  as  marking  that  time.  Such  clauses  are 
called  subordinate  sentences  (see  Conjunctions).  The  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  of  complex  sentences  may  be  considered 
as  transformations  of  the  elements  of  the  simple  S.;  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  element  which  has  been 
transformed,  they  might  be  called  noun-sentences,  adjec¬ 
tive-sentences,  or  adverbial  sentences— e.g.,  ‘  1  he  existence 
of  God  is  a  ground  of  comfort  ’=*  That  God  exists  is  a 
ground  of  comfort.’  ‘  Benevolent  men  are  happy  ’=‘  Men 
who -seek  the  good  of  others  are  happy.’  *  The  moon  rose  at 
sunset  ’=‘  The  moon  rose  as  the  sun  went  down.'  Further, 
the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  that  enter  into  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  S.  may,  one  and  all,  be  transformed  in  their  turn 


SENTER— SENTIMENT. 

into  sentences,  which  will  thus  be  subordinate  in  a  still 
higher  degree — e  g.,  ‘Europe  rejoiced  that  Greece  was  de¬ 
livered  from  that  oppressive  power  ‘  Europe  rejoiced  that 
Greece  was  delivered  from  the  power  that  had  oppressed  her.’ 
Here  the  adjective  oppressive  in  the  hrst  S.  has  in  the 
second  been  converted  into  a  S.  directly  dependent,  not  on 
the  principal  S.  (Europe  rejoiced),  but  on  the  subordinate; 
and  is  therefore  subordinate  in  the  second  degree.  Sub¬ 
ordination  is  seldom  carried  beyond  the  second  or  •third 
degree,  as  it  becomes  perplexing,  and  weakens  the  force  of 
the  principal  assertion.  The  same  S.  is  often  compound,  as 
containing  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences;  and  at  the 
same  time  complex,  as  containing  one  or  more  subordinate 
sentences  in  addition;  and  to  discriminate  all  these,  and 
point  out  their  relations,  is  to  give  the  syntactical  analysis 
of  the  sentence. 

SENTER,  sen' ter,  Isaac,  m.d.:  1755-99,  Dec.  20;  b. 
N.  H.  After  studying  medicine,  he  became  a  surgeon  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  was  with  the  expedition  to  Quebec 
under  Arnold,  practiced  medicine  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
but  afterward  removed  to  Newport,  where  be  became  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  wrote  for  medical 
journals  and  was  an  honorary  member  of  various  medical 
sock  ties,  including  those  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

SENTERY,  n.  sen' ter -i,  and  Sen'teries,  plu.  -ter-iz: 
OE.  for  Sentry  and  Sentries. 

SENTIENT,  a.  sen'shi-ent  [L.  sentiens  or  sentien1  tern, 
discerning  or  perceiving  by  the  senses— from  sentire,  to 
feel]:  that  perceives  or  feels;  having  the  faculty  of  percep¬ 
tion:  N.  one  who  has  perception.  Sen'tiently,  ad.  -li. 

SENTIMENT,  n.  sen'ti-ment  [F.  sentiment,  understand¬ 
ing,  sentiment— from  L.  sentid,  I  perceive  or  feel:  It.  senti- 
mento ]:  opinion;  the  decision  of  the  mind  expressed  in 
words;  thought,  or  direction  of  thought;  a  sentence  or 
passage,  as  the  expression  of  a  thought;  a  particular  dis¬ 
position  of  mind;  an  opinion  expressed  in  striking  words; 
tender  susceptibility;  feeling;  sensibility;  emotion.  Sen'- 
timent'al,  a.  -dl,  abounding  with  or  exciting  sensibility; 
appealing  to  sentiment,  rather  than  reason;  artificially  or 
atfectedly  tender;  indulging  in  displays  of  exaggerated 
feeling;  romantic.  Sen  timent' ally,  ad.  -li.  Senti¬ 
mentality,  n.  -dl'i-ti,  affectation  of  sentiment  or  fine 
feeling.  Sen'timent'alize,  v.  -dl-iz,  to  affect  refined 
thought  and  express  it  in  suitable  language.  Sen'timent'- 
alizing,  imp  Sen  timent  alized,  pp.  -izd.  Sen'timent'- 
alism,  n.  -dl-izm ,  the  character  or  behavior  of  a  sentiment¬ 
alist.  Sen'timent  alist,  n.  -dil-ist,  one  who  affects  fine 
feeling  or  exquisite  sensibility.— Syn.  of  ‘sentiment’: 
opinion;  notion;  thought;  feeling;  disposition;  judgment; 
maxim;  saying;  toast;  sensibility. 


SENTINEL — SENZA  SORDINO 

SENTINEL,  n.  sen'ti-nel  .IF.  sentinelle ;  It.  sentinella, 
a  sentinel:  OF.  sente—  from  L.  simlta,  a  path:  also  derived 
by  some  from  L.  sen  lid,  I  perceive]:  one  who  watches  or 
keeps  guard:  a  sentry:  V.  to  watch  over;  to  furnish  with  a 
guard.  Sentinelled,  a.  neld,  furnished  with  sentinels. — 
Sentinel  or  sentry  is  a  private  soldier,  marine,  or  sailor, 
posted  at  a  point  of  trust,  with  the  duty  of  watching  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  or  of  any  person  suspected.  Sen¬ 
tries  mount  guard  over  depots  of  arms,  the  tents  of  com¬ 
manding  officers,  etc.  During  the  night,  each  sentry  is 
intrusted  with  the  ‘word/  or  countersign;  and  no  person, 
however  exalted  in  position,  may  attempt  to  approach  or 
pass  him  without  giving  that  word  as  a  signal.  In  such 
case,  the  sentry  is  bound  to  arrest  ihe  intruder,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  shoot  him.  It  has  happened  that  the  com¬ 
mander- in-chief  of  an  army — not  remembering  the  word, 
or  refusing  to  give  it— has  been  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  own  sentries.  When  an  army  is  in  the  held, 
the  sentries  are  its  eyes,  for  they  guard  the  approaches  in 
every  direction,  some  distance  in  front  of  the  main  body  of 
troops.  In  the  event  of  attack,  they  give  the  alarm,  and 
retire  slowly  to  their  supports.  There  is  usually  an  agree¬ 
ment,  tacit  or  expressed,  between  hostile  commanders  that 
their  outlying  sentries  shall  not  lire  on  one  another,  which 
would  only  produce  useless  bloodshed.  Under  martial  law, 
death  is  the  penalty  to  a  sentry  for  sleeping  on  guard. 

SENTRY,  n.  sen’tri  [F.  sentier;  OF.  sente,  a  path,  the 
sentry  being  confined  to  a  short  path  or  beat  (see  also 
Sentinel)]:  soldier  placed  cn  guard  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  danger;  guard;  watch;  the  duty  of  one  on 
guard.  Sentry-box,  a  stout  portable  shed  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  shelter  of  a  soldier  on  guard. 

SENZA  SORDINO,  sen'tsd  sawr-de'no  fit.,  without  the 
mute,  or  without  the  damper]:  musical  term,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  violin  or  violoncello,  denotes  that  the  Mute 
(q.v.)  is  to  be  removed.  In  pianoforte  music,  it  means 
that  the  performer  must  press  down  the  pedal  which  takes 
off  the  dampers. 


SEOUL-SEPARABLE. 

SEOUL,  se-ool,  or  Han- Yang,  city,  capital  of  Corea.  In 
the  native  language  S.  means,  literally,  ‘  capital/  and  Han- 
Yang,  ‘  the  fort  on  the  Han.’  S.  is  on  the  Han  river,  and 
under  commercial  treaties  is  open  to  foreign  trade  which  is 
carried  chiefly  in  Japanese  ships.  S.  has  an  English  school, 
with  2  professors  and  130  students,  an  American  mission 
school,  and  10  Japanese  schools,  all  of  which  are  subsidized 
by  the  govt..  By  the  American  and  English  missions 
several  hospitals  have  been  established  where  male  and 
female  physicians  attend.  The  streets  of  S.  are  narrow,  and 
the  city,  which  lies  in  a  valley,  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  wall  with  several  imposing  gates.  During  the 
Japan- Chinese  war  (1894-5)  S.  was  occupied  by  Japanese 
troops,  and  the  Corean  peninsula  was  for  a  time  the  seat 
of  war. — See  Corea. — Pop.  of  S.  according  to  the  native 
(census  taken  in  1902,  June)  was  196,646,  of  whom 
about  50,000  were  in  the  suburbs. 


SEPAL,  n.  se'pdl  [a  term  invented,  by  changing  the 

pet  of  Gr.  petalon,  a  leaf,  into  sep — 
thus,  sepalon  :  F.  sepale ]  :  in  hot. ,  one 
of  the  leaf-like  divisions  of  the  cup  or 
Calyx  (q.v.),  which  incloses  the  corol¬ 
la  or  blossom  of  a  flower.  Se'palled, 
a.  - paid ,  having  sepals.  Sepaloid, 
a.  sep'al-oyd  [Gr.  eidos,  appearance]  : 
like  or  having  the  appearance  of  a 
sepal.  Sepalody,  n.  sep-ald-di,  the 
conversion  of  petals,  or  other  parts  of 
the  flower,  into  sepals.  Sep'alous, 
a.  -us,  resembling  a  sepal. 

SEPARABLE  :  see  under  Sepabatb. 


«,  t,  Sepals. 


SEPARATE— SEPARATE  LUTHERANS. 

SEPARATE,  v.  sep'a-rdt  [L.  separdtus,  disjoined,  sep¬ 
arated;  separdre,  to  separate— from  se,  aside;  par  are,  to 
arrange:  It.  separare:  F.  separer] :  to  part  or  disunite; 
to  break  or  divide  into  parts;  to  sever  from  the  rest;  to 
withdraw,  as  persons  from  a  meeting,  etc.;  to  withdraw 
from  each  other;  to  make  a  space  between;  to  set  apart  for 
a  particular  purpose;  to  open:  Adj.  divided  from  the  rest; 
alone;  disunited;  detached;  distinct.  Sep  arating,  imp. 
Sep'arated,  pp.  Sep  arator,  n.  -rd-ter,  one  who  or  that 
which  separates.  Separately,  ad.  -It,  apart;  singly;  not 
in  union;  distinctly.  Sep'arateness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of 
being  separate.  Sep'ara'tion,  u.  -rashun  [F.— L.j:  act 
of  separating;  disjunction;  disconnection:  legal  disunion  of 
married  persons  (see  below).  Separative,  a.  - ra-tiv , 
causing  or  promoting  separation.  Separable,  a.  -d-bl 
[F.-L.]  :  that  may  be  disjoined;  divisible.  Separably, 
ad.  -bit.  Sep  arableness,  n.  -bl  nes,  the  quality  of  being 
separable  or  capable  of  separation.  Sep  arabil  ity,  n. 
-bil'i-ti,  the  quality  of  admitting  disunion.  Sep  aratist, 
n.  -list,  one  who  withdraws  himself  from  communion  with 
an  established  church,  or  from  a  church  to  which  he  has 
belonged;  a  dissenter  (see  Dissenters:  Quakers:  also 
Oath:  and  for  the  application  of  the  term  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  c.  in  England,  see  Pilgrim  Fathers).  Sep'- 
aratism,  n.  -tizm,  separation  from  a  religious  body;  dis- 
Bent.  SepAratory,  u.  -ter -l,  in  chem.,  a  vessel  for  sep¬ 
arating  liquids;  a  surgical  instrument:  Adj.  used  in  sepa¬ 
ration;  separative. — Syn.  of  ‘separate,  v.’:  to  detach;  dis¬ 
connect;  disjoin;  divide;  part;  sever;  sunder;  disunite. 

SEPARATE  ESTATE:  property  belonging  exclusively 
to  one  of  several  persons  who  with  respect  to  other  property 
are  joint-owners — e.g.,  the  S.  E.  of  a  partner — property 
belonging  to  him  as  an  individual:  in  particular,  S.  E.  of 
a  married  woman  is  the  property  belonging  to  her  exempt 
from  control  by  the  husband.  The  tendency  of  legislation 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been  toward  entirely 
doing  away  the  husband’s  common-law  marital  right  of 
control  of  the  wife’s  property,  and  giving  to  the  wife 
the  same  right  of  control  of  her  property  as  if  she  were 
unmarried. 

SEPARATE  LUTH'ERANS:  pietist  sect,  with  various 
doctrines  and  branches,  which  originated  at  Wiirtemberg. 
Opposed  for  their  extreme  views,  they  became  separated 
from  the  Lutheran  body.  The  name  separatist,  besides 
its  use  in  other  countries,  has  been  applied  to  a  small 
society  in  Bremen,  followers  of  a  Lutheran  student  of 
theology,  Theodore  Schermer,  who  in  1699  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  of  punishment,  rejected 
infant  baptism,  and  discountenanced  public  worship  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  as  liable  to  abuse.  They  led  a  quiet 
and  devout  life. — The  Separate  Lutherans  proper  do  not 
differ  in  essential  points  of  faith  and  practice  from  Luther¬ 
ans  in  general,  but  only  in  the  pietism,  or  some  excrescence, 
that  has  led  to  their  distinct  organization.  A  portion 
emigrated  to  America  in  1803,  and  soon  were  organized  by 
George  Rapp,  a  seceder  from  the  Lutherans  at  Wurtem. 


SEPARATION-SEPIA. 

berg;  they  hold  and  practice  a  community  of  goods,  and 
still  exist  as  a  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  occupying  the  town  of 
Economy  in  Beaver  county,  17  m.  below  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
Ohio.  They  assumed  the  name  Harmony  Society.  They 
are  reported,  1891,  to  have  decreased  from  hundreds, 
originally,  to  about  40  persons,  and  the  communal  wealth, 
invested  largely  in  stocks  and  bonds,  is  said  to  be  nearly 
$40,000,000.  Those  who,  early  in  the  19th  c  ,  remained 
in  Germany  became  known  as  Kornthalites,  from  the  place, 
Kornthaler,  near  Stuttgart,  where  a  community  was  found¬ 
ed  1819  by  G.  W.  Hoffman.  They  were  extreme  millena- 
rians,  and  purposed  to  emigrate  to  Palestine,  there  to  set  up 
anew,  in  original  purity,  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A  part 
remained  in  their  native  valley  as  a  kind  of  Moravian  com¬ 
munity;  and  a  portion,  under  leadership  of  Hoffman  the 
younger,  at  Kirehenliardthof,  revived  iu  1854  the  purpose 
to  emigrate  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  are  known  as  Holf- 
mauites,  or  Jerusalem  Friends,  also  as  the  German  Temple; 
they  numbered  about  3,000,  and  have  founded  two  colonies, 
one  at  Jaffa,  in  Syria,  under  Hoffman,  who  took  the  title 
of  bishop. 

SEPARA'TION  of  Married  Persons:  legal  disunion  of 
husband  and  wife — either  judicial  or  voluntary.  If  the 
parties  enter  into  a  deed,  or  other  arrangement,  to  live 
separate,  this  is  called  voluntary  S. ;  and,  in  general,  the 
legal  rights  of  the  parties  are  not  altered,  except  that  if  the 
wife  is  provided  with  maintenance,  she  has  no  longer  an 
implied  authority  to  bind  the  husband.  And  though 
voluntary  S.  is  not  encouraged  by  courts  of  law,  yet  effect 
will  be  given  frequently  to  deliberate  contracts  of  this 
kind  entered  into  between  the  parties.  See  Judicial 
Separation. 

SEPAWN,  n.  se-pawn' ,  or  Sepon,  n.  se-pon porridge 
made  from  maize  meal,  used  as  food  in  N.  America. 

SEPIA,  u.  se'pi-a,  Sep'le,  n.  plu.  -i-e  [L.  and  Gr.  sepia , 
the  cuttle-fish:  It.  seppia ]:  the  Cuttle  fish  (q.v.):  in  the  fine 
arts,  a  fine  brown  coloring  matter,  prepared  from  the 
black  secretion  or  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish  (see  below). 
Sep'ic,  a.  -ik,  pertaining  to  sepia;  done  in  sepia,  as  a  drawT- 
ing.  Sepiad^b,  n.  plu.  se-pi'd-de ,  a  family  of  Cuttle-fish 
(q.v.).  Sepiolite,  n.  sep'i-o-lit  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone]:  a  min- 
eralogical  name  for  meerschaum.  Sepium,  n.  se'pl-um, 
internal  bone  of  a  cuttle-fish. 

SEPIA,  se'pi-a:  pigment  used  as  a  water-color.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  secretion  of  a  peculiar  organ,  called  the 
ink-bag,  found  in  the  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda,  or  Cuttle¬ 
fishes.  This  secretion  is  black  at  first,  and  insoluble  in 
water,  but  extremely  diffusible  through  it;  it  is  therefore 
agitated  in  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  allowed  slowly  to 
subside,  after  which  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  sedi¬ 
ment,  when  dry  enough,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  sticks.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  ‘  India  Ink.’  If,  however,  it  is  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  becomes  brown,  and  is 
then  boiled  and  filtered,  after  which  the  alkali  is  neutral¬ 
ized  with  an  acid,  and  the  brown  pigment  is  precipitated 
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and  driea :  this  constitutes  the  proper  sepia.  It  is  usually 
prepared  in  Italy,  great  numbers  of  the  species  which 
yields  it  most  abundantly,  Sepia  officinalis,  being  found  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Tiie  black  kind,  called  India  Ink,  is 
prepared  in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  and  forms  the  com¬ 
mon  writing-ink  of  those  countries. 

SEPIMENT,  n.  sep'i-ment  [L.  sepimen' turn,  a  hedge — 
from  sepia,  I  hedge  in;  sepes,  a  hedge];  a  hedge;  a  fence; 
a  partition. 

SEPIOSTARE,  n.  sep'i-d-stdr' ,  or  Sepiostarium,  n. 
sep'i-b-stdri-iim  [Gr.  sepia,  the  cuttle-fish;  osteon,  a  bone]; 
internal  shell  of  the  sepia,  usually  called  the  cuttle-bone. 

SEPOMETER,  n.  se-pbm'e-ter  [Gr.  sepb,  1  putrefy; 
metron,  a  measure]:  instrument  for  determining,  by  means 
of  the  decoloration  and  decomposition  produced  in  per¬ 
manganate  of  soda,  the  amount  of  organic  impurity  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  atmosphere. 

SEPON;  see  Sepawn. 

SEPOY,  n.  se'poy  [corrupted  from  Pers.  sipdhi,  a  soldier; 
sipdh,  an  army — from  sip,  bow  and  arrow]:  native  of  India, 
employed  as  a  soldier  by  the  Brit.  govt,  for  service  in  their 
Indian  empire  (see  East  India  Army).  The  present  S. 
force  is  stated  at  about  140,000. 

SEPS,  n.  seps  [Gr.  seps,  a  venomous  serpent  whose  bite 
causes  putrefaction— from  Gr.  sepo,  I  make  rotten]:  a  genus 
of  snake-like  lizards  having  four  very  short  legs,  found  in 
the  E.  Ind.  and  in  the  s.  and  n.  of  Africa:  see  Skink. 

SEPT,  n.  sept  [a  corruption  of  Sect,  which  see]:  a 
clan,  a  branch  of  a  race,  or  a  family — chiefly  used  of  the 
Irish  clans. 

SEPT,  n.  sept  [L.  septum,  an  inclosure]:  in  arch.,  a 
railing. 

SEPT,  sept  [L.  septem,  seven]:  prefix,  signifying  seven. 

SEPTA:  see  Septum. 

SEPTANGULAR,  a.  sept-dng' gu-ler  [L.  septem,  seven; 
angulus,  a  corner]:  having  seven  angles. 

SEPTARIUM,  n.  sep-ta! ri-iim,  Septa'ria,  n.  plu.  -H-a 
[L-  septum .  a  fence  or  division;  sepib,  I  hedge — from  sepes, 
a  hedge]:  ovate  flattened  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone, 
internally  divided  into  numerous  angular  fragments  by 
reticulating  fissures  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  are  filled  with  some  mineral  substance, 
e.g. ,  carbonate  of  lime  or  sulphate  of  barytes,  that  has  been 
infiltrated  subsequent  to  their  formation.  The  fissures  have 
been  produced  by  the  cracking  of  the  nodule  when  drying. 
They  are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  centre,  and 
gradually  decrease  outward,  showing  that  the  external 
crust  had  first  become  indurated,  and  so,  preventing  any 
alteration  in  the  size  of  the  whole  mass,  produced  wider 
rents  as  the  interior  contracted.  The  radiating  figure,  and 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  dark  body  of  argillaceous 
limestone  and  the  more  or  less  transparent  sparry  veins, 
when  the  nodule  is  cut  and  polished,  Lave  caused  them  to 
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be  manufactured  into  small  tables  and  similar  objects;  but 
they  are  used  most  in  manufacture  of  Roman  cement, 
which  hardens  under  water,  and  which  is  named  from  a 
famous  hydraulic  cement  made  of  ferruginous  volcanic 
ash  brought  from  Rome.  Septaria  occur  in  layers  in  clay 
deposits,  and  are  quarried  there.  They  are  also  dredged 
up  off  some  coasts,  from  whose  cliffs  they  have  been  washed 
out  by  the  waves.  The  nodules  generally  contain  a  scale, 
shell,  plant,  fruit,  coprolite,  or  other  organic  substance, 
forming  the  nucleus  that  has  apparently  excited  the  meta~ 
morphic  action  which  withdrew  from  the  surrounding  clay 
the  calcareous  and  ferruginous  materials  scattered  through 
it.  and  aggiegated  them  around  itself.  From  the  general 
shape  of  many  septaria,  and  the  wearing  away  of  the  outer 
shell,  revealing  the  turtle-like  markings  ot  the  fissures, 
septaria  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  fossil  turtles. 

SEPTATE,  a.  sep’tdt  [L.  septum ,  a  fence  or  division];  iq 
hot.,  separated  or  divided  by  partitions. 

SEPTEMBER,  n.  sep-tem'ber  [L.  September,  pertaining 
to  the  seventh  month  of  the  old  Roman  year— from  septem, 
seven:  F.  Septembre ]:  ninth  month  of  the  year,  formerly 
the  seventh  when  the  year  began  with  March.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  contained  30  days.  Septem  'brist,  n.  -brist,  in  F. 
hist,  (see  Septembrists);  thence  a  bloodthirsty  person. 

SEPTEMBRISTS,  sep-tem' brlsts,  or  Septembrisers, 
sep  tem-bri zerz  (Fr.  Septembriseurs):  frantic  executioners 
in  the  ‘September  massacres’  in  Paris,  1792,  Sep.  2,  3. 
The  particular  causes  of  this  ferocious  outburst  were  two¬ 
fold — panic  fear  of  domestic  traitors  and  of  foreign  des¬ 
pots.  The  news  came  pouring  into  Paris,  ever  more  and 
more  maddening,  of  Prussian  and  Austrian  hordes  march¬ 
ing  victorious  over  the  frontiers;  insolent  royalists  obtrud¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  van  of  the  invading  armies,  and 
breathing  threateuings  and  slaughter;  while  numerous 
aristocrates  (i.e.,  favorers  of  the  king  and  court)  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  making  preparations  to  receive  them  in  Paris. 
At  the  same  moment  broke  out  the  royalist  insurrection  in 
La  Vendee,  rendering  France  still  further  delirious;  where- 
upou  Danton,  ‘minister  of  justice,’ procured  the  passing 
of  a  decree  1792,  Aug.  28,  ordering  domiciliary  visits  for 
arrest  of  all  suspected  persons,  and  for  seizure  of  arms  of 
which  patriotic  France  stood  much  in  need.  More  than 
2,000  stand  of  arms  were  got  in  this  way,  and  400  new 
prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  Sep  2  arrived  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Verdun  by  the  Prussians.  The  mingled 
rage  and  fear  of  the  people  cannot  be  described.  All  the 
bells  in  Paris  were  set  clanging;  men  and  women  hurried 
in  myriads  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  be  enrolled  as  volun¬ 
teers.  Danton  entered  the  legislature — ‘  the  black  brows 
clouded,  the  colossus-figure  tramping  heavy,  grim  energy 
looking  from  all  features  of  the  rugged  man  ’ — and  made 
that  famous  speech  ending:  ‘  Pour  les  vaincre,  pour  les 
atterrer,  quefaut-il?  De  l’audace,  encore  de  l’audace,  et 
toujours  de  laudace.’  The  effect  was  electrical.  He 
obtained  from  the  assembly  a  decree  condemning  to 
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death  all  ‘who  refused  to  march  to  the  frontiers  or  to  take 
up  arms.’  But  patriotism  against  foreigners  was  not 
enough.  Were  not  the  traitors  at  home  deserving  of 
death?  Marat  thought  so:  multitudes  of  frantic  men  and 
women  shared  his  conviction;  but  it  is  not  proved  that 
either  Marat  or  Danton  formally  ordered  the  massacres, 
or,  indeed,  that  anybody  ordered  them.  They  were  rather 
the  spontaneous  outburst  of  patriotic  insanity,  imagining 
aristocratic  treachery  and  plots  everywhere.  Priests, 
Swiss  soldiers,  aged  and  infirm  paupers,  women  both 
reputable  and  disreputable,  aud  criminals,  were  merci¬ 
lessly  cut  down  or  shot.  From  ^Sunday  afternoon  till 
Thursday  evening  the  wild  buicLery  went  on  at  the 
Bicetre,  the  Abbaye,  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  the 
Couciergerie  du  Palais,  the  Grand  Chatelet,  St.  Firmin, 
La  Force,  and  the  Salpetriere.  One  gathers  a  glimpse  of 
the  savage  sincerity  of  the  Septembriseurs  when  one  reads 
that  the  gold  rings,  watches,  money,  etc.,  found  on  the 
persons  of  the  massacred  were  all  religiously  brought  to 
the  town-hall;  not  a  single  thing  was  stolen  or  furtively 
appropriated  until  after  the  essential  massacre  was  done. 
Then  the  scoundrels  (‘  sons  of  darkness/  as  Carlyle  calls 
them)  sallied  out  into  the  streets,  aud  began  to  plunder, 
but  were  speedily  suppressed  and  forced  back  into  their 
dens. 

Great  misapprehension  prevails  as  to  the  numbers  who 
perished  in  these  fearful  scenes.  Royalist  pamphleteers 
and  others,  trusting  mainly  to  fantasy  (according  to  Car¬ 
lyle,  Fr.  Rev.,  II.  158),  reckon  the  victims  at  3,0u0,  6,000, 
even  12,000;  but  the  accurate  advocate  Matou  (who  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  horrors,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  guillo¬ 
tine)  reduces  the  number,  by  ‘arithmetical  ciphers  and 
lists/  to  1,089,  which,  be  it  observed,  included  numbers  of 
forgers  of  assignats,  and  other  criminals.  It  was  a  sad  and 
horrible  affair,  as  all  massacres  are;  but  it  is  desirable  not 
to  exaggerate  its  dimensions,  and  it  is  best  to  trace  as  cor¬ 
rectly  as  possible  the  motives  of  the  actors  in  so  execrable 
a  tragedy. 

SEPTEMFID,  a.  septem  fid  [L.  septem .  seven;  jidi,  I 
cleft — from  jindo,  I  cleave]:  in  hot.,  applied  to  a  leaf  hav¬ 
ing  seven  divisions,  extending  about  half- way  through  it. 

SEPTEMPARTITE,  a.  sepi tem-pdr' tit  [L.  septem,  seven; 
partltus,  divided— from  pars  or  partem,  a  part]:  in  hot., 
having  seven  divisions  in  a  leaf  with  radiating  venation, 
which  may  extend  to  near  the  base. 

SEPTENARY,  a.  sep'ten-er-i  [L.  septendrius,  consisting 
of  seven — from  septenl,  by  sevens;  septem,  seven:  F.  sep- 
tenaire ]:  consisting  of  seven;  happening  once  in  seven 
years;  lasting  seven  years:  N.  the  number  seven. 

SEPTENATE,  a.  septen-at  [L.  septenl,  seven  each— 
from  septem,  seven]:  in  bot.,  having  parts  in  sevens — as  a 
compound  leaf  with  seven  leaflets  coming  from  one  point. 

SEPTENNIAL,  a. sep-ten’ ni-dl  [L.  septem,  seven;  annus, 
a  year]:  lasting  or  continuing  for  seven  years;  returning 
once  every  seven  years.  Septen'nially,  ad.  -It 
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8EPTENTRION,  n.  sep-ten' trl-dn  [F.  seplentrion  -from 
L.  septen'tr tones,  the  north — from  septem,  seven;  triones, 
the  plowing  oxen — seven  stars  near  the  north  pole]:  in 
OE. ,  the  north-  Adj.  northern.  Septen  trional,  a.  - on-al , 
in  OE.  northern. 


SEPTIC,  a.  sep'tik  [Gr.  septikos,  that  causes  putrefac¬ 
tion— from  sepo,  I  make  putrid  or  rotten]:  having  the  power 
to  promote  putrefaction.  Sep'tically,  ad.'  -li.  Septic- 
ity,  n.  sep-tis'i-ti,  the  tendency  to  promote  putrefaction. 
Septicaemia,  n.  sep'ti-se'mi-d,  or  SeptaEMia,  n.  sep-te'mi-d 
[Gr.  haima,  blood]:  acute  disease,  resembling  pyaemia  in 
its  general  characters,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  absorption 
into  the  blood  of  putrid  matter  from  the  surface  of  a  wound 
or  ulcer;  the  putrefaction  being  now  known  to  be  a  fer< 
mentative  change  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  microv 
organisms  in  the  blood.  The  disease  is  called  also  Ichor* 
RHaEMIa,  ik  dr-re  mi  d  [Gr.  ichor,  corrupted  matter;  haima , 
blood],  and  Septic  pyaemia:  see  Pyaemia. 

SEPTICIDAL,  a.  septl-si'ddl  [L.  septum ,  a  partition; 

ceedo,  I  cut  or  divide]:  in  hot.,  applied  to 
seed-vessels  which  open  by  dividing  through 
the  septa  of  the  ovary. 

SEPTIFEROUS,  a.  sep-tif'er-us  [L.  sep¬ 
tum,  a  partition ;  fero,  I  bear]:  containing 
septa;  having  partitions. 

SEPTIFORM,  a.  sep'ti-fawrm  [L.  septum , 
a  partition;  forma,  shape]:  resembling  a 
septum  or  partition. 

SEPTIFRAGAL,  a.  sep-tifrd-gdl  [L. 
septum,  a  partition;  frango,  I  break]:  in 
Septicidal  Dehis-  hot.,  applied  to  a  dehiscence  which  takes 
mints-  P^ce  along  the  lines  of  suture,  the  valves  at 
’  c,  axis.  ’  the  same  time  separating  from  the  dissepi¬ 
ments,  which  are  not  sub-divided. 

SEPTILATERAL,  a.  sip' ti-ldt' er-dl  [L.  septem,  seven, 
and  latus,  a  side,  lateris,  of  a  side]:  having  seven  sides. 

SEPTILLION,  n.  sep-tilyun  [L.  septem,  seven,  and  Eng. 
million]-,  in  arith.,  a  million  raised  to  the  seventh  power; 
in  Eng.  notation ,  expressed  by  a  unit  followed  by  42*ciphers 
— in  the  It.  or  F.,  by  a  unit  and  24  ciphers. 

SEPTIMAL,  a.  sep! timed  [L.  septimus,  seventh;  septem, 
seven]:  relating  to  the  number  seven. 

SEPTIMOLE,  sep'ti-mdl,  in  Music:  group  formed  w7hen 
a  note  is  divided  into  seven  instead  of  four  parts — e.g.,  a 
minim  into  seven  quavers,  or  a  crotchet  into  seven  semi¬ 
quavers.  The  figure  7  is  usually  placed  over  it.  A  S. 


may  occur  also  in  a  f  meas¬ 


ure,  in  which  case  the  seven  notes  are  collectively  of  the 
value,  not  of  four,  but  of  six. 
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SEPTINE,  n.  sep'tln  [Gr.  septe,  means  of  producing 
decay]:  in  pathol.,  organic  poison.  Septinous,  a.  sep’ti- 
nus,  produced  by  organic  poison. 

SEPTUAGENARIAN,  n.  sep' tu-d-jen-a  ri-dn  [mid.  L. 
septuagendrius— from  L.  septuageni,  seventy  each — from  L. 
septuagin'ta,  seventy]:  a  person  seventy  years  of  age.  Sep- 
tuag'enary,  a.  - dfen-er-i ,  consisting  of  seventy:  N.  the 
number  seventy. 

SEPTUAGESIMA.n.s^'to-a-^esT-ma,  i.e.,  Septuagesima 
Sunday  [L.  septuages'imus,  70th].  third  Sunday  before 
Lent  (q  v.)— so  called  because  70  days  (in  round  numbers) 
before  Easter.  Sep'tuages  imal,  a.  -i-mdl,  consisting  of 
seventy;  counted  by  seventies.  Sep'tuages'imally,  ad.  - li . 

SEPTUAGINT,  n.  sep'tu-d-jint,  or  The  Seventy,  or 
Alexandrine  Version  (often  denoted  by  LXX.)  [L.  sep¬ 
tuagin'ta,  seventy]:  most  ancient  extant  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Test.,  and  the  one  in  common  use  in 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  :  Adj.  pertaiuing  to  the 
Septuagint,  or  contained  in  it. — The  Septuagint,  as  to  its 
origin,  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  The  principal  myth 
about  it — repeated  by  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  Church  Fathers  (Justin,  Clemeut  of  Alexandria,  Epi- 
phanius,  etc.),  with  individual  variations — is  in  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a  Greek,  Aristeas,  to  his 
brother,  Philokrates,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (b.c.  284-247).  This  king,  the  letter  says,  anxious 
to  embody  in  a  collection  of  laws  of  all  nations,  on  which 
he  was  engaged,  those  of  the  Jews  also,  invited,  by  the 
advice  of  his  librarian,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  72  men  of 
learning  and  eminence  from  Palestine,  who  performed  the 
task  of  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew  (on  the  isle 
of  Pharos)  in  72  days.  This  legend  is  utterly  rejected  as 
history,  and  the  letter  is  proved  beyond  all  question  spuri¬ 
ous.  The  legend,  however,  had  doubtless  some  basis  of 
facts  from  which  it  was  developed;  but  these  facts  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  ascertain.  So  much,  however,  seems  clear 
from  another  anterior  testimony  (Aristobulos),  that  Ptol¬ 
emy  did  cause  a  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
executed,  probably  during  the  time  of  his  being  co-regent 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  That  the  translator  or  translators,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  Palestinian  but  Egyptian  Jews,  appears 
equally  clear  both  from  the  state  of  the  text  from  which 
tJieir  translation  must  have  been  made,  and  from  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  which  it  evinces.  This  text  differs,  especially  in  the 
Pentateuch,  considerably  from  our  received  text,  but 
agrees  in  many  instances  with  the  Samaritan  (q.v.).  The 
question  of  the  number  of  translators  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  little  positive  result.  So  much  only  seems 
certain,  that  different  hands  were  employed  in  rendering 
the  different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  which  immense 
care  was  bestowed,  as  well  as  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Test.,  though  the  other  books  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  done  at  the  same  time.  In  some  instances,  it  appears 
as  if  the  trans'ktttoa  had  been  made  before  the  noJi-penta- 
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teucliial  books  were  united  with  the  others  into  one  canon. 
This  seems  evident  in  the  case  particularly  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah,  which,  in  the  translation,  appears  in  a  more 
primitive  form  than  that  in  which  we  possess  it  now.  In 
less  degree  does  this  discrepancy  appear  in  Job,  the  Prov¬ 
erbs,  Daniel,  and  Esther;  of  these,  however,  our  canon 
probably  contains  the  original  form,  while  the  LXX. 
shows  later  variants.  It  is,  however,  in  none  of  these 
books  to  be  decided  now  whether  the  discrepancies  observ¬ 
able  are  due  to  an  already  altered  text  on  which  the  trans¬ 
lators  worked,  or  whether  the  translators  were  their  own 
emendators;  or  even  whether  many  of  the  changes  are  not 
due  to  a  much  later  period.  The  translation  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  subsequently  in¬ 
troduced  ‘corrections’  and  additions.  Apart  from  the 
apocryphal  pieces  attached  to  it,  its  obscure  .passages  were 
‘emendated’  to  such  an  extent,  by  both  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  early  church 
utterly  rejected,  and  replaced  by  the  version  of  Theodo- 
tiou.  The  translator  of  Job,  though  less  arbitrary,  has  yet 
altered,  added  to,  and  abbreviated  considerably,  his  text. 
Esther  has  many  apocryphal  additions,  which  owe  their 
origin  probably  to  the  Alexandrine  period,  and  never 
existed  in  Hebrew.  Of  exaggerated  literalness  is  the 
version  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Psalms.  Among  the  most 
successful  books  are  the  Psalms  and  Ezekiel.  But,  ou  the 
whole,  there  is  noticeable  throughout  a  lack  of  exact 
knowledge  of  the  original;  a  striving  after  minute  fidelity 
in  one  part,  and  an  unbridled  arbitrariness  in  another; 
further,  a  desire  to  .tone  down  or  to  utterly  eliminate  an¬ 
thropomorphisms  or  anything  that  appeared  objectionable 
to  the  refined  taste  of  the  time. 

The  Septuagint  was  held  in  the  very  highest  repute 
among  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  while  the  Palestinians  at 
first  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  even  insti¬ 
tuted  the  day  of  its  completion  as  a  day  of  mourning. 
Gradually,  however,  it  found  its  way  into  Palestine  also; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  New  Test.,  it 
seems  almost  to  have  superseded  the  original,  considering 
that  the  New  Test,  quotations  from  the  Old  Test,  areal- 
most  invariably  given  from  the  LXX.  It  was  read  and 
interpreted  in  the  synagogues  for  several  centuries  after 
Christ,  until  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  original, 
fostered  by  the  many  academies  and  schools,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  disputations  with,  the  early  Christians,  brought  other 
and  more  faithful  and  literal  translations,  such  as  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  etc.,  into  use,  and  gradually  the  LXX. 
was  altogether  discarded  in  the  synagogue.  The  church, 
however,  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Greek  Church  to  this 
day,  considered  it  as  of  equal  authority  and  inspiration 
with  the  Hebrew  text  itself ;  and  many  translations  were 
made  from  it  into  the  vernaculars  of  different  Christian 
communities  (the  Itala,.  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopian,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Slavonian,  etc  ).  The  large 
diffusion  of  the  LXX.  among  ihe  Hellenists  and  in  the 
churches,  and  the  lack  of  anything  like  a  critically  fixed 


SEPTUL  ATE— SEPTUPLE. 

text,  together  with  the  pious  desire  bodily  to  insert  the 
peculiar  explanation  given  to  obscure  passages  by  single 
authorities,  the  ignorance  of  the  copyists,  and  a  number 
of  other  causes,  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  the  MSS. 
corrupt,  iu  some  instances  past  mending.  Nor  were  the 
endeavors  of  Origeu  (q.v.)  in  his  Hexapla,  or  of  Lucianus 
and  Hesychius,  for  restoration  of  the  proper  text,  of  any 
avail. 

The  study  of  the  Septuagint  is  very  important  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  history  of  Jewish  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Also  the  S.  preserves  som5  ancient  He¬ 
brew  books  which  were  excluded  from  the  canon.  It  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  the  dialect  of  biblical  Giaek  under  systematic 
rules,  and  is  a  lexical  help  in  our  interpretation  of  the  New 
Test.  And  chiefly  it  is  a  help  as  furnishing  the  only  ver¬ 
sion  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Masoretic  text  of  the 
Old  Test. — The  principal  MSS.  that  have,  as  far  as  we 
know,  survived  are  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  iu  the  Brit. 
Museum,  the  Codex  Vaticauu3  in  Rome,  and  the  Sinaitic 
Codex  (imperfect)  iu  St.  Petersburg;  all  dating  between 
the  4th  and  6th  c.  The  principal  editions  are  the  Com- 
plutensian  (1514-17),  repriuted  in  the  Antwerp  and  Paris 
Polyglot;  the  Aldine  of  Venice  (1518);  the  Sixtine  of 
Rome  (1587),  partly  reprinted  in  Walton’s  Polyglot  (1657) 
by  Lamb  Bos.  (Fraueker  1709);  Reineccius  (Leip  1730); 
Parsons  and  Holmes  (Oxford  1798-1827);  Tischeudorf 
(1850,  etc.).  Following  more  closely  the  Codex  Alexan¬ 
dria  us  is  the  edition  of  Grabe  (Oxford  1707-20,  completed 
by  F.  Lee),  reprinted  by  Breitinger  (Zurich  1730-32)  and 
others.  The  Alexandrine  Codex  has  been  reproduced  in 
fac-simile  by  II.  II.  Baber;  the  Sinaitic  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  by  Tischeudorf.  Some  other  MS.  recensions  are 
mentioned  by  the  early  Fathers;  e.g  ,  the  ‘Hebrew,’  the 
‘Syrian,’  the  ‘Samaritan,’  the  ‘Hellenian,’  etc.  The 
literature  of  the  LXX.  is  very  large,  and  special  grammars 
and  dictionaries  have  been  compiled  for  its  peculiarly  cor¬ 
rupt  idiom. 

SEPTUL  ATE,  a.  sep'tu-ldt  [L.  septum,  a  partition  (see 
Septum)]:  in  hot.,  applied  to  fruits  having  spurious  trans¬ 
verse  dissepiments  or  partitions.  Septulum,  n.  -lum,  a 
division  between  small  spaces  or  cavities. 

SEPTUM,  n.  septum,  Septa,  plu.  -id  [L.  septum,  a 
partition— from  sepia,  1  fence;  sepes ,  a  hedge]: 
in  hot.,  any  partition  separating  a  body,  as  a 
Ruit  into  two  or  more  cells  iu  the  direction 
of  its  length— separating  partitions  across  or 
in  the  direction  of  its  breadth  are  called 
phragmata;  in  anat.,  the  membrane  or plate 
1W  separating  from  each  other  two  adjacent 

s,  s,  Septa.  cavities  or  organs;  one  of  the  partitions  or 
walls  of  a  chambered  shell  Sep  tul^e,  n. 
plu.  -tu-le.  a  dimin.  of  septum. 

SEPTUPLE,  a.  sep'tu-pl  [F.  septuple—  from  L.  septem , 
seven;  plieo ,  I  fold]:  sevenfold:  V.  to  make  sevenfold. 
Sep'tupllng,  imp.  -pllng.  Sep'tupled,  pp.  pld. 


SEPULCHRAL  MOUND. 

SEPUL'CHRAL  MOUND:  mound  of  earth  or  stone 
over  the  resting-place  of  the  dead.  The  rearing  of  such 
mounds  may  be  traced  to  remote  antiquity.  It  had  doubt¬ 
less  its  origin  in  the  heap  of  earth  displaced  by  interment, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  illustrious  warrior  or  chief,  it  be¬ 
came  the  practice  to  raise  into  the  size  and  form  of  the  bar- 
row  or  tumulus  which  is  found  all  over  n.  Europe,  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Upsala  in  Sweden  and  the 
Steppes  of  Ukraine.  Sepulchral  mounds  of  some  sort 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  erected  among  all  the  nations 
of  Asia  as  w’ell  as  of  Europe,  and  they  are  found  in  num¬ 
bers  in  Central  America.  Some  of  the  larger  tumuli  or 
moat-hills  are  but  partially  artificial,  natural  mounds 
having  been  added  to  or  shaped  into  the  form  which  it 
was  wished  that  they  should  take.  There  is  considerable 
diversity  in  the  form  of  the  tumuli,  the  diiferent  forms 
corresponding  to  different  periods,  considerably  remote 
from  each  other.  The  oldest  are  long-shaped,  and  in  the 
form  of  gigantic  graves,  often  depressed  in  the  centre,  and 
elevated  toward  one  end.  Inside  the  tumulus  the  body 
was  laid  at  full  length,  often  with  spear  and  arrow  heads 
of  flint  and  bone.  The  bell  and  bowl  shaped  tumuli  seem 
to  have  succeeded  this  early  form.  Within  is  often  found 
a  short  cist  and  primitive  cinerary  urn,  showing  that  the 
body  had  been  burned;  but  there  appears  evidence  also 
that  the  processes  of  inhumation  and  cremation  had  been 
in  use  contemporaneously,  or  sometimes  the  body  was 
placed  within  the  cist  in  a  sitting  posture.  Skeletons  of 
dogs  and  horses  are  occasionally  found  beside  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased.  The  sepulchral  mounds  which  seem  of 
latest  date  are  broad  and  low,  surrounded  sometimes  by 
an  earthen  vallum,  and  sometimes,  particularly  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Scandinavia,  by  a  circle  of  standing  stones.  In 
both  the  inclosed  and  encircled  tumuli,  weapons  have  been 
found  belonging  to  the  period  when  the  metallurgic  arts 
were  practiced,  and  in  some  instances  Roman  as  well  as 
native  relics.  A  remarkable  form  of  tumulus  frequent  in 
Sweden,  and  occasionally  seen  in  Scotland,  consists  of  an 
oblong  mound  larger  than  the  primitive  barrow,  and  ter¬ 
minated  at  both  ends  in  a  point,  whence  it  has  been  called 
the  skibs  celunger,  or  ship-barrow.  Scandinavian  antiqua¬ 
ries  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bodies  of  the 
warriors  of  the  deep  were  sometimes  burned  in  their  ships, 
whose  form  was  repeated  in  the  earth-work  reared  above 
their  ashes. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  sepulchral  mounds  in 
Scotland  are  the  Cairns  (q.v.)  or  tumuli  of  stone,  which 
abound  in  every  district,  and  were  often  much  larger  than 
the  earthen  tumuli.  Another  species  of  monument  is  the 
Cromlech  (q.v.). 


SEPULCHRE-SEQUENCE. 

SEPULCHRE,  n.  sep'id-ker  [OF.  sepulchre — from  L. 
sepulcrum,  a  tomb— from  sepel'id,  I  bury:  It.  sepolcro:  F. 
sepulcre ]:  a  place  of  interment;  a  tomb;  a  grave:  V.  to 
bury;  to  inter.  Sepulchring,  imp.  -kring.  Sepul¬ 
chred,  pp.  -kerd.  Sepulchral,  a.  se-piil'krdl,  pertaining 
to  burial,  or  to  tombs  or  monuments;  deep,  grave,  or  dis¬ 
agreeably  hollow,  generally  applied  to  a  tone  of  voice. 
Sepul'chrally,  ad.  -II.  Sepulture,  n.  sep'ul-lur  [F. — 
L.  sepultura,  an  interment]:  interment;  burial. 

SEP'ULCHRE,  The  Holy:  see  Holy  Places. 

SEPULVEDA,  sa-pdl' vd-tha,  Juan  Gines  de:  Spanish 
historian,  surnamed  the  Livy  of  Spain:  about  1490-1573 
or  4;  b.  Pozo-blauco,  near  Cordova.  He  studied  first  at 
Cordova  and  Alcala,  and  went  to  Bologna  1515,  where  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Cardinal  Alboruoz,  pub.  1521.  He 
assisted  Cardinal  Cajetan  at  Naples  in  revising  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Test.,  and  1536  returned  to 
Spain  as  chaplain  and  historiographer  to  Charles  V.,  and 
preceptor  to  his  son,  afterward  Philip  II.  S.  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  men  and  best  writers 
of  his  time.  His  works  comprise  Latin  translations,  and 
miscellaneous  disse  tat  ions.  His  histories  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Philip  II.,  and  of  the  Conquests  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  Mexico,  all  in  Latin,  are  still  inedited.  His  other 
works  were  pub.  by  the  Royal  Acad,  of  History,  Madrid, 
1780  (4  vols.  fol.). 

SEQUACIOLTS,  a.  se-kwd'shus  [L.  sequax  or  sequdcem, 
following  or  seeking  after — from  sequi,  to  follow]:  not  mov¬ 
ing  on  independently;  following;  attendant;  logically  con¬ 
sistent  and  rigorous;  in  OE .,  ductile;  pliant.  Sequa'cjous- 
ness,  n.  -nes,  or  Sequacity,  n.  se-kwds’i-ti,  disposition  to 
follow;  act  of  following. 

SEQUEL,  n.  se'kioel  [F.  sequelle— from  L.  sequela,  a  re¬ 
sult  or  consequence — from  sequor,  I  follow:  It.  sequela'] : 
that  which  follows;  consequence;  result;  event;  conclusion. 
Sequela,  n.  se-kwe'ld,  in  med.,  a  diseased  state  following 
on  an  attack  of  some  other  disease  Seque'l^e,  n.  plu.  -le, 
disordered  conditions  of  society  following  upon  severe  fam¬ 
ine  and  widespread  fatal  disease. 

SEQUENCE,  n.  sekwens  [F.  sequence — from  L.  sequens 
or  sequen'tem,  following — from  sequor,  I  follow]:  that  which 
follows;  order  of  succession;  series;  arrangement;  a  set  of 
cards  of  the  same  suit  in  order;  in  music,  a  regular  alternate 
succession  of  similar  chords;  in  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.,  a  hymn 
introduced  into  the  Mass  on  certain  festival  days  after  the 
gradual — whence  the  name.  Sequent,  a.  sekwent,  in  OE., 
following;  succeeding;  consequent:  N.  in  OE.,  a  follower. 
Sequential,  a.  se-kwen' shdl.  being  in  succession.  Se- 
quen  tially,  ad.  -II . 


SEQUESTER— SEQUIN. 

SEQUESTER,  v.  se-kwes'ter  [F.  seqvestrer,  to  sequester 
— from  L.  sequestrdre,  to  give  up  for  safe-keeping — from 
sequester,  a  depositary,  a  mediator:  It.  sequestrare J:  1o 
separate  from  others;  to  withdraw  or  retire,  as  from  society; 
to  seclude;  to  sequestrate.  Seques'tering,  imp.  Seques'- 
tered,  pp.  -terd:  Adj.  secluded;  retired.  Seques  trable, 
a.  -trd-bl,  capable  of  being  sequestered  or  separated.  To 
sequester  one’s  self,  to  separate  one’s  self  from  society; 
to  seclude  one’s  seif  for  the  sake  of  privacy.  Seques'trate, 
v.  -trdt  [L.  sequestrdtus,  removed,  separated  from  anything]: 
especially  in  eccles.  usage,  to  appropriate  by  legal  process 
the  property  and  income  of  an  incumbent  until  the  claims 
of  certain  creditors  are  satisfied;  to  set  aside  from  the  power 
of  either  party  the  matter  at  issue  by  order  of  a  court  of 
law;  in  Scotch  laic,  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  with  the  view  of  realizing  it  and 
distributing  it  equitably  among  the  creditors.  Seques'- 
trating,  imp.  Seques  trated,  pp. :  Adj.  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  for  behoof  of  creditors.  Sequestration,  n.  sek'- 
wes-trd' shun  [F.-L.J  :  esp.  in  eccles.  practice,  the  act  or 
state  of  taking  possession  of  a  benefice  by  legal  process,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  creditors;  deprivation  of  the 
use  and  profits  of  a  possession ;  in  OE. ,  state  of  being  set 
aside.  Seq'uestra'tor,  n.  -trd'ter,  one  who  sequestrates. 

SEQUESTRUM,  n.  se-kwes' trim  [L.  sequester,  a  media¬ 
tor  (see  Sequester)]:  in  surg.,  a  dead  portion  of  bone 
which  separates  from  the  sound  part. 

SEQUIN,  n.  se'kwin  [F.  sequin;  It.  zecchino,  a  sequin 
— from  It.  zecca,  the  mint — from  Ar.  sikkat,  a  die  for 
coins]:  a  gold  coin  of  Italy,  struck  first  at  Venice  about 


the  end  of  the  13th  c.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  Ducat 
(q.v.),  and  was  equivalent  to  about  $2.30.  Coins  of  the 
same  name,  but  varying  in  value,  were  issued  by  other 
states. 


SEQUOIA. 

SEQUOIA,  sc-kwoy'a:  a  genus  including  the  8.  gigantea, 
the  greatest  of  all  pines  The  Americans  refer  the  Wel- 
lingtonia  of  English  gardens  to  the  genus  Sequoia,  which 
contains  two  species,  S  sempervirens  and  S.  gigantea. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Abietinece  (spruces  and  firs), 
and  to  the  sub-tribe  Taxodince,  which  contains  the  Bald  or 
Southern  Cypress.  The  foliage  of  the  8.  gigantea  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  an  arbor  vitae,  the  leaves  being  very  small, 
like  scales,  and  closely  appressed  to  small  slender  branch- 
lets.  The  leaves  of  young  plants  are  longer  and  somewhat 


Sequoia  gigantea:  The  Three  Graces. 


needle-shaped.  The  branches  divide  into  very  numerous 
small  branchlets.  The  fiowers  are  generally  solitary  and 
terminal,  the  male  and  female  flowers  distinct,  but  on  the 
same  tree.  The  cones  of  the  S  gigantea  are  ovate,  1£ 
to  2  inches  long,  by  H  inch  broad,  single,  or  in  oppo¬ 
site  pairs,  rarely  clustered,  the  scales  wedge  shaped,  with 
about  four  seeds  under  each.  The  S.  gigantea  has  a  co* 
lumnar  stem,  with  branches  only  on  the  upper  half  of  it. 
the  branches  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  not  forming 
an  umbrageous  head.  The  stem  attains  a  height  of  300 
ft.,  and  sometimes  more,  perfectly  straight  and  erect. 
One  tree  is  known  321  ft.  in  height;  and  near  it  lies  a 
larger  one.  which  has  falleu,  and  which  was  broken  against 


SEQUOIA. 

another  large  tree  in  its  fall,  its  diameter  where  it  was 
broken,  300  ft.  from  its  base,  being  18  ft.  In  1890  a  tree 
was  discovered  in  Fresno  co. ,  Cal.,  measuring  143  ft.  5  in. 
at  the  base.  The  greatest  girth  previously  reported  was  a 
little  over  100  ft  The  S.  is  found  only  in  a  limited  dis¬ 
trict  in  California,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  4,000  to  5,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  was  discovered  1850  by  a  deer-hunter, 
who  came  with  astonishment  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
these  trees,  now  known  as  the  Mammoth  Trees  of  Cala¬ 
veras.  There,  within  an  area  of  50  acres,  are  123  large 
trees,  20  of  which  exceed  25  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  are  therefore  about  78  ft.  in  circumference.  A  tree 
which  was  felled  was  302  ft.  in  height,  and  96  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference  at  the  ground:  it  was  sound  to  the  centre.  Its 


Cone  and  Foliage  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea. 

age  may  be  guessed  at  about  3,000  years.  It  was  calculated 
to  contain  about  500,000  cubic  ft.  of  timber.  Five  men 
were  employed  22  days  in  felling  it,  by  boring  great  auger- 
holes  and  sawing  between  them.  When  it  had  been  cut 
through,  it  remained  steadfast  on  its  base,  and  more  than 
two  days  were  spent  in  driving  in  great  wedges,  to  cause 
it  to  fall.  A  round  wooden  house  has  been  erected  on  the 
stump,  where  dances  are  sometimes  held.  For  several 
years  the  Mammoth  Trees  of  Calaveras  were  supposed  to 
be  the  only  trees  of  their  kind  in  existence;  but  groups 
have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  same  district,  and 
scattered  trees  in  other  places.  The  loftiest  Sequoia  does 
not  exceed  325  ft.,  and  is  greatly  surpassed  by  the  euca¬ 
lyptus-trees  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  many  of  which 
are  250  to'  350  ft  high:  and  as  some  are  18  to  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  they  probably  contain  more  timber  than  any 
Sequoia,  though  these  are  proportionately  thicker  at  the 
base. 


SERAGLIO— SERAING. 

SERAGLIO,  n.  se-ral'yo,  properly  Serai  [It.  serraglio, 
an  inclosure  of  palisades,  a  place  shut  in — from  serrare,  to 
lock  in— from  L.  sera .  a  bar;  sero,  I  join:  afterward  con¬ 
fused  with  Pers.  serai,  a  palace:  F.  serail,  a  seraglio]:  the 
palace  of  the  grand  seignior  or  sultan  of  Turkey:  place 
or  house  for  keeping  wives  and  concubines;  a  harem — 
hence,  a  house  of  licentious  pleasure. — The  Seraglio  of  the 
sultan  at  Constantinople  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation  on 
a  head  of  land  projecting  iuto  the  sea,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn;  and  is  inclosed  by  walls  m.  in  circuit. 
Within  the  walls  are  a  variety  of  mosques,  gardens,  and 
large  edifices,  capableof  containing  20, 000 persons,  though 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  scarcely  ever  reaches 
half  of  this.  The  principal  entrance  ( Babi  Uumayun,  or 
Sublime  Gate)  is  a  kind  of  pavilion,  constantly  guarded  by 
capidjis,  or  officers  of  the  S. ;  and  the  chief  of  the  large 
edifices  within  is  the  harem  [Ar.,  sacred  spot],  which  is 
distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  S.,  and  consists  of 
a  group  of  houses  and  gardens,  one  of  each  being  possessed 
by  each  of  the  sultan’s  wives,  and  of  the  habitations  of  the 
concubines  and  slaves.  The  harem  is  ruled  by  the  kiaja- 
khatun,  or  inspector  of  the  women,  who  is  under  the 
sultan’s  authority  alone,  and  is  supplied  with  what  they 
require  by  the  kislar-aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs, 
who  form  the  principal  or  inner  guard  of  the  harem.  The 
second  and  outer  guard  is  given  to  the  white  eunuchs, 
under  their  chief,  the  kapu-agassy  or  kapu-oghlan.  Other 
classes  of  household  officers  are  the  mutes  (Turkish,  hisebdn 
or  dilssis),  who,  till  recently,  were  the  executers  of  the 
sultan’s  orders,  especially  those  in  which  secrecy  was  re¬ 
quired;  the  bostanjis,  or  gardeners;  the  baltajis,  or  cleavers 
of  wood;  and  the  ilsh-og/Uans,  or  attendants  of  the  sultan. 
The  sultan’s  mother  always  resides  within  the  S.,  but  his 
sisters  do  not.  Access  may  easily  be  had  to  the  S.,  except 
the  harem,  which  is  scrupulously  guarded  from  even  the 
eyes  of  strangers.  The  English  have  improperly  confound¬ 
ed  the  two  terms  '  seraglio  ’  and  ‘  harem.’ 

SERAI,  n.  se-ri'  [Pers.  serai,  a  palace,  an  inn]:  in  India 
and  Tartary,  a  resting  place  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers;  a  caravansary. 

SERAING,  seh-rdng' :  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Liege,  between  three  and  four  m.  s.w.  from  Liege,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse;  on  the  railway  between  Namurand 
Liege.  It  is  connected  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge 
with  the  village  of  Jemeppe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
S.  is  a  place  of  great  activity,  and  contains  a  manufactory 
of  steam-machinery,  locomotives,  etc.,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  This  manufactory  was  established  by  an 
Englishman,  John  Cockerill,  1816;  the  king  of  Holland, 
to  whose  dominions  Belgium  then  belonged,  joining  in  the 
enterprise.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  Cockerill  bought 
the  shares  belonging  to  the  king  of  Holland.  On  his  death 
1840,  a  company  was  formed,  La  John  Cockerill  Societe,  to 
which  the  works  now  belong.  They  occupy  the  former 
palace  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Liege,  which  still  forms 
their  front,  the  extensive  gardens  behind  it  having  been 
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covered  with  buildings,  where  all  processes  of  machine¬ 
making  are  carried  on.  Forty  or  fifty  tall  chimneys  are 
clustered  on  this  spot.  The  town  depends  on  these  works 
for  its  prosperity.  Pop.  (1890)  33,912;  (1900)  38,468. 

SERA  JO,  or  Seraievo:  see  Bosna-Serai. 

SERAL,  a.  se'ral  [L.  sero,  late]:  in  geol.,  late;  an  epithet 
expressing  the  period  of  the  night-fall  or  late  twilight  of 
the  Appalachian  Paleozoic  day.  The  coal-measures  of  N. 
America  occupy  an  area  of  200,000  sq.  m.,  and  range  from 
8,000  ft.  to  such  thickness  as  to  be  unworkable.  From  the 
fossils  it  is  evident  that  the  Appalachian  Serai  series  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  European  Carboniferous  series. 

SERALBUMEN,  n.  ser' dl-bu' men  [Eng.  serum,  and  al 
bumen ] .  a  name  given  to  the  albumen  of  the  blood  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  albumen  of  the  egg,  called  ovalbumen. 

SERAMPORE,  ser-am-por' ,  or  Serampur:  neat  town  of 
Brit.  India,  built  in  European  style,  extending  a  mile  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  14  m.  n.  of  Calcutta.  Paper 
is  here  manufactured  in  large  quantity.  S.  was  at  one 
time  a  Danish  settlement,  but  was  transferred  by  purchase 
to  the  Brit.  1845.  Pop.  about  26,000. 

SERANG':  see  Ceram. 

SERAPE,  n.  se-ra'pe  [Sp.]:  a  blanket  or  shawl  worn 
as  an  outer  garment  by  the  Mexicans  and  other  natives  of 
Spanish  N.  America. 

SERAPEUM,  ser-a-pe'um  (Gr.  Serapeion  or  Sarapeion ): 
temple  named  in  honor  of  Serapis  (q.v.).  Several  such 
temples  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Alexandria,  situated  s.  of 
the  canal,  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  superseded 
an  older  temple  at  Rhacotis.  Hither  was  transported  the 
statue  of  Dis  or  Pluto  from  Sinope  by  Ptolemy  I.,  and 
attached  to  it  was  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Library  (q.v.). 
The  S.  at  Memphis  attained  scarcely  less  reputation,  and 
comprised  a  group  of  temples  dedicated  to  Astarte,  Anubis, 
Imouthos  or  HSsculapius,  and  Serapis.  It  was  approached 
from  the  city  of  Memphis  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  which 
had  already  become  partially  buried  in  the  sands  in  the 
days  of  Strabo,  and  were  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  1850, 
who,  after  a  series  of  excavations,  uncovered  the  ruins, 
and  discovered  the  cemeteries  of  the  mummied  Apis  or 
Bulls  sacred  to  Ptah  and  Osiris  at  Memphis.  Close  to  the 
S.  was  the  Apeum,  or  temple  of  the  living  Apis,  in  which 
the  bull  lived,  as  well  as  the  cow  which  had  produced  him. 
The  S.,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Egyptian,  the  abode  of  Osor- 
hapi,  or  the  Osiris- Apis,  was,  in  fact,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
bull.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  work,  which  was 
of  great  extent,  was  the  subterranean  tombs  of  the  mum¬ 
mies  of  the  Apis,  consisting  of  galleries  with  numerous 
chambers,  in  which  the  remains  of  these  bulls  had  been 
deposited  from  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  about  b.c.  1400,  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Two 
principal  galleries  contained  the  tombs.  The  second  gal¬ 
lery,  commenced  in  the  53d  year  of  Psammetichus  I.,  was 
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on  a  grander  scale  than  the  first,  'with  larger  sepulchral 
chambers,  and  magnificent  sarcophagi  of  granite,  some 
measuring  1^  ft.  high,  15  ft.  loug,  and  weighing  many  tons. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Persians,  and  subsequently,  the 
chambers  were  of  less  size,  and  the  monuments  exhibit  the 
general  decadence  of  the  arts.  The  Apis,  considered  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Ptah  during  life,  received  royal  and 
divine  honors  after  death;  his  body,  or  the  principal  por¬ 
tion,  being  embalmed,  and  a  sepulchral  tablet  or  tombstone 
placed  on  his  sepulchre,  with  other  tablets  of  different 
worshippers,  who  adored  his  divinity,  and  dedicated  them 
to  the  deceased  bull.  As  the  principal  tombstone  of  the 
bull  contained  the  dates  of  the  king’s  reign  in  which  he 
was  born  or  discovered,  enthroned  in  the  Apeum,  and  died 
or  was  buried  in  the  S.,  these  tablets  have  become  an 
important  element  for  the  chronology  of  the  19th  aud  sub¬ 
sequent  dynasties,  and  have  aided  to  fix  some  hitherto 
doubtful  points  of  chronology.  They  terminate  with 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  b.c.  177.  The  tablets,  votive  and 
sepulchral,  numbered  about  1,200;  the  most  remarkable  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Numer¬ 
ous  bronze  figures  and  other  antiquities  were  found  during 
the  excavations,  comprising  costly  objects  of  jewelry, 
many  of  which  also  are  in  the  Louvre.  Besides  these, 
several  Greek  papyri  which  appear  to  have  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  library  or  archives  of  the  S.  were  previously 
known,  and  many  have  been  published.  These  throw 
great  light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  8., 
among  which  was  a  kind  of  order  of  monks,  who  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  the  buildiug,  beyond  which  they 
did  not  go,  aud  subsisted  on  alms  or  the  contributions  of 
their  family. — Mariette,  Serapeum  de  Memphis  (4to  Paris 
1856);  La  Mere  d'Apis  (4to  Paris  1856);  Athen.  Fran.  (4to 
Paris  1855-6);  Lepsius,  Ueber  den  Apis-kreis,  Zeitsch.  d. 
Morg.  Gesell.  (8vo  Leip.  1853). 

SERAPH,  n.  ser'df  [con jectu rally  from  Heb.  saraph,  to 
burn — possibly  from  an  Arabic  term  denoting  high,  exalted: 
It.  serafino:  F.  seraphin\.  high  order  of  cefestial  beings; 
Heb.  plu.  Ser'aphim,  - d-fim :  Eng.  plu.  Seraphs:  some¬ 
times  the  plu.  is  written  seraphims,  but  improperly.  The 
Seraphim  were  celestial  beings  in  attendance  on  Jehovah, 
mentioned  only  Is.  vi.  2.  They  have  some  resemblances 
to  the  Cherubim  (q.v.),  have  the  human  form— face,  voice, 
two  hands,  and  two  feet— but  six  wings,  with  four  of 
which  they  cover  their  face  and  feet— as  a  sign  of  reverence 
-  while  with  two  they  fly.  Entirely  uncertain  is  the  origin 
of  this  conception,  or  of  the  word  which  expresses  it:  their 
office  of  singing  the  praises  of  Jehovah  on  his  throne,  and 
of  being  the  swift  messengers  between  heaven  and  earth, 
gives  little  explanation  of  it.  They  may  probably  be 
classed,  not  with  the  angels,  who  are  presented  as  living 
personal  beings,  but  with  the  cherubim  (see  Cherub),  as 
poetic  symbols,  vision-emblems  of  the  splendor  and  power 
of  Jehovah’s  majesty.  Deserving  of  consideration,  in 
view  of  the  close  contact  between  Judaea  and  Assyria  and 
Babylon  both  before  aud  after  the  Captivity,  is  a  com- 
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parison  between  the  seraphim  and  sculptures  of  wiuged  men 
and  beasts  brought  to  light  in  these  last-named  countries. 
Seraphic,  a.  s&-rdf'ik,  or  Seraph'ical,  a.  -l-kdl,  angelic; 
pure;  sublime;  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal.  Seraph'ically, 
ad.  -li.  Seraphine,  n.  ser'd-fin,  keyed  musical  instru¬ 
ment  in  which  the  sounds  were  produced  by  action  of  wind 
on  free  vibratory  reeds.  It  was  the  precursor  of  the  Harmo¬ 
nium  (q.v. ). 

SERAPIS,  se-rd'pis,  or  Sarapis,  sa-rd'pis:  Greek  name 
of  an  Egyptian  deity,  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  I.,  or  Soter.  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  seen 
the  image  of  a  god  in  a  dream,  commanding  him  to  remove 
it  from  the  place  where  it  was;  and  Sosibius,  a  traveller, 
having  recognized  the  image  as  existing  at  Sinope,  Soteles 
and  Dionysius  were  sent  from  Egypt,  and  brought  it  from 
Sinope  to  Alexandria.  On  its  arrival,  it  was  examined  by 
Timotheus  the  interpreter  and  the  celebrated  Manetho, 
who  called  it  Serapis,  and  appear  to  have  identified  it  with 
Osorapis,  or  Osiris  united  with  Apis,  i.e.,  Osiris  in  his 
character  of  the  Egyptian  Pluto,  as  a  deity  of  similar 
character.  The  figure,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  Hades  or  Pluto,  having  at  its  side  Cerberus  and  a  dragon 
or  snake.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  statue  of  S. 
was  sent  to  Ptolemy  II.,  or  Philadelphus,  because  that 
monarch  had  relieved  the  city  of  Sinope  from  famine  by 
supplying  it  with  corn,  and  the  statue  was  placed  iu  the 
Serapeum  (q.v.)  at  the  promontory  of  Rhacotis.  The  S. 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  however,  was  not  an  Egyptian 
but  a  Greek  deity,  whose  temple  was  not  admitted  into  the 
precincts  of  Egyptian  cities,  and  found  favor  only  in  the 
Greek  cities  founded  in  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  42  temple? 
were  erected  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans  to  this  got 
in  Egypt.  His  resemblance  to  Osiris  consisted  in  his 
chthonic  or  infernal  character,  as  judge  of  the  dead  and 
ruler  of  Hades.  About  his  nature  and  attributes  the  Greeks 
themselves  entertained  very  different  ideas, 
some  considering  him  allied  to  the  Sun, 
others  to  iEsculapius  or  Hades.  The  god 
had  a  magnificent  temple  at  Alexandria,  to 
which  was  attached  the  celebrated  Library; 
another  at  Memphis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cemetery  of  the  mummies  of  the  Apis, 
which  has  been  excavated  by  M.  Mariette; 
and  another  at  Canopus.  From  recent  dis¬ 
coveries,  it  appears  that  he  represented  or  From  a  Seal  in 
was  identified  with  the  Hesiri  Api,  or  Osor-theBrit.Museum. 
apis,  the  ‘  Osirified’  or  ‘dead  Apis,’  who  was  also  invested 
with  many  of  the  attributes  of  Osiris,  and  considered,  while 
living,  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  god  Ptah  Socharis- 
Osiris,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Memphis.  The  worship  of  S., 
introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemies,  subsequently  be¬ 
came  greatly  extended  in  Asia  Minor;  and  his  image,  in 
alliance  with  that  of  Isis  and  other  deities,  appears’ on 
many  of  the  coins  of  the  imperial  days  of  Rome.  In  a.d. 
146  the  worship  of  the  god  was  introduced  into  the  city  of 
Rome  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated  on 
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May  6;  but  they  were  soon  abolished  by  the  senate,  on 
account  of  their  licentious  character.  A  celebrated  temple 
of  S.  was  also  at  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  near  Naples,  and  the 
remains  of  it  are  still  seen,  aud  present  curious  geological 
phenomena.  In  Egypt  itself,  the  worship  of  the  deity 
subsisted  till  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  image  at  Alexandria 
continuing  to  be  worshipped  till  destroyed,  398, by  Theoph- 
ilus,  abp.  of  that  town.  Busts  of  S.  are  found  in  most 
museums,  and  his  head  or  figure  engraved  on  certain  stones 
was  supposed  to  possess  particular  mystic  virtues.  His 
temples  were  oracular,  the  votaries  consulting  him  by 
sleeping  and  dreaming  in  them;  and  at  Alexandria  the 
priests  connected  his  worship  with  the  healing  art. — 
Plutarch,  Be  Isid,  s  28;  Clemens,  Oral.  Adhort.  p.  21; 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  c.  83,84;  Strabo,  Lib.  xvii.  552;  Macrobius, 
Saturn ,  i.  7,  25;  Nixon,  Bell ’  Edijizio  di  Pozzuoli  detto  il 
Tempio  di  Serapide  (Nap.  1773);  Wilkinson,  Mann,  and 
Oust.  iv.  360;  Gibbon,  Beeline  and  Fall,  c.  28. 

SERASKIER,  or  Serasquier,  n.  se-rds'ker  [F.  se¬ 
rasquier — from  Pers.  ser,  head,  chief;  asker,  an  army]: 
name  given  by  the  Turks  to  every  general  having  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  separate  army;  and,  in  particular,  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  or  minister  of  war  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  S.  in  the  latter  sense  possesses  most  extensive  au¬ 
thority,  being  subordinate  only  to  the  sultan  and  grand 
vizier;  he  is  selected  by  the  monarch  from  among  the 
pashas  of  two  or  three  tails.  Seras'kierate,  n.  -ker-dt, 
office  of  the  seraskier. 

SERB,  n.  serb  [native  name]:  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Ser  via. 

SERBONIAN,  a.  ser-bo' ni-an:  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  bog  or  lake  of  Serbonis.  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Egypt,  from  30°  20'  to  31°  e.  long.  It  was  surrounded  by 
hills  of  loose  sand,  which  being  carried  into  the  water  by 
high  winds  so  thickened  the  lake  that  it  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  land.  Whole  armies  are  reported  to 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  it.  Hence  the  phrase  Serbonian 
bog  for  a  difficulty  from  which  there  is  no  way  of  extrica¬ 
tion. 
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SERE,  a.  ser  [see  Sear]:  dry;  withered. 

SEREIN,  n.  ser’ in  [F.,  evening  dew — from  L.  serum ,  a 
late  hour:  confused  with  L.  serenus,  bright,  clear]:  a  kind 
of  fine  rain  or  heavy  dew  which  falls  sometimes  in  a  clear 
sky. 

SERENADE,  n.  ser'e-ndd'  [F.  serenade — from  It.  sere- 
nata,  a  serenade — from  It.  sereno;  L.  serenus,  open,  fair, 
clear— applied  to  the  weather  or  the  open  air,  espec.  of  a 
calm,  clear  night,  as  opposed  to  indoors]:  an  entertainment 
of  music  given  by  a  lover  in  a  spirit  of  gallantry  under  the 
window  of  his  lady-love  at  night;  in  Ger.,  a  musical  tribute 
given  at  night  by  students  to  a  favorite  professor  under  his 
window:  soft  music  performed  in  the  streets  during  the 
stillness  of  night,  practiced  chiefly  in  Spain  and  Italy:  a 
musical  piece  suitable  for  such  an  occasion,  called  some¬ 
times  Nottorno:  V.  to  entertain  with  open-air  music  at  night. 
Ser'ena'dtng,  imp.:  N.  the  act  or  practice  of  performing 
music  in  the  open  air  at  night.  Ser'ena  ded,  pp.  Ser- 
ena'der,  n.  -der,  one  who  serenades.  Serena'ta,  n. 
-nd'td  [It.]:  any  piece  of  vocal  music  on  the  subject  of  love; 
an  orchestral  work  in  symphony  form;  pastoral  cantata. 

SERENE,  a.  se-ren'  [L.  serenus,  fair,  bright,  serene:  It. 
sereno:  F.  serein,  serene]:  clear  and  calm;  still;  peaceful; 
unruffled;  even-minded;  calm  in  temper;  a  title  or  form  of 
address  restricted  to  the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany  and 
the  members  of  their  families,  as  Serene  Highness,  Most 
Serene:  N.  clearness;  tranquillit}^.  Serene'ly,  ad.  -lx. 
Seren  ity,  n.  -ren'x-ti,  clearness  and  calmness;  peace; 
calmness  of  mind.  Serenissime,  n.  sd'rdn-is'sem  [F. — It. 
serenissimo']-.  most  serene,  as  a  form  of  address. 

SERES,  ser'es  (anc.  Ser  is,  Sirce,  or  Sirrhce):  town  in 
Macedonia,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonica, 
47  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  Salonica.  It  is  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Strymon  or  Karassu,  and  on  a  broad  and  fertile  plain 
containing  several  hundred  villages.  Among  the  impor¬ 
tant  buildings  of  S.  are  the  Greek  archiepiscopal  palace, 
the  Greek  cathedral,  destroyed  by  fire  1879  and  since 
restored,  the  Greek  gymnasium  (of  marble)  and  hospital, 
tne  Aghia  Sophia  mosque,  and  the  remains  of  au  old  for¬ 
tress  said  to  have  been  built  by  Helen.  It  has  a  number 
or  Greek  churches,  several  mosques,  baths,  and  benevolent 
institutions.  It  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
and  exports  cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  and  rice.  Pop.  25.000. 

SERETH.  ser-et'  or  sd-rell :  important  affluent  of  the 
Danube,  rising  in  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  Galicia,  flow¬ 
ing  s.  through  almost  the  whole  length  of  Moldavia,  and 
joining  the  Danube  5  m.  above  Galatz,  after  a  course  of  800 
miles. 
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SERF,  n.  sirf  [F.  serf,  a  bondsman — from  L.  servus,  a 
slave:  It.  servo j:  lowest  class  of  servants  or  slaves  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  and  transferred 
with  it;  in  Russia  till  1863,  one  of  the  peasant  class. 
Serf'age,  n.  -aj,  or  Serf'dom,  n.  -dim,  state  or  condition 
of  a  serf. — The  Serfs  or  villeins  were  a  numerous  class  of 
the  population  of  Europe,  who  were  in  a  state  of  slavery 
during  the  early  middle  ages.  See  Slavery.  In  some 
cases,  this  serf  population  consisted  of  an  earlier  race,  who 
had  been  subjugated  by  the  conquerors;  but  there  were 
also  instances  of  persons  from  famine  or  other  pressing 
cause  selling  themselves  into  slavery,  or  even  surrendering 
themselves  to  churches  and  monasteries  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  prayers  of  their  masters. 
Different  as  was  the  condition  of  the  serf  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  periods,  his  position  was  on  the 
ivhole  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  slave  under 
the  Roman  law.  He  had  certain  acknowledged  rights — 
and  this  was  the  case  particularly  with  the  classes  of  serfs 
who  were  attached  to  the  soil  In  England,  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
were  in  a  servile  position,  either  as  domestic  slaves  or  as 
cultivators  of  the  land.  The  name  nalivus,  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  serfs,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  belonged  to 
the  native  race,  earliest  possessors  of  the  soil.  The  powers 
of  the  master  over  his  serf  were  extensive,  their  principal 
limitations  being,  that  a  master  who  killed  his  serf  was 
bound  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  aud  that  a  serf  deprived 
of  his  eye  or  tooth  by  his  master  was  entitled  to  his 
liberty  The  Norman  conquest  made  little  change  in  the 
position  of  the  serf.  The  lowest  class  of  serfs  were  the 
villeins  in  gross,  who  were  employed  in  menial  household 
services,  and  were  the  personal  property  of  their  lords, 
who  might  sell  them  or  export  them  to  foreign  countries; 
while  the  most  numerous  class,  employed  in  agriculture 
and  attached  to  the  soil,  were  called  villeins  regardant. 
These  latter,  though  in  some  respects  in  a  better  position 
than  the  villeins  in  gross,  might  be  severed  from  the  land 
and  conveyed  apart  from  it  by  their  lord.  They  were 
incapable  of  anything  like  a  complete  right  to  property; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  held,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  law,  that  whatever  the  slave  acquired  was 
his  peculium,  which  belonged  to  Ids  lord,  who  might  seize 
it  at  his  pleasure.  3y  a  peculiarity  in  the  usages  of 
Britaiu,  the  condition  of  a  child  as  regards  freedom  or 
servitude  followed  the  father,  and  not  the  mother;  there¬ 
fore  the  bastards  of  female  villeins  might  be  free.  In 
France  and  Germany,  besides  the  classes  of  serf  alluded 
to,  there  were  others  whose  servitude  was  milder,  and  who 
were  bound  only  to  fixed  duties  and  payments  in  respect 
of  their  lands. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  in  w.  Europe  was  a  very 
gradual  process,  and  the  result  of  various  causes.  The 
church  both  inveighed  against  the  practice  of  keeping 
Christians  in  bondage,  and  practiced  manumission  to  a 
large  extent.  In  the  course  of  time,  usage  greatly  modi- 
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fled  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  serf,  whose  position 
must  have  been  considerably  altered  when  we  find  him 
making  stipulations  regarding  the  amount  of  his  services, 
and  purchasing  his  own  redemption.  The  towns  afforded 
in  more  than  one  way  a  means  of  emancipation.  A  serf 
residing  a  year  in  a  borough  without  challenge  on  the  part 
of  his  lord  became  ipso  facto  a  free  man;  and  the  result 
of  experience  showed  that  the  industry  of  the  free  laborer 
was  quite  as  productive  as  that  of  the  serf.  At  all  events, 
serfdom  died  out  in  England  without  any  special  enact¬ 
ment;  yet  it  was  not  wholly  extinct  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  c.,  for  we  find  a  commission  issued  1574,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  inquire  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her 
Dcndsmen  and  bondswomen  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Someiset,  and  Gloucester,  in  order  to  compound 
with  them  for  their  manumission,  that  they  might  hold  all 
their  lands  and  goods  as  freedmen.  In  a  few  rare  in¬ 
stances,  liability  to  servile  duties  and  payments  in  respect 
of  lands  seem  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  serfdom  disappeared  by  in¬ 
sensible  degrees;  but  a  remarkable  form  of  it  survived  till 
the  closing  years  of  the  18th  c. :  colliers  and  salters  were 
bound  by  the  law,  independent  of  paction,  on  entering  to 
a  coal-work  or  salt  mine,  to  perpetual  service  there;  and 
in  case  of  sale  or  alienation  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
works  were  situated,  the  right  to  their  services  passed 
without  any  express  grant  to  the  purchaser.  The  sons  of 
the  collier  and  salter  could  follow  no  occupation  but  that 
of  their  father,  and  were  not  at  liberty  to  seek  for  employ¬ 
ment  anywhere  else  than  in  the  mines  to  which  they  had 
been  attached  by  birth.  Statutes  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  and  39 
Geo.  III.  c.  56,  restored  these  classes  of  workmen  to  the 
rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  and  abolished  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  slavery  in  the  British  Islands. 

In  France,  though  a  general  edict  of  Louis  X.,  1315, 
purported  to  enfranchise  the  serfs  on  the  royal  domain  on 
payment  of  a  composition,  this  measure  seems  never  to 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  a  limited  sort  of  villein¬ 
age  continued  in  some  places  down  till  the  Revolution. 
In  some  estates  in  Champagne  and  Nivernais,  the  villeins, 
known  as  gens  de  main  morte,  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
their  habitations,  and  might  have  been  followed  by  their 
lords  into  any  part  of  France  for  the  taille  or  villein-tax. 
In  Italy,  one  great  cause  of  the  decline  of  villeinage  was 
the  necessity  under  which  the  cities  and  petty  states  found 
themselves  to  employ  the  peasant  population  for  their  de¬ 
fense,  whom  it  became  expedient  to  reward  with  enfran¬ 
chisement.  In  the  11th  and  12th  c.,  the  number  of  serfs 
began  to  decrease,  and  villeinage  seems  no  longer  to  have 
had  an  existence  in  Italy  in  the  15th  c.  Over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  the  mass  of  the  peasants  had  acquired 
their  freedom  before  the  end  of  the  13th  c.,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions  a  modified  villeinage  con¬ 
tinued  until  swept  away  by  the  reforms  of  Yon  Stein  in 
the  19th  c. 

In  Russia,  where  the  feudal  system  never  prevailed,  the 
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early  condition  of  the  peasant  was  not  servile.  Till  the 
11th  c.,  he  could  occupy  any  portion  of  the  soil  that  he 
had  the  means  of  cultivating,  the  land  being  the  property 
of  all,  and  farmed  on  the  purest  communistic  principles. 
The  reduction  of  the  peasantry  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  and 
their  attachment  to  the  soil,  was  gradually  effected,  and 
not  completed  till  the  close  of  the  16th  c.  The  Russian 
peasant  of  the  19th  c.  was  in  some  respects  in  as  servile 
a  condition  as  the  feudal  villein  of  the  12th  c.  in  w. 
Europe;  but  this  peculiarity  attached  to  his  position,  that, 
while  he  himself  was  the  property  of  his  lord,  the  land 
which  he  cultivated  belouged  to  himself — a  consideration 
which  greatly  complicated  the  question  of  his  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Emperor  Alexander  I.  introduced  various  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  particularly  those 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  in  his  reign  serfdom  was 
abolished  in  Courland  and  Livonia.  The  entire  abolition 
of  villeinage  was  effected  by  Alexander  II.,  by  a  very 
sweeping  measure:  from  1863,  Mar.,  the  peasants,  both 
husbandmen  and  domestics,  have  been  made  entirely  free 
as  regards  their  persons,  while  they  have  also  obtained  the 
perpetual  usufruct  of  their  cottages  and  gardens,  and  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  land.— See  Slavery.— On  serfdom  gen¬ 
erally,  see  Ha1  lam’s  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
chap.  2. 

SERGE,  n  serj  [F.  serge— from  L.  serica,  silks— from 
Seres ,  the  Chinese]:  twilled  worsted  doth  of  inferior  quality; 
a  thin  woolen  fabric.  Silk  serge  is  a  coarse  twilled  silk, 
used  for  lining  men’s  coats. 

SERGE,  or  Cerge:  see  Serges. 

SERGEANT,  sar'jent,  John:  missionary:  1710-1749, 
July  27;  b.  Newark,  N.  J.;  grandson  of  Jonathan  S.,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Newark  (1667).  S.  graduated  at  Yale 
1729,  and  was  tutor  there  1731-35.  In  1734  he  began 
preaching  to  the  Indians  of  w.  Mass.,  and  1735  settled  among 
them,  and  preached  and  taught  them  in  their  own  language. 
When  in  1736  the  Mass,  general  court  bought  of  the  Indians 
their  land  in  that  region,  giving  to  them  the  township  of 
what  is  now  Stockbridge,  S.  was  given  a  sixtieth  part  of  it, 
and  was  made  permanent  missionary  at  Stockbridge  and  at. 
Kaunaumeek.  He  founded  a  school  of  manual  labor  at 
Stockbridge,  which  was  continued  several  years  after  his 
death.  He  translated  into  the  Indian  language  portions  of 
the  Old  Test.,  and  all  of  the  New  Test,  except  the  book  of 
the  Revelation.  In  1743  he  published  a  Letter  on  the  In¬ 
dians  and  A  Sermon.  He  died  at  Stockbridge. 

SER  GEANT,  John,  ll.d.:  lawyer:  1779,  Dec.  5—1852, 
Nov.  25;  b.  Philadelphia;  son  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  S. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  College  1795,  studied  law, 
began  practice  at  Philadelphia  1799,  and  rose  to  the  front 
rank  in  his  profession.  He  became  commissioner  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  1801;  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  1808-10, 
and  of  congress  1815-23;  and  was  one  of  the  prominent 
advocates  or  the  Missouri  Compromise  measure  1820;  was 
an  envoy  to  the  Panama  Congress  1826,  member  of  congress 
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1827-29;  presided  over  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Penn.  1830;  was  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  vice  presi¬ 
dent  1832;  and  was  again  in  congress  1837-42.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  England  lb41,  but  declined  to  serve,  and 
was  afterward  referee  in  a  controversy  involving  a  portion 
of  the  boundary  between  N.  J.  and  Del.  He  died  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

SER'GEANT,  Jonathan  Dickinson:  lawyer:  1746- 
1793,  Oct.  8;  b.  Newark,  N.  J. ;  grandson  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson  S.,  first  pres,  of  Princeton.  After  graduating 
at  Princeton  1762,  S.  studied  law  and  practiced  in  N.  J. 
In  1776  he  became  a  member  of  the  continental  congress, 
taking  his  seat  a  few  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence;  but  during  the  year  removed  to 
Penn.,  where  in  July  he  became  atty.gen.  of  the  state.  He 
resigned  1780,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  became  prominent  as  counsel  in  many  important 
cases,  among  them  the  settlement  with  Conn,  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  land  troubles  1782.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  Philadelphia  1793,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
health  committee,  and  devoted  himself  to  relief  of  the  sick, 
until  he  was  taken  with  the  fever  of  which  he  died. 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant,  n.  sar'jent  or  ser'jent  [F. 
sergent;  OF.  serjant ,  sergant ,  a  beadle,  an  officer  of  court 
— from  mid.  L.  sermens  or  servient tern,  a  sergeant — from  L. 
servire,  to  serve;  servus,  a  servant:  It  sergente,  a  sergeant, 
a  beadle]:  police-officer  of  superior  rank:  in  the  army,  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  (see  below):  in  Eng.,  until  lately,  a 
lawyer  of  the  highest  rank,  called  a  serjeant-at-law  (see 
below):  title  given  to  certain  of  the  king’s  servants,  as 
serjeant-surgeon.  (For  the  differing  usage  in  spelling,  see 
the  Note,  at  end.)  Ser'geantship,  "n.  the  office  of  a 
sergeant.  Sergeant-major,  non  commissioned  officer  who 
assists  the  adjutant  (see  Sergeant,  below).  Color- 
sergeants,  non-commissioned  officers  (see  Sergeant, 
below).  King’s  or  Queen’s  serjeant,  one  of  the 
serjeants-at-law  who  conducts  the  public  causes  of  the 
king  (see  Serjeant-at-law).  Common  serjeant,  in 
London,  an  officer  who  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
aldermen  on  court-days.  etc.  Sergeant-at-arms,  officer 
who  preserves  order,  apprehends  offenders,  etc.  (see 
Sergeant-at-arms.)  Note—  Serjeant,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  sergent,  is  now  commonly  spelled 
Sergeant;  both  spellings  are  legitimate,  though  in  the 
legal  sense  Serjeant  is  always  retained. 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant,  sdrjent  or  ser-:  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  of  the  army  and  marines,  in  the  grade 
next  above  corporal.  Sergeants  are  selected  from  the  stead¬ 
iest  among  the  corporals,  and  their  duties  are  to  overlook 
the  soldiers  in  barracks,  and  to  assist  the  officers  in  all  ways 
in  the  field.  They  also  command  small  bodies  of  men  as 
guards,  escorts,  etc.  They  vary  in  number  and  titles:  in 
some  arrangements  every  company  has  four  sergeants,  of 
whom  the  senior  is  the  color-sergeant,  and  a  supeiior  ciass 
are  the  staff -sergeants,  as  the  quartermaster -sergeant,  coni' 
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missary- sergeant,  ordnance-sergeant,  hospital  sergeant;  and 
above  them  all  is  the  sergeant-major .  For  privileges  of  a 
S.,  see  Non-commissioned  Officers.  In  ancient  times, 
the  rank  of  S.  was  considerably  more  exalted.  In  the  12th 
c.,  the  sergeants  were  gentlemen  of  less  than  knightly  rank 
(esquires),  serving  on  horseback.  Later,  the  sergeants  at- 
arms  were  the  royal  body-guard  composed  of  geLtlemen 
armed  cap-a-pie. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS:  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives,  and  in  state  legislatures,  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  order,  under  the  direction  of 
the  presiding  officer,  to  expel  disturbers  of  order,  to  ariest 
and  bring  before  the  bar  of  the  senate  or  house  members 
absent  without  leave;  and  to  discharge  like  functions.  In 
addition,  the  S.-at  A.  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives 
has  charge  of  the  financial  accounts  of  the  house  with  its 
members. — In  the  Eng.  court  of  chancery,  the  S.-at- A.  is 
the  officer  attendant  on  the  lord  chancellor,  and  executing 
writs  of  process,  etc. 

SERGEANTY,  sdrjent-i  or  ser-,  Grand;  also,  Grand 
Serjeanty  or  Sergeantry  or  Serjeantry:  tenure  by 
which  lands  were  held  in  feudal  times  in  England.  After 
the  Conquest,  the  forfeited  lands  were  parcelled  out  by 
William  to  his  adherents  on  condition  of  military  services. 
The  military  tenants  of  the  crown  were  of  two  classes: 
some  held  merely  per  servicium  militare ,  by  knight-service; 
others  held  per  sergentiam,  by  grand  sergeanty— -a  higher 
tenure,  which  involved  attendance  on  the  king  not  merely 
in  war,  but  in  his  court  at  the  three  festivals  of  the  year, 
and  at  other  times  when  summoned.  Although  the  word 
baron,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  w’as  applied  to  both 
classes  of  crown  tenants,  yet  it  was  only  those  holding  by 
grand  sergeanty  whose  tenure  was  said  to  be  per  baroniam. 
In  its  earliest  stage,  the  distinction  between  the  greater 
nobility  and  lesser  nobility  or  gentry  in  England  was,  that 
the  former  held  by  grand  sergeanty,  and  Ihe  latter  by 
knight-service  only.  In  theory,  lands  held  by  sergeanty 
could  not  be  alienated  or  divided;  but  practically  this  came 
to  be  often  done,  and  thus  tenures  by  sergeanty  became 
gradually  extinct  before  the  abolition  of  military  holdings. 
Considerable  misapprehension  by  Dugdaie  and  later  writers 
has  arisen  from  a  double  use  of  the  word  semens ,  or  ser¬ 
geant,  as  applied  sometimes  to  a  tenant  either  by  grand 
sergeanty  or  knight-service  who  had  not  taken  on  himself 
the  obligations  attendant  on  knighthood. 

The  term  petty  sergeanty  was  applied  to  a  species  of 
socage  tenure  in  which  the  services  stipulated  for  bore 
some  relation  to  war,  but  were  not  required  to  be  executed 
personally  by  the  tenant,  or  to  be  performed  to  the  person 
of  the  king;  e.g. ,  payment  of  rent  in  spurs  or  arrows. 

SERGES,  n.  ser-jez  [F.  cierge;  L.  circus ,  a  wax- taper — 
from  cera,  wax]:  in  Rom.  Gath.  Ghh.,  the  great  wax-candles 
burned  before  the  altars. 
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SERGHIEV SKIY  POSAD,  ser-ghe-ev'ske-e  po-sdd' ,  or 
Troitze-Serghievsk,  troy  in' d-ser-ghe-evskf :  town  in  Russia, 
44  m.  n.e  from  Moscow.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  country  with 
wooded  hills  and  valleys;  and  is  famous  for  the  Troitsk 
monastery,  on  the  site  of  a  church  erected  1337,  which  be¬ 
came  the  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Moscow 
1561,  and  is  still  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  place  in  all 
that  region.  Its  walls  range  in  height  from  25  to  50  ft., 
and  are  fortified  by  9  towers,  in  one  of  which  is  a  prison. 
Within  its  precincts  are  a  hospital,  a  theol.  acad.,  nine 
churches,  and  two  cathedrals.  Of  the  latter,  one  was 
built  1422,  the  other  1585.  One  of  the  churches  has  a 
tower  290  ft.  high  and  a  bell  weighing  137|  tons.  In  the 
large  rooms  under  this  church  about  200,000  dinners  are 
annually  given  to  pilgrims.  In  the  town  and  its  suburbs 
are  a  school  for  girls,  an  infirmary  for  aged  women, 
several  schools  of  low  grade,  and  a  large  number  of  inns. 
The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  carved  toys, 
and  carved  and  painted  holy  pictures,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  sold  to  pilgrims.  Pop.,  including  suburbs, 
(1888)  31,413. 

SERGIPE,  sdr-zJie'pd:  maritime  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  n.  by  the  Sao  Francisco  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Alagoas;  w.  and  s.  by  Bahia;  e.  by  the  Atlantic.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  recent  statements,  this  province  is  the 
smallest  in  the  republic;  15,000  sq.  m.  The  shores  are  low 
and  sandy,  the  interior  mountainous.  The  e.  partis  fertile, 
well  wooded,  aud  produces  sugar  and  tobacco;  in  the  w., 
cattle  are  reared.  The  chief  town  is  Sergipe  del  Rey  (pop. 
about  9,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  chief  river — the  Vasa 
Barris. — Pop.  of  province  (1888)  232,640. 

SERIAL,  SERIATE,  SERIATIM  :  see  under  Series. 

SERICEOUS,  a.  se-rish'us  [L.  sericus,  silken — from 
Seres ,  a  people  of  eastern  Asia,  the  Chinese]  :  in  hot.,  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  close-pressed  hairs  ;  silky. 

SERICEST,  n.  ser'i-sin  [L.  sericum ,  silk]  :  in  chem .,  a 
name  proposed  for  the  fibroin  of  silk  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  organic  matter  of  the  sponge,  for  which  the  name 
fibroin  would  be  retained. 

SERICULTURE,  n.  ser'i-kul-tur  or  -chur  [L.  sericum, 
silk;  Seres,  an  old  name  of  the  Chinese— as  silk  first  came 
from  the  East;  L.  cultura,  culture]:  the  breeding  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  silk-worms. 

SERIE'MA,  or  Saria'ma:  see  Cariama. 

SERIES,  n.  se'rez  [L.  series,  a  succession,  a  series — 
from  serere,  to  join  or  bind  together:  It.  serie:  F.  serie]\ 
a  succession  of  things  in  the  same  order,  and  having  the 
same  mutual  relation;  course;  train:  in  arith.  or  alg.,  a 
number  of  terms  in .  succession,  increasing  or  diminishing 
according  to  a  certain  law  (see  Series,  Mathematical). 
Se  rial,  n.  -ri-dl,  some  light  subject  or  subjects  commenced 
and  continued  in  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical  work- 
a  work  appearing  in  a  series  or  succession  of  parts;  a  peri¬ 
odical:  Adj.  consisting  of  a  series.  Serially,  ad.  4i,  in 
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SERIES— SEEING  APATAM , 

a  series  or  regular  order.  Seriate,  a.  -at,  arranged  in  01 
pertaining  to  a  series.  Se'mately,  ad.  -U,  in  a  regular 
series.  Se'ria'tim,  ad.  -d'iim  [L.]:  in  regular  order. 

SE'RIES,  Chemical:  group  of  compounds  each  of 
which  contains  the  same  radical.  Thus  the  hydrocarbon 
Methane,  CH4,  may  take  up  any  number  of  molecules  of  the 
radical  CH2,  giving  rise  to  C2H6  (Ethane),  C3II8  (Propane), 
C4Hio  (Quartane),  C6Hi3  (Pentane),  etc.:  see  Homology: 
Boiling  of  Liquids. 

SE  RIES,  Mathematical:  see  Arithmetical  Pro¬ 
gression:  Geometrical  Progression:  Progression. 

SER1NAGUR,  ser-i-na-ger' ,  or  Sirinuggur,  ser-i-niig - 
ger',  or  Cashmere,  kdsh-ner',  or  Kashmir:  city,  capital  of 
the  Yale  of  Cashmere  (q.v.);  on  both  sides  of  the  Jheluni, 
here  100  yards  wide;  170  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lahore.  It  is  quaint 
and  picturesque-lookiug  almost  beyond  conception.  The 
streets,  or  rather  narrow  lanes,  lead  to  the  river,  and  the 
houses,  five  and  six  stories  high,  are  built  of  wood.  Not 
one  straight  line  is  to  be  seen.  The  houses  overhang  the 
river,  and  lean  toward  each  other  above  the  lanes  or  the 
canals,  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation.  Communication 
between  the  two  quarters  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  number 
of  rustic  wooden  bridges,  built  on  enormous  piles  of  tim¬ 
ber  or  stone.  Shawls  are  an  important  article  of  manufact¬ 
ure  (see  Cashmere — valley).  Manufacture  of  articles  of 
papier-mache,  whose  designs  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
workmanship,  and  engraving  on  stone  and  metal,  are  im¬ 
portant  industries.  The  vicinity  of  the  city,  with  its 
border  of  towering  mountains,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  numerous  lakes,  connected  with  the  town  and  river  by 
canals,  recall  Venice  to  the  tiaveller.  The  most  notable 
public  structures  are  the  Jumna  Musjid  or  ‘  Great  Mosque,’ 
capable,  according  to  native  estimate,  of  containing  60,000 
persons,  the  mosque  of  Shah  Hamedan,  a  royal  tomb,  and 
the  governor’s  residence.  Near  the  e.  end  of  the  city  lies 
the  Dal  or  Lake  of  Serinagur,  about  5  m.  long  and  2£ 
broad.  It  is  a  lovely  and  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  formerly 
a  choice  retreat  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  remains  of 
whose  pleasure-grounds  and  palaces  are  still  visible  on  its 
margin,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  Shalimar,  of  pol¬ 
ished  black  marble.— Pop.  (1873)  estimated  132,000,  of 
whom  nearly  40,000  were  Hindus:  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  c.  it  is  stated  to  have  been  150,000  to  2 00,000.— Ctep- 
tain  Knight's  Diary  of  a  Pedestrian  in  Cashmere  and  Tibet 
Pop.  (1891)  120,340;  (1901)  122,618. 

SERINGAPATAM,  ser-ing-ga-pa-tdm1  (properly,  Shri 
JRanga  Patanam,  City  of  Vishnu):  decayed  city  of  s. 
India,  former  cap.  of  Maisur  or  Mysore  (q.v.),  on  an  island 
in  the  channel  of  the  Kaveri,  nine  m.  n.n.e.  of  Maisur. 
The  island,  three  m.  long  and  one  broad,  has  a  wretched 
appearance,  and  the  town  itself  is  ill  built,  ill  ventilated, 
and  ugly.  The  fort,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad, 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  of  stone,  and  contains  the 
palace  of  Tippoo  Sahib  (q.v.).  Hyder  Ali  (q.v.)  made  it 
the  seat  of  his  govt.  1765.  It  was  besieged  by  Lord  Corn- 


SERIO— SERON. 

wallis  1791  and  92.  Ou  the  last  occasion,  the  terms  die* 
tated  by  the  commauder  of  the  British  to  Tippoo,  sou  and 
successor  of  Hyder  Ali,  were  very  severe.  A  British 
army  appeared  before  the  walls  again  1199 ;  and  May  8  the 
fort  was  stormed,  and  Tippoo  slain  near  his  palace.  Pop. 
-said  to  have  been  300,000— (1800)  31,895;  (1881)  11,734. 

SERIO-,  prefix,  se'rl-o:  having  a  mixture  of  serious  in¬ 
terest;  partly  serious. 

SERIO-COMIC,  a.  seri-d-kbm'ik,  or  Se'rio-com'ical, 
a.  4 -kal  [from  Eng.  serious ,  and  comic:  L.  serid,  in  ear¬ 
nest]:  combining  the  serious  and  sportive. 

SERIOUS,  a.  se'rl-us  [mid.  L.  seriusu^j — from  L.  serins, 
grave,  earnest:  It.  serioso:  F.  serieux\.  grave  in  manner 
or  disposition;  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
religion;  not  light  or  gay;  being  in  earnest;  weighty; 
not  trifling.  Seriously,  ad.  -II,  solemnly;  in  earnest. 
Se'riousness,  n.  -nes,  the  condition  or  quality  of  being 
serious;  gravity  of  manner  or  of  mind;  solemnity;  earnest 
attention.— Syn.  of  ‘serious’:  grave;  solemn;  important; 
weighty;  earnest;  religious. 

SERJEANT:  see  Sergeant. 

SEIt'JEANT-AT-ARMS :  see  Sergeant-at-arms. 

SER' JEANT-AT-LAW,  or  Sergeant-at-law  :  former¬ 
ly  the  highest  degree  of  barrister  in  the  common  law  of 
England,  called  serjeant-counter,  or  of  the  coif.  The  de¬ 
gree  is  of  great  antiquity;  and  a  barrister  could  be  ap¬ 
pointed  only  after  being  of  16  years’  standing.  Formerly, 
also,  these  officers  had  exclusive  audience  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  No  appointments  have  been  made  since 
1868,  and  the  order  was  nearly  extinct  1883.  Their  proper 
forensic  dress  was  a  violet-colored  robe  with  a  scarlet  hood. 
The  degree  was  entirely  honorary,  and  merely  gave  pre¬ 
cedence  over  barristers;  forming  a  separate  community. 
Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  serjeants-at-law  have  been 
appointed  queen’s  serjeants. 

SERMON,  n.  s^r'mbn  [F.  sermon — from  L.  sermo  or  ser- 
mbnem,  a  speaking,  discourse:  It.  sermone ]:  a  discourse 
delivered  by  a  clergyman  or  licentiate  from  a  pulpit,  gener¬ 
ally  on  a  text  selected  from  Scripture;  a  homily;  any  se¬ 
rious  exhortation.  Ser'monize,  v.  -iz,  to  inculcate  rigid 
rules;  to  preach.  Sermonizing,  imp.  Ser'monized, 
pp.  Azd. 

SEROLIN,  n.  ser'o-lin  [L.  serum,  whey;  oleum ,  oil]:  a 
peculiar  fatty  matter  found  in  the  blood. 

SERON,  n.  se-rbn' ,  or  Seroon,  n.  se-ron'  [F.  serron,  a 
box  containing  foreign  drugs:  Sp.  seron,  a  hamper]:  in 
commerce,  a  bale  or  package  made  of  hide  or  leather,  or 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  covered  or  fastened  with  hide,  for 
holding  drugs,  etc. ;  also  Ceroon. 


SEROTINE— SEROUS  FLUIDS. 

SEROTINE,  n.  ser'o-tin  [F.  serotine— from  L.  serotinus, 
that  comes  late — from  sero,  .ate] :  a  species  of  bat. 

SEROTINOUS,  a.  se-rdt'i-nus  [L.  serotinus,  happening 
late — from  sero,  late]:  in  hot.,  applied  to  a  plant  which 
flowers  later  in  the  year  than  others  to  which  it  is  related. 

SEROUS,  a.  se'rus  [F.  sereux;  It.  seroso,  serous— from 
L.  serum,  whey]:  watery;  thin;  like  whey;  pertaining  to 
serum.  Serosity,  n.  se-ros'i-ti,  in  med.,  the  watery  part 
of  serum  when  coagulated  by  heat.  Serum,  n.  se'rum  [L.]: 
the  thin  watery  substance  like  wdiey  which  separates  from 
the  blood  when  coagulated  (see  Blood). 

SEROUS  FLUIDS:  term  applied  by  chemists  and 
physicians  to  various  fluids  in  the  animal  body,  arranged 
by  Gorup-Besanez,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  phys¬ 
iological  chemistry,  under  three  heads:  1.  Those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  e.g. ,  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  pericardial  fluid,  peritoneal  fluid,  pleural  fluid,  fluid 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and  synovial  fluid.  2.  The 
tears  and  the  fluids  in  the  eyeball,  the  amniotic  fluid,  and 
transudations  into  the  tissue  of  organs.  3.  Morbid  or  ex¬ 
cessive  trausudations,  e.g.,  dropsical  fluids,  the  fluids  oc¬ 
curring  in  hydatids,  and  iu  blebs  and  vesicles  on  the  skin, 
and  transudations  from  the  blood  in  the  intestinal  capil¬ 
laries,  as  in  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh,  cholera,  or  dys¬ 
entery. 

All  these  fluids  closely  resemble  one  another  in  their 
physical  and  chemical  characters.  So  far  as  relates  to  their 
physical  characters,  they  are  usually  clear  and  transparent, 
colorless  or  slightly  yellow,  of  slight  saline,  mawkish 
taste,  and  exhibiting  alkaline  reaction  with  test-paper. 
They  possess  no  special  formal  or  histological  elements, 
but  microscopic  examination  occasionally  shows  blood  cor¬ 
puscles,  cells  of  various  kinds,  molecular  granules,  and 
epithelium  in  them.  The  ordinary  chemical  constituents 
of  S.  F.  are  water,  fibrin  (occasionally),  albumen,  the  fats, 
animal  soaps,  cholesterin,  extractive  matters,  urea  (occa¬ 
sionally),  the  same  inorganic  salts  which  are  found  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  and  the  same  gases  as  in  the  blood. 
Rare  constituents,  and  occurring  only  in  disease,  are  sugar, 
the  biliary  acids,  salts  of  lactic  and  succinic  acids,  creati¬ 
nine,  mucin,  etc.  The  following  analyses  of  four  of  the 
S.  F.  will  give  a  good  idea  of  their  composition: 
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SEROUS  MEMBRANES. 

SE'ROUS  MEM  BRANES:  in  anatomy,  seven  membra* 
nous  bags — all,  except  one,  closed  bags— having  their  inner 
surfaces  moistened  with  serum.  Three  of  the  S.  M.  in 
the  human  body  are  median  and  single,  while  two  are 
double  and  lateral.  They  are  the  arachnoid,  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  and  the  peritoueum,  with  the  two  pleurae  and 
tunicae  vaginales  testis.  Thus  they  are  connected,  with 
the  obvious  view  of  facilitating  motion  and  affording 
general  protection,  with  all  the  most  important  organs  in 
the  body.  Each  sac  or  continuous  membrane  consists  of 
two  portions — a  parietal  one  which  lines  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  and  a  visceral  or  reflected  one  which  forms  an 
almost  complete  coating  or  investment  for  the  viscera 
contained  in  the  cavity  (see  Pericardium:  Peritoneum: 
Pleurae).  The  interior  of  the  sac  is  tilled  during  life  with 
a  halitus  or  vapor,  which  after  death  condenses  into  a 
serous  fluid.  In  structure,  they  consist  essentially  of  (1) 
Epithelium;  (2)  Basement  Membrane;  (3)  A  stratum  of 
areolar  or  cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  chief  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  membrane,  and  on  which  mainly  its  physical 
properties  are  dependent.  This  layer  is  more  liable  to 
variation  than  the  others,  and  one  of  the  most  common 
alterations  is  an  augmentation  of  the  yellow  fibrous  ele¬ 
ment,  by  which  an  increased  elasticity  is  given  to  the  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  thus  better  adapted  for  distention,  and  for 
subsequent  return  to  its  original  bulk.  The  situations  in 
which  this  augmentation  is  fouud  are  pointed  out  in  exact 
conformity  with  this  view:  in  the  peritoneum,  which  lines 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  covers  the  bladder,  it 
attains  its  maximum;  in  the  detached  folds  of  the  mesentery, 
in  the  costal  pleurae,  and  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
liver,  it  is  still  very  prominent;  while  on  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  belly,  and  in  serous  membranes  covering  the  heart, 
liver,  etc  ,  it  is  almost  absent. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  morbid  changes 
to  which  the  S.  M.  are  liable.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
is  an  excess  of  serous  fluid  in  their  cavity.  This  condition 
occurs  in  deaths  from  various  diseases;  and  in  general  the 
serous  membrane  only  shares  in  a  dropsy  common  to  other 
structures,  and  affecting  especially  the  areolar  or  cellular 
tissue.  When  general  anasarca,  or  dropsy  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  has  long  existed,  more  or  less  dropsical  effusion  is 
usually  found  in  the  pleurae  and  peritoneum.  Concerning 
inflammation  of  these  structures,  see  Pericarditis:  Per¬ 
itonitis:  Pleurisy.  Tubercle  is  seldom  primarily  de¬ 
posited  in  these  membranes,  though  it  is  not  uncommon 
after  other  organs  have  been  implicated.  Cancer  and 
ossification  of  the  S.  M.  are  rare,  but  cysts  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  parasitic  origin,  are  often  found. 

Synovial  Membranes  (q.v.)  present  many  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  to  serous  membranes,  but  with  several  points  of 
difference. 


SERPENT-SERPENT-CHARMING. 

SERPENT,  n.  ser' pent  [F.  serpent — from  L.  serpens  or 
serpen' tern,  a  serpent — from  serpo,  I  creep:  It.  scrpente]: 
reptile  having  a  very  long  body  without  feet,  and  which 
moves  by  undulations  and  contractions  (see  Serpents: 
Serpent-charming):  a  subtle  or  malicious  person:  musical 
instrument  twisted  somewhat  like  a  serpent  (see  below). 
Serpent-like.  a.  acting  like  a  serpent.  Seiipent-fish,  a 
fish  of  a  red  color  resembling  a  snake.  Serpent-stones, 
Serpent’s-tongue,  popular  names  of  certain  fossil  shells 
or  teeth,  the  latter  also  the  plant  adder’*- tongue.  Ser'- 
penta  ria,  n.  - pen-td'ri-a ,  or  Ser'pentary,  n.  -ter-i  [F. 
serpentaire,  dragon- wort — from  L.  serpentdria]:  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  plant  snake-root — the  Poly g  ala  sen'ega,  ord.  Polyg'- 
dldcece;  also  the  Aristolochla  serpentdria ,  ord.  Aris' tolochi- 
dcece;  name  applied  to  many  plants  (see  Aristolochia). 
Ser  penta  rius,  n.  -ri-iis,  a  northern  constellation.  Ser'- 
pentry,  n.  - tri ,  a  winding  or  twisting  like  that  of  a  ser¬ 
pent.  Serpentiform,  n.  ser-pen'ti-fawrm  [L.  forma f 
shape] :  serpent-shaped. 

SER  PENT:  powerful  bass  musical  wind-instrument, 
consisting  of  a  tube  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  fur* 
nished  with  a  mouthpiece  like  a  trombone,  ventages,  and 
keys,  and  twisted  into  serpentine  form,  whence  its  name. 
Its  compass  is  said  to  be  from  Bp  below  the  bass  staff  to  C 
in  the  third  space  of  the  treble  clef,  including  every  tone 
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;  but  the  highest 


octave  does  not  sound  well  with  ordinary  players.  When 
unskilfully  played,  it  exhibits  the  most  startling  inequal¬ 
ities  of  tone,  in  consequence  of  there  being  three  notea 


much  more  powerful  than  the  rest. 


The  S.  is  in  B|p;  therefore  music  for  it  must  be  written  a 
whole  tone  above  the  real  sounds.  It  was  invented  by  a 
French  priest  at  Auxerre  1590,  and  though  its  principal 
use  has  been  in  military  music,  it  has  been  employed  also 
in  the  orchestra  to  reinforce  the  basses.  As  an  orchestral 
and  even  as  a  military  instrument,  the  S.  is  far  less  man¬ 
ageable  than  the  Ophicleide  (q.v  ),  which  has  nearly  super¬ 
seded  it.  It  is  still  much  used  in  the  music  of  the  Rom 
Cath.  Church. 

SERPENT-CHARMING:  art  practiced  in  Egypt  and 
throughout  the  East  from  remote  antiquity.  In  India 
and  partly  if  not  entirely  in  other  countries,  the  profession 
of  this  art  is  hereditary.  There  are  several  allusions  to 
serpent-charming  in  the  Old  Test.:  see  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  5;  Eccles. 
x.  11;  Jer.  viii.  17.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  some’  ancient 
classics,  as  Pliny  and  Lucan. 

Serpent-charmers  usually  ascribe  their  power  over  ser» 


SERPEiNTIGENOUS— SERPEN  TINE. 

pents  to  some  constitutional  peculiarity,  and  represent 
themselves  as  perfectly  safe  from  injury  even  if  bitten  by 
them.  To  confirm  this,  they  are  accustomed,  in  their 
exhibitions,  to  exasperate  the  serpents,  and  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bitten,  so  that  blood  flows  freely.  But  it  has 
been  fully  ascertained  that  the  serpents  which  they  carry 
with  them,  and  produce  on  these  occasions,  though  of  the 
most  venomous  kinds,  have  been  at  least  deprived  of  their 
poison-fangs;  and  to  prevent  new  ones  from  growing,  a 
portion  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  often  if  not  always  taken 
out;  in  some  cases,  it  appears  that  the  poison-glands  them¬ 
selves  are  removed  by  excision  and  cautery.  So  much, 
however,  being  set  aside  as  of  the  nature  of  a  juggler’s 
trick,  much  remains  which  is  interesting,  in  which  there 
is  unquestionable  reality.  The  serpent-charmers  of  the 
East  have  a  power  beyond  other  men  of  knowing  when  a 
serpent  is  concealed  anywhere,  long  practice  having  prob¬ 
ably  enabled  them  to  distinguish  the  musky  smell  which 
.  serpents  generally  emit,  even  when  it  is  too  faint  to  attract 
the  attention  of  others.  They  are  therefore  sometimes 
employed  to  remove  serpents  from  gardens  and  the  vicinity 
of  houses.  In  this,  as  in  their  exhibitions,  they  pretend 
to  use  spells.  What  power  the  tones  of  their  voice  may 
exert,  is  uncertain;  but  they  accompany  their  words  with 
whistling,  and  make  use  also  of  various  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  the  sound  of  which  certainly  has  great  power  over 
serpents.  When  the  serpents  issue  from  their  holes,  the 
serpent-charmer  fearlessly  catches  them,  by  pinning  them 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  forked  stick.  But  one  of  the 
first  things  that  he  then  does  is  to  knock  out  or  extract 
the  poison-fangs. 

In  the  exhibitions  of  serpent-charmers,  the  creatures  are 
often  made  to  twine  round  the  bodies  of  the  performers. 
They  also  erect  themselves  partially  from  the  ground,  and 
in  this  posture  they  perform  strange  movements  to  the 
sound  of  a  pipe,  on  which  the  serpent-charmer  plays.  It 
appears  also  that  he  exerts  a  very  remarkable  influence 
over  them  by  his  eye,  for  even  before  any  musical  sound 
has  been  employed,  he  governs  and  commands  them  by 
merely  fixing  his  gaze  upon  them. 

SERPENTIGENOUS,  a.  ser' pen-tij' e-nus  [L.  serpentig'- 
ena,  one  who  is  sprung  from  a  serpent— from  serpens  or 
serpen'tem ,  a  serpent;  gigno,  I  beget]:  bred  of  a  serpent. 

SERPENTINE,  a.  ser' pen-tin  [F.  serpentin,  serpentine 
—from  L.  serpens  or  serpen  tem,  a  serpent]:  resembling  a 
serpent  in  motion;  winding;  meandering;  spiral;  twisted; 
subtle:  N.  [F.  serpentine ]:  a  mineral,  chiefly  hydrated  sili¬ 
cate  of  magnesia  (see  below).  Ser  pentinely,  ad.  -li. 

SERPENTINE,  ser'pen-tin :  mineral  composed  of  sil¬ 
ica  and  magnesia  in  almost  equal  proportions,  with  about 
13-15  per  cent,  of  water,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron; 
named  from  the  serpent-like  form  which  its  veins  often 
assume.  S.  is  generally  massive,  very  rarely  crystallized 
in  rectangular  prisms.  Common  S.  occurs  sometimes  as  a 
rock.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  by  calcareous  spar:  it  is  pot  easily  broken,  but 
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can  be  cue  without  much  difficulty,  and  is  turned  into 
ornaments  of  various  kinds.  It  is  generally  green,  black, 
or  red;  the  color  sometimes  uniform,  sometimes  spotted, 
clouded,  or  veined.  Precious  S.,  or  Noble  S.,  is  of  rich 
dark-green  color,  hard  enough  to  receive  good  polish, 
translucent;  and  sometimes  contains  imbedded  garnets, 
which  form  red  spots,  and  add  to  its  beauty.  It  is  a  rare 
mineral,  occurring  in  veins  and  masses  of  S.  in  many 
Amer  localities,  as  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  etc.;  and  at  Bai- 
reuth  in  Germany,  in  Corsica,  at  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  in 
the  Shetland  Islands,  etc.  It  is  found  generally  with 
foliated  limestone,  in  beds  under  gneiss,  mica-slate,  etc., 
or  in  Common  S.  The  ancient  Romans  used  it  for  pillars 
and  for  many  ornamental  purposes;  and  vases,  boxes,  etc., 
are  still  made  of  it,  and  much  prized.  The  ancients 
ascribed  to  it  imaginary  medicinal  virtues. 

S.  belongs  to  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  is  generally 
associated  with  the  granitoid,  igneous,  or  metamorphic 
rocks,  though  it  is  occasionally  found  as  a  member  of  the 
trappean  series.  Trap-dikes  passing  through  or  coming 
into  contact  with  limestone  frequently  convert  it  into  S., 
or  fill  it  with  lines  or  masses  of  serpentine. 

SERPENTINIANS,  ser-pen- im'i-anz:  heretical  sect  ip 
the  2d  c. :  see  Ophites. 

SER'PENTS  ( Ophidia ):  order  of  reptiles,  in  general 
simply  characterized  as  having  a  very  elongated  body  and 
no  external  limbs.  The  links,  however,  which  unite  sau- 
rians  with  S.  are  very  numerous;  the  limbs  of  many 
saurians  being  partially  lacking,  and  little  more  than 
rudimentary;  while  rudimentary  limbs  are  found  by  ana¬ 
tomical  examination  in  many  S.,  and  the  rudimentary 
hinder  limbs  of  some,  as  boas,  appear  externally  in  the 
form  of  hooks  or  claws:  see  Boa. 

The  body  and  tail  are  covered  with  scales,  the  head 
often  with  plates.  The  vertebrae  and  ribs  are  extremely 
numerous,  a  pair  of  ribs  being  attached  to  each  vertebra 
throughout  the  length  of  the  body:  some  S.  have  more 
than  300  pair  of  ribs.  The  ribs  not  only  give  form  to  the 
body,  and  aid  in  respiration,  but  are  also  organs  of  loco- 
motLn.  There  is  no  breast  bone  ( sternum )  for  the  small 
end  of  the  ribs  to  be  attached  to,  as  in  other  vertebrate  ani¬ 
mals,  but  each  rib  is  joined  by  a  slender  cartilage  and  a 
set  of  short  muscles  to  one  of  the  scales  of  the  abdomen. 
A  serpent  moves  by  means  of  the  ribs  and  of  these  scales, 
which  take  hold  on  the  surface  over  which  it  passes:  and  in 
this  way  it  can  glide — often  very  rapidly— along  the 
ground,  or  on  the  branches  of  trees;  and  many  species 
climb  trees  with  great  facility,  gliding  up  them  as  if  on 
level  ground.  Most— if  not  all— of  the  species  are  also 
capable  of  elevating  a  great  portion  of  the  body  from  the 
ground;  and  many  of  those  which  live  among  branches  of 
trees  hold  their  place  firmly  by  means  even  of  a  few  scales 
near  the  tail,  and  freely  extend  the  greater  portion  of  the 
body  in  the  air..  On  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  as  that  of 
glass,  a  serpent  is  quite  helpless,  and  has  no  power  of  loco¬ 
motion.  The  vertebrae  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  great 
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pliancy  of  the  body,  which  is  capable  of  being  coiled  up, 
with  the  head  in  the  centre  of  the  coil;  and  some  S.  have 
the  power  of  throwing  themselves  to  some  distance  from 
this  coiled  position.  The  vertebrae  are  articulated  by  per* 
feet  ball-and-socket  joints,  the  anterior  extremity  of  each 
being  rouuded  into  a  smooth  and  polished  ball,  which  fits 
exactly  into  a  hemispherical  cup  in  the  next;  but  there  are 
processes  in  each  vertebra  which  prevent  any  motion 
except  from  side  to  side,  so  that  S.  are  incapable  of  the 
vertical  undulations  so  often  represented  in  prints.  The 
ribs  are  also  attached  to  the  vertebrae  by  ball-and-sockei 
joints. 


Fig.  1.— Skeleton  of  the  Rattlesnake. 


Cuvier  divided  S.  into  three  sections,  the  first — of  which 
the  common  Blind-worm  (,q.v.)  or  Slow-w  orm  is  an  ex¬ 
ample,  but  now  classed  with  lizards — consisting  of  those 
which  have  the  skull,  teeth,  and  tongue  similar  to  those  of 
saurians,  and  in  which  the  eye  has  three  lids,  and  there 
are  vestiges  of  bones  of  anterior  limbs;  the  second,  which 
Cuvier  calls  True  S.,  having  no  vestiges  of  such  bones,  the 
eye  destitute  of  lids,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  so  formed 
that  the  mouth  and  throat  are  capable  of  very  great  dila¬ 
tion;  the  third,  which  he  calls  Naked  S.,  containing  only 
the  genus  Cazcilia  (q.v.),  now  known,  notwithstanding  its 
form,  to  belong  really  to  the  Batrachians  or  Amphibia. 

The  S.  of  Cuvier’s  first  section  have  been  conjoined  with 
some  of  the  nearly  allied  saurians,  more  or  less  furnished 
with  external  limbs,  under  the  nam e  Saurophidia,  by  Gray. 
They  are  connected  with  the  True  S.  by  the  families  Am- 
plrisbamid/e  and  Typhlopsidce,  which  nearly  agree  with 
them  in  structure  of  the  head  and  mouth,  but  lack  the 
third  eyelid — some  of  the  Typhlopsidce,  indeed,  having  the 
eye  itself  merely  rudimentary— and,  like  the  True  S.,  have 
no  vestige  of  breastbone  or  shoulder.  These,  with  all 
the  creatures  included  in  this  section,  are,  so  far  as  is 
known,  perfectly  harmless.  They  live  chiefly  on  insects 
and  other  very  small  animals. 

The  True  S.  live  on  larger  prey,  which  they  swallow 
entire,  some  of  them—  ns  the  boas— crushing  it  by  constric¬ 
tion  in  the  coil  of  their  muscular  body.  The  prey  of  a 
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serpent  is  often  thicker  than  the  serpent  itself;  and  to  admit 
of  its  being  swallowed,  the  throat  and  body  are  very 
dilatable.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  adapted  to  the 
necessity  of  great  expansion  of  the  mouth  and  dilation  of 
the  throat,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  figure  of 
the  distended  jaws  of  the 
rattlesnake.  The  bones 
composing  the  upper  jaw 
are  loosely  joined  together 
by  ligaments;  and  even  the 
arches  of  the  palate  are 
movable.  The  two  halves 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  ligament,  so 
loose  and  elastic  that  they 
are  capable  of  separation 
to  a  great  extent;  and  the 
mastoid  and  tympanic 
bones,  which  connect  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  skull,  are  lengthened  out  into  pedicles, 
allowing  extraordinary  dilation.  S.,  however,  sometimes 
seize  prey  too  big  for  them  to  swallow,  and  die  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  their  teeth  being  so  formed  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  reject  by  the  mouth  what  has  once  entered  the  throat. 
The  teeth  of  the  True  S.  are  simple,  and  directed  back¬ 
ward.  In  the  nou-venomous  kinds  there  are  four  rows  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  mouth — two  rows  on  the  jaws,  and 
two  on  the  palate;  each  division  of  the  lower  jaw  also  is 
armed  with  a  single  row.  In  vipers,  rattlesnakes,  and 
other  venomous  S.  there  are  no  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw, 
except  the  poison-fangs;  the  palatal  teeth,  however,  form¬ 
ing  two  rows  as  in  the  nou-venomous  kinds,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  being  also  the  same. 
Venomous  S.  do  not,  in  fact,  need  the  same  array  of  teeth 
as  the  non-veuomous;  depending  rather  on  the  power  of 
their  venom  for  their  prey,  which  they  suddenly  wound, 
and  then  wait  till  it  is  dead.  The  poison-fangs  are  long  in 
comparison  with  the  other  teeth;  they  are  two  in  number, 
firmly  fixed  into  a  movable  bone;  when  not  in  use,  they  are 
laid  flat  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  covered  by  a  kind  of 
sheath  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate; 
when  the  animal  is  irritated,  and  about  to  assail  its  enemy 
or  its  prey,  they  stand  out  like  two  lancets  from  the  upper 
jaw:  they  move  with  the  bone  into  which  they  are  fixed; 
and  the  bone  and  muscles  are  so  arranged  that  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  brings  them  into  position  for  use.  There  is 
above  them,  and  toward  the  back  of  the  head,  a  large 
gland  for  elaboration  of  the  poison,  which  is  forced 
through  them  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  each  fang  being 
tubular.  The  tube  of  the  fang  is  formed  not  as  by  a  hol¬ 
lowing  of  it,  but  as  by  a  bending  of  it  upon  itself,  and  is 
situated  in  front:  the  opening  near  the  fang’s  point  is  a 
narrow  longitudinal  fissure.  The  poison-fangs  are  very 
liable  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  germs  of  new  ones  are 
generally  found  behind  them,  ready  to  grow  and  supply 
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their  place.  It  is  sometimes  stated  as  a  distinction  between 
venomous  and  non-venomous  S.,  that  the  former  have  only- 
two  rows  of  teeth  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  while 
the  latter  have  four.  This  rule  must  not,  however,  be 
accepted  without  qualification.  In  the  marine  S.  ( Hydrides ) 
there  are  rows  of  maxillary  teeth  behind  the  poison  fangs; 
and  some  of  the  venomous  land-S.,  as  the  Bougars  or 
Rock  Snakes  of  the  E.  Indies,  which,  however,  are  not 
among  the  most  venomous,  have  some  smaller  teeth  in  the 
jaw  bones  behind  the  poison-fangs. 

The  venom  differs  very  much  in  its  deadly  power 
in  different  species.  The  bite  of  some  causes  the  death  of  a 
human  being  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  no  creatures  are 
more  formidable;  that  of  others  proves  fatal  after  the 
lapse  of  hours;  while  ihe  bite  of  others,  e.g.,  the  common 
viper,  is  seldon  fatal,  though  causing  great  pain  and  many 
unpleasant  consequences.  ‘  I  have  carefully  examined  all 
the  evidence  on  record,’  says  Mr.  Buckland,  ‘  as  regards 
the  most  efficacious  internal  remedy  that  can  be  given  in 
such  cases,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
is  so  good  as  ammonia’  (Curiosities  of  Natural  History). 
The  same  writer  also  recommends  brandy  or  other 
stimulating  drinks  in  large  quantities.  But  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  suck  the  wound  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
has  been  inflicted;  and  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
doing  so,  if  there  be  no  scratch  or  sore  about  the  mouth, 
for  the  poison,  so  deadly  when  it  mixes  with  the  blood,  is 
quite  innocuous  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Many  anti¬ 
dotes  to  the  poison  are  in  vogue  in  different  countries,  most 
if  not  all,  utterly  unworthy  of  regard.  Dr.  Fayrer  believes 
that  the  bite  of  the  cobra,  elaps,  and  Russell’s  viper  is 
almost  certain  death.  Tight  ligatures  above  the  bitten  part, 
to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  poisoned  blood;  excision; 
cauterizing  with  live  coal,  red-hot  iron,  or  gunpowder; 
application  of  ammonia,  and  repeated  doses  of  alcohol,  are 
the  chief  remedies  to  be  tried;  but  they  must  be  resorted  co 
immediately  after  the  patient  has  been  bitten. — See 
Venomous  Bites  and  Stings. 

For  the  peculiarities  of  the  lungs  of  S.,  see  Reptiles. 
The  heart  is  placed  very  far  back  in  the  body  The  intes¬ 
tines  have  great  absorbent  power,  and  the  feces  consist 
only  of  the  most  indigestible  portions  of  the  prey  in  an 
extremely  desiccated  state;  the  members  of  the  animal 
which  has  been  swallowed  being  still  often  distinguishable, . 
and  hair,  scales,  and  the  like,  remaining  unchanged. 

The  tongue  of  S.  is  forked,  and  is  often  thrust  out  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  vulgarly  regarded  as  the  sting,  but  S.  have 
no  sting,  the  only  weapons  being  the  fangs  already  noticed. 
The  only  sound  which  they  emit  is  hissing:  the  rattle  of 
the  rattlesnake  is  caused  by  motion  of  the  tail. 

S.  are  either  strictly  oviparous  or  they  are  ovoviviparous. 
The  non-venomous  are  generally  oviparous;  the  venomous, 
ovoviviparous.  The  eggs  of  those  which  lay  eggs  are  gen¬ 
erally  deposited  in  a  long  string,  connected  by  a  kind  of 
viscous  substance,  in  some  heap  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  the  mother  paying  no  further  heed  to  them.  But 
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some  coil  themselves  around  their  eggs  and  hatch  them; 
and  it  seems  that  the  habits  of  even  the  same  species  differ 
as  to  this,  in  different  climates.  The  eggs  are  not  quite 
devoid  of  calcareous  covering,  but  have  so  little  that  their 
integument  is  soft  and  pliable. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  vipers  and  other  S.,  when 
alarmed,  swallow  their  young,  and  eject  them  again  after 
reaching  a  place  of  safety.  There  still  remains  some  doubt 
on  this  curious  question,  which  has  been  much  discussed; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  alleged  proofs  of  it  from  living 
young  ones  issuing  out  of  the  body  of  the  parent  when 
crushed  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ovoviviparous 
mode  of  generation. 

It  seems  probable  that  S.  do  not  possess  the  senses  of 
taste  or  smell  in  great  perfection.  The  ear  has  no  ex¬ 
ternal  opening  and  no  tympanum,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
their  hearing  is  acute,  but  they  are  remarkably  sensible  of 
the  power  of  music,  of  which  serpent-charmers  avail  them¬ 
selves,  both  to  bring  them  from  their  holes  and  to  control 
them:  see  Serpent-charming.  A  European  gentleman, 
residing  in  one  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  found 
that  his  flute  attracted  them  in  such  numbers  to  his  house 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ceasing  to  play  it. 
Their  eyes  are  small,  and  are  protected  from  the  dangers 
to  which  they  might  otherwise  be  exposed  by  a  transpa¬ 
rent  integument  connected  with  the  skin,  and  which 
comes  away  with  the  skin  when  the  old  skin  is  cast  off,  as 
is  the  case  at  least  once  a  }^ear. 


Fig.  3: 

1,  Viper;  2,  Coronella  lsevis;  3,  Common  Snake. 

The  colors  of  S.  are  very  various,  and  often  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  As  a  general  rule,  but  not  without  exceptions,  the 
venomous  species  are  of  darker  and  more  uniform  color 
than  the  nou-venomous.  The  aversion  and  horror  with 
which  S.  are  so  generally  regarded  are  due  to  the  danger¬ 
ous  character  of  so  many  of  them,  and  the  difficulty  of 
observing  and  avoiding  them.  They  are  used  as  food  by 
some  savage  tribes.  They  are  capable  of  being  tamed, 
and  some  of  the  non-venomous  species  have  frequently 
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been  so,  and  have  been  found  useful  in  killing  mice,  rats, 
and  other  such  vermin.  They  abound  chiefly  in  tropical 
climates,  though  some  are  found  in  northern  countries,  as 
in  Scandinavia. — See  Snake. — See  Huxley’s  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Yertebrated  Animals;  Cassell’s  Nat.  History; 
Fayrer’s  Thanatophidia  of  India;  and  Brit.  Museum  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Snakes. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP,  or  Ophiolatry,  bf-i-bl a-tri; 
nearly  universal  form  of  idolatry,  of  pre-historic  origin. 
It  prevailed  especially  among  the  Hamitic  races,  and  was 
most  developed  in  Egypt,  where  the  serpent  was  a  symbol 
of  both  the  evil  and  the  good  principle.  The  evil  red  ser¬ 
pent  Set,  or  Typhon,  caused  the  death  of  the  good  divinity 
Osiris,  who  v^as  sometimes  represented  as  a  falcon-headed 
serpent,  ml  d  ’  .^,s  been  thought  to  personify  the  solar  god 
Chneph.  The  asp  symbolized  the  goddess  Ranno,  ‘pro- 
tector  of  houses,  gardens,  and  the  infancy  of  a  royal 
child.’  The  goddesses  Bai  and  Holi,  or  Hih,  also  were  rep 
resented  by  snakes,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  Chaldeans 
worshipped  Bel  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  dragon.  The 
Phoenicians  had  a  similar  feature  of  worship,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  cosmic  egg  as  enfolded  by  a  serpent.  The  evi' 
Ahrimau  of  the  Persiaus  had  an  ophiolatrous  emblem.  In 
the  old  Asiatic  religions  generally,  the  serpent  was  evil, 
and  w7as  worshipped  to  avert  evil  In  its  propr  *  form,  or 
as  a  dragon,  it  abounds  in  Chinese  mythology,  .o  Long, 
the  wiuged  dragon,  was  attributed  great  intelligence,  and 
to  one  of  these  monsters  was  ascribed  the  gift  of  rain. 
The  Hindus  rested  the  world  on  a  serpent,  probably  as 
emblematic  of  some  divine  attribute,  like  the  eternity  of 
which  the  serpent  is  a  Brahminic  symbol.  The  Eden 
prophecy  seems  paralleled  in  the  crushing  of  a  serpent  by 
Krishna,  as  also  by  the  crushing  of  the  python  by  ApollC 
and  of  the  hydra  by  Hercules.  Krishna’s  saving  a  herd  of 
cattle  from  the  corrupting  breath  of  the  monsier  accord? 
with  many  legends  that  seem  but  to  personify  the  miasma 
of  marshes  and  that  around  fountains  in  some  places. 
The  Roman  story  that  links  a  worshipped  serpent  with  de' 
iiverance  from  an  epidemic  is  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
shedding  of  skin,  as  if  renewing  youth,  is  thought  to  have 
connected  serpents  with  health,  longevity,  hence  wisdom, 
and  to  explain  the  serpent-wreathed  staff  of  Mercury  and 
the  symbol  of  iEsculapius.  Among  the  northern  nations, 
there  is  the  Norse  legend  of  the  snake  at  the  root  of  the 
world-supporting  tree  Yggdrasil.  In  the  southern  United 
States  and  Hayti  are  remnants  of  the  African  snake-wor¬ 
ship  or  superstitions.  Some  of  the  North  Amer.  Indiana 
hold  the  reptile  in  high  veneration — the  Mohicans  calling 
the  rattlesnake  their  grandfather,  and  the  Moquis  holding 
a  16  days’  snake-dance — a  notable  one  beginning  1891, 
Aug.  For  the  Gnostic  sect  of  serpent- worshippers,  see 
Ophites.  Among  many  books  on  the  general  subject  are 
Deane’s  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent,  etc.  (1833),  and  Fer- 
gusson’s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  (1869). 
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SERPIGO— SERPULA. 

SERPIGO,  n.  ser-pl'gd  [L.  serpere,  to  creep] :  in  med. , 
ringworm  or  tetter,  so  called  from  its  creeping  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Serpig'inous,  a.  -pij'l-nus,  affected 
with  serpigo. 

SERPUKOV,  sZr-pd-chov' ,  or  Serpukhoff,  ser-po-kliof: 
very  ancient  Russian  town,  61  m.  s.  of  Moscow,  on  high 
cliffs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nara,  3  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Oka.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  is  defended  by 
a  Kreml,  or  citadel.  There  are  more  than  50  factories,  of 
which  those  engaged  in  manufacture  of  cotton  prints,  sail¬ 
cloth,  woolen  goods,  and  leather  are  of  importance.  Pop. 
(1884)  22,420. 

SERPULA,  n.  ser'pu-ld,  Ser'puluE,  n.  plu.  - pu-le  [L. 
serpula,  a  little  serpent — from  serpere ,  to  creep]:  genus  of 
annelids,  of  the  order  Tubicolce;  named  from  the  tortuous 
and  twisted  tubes  which  they  form  and  inhabit.  The 
tube  is  calcareous,  like  that  of  mollusks,  and  was  therefore 
described  in  old  works  on  conchology.  Indeed,  the  shell 
of  a  S.  is  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  mol- 
luSks  of  the  genus  Vermetus ,  though  the  inhabitants  are 
extremely  different;  but  the  shell  of  Vermetus  has  a  regu¬ 
lar  spire  at  the  apex,  not  found  in  that  of  any  serpula. 
The  serpulse  attach  their  shells  to  rocks,  shells,  etc.,  in  the 
aea.  The  shell  is  variously  contorted,  and  some  species 


Serpula  contortuplicata,  on  the  Back  of  an  Oyster-shell. 

live  in  groups,  with  the  shells  intertwined.  The  wider  end 
of  the  shell  is  open,  and  from  it  the  animal  protrudes  its 
head  and  gills  which  expand  as  beautiful  fan-like  tufts. 
They  are  in  general  exquisitely  colored,  and  are  among 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  creatures  for  an 
aquarium.  On  the  slightest  alarm,  they  disappear  com- 
pk. tei/  into  the  tube,  which  then  is  closed  by  an  oper¬ 
culum  curiously  framed  as  an  appendage  to  the  gills 


SERRANO  Y  DOMINGUEZ— SERR  A  VALLE. 

Tbe  species  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  but  the 
largest  are  found  in  tropical  seas,  and  are  among  the 
lovely  objects  visible  through  clear, .still  water  on  coral 
reefs.  Serpulid^k,  n.  plu.  ser-pu'li-de,  or  Serpu'lidans, 
n.  plu.  -ddnz  animals  of  the  genus  Serpula.  Serpulites, 
n.  plu.  ser'pu-llts  [L.  serpula,  a  little  serpent;  Gr.  lithos,  a 
stonej:  in  geol.,  the  general  term  for  all  fossil  tortuous 
tubes  and  tube  like  organisms,  apparently  allied  to  those 
of  the  existing  Serpulae,  and  possibly  the  products  of  tube¬ 
forming  annelids. 

SERRANO  Y  DOMINGUEZ,  ser-rd'no  e  tho-men' geth* 
Francisco,  Duke  de  la  Torre:  marshal  of  Spain:  1810> 
Sep.  17 — 1885,  Nov.  26;  b.  Arjouilla,  Andalusia;  son  of 
Gen.  Serrano  y  Cuenca.  When  16  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  army;  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  was  made  a  gen. 
1840.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of 
Espartero  1843;  was  promoted  lieut.gen.  1845,  and  soon 
afterward  entered  the  senate  and  was  appointed  minister 
of  war.  He  had  great  influence  over  Queen  Isabella,  and 
1846  caused  a  bitter  quarrel  in  the  royal  household,  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry.  He  became  a 
liberal  and  joined  his  formes,  enemies;  was  banished  1854 
for  his  connection  with  an  insurrection  at  Saragossa;  but 
soon  returned  and  was  appointed  capt.gen.  of  New  Castile; 
was  ambassador  to  Paris  1857;  was  capt.gen.  of  Cuba  1860, 
and  for  his  services  there  was  made  1864  a  grandee  and 
given  the  title  Duke  de  la  Torre.  He  was  pres,  of  the 
senate  1866;  joined  in  the  revolution  1868,  and  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army;  was  regent  of  Spain 
1869,  June  16 — 1870,  Nov.  16;  became  pres,  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  1874,  Feb.  27;  but  the  following  Dec.,  on  learning  of 
the  movement  to  proclaim  Alfonso  king,  he  retired  to 
France.  In  1875  he  was  again  in  the  senate  of  Spain,  and 
1883  became  minister  to  France.  He  died  at  Paris. 

SERRATE,  a  ser'rat,  or  Ser'rated,  a  - ed  [L.  serrdtus,' 
saw-shaped — from  serra,  a  saw]:  in  hot.,  notched  on  the 
edge  like  a  saw,  as  a  leaf:  where  the  teeth  are  themselves 
serrate,  the  term  used  is  Bi-serrate,  which  see  Serra¬ 
tion,  n.  ser-rd’ shun,  notching  resembling  a  saw.  Serra- 
TURE,  n.  serrd-tur,  a  saw-like  notching  on  the  edge  of  any¬ 
thing.  Ser'rulate,  a  -ru-ldt,  or  Ser  rulated,  a.  -ed  [L. 
ser  rula,  a  little  saw]:  in  hot.,  the  same  as  Serrate;  hav¬ 
ing  very  minute  notches;  having  very  fine  serratures. 
Ser'rula'tion,  n.  -la! shun,  the  state  of  being  notched  min¬ 
utely  like  the  teeth  of  a  fine  saw. 

SERRAVALLE,  ser-ra-val'ld  :  city  of  n.  Italy,  in  Vene- 
tia,  on  the  river  Aleschio,  in  a  valley,  35  m.  n.  of  Venice. 
It  was  formerly  fortified.  The  cathedral  S.  Andrea  is  very- 
ancient.  Pop.  5,400. 


SERRE-FILE— SERTORIUS. 

SERRE-FILE,  n.  ser-fW  [F.  serre-Jile,  a  briuger-up— 
fr«m  server,  to  tighten — from  L.  sera,  a  bolt;  F  .file,  a  file — • 
from  L.  filum,  a  threadj :  iu  mil. ,  a  bringer-up — a  squadron 
or  troop  serre-Jile  *being  an  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  squadron  or  troop. 

SERRIED,  a.  ser'rld  [F.  serve,  closely  pressed;  server, 
to  shut  iu,  to  press — from  mid.  L.  serdre,  to  lock — fromL. 
sera,  a  bolt]:  crowded;  compacted. 

SERTORIUS,  ser-to  rl-us,  Quintus:  one  of  the  ablest 
Roman  commanders  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic:  b. 
in  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines;  d.  b.c.  72.  He 
began  his  military  career  in  Gaul;  fought  b.c.  105  in  the 
disastrous  battle  on  the  Rhone  in  which  the  Roman  pro- 
consul,  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones;  and  took  part  in  the  splendid  victory  at 
Aquae  Sextiae  (mod.  Aix),  b.c.  102,  where  Marius  discom¬ 
fited  the  same  barbarians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
sanguinary  struggle  between  the  party  of  the  nobles  under 
Sulla  (q.v.)  and  the  popular  party  headed  by  Marius  (q.v.), 
B.c.  88,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius.  Morally  he 
was  much  superior  to  the  military  adventurers  of  his 
time;  and  the  impression  given  of  him  iu  Plutarch’s  pictur¬ 
esque  biography  is  that  of  a  valiant,  resolute,  honest,  and 
stubborn  Roman,  of  a  character  more  frequent  in  the  3d 
than  in  the  5th  c.  of  the  republic.  None  of  the  Marian 
generals  held  out  so  long  or  so  successfully  as  he  against 
the  victorious  oligarchy.  lie  fought  in  conjunction  with 
Cinna  the  battle  at  the  Colline  Gate,  which  placed  Rome 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Marians;  but  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
bloody  massacres  that  followed;  instead,  he  gathered  his 
own  troops  and  slew  4,000  of  the  ruffianly  slaves  whom 
Marius  was  permitting  to  plunder  and  ravish  at  will 
through  the  city.  On  the  return  of  Sulla  from  the  East, 
b.c.  83,  S.  withdrew  into  Etruria;  but  finding  it  impossible 
.to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  military  leaders  of  his 
party,  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  continued  the  struggle 
in  an  independent  fashion,  at  first  with  so  little  success 
that  he  found  it  advisable  to  embark  for  Mauritania.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Peninsula,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lusita- 
nians,  he  gathered  an  army  of  natives,  Libyans  and 
Romans,  and  after  a  time  became  the  virtual  monarch  of 
the  whole  country.  During  b  c.  80-76  he  was  victorious 
over  all  his  opponents;  nor  was  it  until  the  arrival  (b.c.  76) 
of  young  Pompey  (‘  Pompey  the  Great  ’)  that  he  found  an 
opponent  worthy  to  cope  with  him;  and  even  Pompey 
was  scarcely  yet  his  equal  in  military  skill.  S.  drove 
Pompey  over  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  with  heavy  loss,  and  the 
campaign  of  the  following  }rear  was  of  the  same  kind;  for 
though  S.’s  subordinates  were  twice  beaten,  Pompey  him¬ 
self  had  no  success,  and  was  forced  to  write  urgent  letters 
to  the  senate  for  reinforcements.  The  campaigns  of  the 
next  two  years  show  the  gradual  operation  of  that  miser¬ 
able  jealousy  that  wrought  the  ruin  of  S.  Perperna,  and 
other  Roman  officers  of  the  Marian  party,  who  had  fled 
to  him  b.c.  77,  when  Sulla  became  triumphant  at  home, 


SERTULARIA— SERVE. 

and  who  seem  to  have  been  a  set  of  base  adventurers, 
secretly  stirred  up  the  Spaniards 
agaiust  him;  and  when  that  artifice 
did  not  prove  successful,  they  con¬ 
spired  against  his  life,  and  assassi¬ 
nated  him  in  his  tent  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  shameful  perfidy.  With 
S.the  Marian  or  popular  cause  sank, 
until  it  was  revived  and  attained 
final  success  in  the  person  of  Julius 
Caesar  (q.v.).  Plutarch  wrote  S.’s 
life,  and  Corneille  made  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  tragedy. 

SERTULARIA,  n.  ser'tu-ld'- 
ri-d  [L.  sertum,  a  wreath  of  flow¬ 
ers — from  severe,  to  plait]:  genus  of 
campanularian  hydroids,  in  which 
the  branched  horny  investment  of 
the  plant-like  colony  forms  a  cup 
around  each  polyp.  The  polyps 
are  arranged  in  double  row,  and 
the  colony  is  attached  to  stones, 
shells,  sea  weeds,  etc.  See  Hydra: 

Medusa. 

SERUM:  see  Serous:  Blood. 

SERVAL,  ser'val  ( Felis  Serval  or 
Leopardus  Serval ):  one  of  the  smaller  Felidce,  native  of  s. 
Africa;  the  Boschkatte,  or  Bush-cat.  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It 
is  about  two  ft.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  The  S.  is 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  docile  of  the  Felidce — a  beautiful 


Serval  (Felis  Serval). 


animal,  yellowish  with  black  spots,  the  lower  parts  white 
with  black  spots.  The  fur  is  in  great  request,  and  is 
known  to  furriers  as  that  of  the  Tiger  Cat. 

SERVE,  v.  serv  [F.  servir,  to  serve — from  L.  servire,  to 
be  in  service — from  servus,  a  servant  or  slave:  It.  servo,  a 
servant]:  to  work  for;  to  perform  duties,  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy;  to  assist;  to  attend  at  command;  to  yield  obe¬ 
dience  to;  to  supply  with  anything;  to  suffice  for;  to  stand 
in  place  of  something  else;  to  officiate  or  minister,  as  a  clergy¬ 
man;  to  be  a  servant  or  slave;  to  be  subordinate  to  any¬ 
thing;  to  treat  or  requite,  generally  in  an  ill  sense;  to  wor* 


Sertularia  Ingra,  with  a 
portion  magnified. 


SERVETUS. 

ship  God;  to  present  a  writ;  to  attend  or  wait;  to  accom¬ 
plish  an  end;  to  suit  or  be  convenient;  to  manage,  as  can¬ 
non.  Ser'ving,  imp. :  N.  among  seamen ,  the  process  of  cov¬ 
ering  large  ropes  or  cables  with  canvas  or  spun  yarn  to  pre¬ 
vent  friction  or  wearing  in  parts  much  exposed.  Served, 
pp.  servd.  Server,  n.  ser'ver ,  one  who  serves;  a  salver. 
Ser  vant,  n.  -vdnt,  a  person  employed  by  another  for 
labor  and  to  be  at  his  command  (see  Master  and  Ser¬ 
vant):  V.  in  OE.,  to  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  servant. 
To  serve  in,  to  belong  to  and  do  duty  in,  as  in  the  army 
or  navy.  To  serve  one  out,  to  retaliate  upon;  to  requite. 
To  serve  one’s  self,  to  act  as  one’s  own  servant;  to  take 
or  use  without  help;  to  avail  one’s  self  of.  To  serve  out, 
to  distribute  in  portions;  to  punish;  to  retaliate.  To  serve 
up,  to  place  on  the  table,  as  dressed  food.  To  serve  a 
writ  or  summons,  to  read  it  to  the  defendant,  or,  more 
usually,  to  leave  an  attested  copy  at  his  residence.  To 
serve  a  warrant,  to  show  or  read  it  to  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  issued,  and  to  seize  his  person.  To  serve  an 
execution,  to  seize  or  take  possession  of  lands,  goods,  or 
person,  according  as  the  law  requires  in  the  case.  To 
serve  a  rope,  to  roll  something  round  it  to  prevent  its 
injury  from  friction.  To  serve  an  office,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  public  office.  Time-server,  one  who  regu¬ 
lates  his  actions  by  the  requirements  of  the  times  instead  of 
by  duty;  one  who  meanly  complies.  A  servant  of  ser¬ 
vants,  one  debased  to  the  lowest  condition  of  servitude. 
Your  humble  servant,  Your  obedient  servant,  etc., 
conventional  phrases  of  civility  at  the  close  of  a  letter. 
Servant  girl  or  maid,  or  Serving-maid,  a  female  ser¬ 
vant.  Servant-man,  or  Serving-man,  a  male  servant. — 
Syn.  of  ‘  serve,  v.’:  to  minister  to;  obey;  promote;  aid;  as¬ 
sist;  help;  succor;  benefit;  wait;  attend;  be  sufficient;  an¬ 
swer;  work  for;  supply;  satisfy;  content;  treat;  requite; 
worship;  present;  discharge;  conduce. 

SERVETUS,  ser-ve'tus,  Michael,  or,  in  his  native  Span¬ 
ish,  Miguel  Servede:  notable  and  unfortunate  specu¬ 
lator  in  theology:  1511-1553,  Oct.  27;  b.  Tudela,  in 
Navarre;  son  of  a  notary  of  good  family  in  Aragon. 
[This  is  according  to  his  Vienne  deposition:  in  Geneva  he 
gives  his  birthplace  as  ‘  Villeueufve.’]  At  the  age  of  1° 
he  quitted  Spain,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  nx, 
Toulouse,  which  he  soon  abandoned  to  apply  himself  with 
ardor  to  the  knotty  points  of  the  Reformation  doctrines. 
In  1530  he  went  to  Basel  to  hear  (Ecolampadius,  and 
thence  to  Strasburg,  where  Bucer  and  Capito  taught. 
His  daring  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  frightened 
or  angered  these  divines  to  such  a  degree  that  they  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  ‘a  wicked  and  cursed  Spaniard.’  S. 
appealed  from  their  judgment  to  that  of  the  public  in  his 
Be  Trinitatis  Erroribus  Lib.  VII.  (Hagueuau  1531 ;  modern 
edition,  Nurnberg  1791), and  his  Dialogues  (Haguenau  1532), 
but  the  public  thought  as  little  of  his  teaching  as  the  theolo¬ 
gians;  and  to  avoid  the  odium  which  it  had  occasioned; 
he  changed  his  name  to  Michael  de  Villanueva,  and  fled 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Sylvius  and 


SERVETUS. 

Fernel,  and  took  his  degree  as  a  physician  with  honors. 
S.  seems  to  have  possessed  a  penetratiug  though  rash  and 
restless  intellect,  which  enabled  him  to  hit  truth  occasion¬ 
ally  in  his  flighty  researches,  or,  at  least,  to  make  happy 

fuesses  in  the  right  direction:  e.g.,  he  had  an  idea  (see 
'lourens  in  Journal  des  Savants,  1854,  Apr.)  of  the  doc- 
triue  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  attacked  Galen 
and  the  faculty  with  his  customary  violence  in  a  treatise 
on  Syrups  ( Syruporum  Universa  Ratio,  Paris  15*37,  Lyon 
1546).  About  this  time  he  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Calvin,  from  whom  at  last  he  asked  a  safeguard  for  a 
visit  to  Geneva.  Calvin,  profoundly  indignant  both  at 
S.’s  views  and  at  his  mode  of  advocating  them,  refused, 
and  writing  to  Favel,  1546,  Feb  13,  said:  ‘If  ever  he  en¬ 
ters  the  city,  he  shall  not  leave  it  living,  if  I  can  prevent 
it.*  After  living  successively  at  Lyon,  Charlieu,  and 
Avignon,  supporting  himself  by  writing  for  the  book¬ 
sellers,  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  palace  of  Pierre  Paul- 
mier,  Abp.  of  Vienne,  1541,  where— apparently  in  full 
conformity  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church — S.  remained  some 
years:  where  also  he  wrote  his  famous  Christianismi  Res¬ 
titutio,  pub.  1553.  The  work  has  been  twice  reprinted, 
first  by  Dr.  JVIeade  of  London  (incomplete),  and  again  by 
Murr,  Niirnberg  1790.  Its  celebrity  is  due  more  to  the 
fact  that  it  sealed  the  fate  of  its  author,  than  to  its  in¬ 
trinsic  merits,  the  ideas  being  obscure  and  the  style 
incorrect.  The  authorship  was  traced  to  S.  by  means 
partly  of  samples  of  S.’s  handwriting  which  weie  sent  by 
Calvin.  S.  was  imprisoned  at  Vienne,  but  escaped  (1553, 
Apr.  7),  and  set  out  for  Naples;  but  he  seems  to  have  tar¬ 
ried  nearly  a  month  at  Geneva,  and  being  recognized, 
Aug.  13,  was  imprisoned  on  a  formal  accusation  against 
him  by  Calvin  (q.v.).  [Another  account  relates  his  arrest 
on  the  da}'  of  his  arrival.]  After  a  long  and  complicated 
judicial  procedure,.  S.  was  condemned  to  be  burned, 
though  Calvin  would  have  had  him  beheaded;  and  the 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  the  next  day. 

S.  showed  some  traits  of  genius,  with  much  rashness  of 
thought  and  great  self-confidence  in  argument  and  reason¬ 
ing,  due  partly  perhaps  to  the  fact  that,  he  wras  utterly 
without  scientific  training  in  theology — having  been  self- 
taught.  Both  his  character  and  his  career  are  a  puzzle. 
His  writings  give  an  impression  of  sincerity.  No  law  then 
in  force  at  Geneva  has  ever  been  adduced  authorizing  the 
sentence  of  death,  or  any  penalty  in  such  a  case  except 
banishment. — The  fate  of  S.,  after  all  conceivable  pallia¬ 
tions  are  weighed,  remains  a  black  stain  on  the:  memory 
cf  Calvin. —  See  Willis’s  S.  and  Calvin  (London  1877): 
also  a  valuable  collection  of  opinions  on  the  case,  in  Be 
Hoereticis ,  aut  sint  persequendi  .  .  .  Sententice  (Magde¬ 
burg  1554). 
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SERYIA,  ser'vi-a  ( Srbija ):  proclaimed  a  kingdom  1G82, 
Mar.  6;  but  a  principality  tributary  to  Turkey  till  1878, 
when  the  Berlin  Conference  recognized  its  independence. 
It  is  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (q.v.):  its  frontiers 
touch  those  of  Austria,  Roumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey; 
18,630  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900,  Dec.  31)  2,493,770;  (of  pres- 
ent  area,  4,000  sq.  m.  were  added  1878,  and  of  the  pop. 
more  than  800,000).  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
densely  wooded.  From  the  interior,  numerous  chains 
proceed  northward,  forming  massive  barriers  on  the  e.  and 
W.  frontiers,  and  sloping  steeply  toward  the  swampy 
plains  along  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  In  the  extreme 
n.e.,  near  Orsova,  they  reach  the  very  edge  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  and  with  the  Eastern  Carpathians,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  imprison  the  great  river  within  a  wall  of  rock, 
known  as  the  Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube.  The  highest  of 
these  chains  is  the  Rudnik  Mts.  (gathered  into  a  knotty 
group  about  the  centre  of  the  stale),  which  in  the  Great 
Schturaz  rises  3,400  ft.  The  Schumadia,  or  Forest,  ex¬ 
tends  s.  from  Belgrade  for  60  m.  Beautiful  landscapes 
are  everywhere.  The  principal  rivers  (Servian  Rjeka) 
flowing  through  the  country  are  the  Morava  and  Timok, 
affluents  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Kolubara,  affluent  of  the 
Save,  which  itself  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  but  somewhat  cold  in 
the  higher  regions.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  level  dis¬ 
tricts  is  fertile,  and  equally  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
the  favorite  occupation  of  the  people,  and  for  production 
of  corn  and  wine;  but  not  more  than  \  of  the  land 
is  under  tillage;  the  remainder  is  forest  or  wilderness. 
Oak  is  the  most  common  wood,  but  chestnuts  and  fruit- 
trees  of  all  sorts  abound,  especially  pears,  of  which  there 
are  whole  forests  in  some  places.  The  mountains  are 
believed  to  be  rich  in  copper  and  silver,  but  mining  is 
almost  unknown,  and  manufacturing  industry  is  very 
backward. 

Constitution,  etc.— In  1882  Prince  Milan  was  pro¬ 
claimed  the  first  king  of  S.  His  troubles  with  Nathalie, 
his  queen,  culminated  in  his  obtaining  a  separation  from 
her  1888,  and  subsequently  an  absolute  divorce.  In  1889 
Milan  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  Alexan¬ 
der  I.  (b.  1876);  1890  the  divorce  was  declared  not  bind¬ 
ing;  and  1891  Nathalie  was  forcibly  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  Its  constitution  dates  from  1869.  The  legislative 
power  resides  partly  in  the  king,  partly  in  the  Skupshtina  or 
national  assembly  of  178  members.  There  are  eight  minis¬ 
ters.  The  council  of  state  or  senate  is  a  deliberative,  not  leg¬ 
islative,  body,  and  has  the  duty  of  draughting  the  laws  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Skupshtina.  This  council  comprises 
one  member  for  each  of  the  22  districts  into  which  £. 
has  been  divided  since  its  enlargement  1878.  Inhere  is 
also  a  great  assembly  of  558  members,  which  is  called 
when  required  to  decide  vital  and  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions.  All  tax-paying  citizens  are  electors.— The  army 
has  since  1883  been  remodelled  and  extended:  1889,  Jan. 
31,  milit.  service  was  made  compulsory  and  universal. 
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The  country  is  div.  into  5  dists.,  and  the  militia  was  re¬ 
organized  into  75  battalions  of  active  army  and  reserve 
(total  84,000  men),  and  120  battalions  of  ter.  militia 
(total  73,500  men),  giving  a  force  of  157,500  men.  The 
total  war  strength  (1903)  was  300,000  men. 

Religion,  Education  and  Finance. — The  inhabitants 
nearly  all  belong  to  the  Greek  Church  (Est. ),  but  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  tl.  of  R. 
Catli.,  Prot.,and  Jews  ( 1895  was  less  than  19,000.  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs  are  managed  by  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat 
is  at  Belgrade,  and  by  the  three  bishops  of  Uzitza,  Shabatz, 
and  Timok.  For  the  few  who  ack.  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  the  Latin  Church,  there  is  a  oishop  in  partibus  in- 
fidelium,  but  who  resides  at  Diacobar  in  Austrian  Sla¬ 
vonia.  S.,  according  to  recent  estimates,  had  624 
churches,  52  monasteries,  and  1,000  priests,  besides  63 
monks.  It  also  possessed  (1899)  two  normal  schools, 
with  214  pupils,  besides  several  gymnasia,  a  lyceum  for 
philosophical  and  juristic  studies,  a  theological  college, 
an  artillery  school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  1,000 
elementary  schools  with  10o,900  pupils.  Education  is 
making  rapid  progress.  In  1902  the  revenue  was  $14,- 
564,000;  expenditure  within  revenue;  imports  $8,800,- 
085;  exports  $13,017,130;  public  debt  $83,737,018. 
There  were  350  m.  of  railroad  and  2,350  m.  of  telegraph 
with  3,470  m.  of  Avire. 

Character. — The  Servians  are  distinguished  for  vigor  of 
frame,  personal  valor,  love  of  freedom,  and  glowing  poeti¬ 
cal  spirit.  Their  manners  and  mode  of  life  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  picturesque,  and  strongly  prepossess  a  stranger  in 
their  favor.  They  rank  among  the  most  gifted  and 
promising  members  of  the  Slavic  family. 

History. — In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record, 
S.  was  inhabited  by  Thraciau  or  Illyrian  races — the  Bessi, 
Scordisci,  Dardanii,  and  Triballi.  Shortly  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  under 
the  name  Mcesia  Superior  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Illyricum,  whose  fortunes  it  shared  during  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  empire.  Overrun  successively  by  the  Huns,  Ostro¬ 
goths,  Longobards,  etc.,  it  reverted  to  the  Byzantine  rulers 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c.,  but  was  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Avars  in  the  7th  c.,  to  oppose  whom  Emperor 
Heraclius,  about  636,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Serbs  from 
eastern  Galicia.  The  Serbs  obeyed  the  call,  and  in  less 
than  two  years  drove  the  Avars  from  the  laud,  over  which 
they  themselves  spread  in  great  numbers,  their  settlements 
extending  from  the  Morava  as  far  w.  as  the  Dalmatian 
Alps  aud  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Save  as  far  s.  as  the 
Balkan  and  Lake  Scutari.  About  the  middle  of  the  9th 
c..  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  missionaries 
sent  by  Emperor  Basilius;  but  this  did  not  abate  their  nat¬ 
ural  ardor  for  battle,  and  for  nearly  200  years  they  were 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  neighboring  Bulgarians 
— the  inveterate  enemies  of  their  Byzantine  liege  lord.  In 
1043,  however,  Stephen  Bogislav  expelled  tire  imperial 
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governors;  and  1050-80  his  son,  Michael,  made  himself 
wholly  independent,  took  the  title  king  of  S.,  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  recognition  of  his  royal  dignity  from  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  For  the  next  hundred  years  the  Serbs  had 
to  light  hard  to  maintain  their  independence,  but  the 
struggle  terminated  in  their  favor;  and  1165  Stephen 
Nemauja  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted  two  centuries, 
during  which  period  the  kingdom  of  S.  attained  the  acme 
of  its  power  and  prosperity.  Under  Stephen  Dushan 
(1336-56),  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Neman ja  dynasty, 
it  comprised  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly, 
n.  Greece,  and  Bulgaria.  The  progress  of  the  Turkish 
arms,  however,  was  fatal  to  its  welfare,  and  1389  King 
Lazar  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  at  Kossovopolje.  Sultan 
Bajazet  divided  the  country  between  Lazar’s  son,  Stephen, 
and  Lazar’s  son  in-law,  Vuk  Brankovitch,  but  compelled 
both  to  pay  tribute  and  to  follow  him  in  war.  Gradually 
the  Serbs  sank  more  and  more  under  the  Turkish  yoke, 
until  1459  S.  was  thoroughly  subjugated  by  Sultan  Mah¬ 
mud.  It  was  uniformly  the  theatre  of  the  bloody  wars 
between  Hungary  and  Turkey,  and  frequently  suffered 
the  uttermost  horrors  of  devastation.  Prince  Eugene’s 
brilliant  successes  for  a  moment  flashed  a  ray  of  hope 
into  the  miserable  hearts  of  the  long-suffering  Serbs,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718)  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  was  made  over  to  Austria;  but  1739  it  re. 
verted  to  Turkey,  and  for  the  next  60  years  the  cruelty 
and  oppressions  of  the  pashas  and  their  janizaries  surpass 
belief.  At  length  the  unhappy  people  could  endure  the 
tyranny  of  their  foieign  masters  no  longer,  and  1801  an 
insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  George  Czerny  (q.v.), 
which,  by  the  help  of  Russia,  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  patriots,  and  in  the  election  of  Czerny  by  the  people 
as  Prince  of  Servia.  The  invasion  of  Russia  by  France, 
however,  left  the  Serbs  at  the  mercy  of  their  late  rulers, 
and  the  war  again  broke  out;  Czerny  was  forced  to  flee, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  became  more  ferocious  than 
ever.  Again  the  people  flew  to  arms  under  the  leadership 
of  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  and  a  second  time  won  back 
their  liberties.  Milosch  was  chosen  Prince  of  Servia  1815. 
Compelled  to  abdicate  1839,  he  was  1858  restored  to  his 
former  dignity,  which  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 
1876,  July.  S.,  excited  by  the  rebellion  in  Herzegovina, 
declared  war  against  Turkey,  and  was  joined  by  Monte¬ 
negro.  The  Servians,  generally  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of 
the  help  of  numerous  Russian  volunteers,  were  totally  de¬ 
feated  at  Alexinatz  in  Sep.;  in  Nov.  an  armistice  was  con¬ 
cluded;  and  1877,  Mar.,  the  conditions  of  peace  were 
signed.  Next  month  war  was  declared  by  Russia  against 
Turkey.  The  sympathies  of  the  principality  were  un¬ 
doubted;  but  Servia  did  not  veuture  again  to  take  the  field 
against  Turkey  till  the  fate  of  the  war  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  decided  by  the  fall  of  Plevna  1877,  Dec.  The 
recognition  of  Servia’s  independence,  and  an  important 
increase  of  its  territory  to  the  southward,  were  agreed  to 
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by  the  Berlin  Congress  1878.  For  the  shameful  and  in¬ 
glorious  war  of  1885,  see  Bulgaria.  In  1893  Prince 
Alexander  came  of  age  and  took  the  throne,  but  his  ar¬ 
bitrary  methods,  especially  his  annument  of  the  acts  of 
the  Assembly,  made  him  unpopular.  In  1903  a  conspir¬ 
acy,  fomented  by  the  army,  led  to  his  assissination,  and 
Peter  Karageorgevitch  ascended  the  throne  as  Peter  I. 

Language  and  Literature. — The  Servian  language,  called 
also  the  Illyrian,  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  great  divisions 
of  the  Slavic  family,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Russian 
than  to  Polish  or  Bohemian.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  members  of  its  division  by  the  predominance  of 
vowels,  and  consequently  by  its  soft,  melodious  resonance. 
This  character  it  owes  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  and  Greek  languages— the  former  influence  being 
the  result  of  commercial  intercourse;  the  latter,  of  com¬ 
munity  of  religious  belief.  The  long  domination  of  the 
Turks  has  also  left  unmistakable  traces  on  the  Servian 
tongue;  nevertheless,  it  has  preserved  a  Slavic  charac¬ 
ter,  possessing  a  complete  system  of  declension  ana  con¬ 
jugation,  and  a  free  syntax. 

After  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  Serbs,  like  the 
Russians,  employed  the  old  Slavic  church-language  in 
writing,  but  in  two  different  styles,  one  called  the  church 
style,  the  other  the  chancery  or  legal  style.  The  most 
important  monument  of  the  latter  is  the  *  Law-book,’  pub¬ 
lished  by  King  Stephen  Dushan,  though  the  oldest  extant 
specimens  date  back  as  far  as  the  11th  c.  The  literary 
remains  of  the  former  are  more  numerous,  and  embrace 
ecclesiastical,  devotional,  and  historical  works,  composed 
mostly  by  the  clergy  and  the  monks.  With  George  Branko- 
vitch  (1645-1711),  who  wrote  a  History  of  Servia  from  the 
origin  of  the  nation  to  his  own  time,  this  first  or  mediaeval 
period  in  Servian  literature  closes.  The  second  or  modern 
period  is  characterized  in  its  commencement  by  an  effort 
to  raise  the  spoken  language  of  the  Serbs  to  the  dignity  of 
a  written  language.  The  consequence  was.  that  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  the  literary  language  of  S.  was  a  chaos  of 
confusion,  writers  not  appearing  able  to  make  up  their 
minds  which  dialect  to  use,  and  spoiling  their  productions 
by  a  barbarous  mixture  of  both;  and  it  was  not  till  Vuk 
Stephanovitch  published  his  Grammar  of  the  Servian 
Language  (1814),  and  his  Songs  of  the  Servian  People,  that 
the  victory  of  the  reformers  was  complete.  Since  then, 
the  spoken  language  of  S.  has  become  the  language  also 
of  literature.  These  Servian  popular  songs  or  ballads  con¬ 
stitute  by  far  the  finest  part  of  Servian  literature.  The 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  land,  and  the  free  solitary  life 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  kindled  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  and  awoke  the  voice  of  song  at  an  early  period. 
Some  of  the  ballads — now  widely  known  throughout 
Christendom  by  translations — go  back  to  a  period  an'  /rior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  Inawou  />*rfu! 
manner,  they  combine  the  rude  strength,  spin*  ,  and 
naivete  characteristic  of  the  ballad  everywhere  with 
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oriental  fire  and  Greek  plasticity.  They  are  invariably 
unrhymed,  but  preserve  at  the  same  time  a  rhythmic 
measure.  See  Kapper’s  Volkslieder  der  Serbien  (2  vols. 
Leip.  1852);  and  Bowring’s  Servian  Popular  Poetry  (Bond. 
1827),  and  Owen  Meredith’s  (i.e.,  Earl  Lytton’s)  Serbske 
Pesme  (Loud.  1861).  Of  modern  vernacular  poets  the 
greatest  is  Branko  Raditchevitch  (1824-53),  creator  of 
modern  Servian  literature — the  Servian  Burns,  as  he  has 
oeeu  called.  Others  are,  Abp.  Muschicki  (died  1837),  Milu- 
tinovitch  (died  1848),  Jovanovitek,  Jakchitch,  Hitch,  Ra- 
kitcli.  Georgevitch,  Riegosch,  Kengelaz,  Rajitch,  and 
Milutinovitch  have  written  history.  Science  has  made  little 
progress.  In  another  branch  of  the  Servian  people — the 
so-called  Illyrians,  especially  the  Dalmatians,  who  profess 
the  Rom.  Cath.  faith — literature  received  an  earlier  and 
more  artistic  development  than  among  the  Serbs  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Iu  the  12th  c.,  a  priest  of  Ducla  (Dioclea) 
wrote  a  Chronicle,  firstin  Slavic,  afterward  iu  Latin,  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  are  extant.  During  the  13th  and  14th  c.,  de¬ 
votional  works  in  the  vernacular  were  numerous,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  the  republic  of  Ragusa(Slav. 
Dubrovnik)  obtained  the  name  ‘  Illyrian  Athens  ’  for  the 
brilliant  success  with  which  it  cultivated  literature,  art,  and 
science.  Epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  history,  and 
jurisprudence,  are  admirably  represented.  The  list  of 
poets  is  particularly  large.  Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  c., 
literary  activity  abated  among  the  southern  or  Illyrian 
Serbs,  but  began  to  increase  in  the  north,  especially  in 
Croatia  and  Hungary. — See  Ristitz,  XJeber  die  Serb.  Litera- 
tur  (Berl.  1853),  and,  in  English,  Talvi’s  Historical  View  of 
the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations  (New 
¥7)1’ k  1850);  also  Schafarik’s  Geschichte  der  Sudslawischen 
Literature  1864),  and  Rovakovitz’s  lstorija  srpske  Knijzev- 
nosti  (Belgrade  1867).  There  are  numerous  grammars  and 
dictionaries. 

SERVICE,  n.  ser' vis  [F.  service — from  L.  scrvltium,  the 
condition  of  a  slave  or  servant— from  servus ,  a  slave  or  ser¬ 
vant:  It.  servizio]:  labor,  physical  or  mental,  performed  in 
course  of  duty,  or  for  the  benefit  of  another;  the  place  or 
business  of  a  servant;  profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent; 
obedience;  religious  rites  or  worship;  public  worship;  the 
obedience  due  to  God;  in  Chh.  of  Eng.,  the  music  to  which 
the  Te  Deum  and  Canticles  are  set;  employment;  use;  pur¬ 
pose;  advantage;  official  duties  of  a  clergyman:  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  army  or  navy  under  govt.:  a  benefit  conferred; 
favor;  a  course,  as  of  dishes  at  table;  a  collection  of  vessels 
used  at  table;  among  seamen,  the  layers  of  spun  yarn  fast¬ 
ened  round  a  rope  to  protect  it  from  friction.  Ser'  vice- 
able,  a.  -d-bl,  useful;  beneficial;  capable  of  duty.  Ser'- 
viceably,  ad.  - d-bli .  Ser  viceableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  the 
P*lte  or  quality  of  being  serviceable.  Service  and  work, 
P  cne  often  given  to  an  action  brought  by  one  who  has  done 
V  >*k  to  order,  or  on  request,  or  has  been  engaged  for  a 
S*  '"-cific  time.  Service-book,  a  prayer-book  or  missal. 

£  Nrvice-pipe,  a  pipe  connecting  mains  with  a  dwelling,  as 
t.  v^as  or  water-pipes.  Active  service,  engaged  in  actuaj 
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warfare,  or  in  duties  connected  therewith.  CrviL  service, 
see  that  title.  Foreign  service,  military  service  outside 
the  territory  regarded  as  the  home  land  of  a  nation,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  home  service. — Syn.  of  ‘service’:  utility;  avail; 
usefulness;  office;  attendance;  place;  obedience;  submis¬ 
sion;  employment;  business;  use;  purpose;  advantage. 

SERVICE,  or  Service-tree,  n.  ser'vis  [L.  sorbns ,  the 
service-tree]:  one  of  several  trees  allied  to  the  apple  and 
pear  trees;  th q  Pyrus  sorbus  or  P.  domes' tica,  ord.  liosdcece, 
akin  to  the  mountain-ash  (see  Pyrus);  the  Sorbus 
domesticus  of  many  botanists.  It  is  a  tree  50  or  60  ft. 
high,  with  pinnated  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  and 
their  leaflets  serrated  upward,  and  small  white  flowers  in 
panicles;  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  w.  Asia,  and 
n.  Africa;  and  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  obovate, 
and  about  an  inch  in  leugth,  resembling  a  small  pear,  but 
pleasant  only  in  a  doughy  and  overripened  state,  like 
the  medlar.  It  is  more  cultivated  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  than  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  very  slow 
growth,  and  attains  great  age.  The  timber  is  valuable, 
very  heavy,  tine-grained,  and  susceptible  of  high  polish, 
possessing  a  strength  and  durability  which  particularly 
adapt  it  for  some  purposes  of  the  machine-maker.  It  is 
used  also  for  making  mathematical  rulers,  etc — The  name 
Wild  (Service  is  given  to  an  allied  species,  Pyrus  iormi- 


Wild  Service  ( Pyrus  torminalis ): 
a,  fruit;  b,  flowers. 


naits,  called  also  the  Sorb,  a  common  native  of  middle  and 
s.  Europe— a  small  tree,  with  spotted  fruit  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  common  hawthorn,  which,  like  the 
fruit  of  the  true  service,  becomes  mellow  and  pleasant  by 
keeping,  and  is  regularly  brought  to  market  in  manypaits 


SERVIETTE — SER V U S  SERVORUM  DEI. 

of  JSuropr.  The  dried  fruit  is  used  iu  some  places  as  £ 
cure  for  diarrhea.  The  wood  is  highly  valued:  it  is  hard 
and  tough,  yellowish-white,  with  brownish-rer  and  dark* 
brown  streaks. — See  Jtjne-berry:  Shad-bush. 

SERVIETTE,  n.  ser-vi-et'  [F.]:  a  table-napkin. 

SERVILE,  a.  ser'vll  or  -vil  [F.  servile — from  L.  servllls 
slavish,  servile — from  servus,  a  slave  or  servant;  It.  servile']: 
pertaining  to  a  servant  or  slave,  or  characteristic  of  one; 
dependent;  cringing;  mean;  fawning;  meanly  obsequious: 
in  gram.,  not  belonging  to  the  original  root,  as  a  servile  let¬ 
ter;  also  said  of  a  letter  not  sounded,  or  silent.  Ser  vile¬ 
ly,  ad.  -II.  Ser'vileness,  n.  -nes,  or  Servility,  n.  ser. 
vll'l-ti,  the  condition  of  a  slave  or  bondman;  mean  submis 
sion;  slavish  deference;  obsequiousness. 

SERVITE,  n.  ser'vll  [It-  servitore,  a  servant]:  in  chh. 
hist.,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  monastic  order,  the 
Religious  Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  founded  1233  by  seven 
Florentine  merchants  at  Mt.  Senario,  near  Florence.  Iu 
1487  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  bestowed  on  the  Servites  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  four  great  mendicant  orders.  The  life  is  one 
of  austerity  and  continual  prayer;  and  the  rule  is  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  that  of  St.  Augustine.  Since  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  many  houses  have  been  founded  in  different  countries. 

SERVITOR,  n.  ser'm-t&r  [F.  serviteur,  a  servant— from 
mid.  L.  servitor — from  L.  servus,  a  slave  or  servant]:  a  fol¬ 
lower  or  adherent;  an  attendant;  an  Oxford  undergraduate 
partly  supported  by  the  college  funds.  Ser'vitorship,  n. 
office  or  position  of  a  servitor.  Ser  vitude,  n.  - tud  [F. — 
L.]:  the  condition  of  a  servant  or  slave;  slavish  dependence; 
bondage:  in  Scotch  law,  term  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
law  to  denote  that  kind  of  right  or  interest  which  a  person 
may  have  in  land  of  which  he  is  not  owner — e.g.,  right  of 
passage,  pasture,  aqueduct,  etc.;  also  Life  Estate  (q.v.). 
Penal  servitude:  see  under  Penal. 

SER'VIUS  TUL  LIUS:  see  Rome. 

SERVUS  SERVORUM  DEI,  ser'vus  ser-vd'rum  defi 
[Lat.  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God]:  form  of  subscription 
adopted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  from  the  days  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  by  whom,  according  to  his  biographer, 
Paul  the  Deacon,  it  was  assumed  as  a  practical  rebuke  of 
the  ambitious  assumption  of  the  title  of  ‘  Ecumenical  (or 
universal)  Patriarch,’  by  John,  surnamed  Nesteutes,  or  the 
Faster,  the  contemporary  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Gregory  is  sai*i,  indeed,  by  Paul  to  have  been  the  first 
Christian  bishop  by  whom  this  humble  form  was  employed: 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake,  the  same  designation  having 
been  frequently  used  by  bishops  before  the  time  of  Gregory. 
Gregory  was  probably  the  first  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
adopt  it  as  a  distinctive  title.  It  is  found  in  all  the  letters 
of  Gregory  which  Venerable  Bede  has  preserved  in  hia 
History. 


SESAME— SESHA. 

SESAME,  n.  ses'd-me ,  or  Ses'amum  [L.  sesamum ;  Gr. 
tesamon ,  an  Eastern  oily  grain:  It.  sesamo :  F.  sesame J:  genus 
of  plants  of  nat.  order  Bignoniacea ?,  sub  order  PedaUacece , 
a  sub-order  characterized  by  wingless  seeds,  and  placentae 
with  woody  lobes  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  fruit. 
The  calyx  of  S.  is  five-parted;  the  corolla  bell-shaped  and 

five-parted,  the  lowest  lobe  prolonged; 
the  stamens  four,  two  longer  than  the 
others,  and  a  rudimentary  fifth  sta¬ 
men;  the  capsule  is  oblong,  almost 
four-celled,  two-valved,  many-seeded. 
The  species  are  natives  of  India  and 
Africa,  aod  are  annual  plants,  covered 
with  hairs,  their  flowers  solitary  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  very  short 
stalks.  They  are  so  similar  as  to  be 
sometimes  reckoned  mere  varieties  of 
one  species,  S.  lndicum.  The  sweet 
oleaginous  seeds  are  used  in  some 
countries,  as  in  central  Africa,  for 
making  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding.  In 
Egypt,  they  are  eaten,  strewed  on 
cakes.  The  bland  fixed  oil  of  S.  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  seeds  by  expression, 
Is  used  as  food,  and  for  predicinal  purposes,  like  olive  oil. 
It  keeps  long  without  becoming  rancid.  It  is  much  used  by 
the  women  of  Egypt  as  a  cosmetic.  Chiefly  for  its  oil,  S. 
is  much  cultivated,  as  it  has  been  from  very  ancient  times, 
in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  many  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries.  The  oil  cake,  mixed  with  honey  and  preserved 
citron,  is  an  oriental  luxury.  The  leaves  of  S  abound  in  a 
gummy  substance,  which  they  readily  impart  to  water, 
making  a  rich  bland  mucilage,  used  in  the  southern  United 
States  as  a  demulcent  drink.  S.  is  sometimes  called  Tilseed. 
Open  sesame  [from  the  well-known  tale  of  Ali  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves  ’]:  a  talisman  or  specific  in  any  form,  used 
successfully  to  accomplish  an  object. 

SES'AME  GRASS:  see  Gama  Grass. 

SESAMOID,  a.  ses'd-moyd,  or  Ses'amoid'al,  a.  -al  [Gr. 
sesdmon ,  sesame;  eidos,  appearance]:  shaped  like  a  grain  of 
sesame.  Sesamoid  bores,  small  bones  in  the  substance  of 
the  tendons  of  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  certain  joints. 
In  the  human  subject,  the  patella  is  the  best  example;  and 
beside  it,  they  are  usual  only  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
joint  which  unites  the  metacarpal  bone  with  the  first  pha¬ 
lanx,  and  in  the  corresponding  position  in  the  toe,  there  be¬ 
ing  two  in  each  position,  and  their  object  being  to  increase 
the  leverage  of  the  short  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb  and 
toe.  They  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  great  majority 
of  mammals  than  in  man. 

SESBA'NIA:  see  Dhunchee. 

SESHA,  sa'sha:  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  great  king  of 
the  serpent  race,  on  which  Vishn'u  reclines  on  the  primeval 
waters.  He  has  a  thousand  heads,  which  also  serve  as  a 
canopy  to  Vishn'u;  and  he  upholds  the  world,  which  rests 


SESOSTRIS. 

on  one  of  bis  heads.  His  crest  is  ornamented  with  jewels. 
Coiled  up,  S.  is  the  emblem  of  eternity.  He  is  often  called 
Vdsuki  or  Atlanta,  the  eternal. 

SESOSTRIS,  se-sos'tris:  Greek  name  of  a  celebrated 
Egyptian  monarch,  who,  in  what  must  be  deemed  the  leg- 
amis  of  the  Greek  historians,  is  related  to  have  conquered  all 
Asiaand  Ethiopia,  indeed  the  whole  known  world.  His  name 
has  passed  into  the  series  of  those  conquerors  who  have 
achieved  universal  empire.  According  to  the  Greek  legend¬ 
ary  history,  when  S.  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  scheme  of  conquest,  first  dividing  Egypt  itself  into 
36  ucmes,  placing  his  brother  as  regent,  and  laying  on  him 
injunctions  not  to  assume  the  diadem,  or  interfere  with  the 
royal  harem.  S.  then  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
and  invaded  Libya,  Arabia,  Asia,  penetrating  further  e.  than 
Darius.  Advancing  through  Asia  Minor,  lie  invaded  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  subdued  Thrace  and  Scythia,  leaving  a  colony  at 
Colchis  on  his  return.  In  the  s.  he  subdued  Ethiopia,  and 
placing  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea,  conquered  the  adjacent 
isles,  and  extended  his  dominions  to  India  itself.  On  his 
return  to  Egypt  from  his  northern  campaigns,  his  brother, 
who  had  disobeyed  his  instructions,  endeavored  to  destroy 
him,  by  inviting  him  to  a  banquet  at  Daphnae,  and  treach¬ 
erously  attempting  to  burn  him  and  his  whole  family  by 
firing  the  house;  but  S.  threw  two  of  his  children  into  the 
fire,  and  making  a  bridge  of  their  burning  bodies,  escaped. 
S.,  in  his  triumphs,  dragged  his  captives  attached  to  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot.  The  captives  were  employed  on  the 
public  works,  the  enlargement  of  the  Hephaesteum  at  Mem¬ 
phis  (q.v.),  and  other  temples,  and  in  construction  of  canals 
and  mounds.  Memorials  of  his  reign,  it  was  said,  were 
left  as  steles  or  tablets  in  the  conquered  countries;  and 
Herodotus  saw  some  in  Palestine,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  tablets  of  Rameses  II.  (see  Rameses),  still  existing  in 
the  pass  of  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or  the  Lycus,  and  the  sculptured 
rock  at  Nymphi,  near  Smyrna.  S.  is  said  to  have  grown 
infirm  and  blind  after  a  reign  of  33  years,  and  to  have 
ended  his  days  by  his  own  hand. 

Utter  confusion  prevails  as  to  identification  of  this  mon¬ 
arch,  among  both  modern  and  classical  authors.  Herodo¬ 
tus  places  his  reign  long  before  that  of  Cheops  of  the  4th 
dynasty.  Dicsearchus  makes  him  rule  b.c.  3712,  and  is 
followed  by  Aristotle  and  other  authors.  Bunsen  supposes 
more  than  one  monarch  of  this  name,  and  that  one  was 
Tosoithos,  of  the  3d  dynasty;  another  Sesortesen  II.,  of 
the  12th  dynasty.  Lepsius  conjectures  that  S.  is  the  Setlios 
I.  and  Rameses  II.  of  the  19th  dynasty.  But  the  exploits 
of  S.  seem  a  conglomeration  of  the  conquests  of  the  kings 
of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  especially  the  Thothmes  and 
Rameses  (q.v.),  who  extended  the  empire  of  Egypt  far  to 
the  west  and  east.  No  one  monarch  of  the  Egyptian  mon¬ 
archy  can  represent  Sesostris.— Herodotus,  ii.  c.  102;  Dio¬ 
dorus,  i.c.  55-57;  Val.  Flaccus,  v.  419;  Strabo,  xvi.; 
Wilkinson  Mann,  and  Gust.  i.  99-106;  ii.  70;  iii.  190; 
Lepsius,  Einleit.  s.  278;  Bunsen,  Aegyptens  Stelie,  book  ii! 
85,  86,  312-324. 


SESQUI-SESSA. 

SESQUI,  ses'kwi  or  ses'kwi  [L.  sesqui,  more  by  a  half]: 
a  prefix  in  chemical  terms  which  denotes  that  1|  equivalent* 
of  one  constituent  is  united  to  one  equivalent  of  another,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

SESQUIALTER,  a.  ses'kwi-dl’ter,  or  Ses'quial'teral, 
a.  -dl  [L.  sesquialter,  one  and  a  half — from  sesqui,  more  by 
a  half;  alter,  other]:  denoting  the  relation  of  1^  to  1.  Ses  - 
quial'tera,  n.  -ter-d,  a  compound  stop  on  the  organ,  com¬ 
posed  of  five,  four,  three,  or  two  ranks  of  open  metal  pipes, 
tuned  in  thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves  to  the  diapason.  Ses¬ 
quialteral  floret,  in  hot.,  a  perfect  floret  accompanied 
with  a  small  abortive  one. 

SESQUICARBONATE,  n.  ses'  kwi-kar'bd-nat  [L.  sesqui , 
more  by  a  half,  and  Eng.  carbonate ]:  a  salt  composed  of  l| 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  1  equivalent  of  any  base, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the  one  and  two  of  the 
other;  also  similarly  of  other  salts. 

SESQUIOXIDE,  n.  ses' kwl-dks'id  [L.  sesqui,  more  by  a 
half;  Eng.  oxide] :  an  oxide  in  which  two  atoms  of  a  metal 
combine  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  as  in  the  red  rust  of 
iron. 

SESQUIPEDAL,  a.  sh'kwi-pe'ddl, or  Sesquipedalian, 
a.  -dali-dn  [L.  sesqui,  more  by  a  half;  peddlis,  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  foot — from  pes  or  pedem,  a  foot]:  containing  a 
foot  and  a  half;  long-wrorded;  using  long  words.  Ses  qui- 
pedal'ity,  n.  -ddl'i-ti,  the  practice  of  using  long  words. 

SESQUI  PLICATE,  a.  ses-kwip'li-kdt  [L.  sesqui,  more  by 
t  half,  and  Eng.  plicate ]:  a  term  applied  to  the  proportion 
one  quantity  or  number  has  to  another,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
and  a  half  to  one. 

SE  S  QUITE  RTI  AN,  a.  ses'kwl-ter'shan  [L.  sesqui,  more 
by  a  half;  tertianus,  belonging  to  the  third — from  tertius, 
third]:  having  the  ratio  of  one  and  one-third  to  one,  as 
between  8  and  6. 

SESQUITONE,  n.  ses’kwi-tdn  [L.  sesqui ,  more  by  a  half, 
and  Eng  tone]:  in  music,  an  interval  of  three  semitones. 

SESSA,  int.  ses'sd  [L.  cessa,  leave  off,  have  done]:  in 
OE ,  quiet;  gently. 

SES  SA:  city  of  s.  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  about  33 
m.  u.n.w.  of  Naples.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  theol. 
seminary  and  colleges.  There  are  manufactories  of  wool* 
en  cloth.  The  neighboring  soil  is  fertile  S.  is  a  very 
ancient  city;  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Aruncii,  was  after¬ 
ward  colonized  by  the  Romans  a.u.c  314,  and  was  very 
flourishing  under  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  raised  bo  » 
duchy  in  the  middle  ages.  Pop.  7,000. 


SESSILE— SESTERCE. 

SESSILE,  a.  ses'sil  [F.  sessile,  sitting — from  L.  sessilU, 
of  or  belonging  to  sitting — from  sedeo,  I  sit]:  having  a  po¬ 
sition  as  if  sitting:  in  bot.  and  zool.,  sitting  directly  upon 


Sessile  Leaves.  Sessile  Flower. 


the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  without  a  support;  as  a  ses¬ 
sile  leaf,  which  issues  directly  from  the  main  stem  or 
branch,  without  a  footstalk. 

SESSION,  n.  sesh'un  [F.  session— from  L.  sessid  or  ses* 
sionem,  a  sitting — from  sedere,  sessum,  to  sit.  It.  sessione\ 
a  sitting;  the  actual  sittiug  of  a  court,  council,  legislature, 
etc.,  for  transaction  of  business;  actual  time  during  which 
they  sit  or  meet,  with  only  short  adjournments:  in  Eng.,  the 
period  of  time  between  the  meeting  of  parliament  and  its 
prorogation:  in  Scot.,  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  court  of  a 
Presb.  church.  Session-clerk,  in  Scot.,  one  who  officially 
keeps  the  books  and  documents  of  a  session,  makes  an 
entries,  and  manages  the  proclamations  of  banns  for  mar¬ 
riages.  Sessional,  a  appertaining  to  a  session  or  sitting, 
particularly  of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Court  of  session 
(q.v.),  in  Scot  ,  the  supreme  civil  court.  Quarter  ses¬ 
sions:  see  Quarter  Sessions:  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

SESSPOOL,  n.  ses'pol :  see  Cesspool. 

SESTALIT,  ses'ta-lU:  name  given  to  a  patent  fuel  con¬ 
sisting  of  small  porous  cubes,  to  be  consumed  in  portable 
or  small  stationary  stoves.  It  is  used  for  heating  small 
apartments,  for  keeping  warm  the  feet  of  persons  riding 
in  a  carriage  in  cold  weather,  etc.  It  emits  no  odor,  no 
smoke.  The  material  is  set  on  lire  by  means  of  an  alcohol 
flame. 

SESTERCE,  n.  ses'ters,  or  Sester'tius  [F.  sesterce  — 
from  L.  sester'tius,  a  sesterce— from  semis,  a  half;  tertius, 
third;  It  sesterzio ]:  in  anc.  Rome,  a  silver  coin,  the  fourth 
part  of  the  Denarius  (qv);  thus  containing  at  first  21 
asses  or  librae.  The  name  S.,  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
semis-  ter  tins,  which  was  Roman  mode  of  expressing  2-£; 
the  custom  being  to  derive  the  names  of  all  coins  from  the 
foundation  of  the  money-system,  the  As  (q.v.).  The  sym¬ 
bols  for  the  S.  were  indifferently  HS  or  IIS,  the  former 
only  a  modification  of  the  latter,  which  expresses  two 
units,  and  S.  for  the  additional  half-unit  {semis).  In  the 
Latin  classics,  this  coin  is  denoted  often  by  sestertius-num - 
mus,  or  merely  nummus.  When  the  Denarius  (q.v.)  was 
made  to  contain  16  asses,  the  relation  between  it  and  the  S. 


SESTET— SET. 

was  preserved;  and  the  S.  from  that  time  contained  4  asses, 
though  the  name,  no  longer  significant,  was  preserved. 
Till  the  time  of  Augustas,  when  the  relation  of  the  dena¬ 
rius  to  the  as  was  changed,  the  S.  was  worth  about  4-^ 
cents;  but  after  tlijs  period  it  was  reduced  to  a  little  less 
than  3  cents. — The  sum  of  1,000  sestertii  was  called  sester- 
Hum,  (after  Augustus,  =  about  $37.97),  which  was  the 
‘  money  of  account’  (never  a  ‘  coin  ’)  used  in  the  reckoning 
of  large  sums  of  money. 

SESTET,  Sestetto:  same  as  Sextet,  Sextetto. 

SESTRI  LEV  ANTE,  ses'tre  Id-van' td:  seaport  of  n. 
Italy,  26  .m.  e.s.e.  of  Genoa;  on  a  little  bay  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gromolo.  It  has  five  foreign  consulates. 
Its  Church  of  the  Nativity  has  valuable  paintings.  Pop. 
2,300. 

SESTRI  PONENTE,  po-nen'ta:  town  of  n.  Italy,  4  m. 
w.  of  Genoa,  on  the  high  road  along  the  sea-coast.  There 
is  a  large  govt,  factory  of  tobacco.  Pop.  9,500. 

SET,  a.  set  [AS.  settan;  Dan.  scette;  Ger.  setzen ,  to 
place,  to  let  down:  Ger.  sitzen ;  Icel.  siiia,  to  sit:  L.  siderb, 
to  seat  one’s  self;  seder e,  to  sit]:  regular;  formal;  deter¬ 
mined;  obstinate;  firm;  established  or  fixed:  N.  a  number 
or  collection  of  things  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  a  similar 
form,  intended  to  be  used  together;  a  number  of  things 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  whole;  a  complete  assortment; 
a  number  of  persons  usually  or  officially  united;  a  clique; 
a  lot;  a  young  plant  for  putting  into  the  soil  for  growth; 
the  descent  of  a  heavenly  body  below  the  horizon:  V.  to 
put  or  place  into  any  condition  or  state;  to  put,  place,  or 
fix;  to  assign;  to  predetermine;  to  cause  to  rest  in  a  stand¬ 
ing  posture;  to  regulate  or  adjust,  as  a  time-piece;  to  reduce 
a  fracture;  to  adapt  to  music,  as  words;  to  spread,  as  sails; 
to  fix  in  metal,  as  precious  stones;  to  bring  to  a  fine  edge, 
as  a  razor;  to  mark  game,  as  a  dog;  to  sink  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  as  the  sun;  to  be  fixed;  to  change  fluidity  for  firmness; 
to  plant;  to  begin  a  journey— always  with  out;  among 
printers ,  to  arrange  type  in  order;  to  compose.  Set'ting, 
imp.:  Adj.  falling  below  the  horizon:  N.  the  act  of  placing 
or  fixing;  the  act  of  sinking  or  appearing  to  sink  below  the 
horizon;  something  inserted;  that  in  which  something,  such 
as  a  precious  stone,  is  set;  the  direction  of  a  current,  as  of 
a  sea  or  a  wind;  the  hardening,  as  of  cements,  limes,  or 
plasters;  in  OE.,  an  inclosure.  Set,  pt.  and  pp.  Set'ter, 
n.  -ter,  one  who  sets;  an  inciter,  with  on;  a  proclaimer;  a 
eporting-dog  that  indicates  by  sitting  or  crouching  the  place 
where  game  lies  hid  (see  below).  To  set  about,  to  begin; 
to  apply  one’s  self.  To  set  against,  to  place  in  opposition. 
To  set  agoing,  to  cause  to  begin  to  move.  To  set  apart, 
to  separate  to  a  particular  use:  to  reserve.  To  set  a  saw, 
to  bend  every  alternate  tooth  to  one  side,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  other.  To  set  aside,  to  reject  for  the  present;  to 
annul.  To  set  at  defiance,  to  defy;  to  dare  the  power 
and  malice  of  an  adversary  or  enemy.  To  set  at  ease,  to 
quiet;  to  tranquillize.  To  set  at  naught,  to  despise;  to 
undervalue.  To  set  a  trap,  snare,  or  gin,  to  place  it  in 
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a  situation  to  catch  prey;  to  concoct  a  design  in  order  to 
draw  into  one’s  power.  To  set  before,  to  present  to 
view;  to  offer.  To  set  by,  to  place  on  one  side  for  con¬ 
venience  or  safety.  To  set  down,  to  place  upon  the 
ground;  to  put  in  writing.  To  set  eyes  on,  to  see;  to 
behold.  To  set  forth,  to  make  appear;  to  manifest.  To 
set  forward,  to  begin  to  move  on;  to  promote.  To  set 
free,  to  release  from  confinement  or  bondage.  To  set  in, 
to  begin;  to  enter  upon  a  particular  state,  as  the  weather. 
To  set  in  order,  to  adjust  or  arrange.  To  set  off,  to 
decorate;  to  place  against,  as  an  equivalent;  to  start,  as  for 
a  race;  among  printers,  to  deface  or  soil,  as  a  recently 
printed  sheet  coming  into  contact  with  another  not  quite 
dry.  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  incite;  to  assault  or  attack; 
to  fix  or  place.  To  set  one’s  cap  at  or  for,  to  endeavor 
to  catch  the  attention  or  affections  of— familiarly  applied  to 
a  woman  supposed  to  be  making  approaches  in  love  to  a 
man.  To  set  one’s  self  against,  to  place  one’s  self 
determinedly  in  opposition  to.  To  set  on  fire,  to  com¬ 
municate  tire  to;  to  fill  with  disorder;  to  inflame  the  pas¬ 
sions  of.  To  set  on  foot,  to  put  in  motion;  to  start.  To 
set  out,  to  begin  a  journey  or  course;  to  begin  the  world; 
to  assign;  to  mark  off;  to  adorn;  to  display;  to  state  at 
large.  To  set  over,  to  appoint  or  constitute,  as  a  superior, 
ruler,  or  commander.  To  set  right,  to  put  in  order;  to 
correct.  To  set  sail,  to  begin  a  voyage.  To  set  value 
on,  to  esteem;  to  appreciate.  To  set  the  fashion,  to 
determine  wbat  shall  be  the  fashion.  To  set  the  teeth 
on  edge,  to  affect  the  teeth  with  a  disagreeable  sensation, 
as  when  an  acid  or  a  woolen  cloth  is  brought  into  contact 
with  them.  To  set  to,  to  apply  one’s  self;  to  affix.  To 
set  up,  to  found  or  establish;  to  raise;  to  exalt;  to  place  on 
view;  to  utter  loudly;  to  raise  from  any  depressed  condition; 
to  begin,  as  a  business;  to  advance,  as  a  doctrine;  to  put  in 
type.  DeadtSEt,  n.  a  fixed  state  or  condition  precluding 
further  progress;  the  act  of  a  setter-dog  when  it  discovers 
game.  To  be  at  a  dead-set,  to  be  in  a  fixed  state  or 
condition,  precluding  further  progress.  To  make  a  dead- 
set  upon,  to  make  a  determined  and  importunate  appeal 
to.  Set  or  Sett  of  a  burgh,  in  Scots  law,  the  constitution 
of  a  Burgh  (q.v.).  Set-back,  a  flat  plain  set-off  in  a  wall. 
Set-bolt,  an  iron  pin  or  bolt  for  fitting  planks  closely 
together.  Set-down,  a  rebuke  that  quiets  or  silences;  a 
rebuff.  Set-fair,  the  coat  of  plaster  used  after  roughing, 
in,  levelled  and  smoothed  by  a  flat  wooden  instrument 
called  a  float.  A  set  off,  that  which  is  used  to  improve 
the  appearance;  a  decoration*  a  counter-claim  (see  below); 
an  equivalent.  A  set  speech,  a  speech  carefully  prepared 
before  delivery.  Set-to,  n.  a  conflict  in  boxing  or  argu¬ 
ment,  or  the  like.  Setting-coat,  the  best  sort  of  plaster¬ 
ing  used  on  walls  or  ceilings.  Setting-dog,  a  dog  trained 
to  crouch  at  the  sight  or  scent  of  game;  a  setter. 


SETA-SETON. 

SETA,  n.  se'td ,  Set2e,  n.  plu.  se'te  [L.  seta,  a  thick  stiff 
hair]:  a  bristle  or  sharp  hair;  the  bristle-like  stalk  that 
supports  the  theea,  capsule,  or  sporangium  of  mosses;  the 
awn  or  beard  of  grasses  when  proceeding  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  husk  or  glume;  in  tool.,  Setjs  are  the  stiff 
short  hairs  that  cover  many  caterpillars  and  insects;  the 
bristles  or  processes  that  cover  the  limbs  and  mandibles  of 
many  crustaceans.  Setaceous,  a.  se-td'shas,  bristly;  re¬ 
sembling  a  bristle;  bristle-shaped.  Setiferous,  a.  se-tlf- 
er-iis[h.  fero,  I  produ  ej:  producing  or  having  bristles. 
Setiform,  a.  se  tl-fawrm  [L.  forma,  shape]:  bristle- shaped. 
Setigerous,  a.  se-tij  er-us  [L.  gero,  I  bear]:  furnished  with 
bristles  for  progressive  motion;  covered  with  bristles  or 
with  sharp  stiff  processes  resembling  hair.  Setireme,  n. 
seti-rem  [L.  remus,  au  oar]:  one  of  the  legs  of  an  aquatic 
insect  when  fringed  with  bristles,  which  enable  it  to  move 
on  the  water. 

SETA'KIA:  see  Millet. 

SETHE:  see  Coal-fish. 

SETH1TES,  seth'lts:  obscure  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2d  c., 
allied  to  the  Ophites  (q.v.),  or  worshippers  of  the  serpent 
(see  Serpent- worship):  they  belonged  to  that  class  of 
religionists  who,  in  evolving  what  they  regarded  as  their 
system,  approached  paganism.  Accepting  the  Christian 
mode  of  thought  and  its  terminology,  they  utterly  dis¬ 
regarded  the  great  facts  of  Scripture  history,  maintaining 
that  Seth  reappeared  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and 
affirming  that  they  possessed  books  written  by  him.— See 
Neander’s  Rirchengeschichle  (Bohn’s  translation,  II.  115). 

SET-OFF,  in  Law:  claim  of  a  defendant  which  he 
alleges  to  counterbalance  part  or  all  of  a  plaintiff’s  demand. 
At  common-law  S.-O.  was  not  admitted  as  a  plea,  but  Eng. 
statutes  of  the  2d  and  8th  year  of  George  II.  allowed  it, 
both  for  England  and  the  Amer.  colonies ;  and  all  the  states 
have  enacted  statutes  to  the  same  effect.  S.  O.  is  allowed 
only  where  the  payment  of  money  is  concerned;  hence  A, 
sued  by  B  for  trespass,  cannot  plead  a  trespass  by  B  as  a 
S.-O.  S.-O.  is  not  allowed  when  the  state  is  plaintiff. 

Again ,  the  debt  pleaded  as  S.-O.  must  be  the  individual 
debt  of  the  plaintiff,  not  his  debt  as  partner  with  C,  D, 
etc. 

SETON,  n.  se'tn  [F.  seton,  a  seton — from  L.  seta,  a, 
oristle;  It.  setone ],  in  Surgery:  artificially  produced  sinus  or 
channel,  through  which  some  substance — e.g.,  a  skein  of 
cotton  or  silk,  or  a  few  horse-hairs,  or  a  long  fiat  piece  of 
india-rubber  or  gutta-percha— is  passed  so  as  to  excite  sup¬ 
puration,  and  to  keep  the  artificially  formed  openings 
patent;  also,  the  material  so  inserted;  also,  the  ulcer  so 
produced.  Setons  are  established  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  body  (1)  as  counter-irritants,  or  (2)  to  act  as  a 
drain  on  the  system  at  large,  or  (3)  to  excite  inflammation 
and  adhesion.  For  counter-irritation,  setons  are  inserted 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts;  but  for 
action  as  a  drain  on  the  system  at  large— e.g.,  in  threat¬ 
ened  head-affections— the  nape  of  the  neck  is  the  part  al- 


SETON— SETON  HALL  COLLEGE. 

wavs  selected.  The  operation  is  very  simple.  A  longi¬ 
tudinal  fold  of  skin  over  the  spines  of  the  cervical  verte¬ 
brae  is  raised  by  the  fingers  from  the  deeper  structures,  and 
is  transfixed  by  the  seton-ueedle  rather  obliquely,  so  that 
one  of  the  openings  shall  be  rather  more  dependent  than 
the  other.  The  needle  must  pass  somewhat  deeply  through 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  as,  if  it  passed  immediately 
beneath  the  skin,  the  latter  would  probably  slough  over 
the  whole  track  of  the  wound.  The  inserted  material 
should  be  smeared  with  oil.  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  four  or  five  days,  till  there  is  free  dis¬ 
charge  of  matter,  after  which  a  fresh  portion  should  be 
drawn  daily  through  the  wound. 

For  exciting  local  inflammation  and  the  adhesion  which 
is  its  result,  setons  are  employed  in  treatment  of  hydrocele, 
enlarged  burs®,  ranula,  bronchocele,  ununited  fractures, 
etc.  In  the  two  last  cases,  their  use  is  uot  without  danger. 

The  word  seton  is  from  the  Latin  seta ,  a  hair,  because 
hairs  were  originally  employed  as  the  inserted  material. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  the  custom  of  many  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  central  Asia  to  insert  a  hair  into  the  heels 
of  their  prisoners,  which  lames  them  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  their  escape. 

SETON,  se'ton,  Elizabeth  Ann  (Bayley):  founder  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  congregation  in  the  United  States: 
1774,  Aug.  28—1821,  Jan.  4;  b.  New  York;  dau.  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Bayley,  m.d.  With  her  husband  William  S  ,  and  her 
jchildien,  she  visited  Italy  1803,  and  there  her  husband 
died.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  she  was  received 
into  the  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.  To  support  herself  and  5  chil¬ 
dren  she  opened  a  school  in  New  York,  but  it  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Then  an  opportunity  was  afforded  her  for  exe¬ 
cuting  a  project  that  she  had  meditated,  of  founding  a 
congregation  of  women  for  works  of  mercy  to  orphans  and 
destitute  children.  A  farm  having  been  purchased  near 
Emmittsburg.  Md. ,  Mrs.  S.  with  three  companions  moved 
thither  and  founded  a  new  order  of  charity.  Soon  the 
establishment  comprised  a  residence  for  the  members  of 
the  congregation  (‘sisters’),  a  novice-house,  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls,  a  day-school  for  poor  children,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  The  first  colony  of  sisters  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  (1814);  then  colonies  were  sent  to  different 
the  ‘mother-house/  and  the  seat  of  govt,  of  the  order. 
At  the  death  of  Mother  S.  there  were  20  communities 
of  her  congregation  conducting  schools,  orphanages  and 
hospitals  in  Md.,  Penn.,  N.  Y.,  Mass.,  Del.,  0.,  Va.,  Mo., 
La.,  and  D.  C.  See  her  Memoirs  (1817):  and  Life  of 
Mrs.  Seton  by  Chas.  J.  White,  d.d.,  (7th  ed.,  1872). 

SETON  HALL  COLLEGE:  Rom.  Cath.  educ.  institu¬ 
tion  at  South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  founded  (1856)  by  James 
Roosevelt  Bayley,  then  bp.  of  Newark,  later  abp.  of  Bal¬ 
timore  j  named  in  honor  of  his  aunt,  Mother  Seton  (see 
Seton,  Eliuabeth  Ann).  1902  mere  were  175  students, 
28  professors;  pres,  of  col.,  Rev.  John  A.  Stafford,  S.T.L. 


SETOSE— SETTER. 

Sn/rOSE,  se'tds,  or  Se'tous,  a.  -tus  [L.  setosus,  bristly— 
from  seta ,  a  bristle]:  in  hot . ,  covered  or  set  with  bristles. 

SETT,  n.  set  [from  Set,  which  see]:  a  power,  as  a 
screw,  used  in  bringing  two  pieces  together;  in  mining ,  a 
run  or  lode;  a  number  of  mines  taken  on  lease,  a  piece 
placed  upon  the  head  of  a  pile,  when  too  short,  to  enable 
the  weight  or  hammer  to  reach  it.  Sett  of  a  bukgh:  see 
under  Set. 

SETTE  COMMUNI  DI  VICENZA,  set’td  kom-mu’ne  de 
vS-sen'za  or  ve-chen'zd:  district  comprising  seven  com¬ 
munes  or  parishes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vicenza,  whose 
language  and  population  are  plainly  Teutonic,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  pure  and  unmixed  in  the  midst  of  a 
Latin  people  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The 
inhabitants  are  believed  by  antiquaries  to  be  descendants 
of  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbrian  army  which  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Marius,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  there  made  settle¬ 
ment.  Their  language  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  Ger¬ 
man  scholar.  Specimens  of  this  dialect,  and  of  a  similarly 
isolated  Teutonic  dialect  near  Verona,  are  given  by  Ade- 
lung  in  the  Mithridates,  II.  215. 

SETTEE,  n.  set-te!  [from  Set]:  a  long  seat  with  a  back 
to  i*,;  a  vessel  with  a  long  sharp  prow  and  two  or  three 


Settee. 


masts,  carrying  lateen  sfdls,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

SETTER,  set’ Ur:  kir  d  of  dog  named  from  its  habit  of 
setting  or  crouching  when  it  scents  game,  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing,  like  the  pointer.  Setters,  however,  are  now  trained  to 
adopt  the  pointer’s  mode  of  standing  while  marking  game. 
The  S.  was  used  originslly  to  assist  in  capture  of  game  by 
the  net.  It  is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  from  a  mixture  of 
the  pointer  and  the  spaniel.  It  islargerthan  the  spaniel;  its 
hair  is  less  smooth  than  that  of  the  pointer,  and  has  more  of 
the  waved  character  of  that  of  the  spaniel,  to  which  there 
is  resemblance  also  in  tb^  ears.  The  tail  is  bushy.  There 
are  several  breeds.  The  general  color  of  the  English  8.  is  a 
white  ground,  with  large  s  pots  or  blotches  of  liver-color  or 
red.  The  Irish  8.  has  larged  legs  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
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the  body.  The  Scotch  or  Gordon  S.  is  of  rich  black-and-tan 
color.  The  Russian  S.  is  covered  with  woolly  fur,  much 
matted.  Each  of  these  breeds  has  its  peculiar  merits.  All 
setters  have  the  soles  of  the  feet  well  covered  with  hair,  so 
that  they  can  bear  hard  work  on  rough  ground.  They 
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soon  become  exhausted,  however,  unless  they  have  access 
to  water.  The  S.  is  much  employed  by  sportsmen.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  aifectionate,  gentle,  and  intelligent  of 
dogs. 

SETTER,  SETTING:  see  under  Set. 

SETTLE,  n.  set'l  [AS.  setl ,  a  seat  (see  Set)]:  a  long 
seat  or  bench  with  a  high  back;  a  stool. 

SETTLE,  v.  set'l  [AS.  setl,  a  seat  or  setting;  setlan,  to 
fix:  Ice),  scett;  AS.  saht,  agreement,  peace  (see  also  Set)]: 
to  make  permanent;  to  fix  or  establish  in  business,  or  in 
any  way  of  life;  not  to  suffer  to  continue  doubtful  in 
opinion  or  wavering  in  conduct;  to  establish;  to  confirm; 
to  make  close  or  compact;  to  tranquillize;  to  fix  by  gift  or 
legal  act,  as  an  annuity;  to  colonize;  to  establish  or  ordain 
over  a  church  or  parish;  to  close  by  amicable  agreement  oi 
otherwise,  as  a  dispute;  to  balance  or  pay,  as  an  account' 
to  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  dregs  or  impurities;  to  be 
come  stationary  or  permanent;  to  quit  an  irregular  for  p 
methodical  or  regular  life;  to  fix  one’s  dwelling;  to  grow 
or  become  calm  after  agitation;  to  marry  and  establish  a 
home;  to  sink  by  its  own  weight,  as  a  building;  to  subside; 
to  rest  or  repose.  Settling,  imp.  set' ling:  N.  the  act  of 
making  a  settlement;  a  colonizing;  act  of  subsiding;  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  difference.  Settlings,  n.  plu.  -lingz,  the 
sediment  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  a  liquid;  dr^gs. 
Settled,  pp.  set' Id:  Adj.  fixed;  stable.  Settler,  n. 
set'ler,  one  who  inhabits  a  new  country;  a  colonist;  famil¬ 
iarly,  a  decisive  stroke.  Settlement,  n.  set'l-ment,  act  of 
settling,  or  state  of  being  settled;  jointure  granted  to  a 
wife;  act  of  entering  into  a  domestic  state  or  marrying; 
act  of  planting,  as  a  colony;  the  colony  itself:  right  to 
parochial  relief,  or  the  residence  by  which  it  is  claimed 
(see  Poor — Poor-laws):  liquidation  or  payment;  convey¬ 
ance  of  property  real  or  personal,  for  certain  purposes; 
mutual  arrangement  between  living  persons  for  regulating 
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«ee  present  or  future  possession  or  use  or  property;  in 
particular,  conveyance  to  a  married  woman  or  to  a  woman 
in  view  of  marriage  (or  to  trustees  in  her  bebalf),  of  prop- 
erty  for  her  own  benefit  during  life,  and  tnat  of  her  bus- 
band  or  children,  or  both,  after  her  demise.  In  the  United 
States,  settlements  at  marriage  are  not  common.  If,  after 
marriage,  the  husband  settles  a  property  on  the  wife  and 
children,  the  settlement  is  valid,  and  the  property  cannot  be 
attached  by  the  husband’s  creditors,  if,  at  the  time  of  mak¬ 
ing  it,  he  was  not  indebted.  Settlement  denotes  also  ad¬ 
justment,  as  of  differences  or  a  claim;  in  Scot.,  act  of 
ordaining  aud  placing  a  minister  in  a  parish.  Settle¬ 
ments,  n.  plu.  -merits,  in  arch.,  those  parts  in  a  building  in 
which  defects  by  sinking  have  occurred;  places  where 
colonies  are  established,  or  the  colonies  themselves,  as 
British  Settlemen  ts.  Settled  estate,  estate  held  by  some 
tenant  for  life,  under  conditions  defined  in  the  deed.  To 
settle  on  or  upon,  to  confer  upon  by  permanent  grant; 
to  assure  to.  Settling-day,  a  day  on  which  accounts  are 
balanced  and  settled,  as  on  the  stock  exchange;  the  prompt- 
day  in  the  produce-market.  Act  of  Settlement,  in  Eng. 
hist.,  the  act  of  1702,  by  which  the  crown  was  limited  to 
the  house  of  the  present  queen. — Syn.  of  ‘settle’:  to 
place;  fix;  establish;  confirm;  determine;  affirm;  compose; 
subside;  sink;  deposit;  rest;  repose;  regulate;  adjust; 
decide. 

SETTLE,  set'tl,  Elkanah:  minor  Eng.  playwright  and 
roet:  16-18-1723;  b.  Dunstable.  After  studying  a  while  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  wTent  to  London,  to  seek  sub¬ 
sistence  by  literature.  In  1671,  he  made  something  of  a  hit 
*>y  his  tragedy  Cambyses;  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  and 
others,  wishing  to  annoy  the  great  DrydeD,  loudly  hailed  in 
S.  the  superior  genius  of  the  two.  Through  the  influence  of 
Rochester,  to  his  next  tragedy.  The  Empress  of  Morocco, 
the  unwonted  honor  was  accorded  of  being  played  at 
Whitehall  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  and  in  this 
way  a  great  run  was  secured  for  it  before  the  general 
public.  In  the  insolence  of  success,  the  author  printed 
with  it  a  Preface,  in  which  Dryden  was  severely  assailed. 
This  quarrel  is  all  that  keeps  S.  in  remembrance:  in  the 
great  satire,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Dryden  scourged  him 
with  his  scorn,  so  that  he  survives  for  us  as  a  shrieking 
ghost.  Having  no  real  talent,  he  speedily  relapsed  into 
obscurity.  The  sometime  rival  of  Dryden  was  fain  to 
*ke  out  a  subsistence  by  writing  verses  for  city  pageants 
and  festivities,  and  pieces  to  be  acted  in  the  booths  of 
Bartholomew’s  Fair.  In  his  destitute  age,  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Charter-house,  where  he  died. 

SETTLOR,  n.  set'ler  [see  Settle  2]:  in  laic,  a  person 
who  settles  estates,  either  heritable  or  movable,  by  will  or 
marriage  contract,  or,  in  Scotland ,  by  disposition  mortis 
causa  —  *  for  the  cause  of  death  ’ — that  is,  which  will  only 
take  effect  after  death. 


SETUBAL— SEVEN. 

SETUBAL,  sd-tobdl  (frequently  and  erroneously  called 
by  the  English  St.  Ube’s)  :  important  seaport  city  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  20  in.  s.e.  of  Lisbon, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  S.,  which  forms  a  magnif¬ 
icent  harbor,  though  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  sand¬ 
banks.  The  harbor  is  furnished  with  a  light  house  and 
with  broad  and  handsome  quays,  and  is  protected  by  five 
forts;  but  the  valley  in  which  the  town  stands  is  com¬ 
pletely  commanded  by  neighboring  heights.  The  town 
owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  trade  in  the  muscadel 
and  white  wines,  in  sea-salt,  oranges,  lemons,  and  cork 
bark;  there  is  also  an  active  fishing  industry.  S.  is  the  old 
Roman  Cetobriga.  In  1755,  it  suffered  severely  from  an 
earthquake. — Pop.  17,000. 

SETULIFORM,  a.  se-tu' li-fawrm  [L.  setula,  a  little 
bristle — from  seta,  a  bristle;  forma,  shape]:  in  bot.,  thread¬ 
like.  Setulose,  a.  set-u-los' ,  resembling  a  little  bristle. 

SEVASTO'POL;  see  Sebastopol. 

SEVEN,  n.  sev'n  [AS.  seofon;  Goth,  sibun;  Dan.  syv; 
Gael,  seachd;  L.  septem;  Skr.  saptan,  seven]:  six  units 
and  one  more  (see  below):  Adj.  being  or  having  seven. 
Seventh,  a.  sev  nth,  following  the  sixth;  being  one  of 
seven  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  can  be  divided:  N. 
that  which  follows  the  sixth;  one  of  the  seven  equal  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  whole;  one  part  in  seven  (see  Seven,  below):  in 
music,  an  interval  which  is  a  semitone  less  than  an  octave — > 
called  a  major  seventh.  Seventhly,  ad.  -Vi,  in  the  seventh 
place.  Sev  enty,  a.  n.  -n-tl,  seven  times  ten.  Sev  en¬ 
tieth,  a.  -ti-eth,  the  ordinal  of  seventy:  N.  one  of  seventy 
equal  parts;  one  part  in  seventy;  that  which  follows  the 
sixty-ninth.  Minor  seventh,  in  music,  an  interval  of  four 
tones  and  two  major  semitones.  Defective  or  Dimin¬ 
ished  seventh,  an  interval  consisting  of  three  tones  and 
three  major  semitones.  SevEnfold,  a.  -fold  [seven,  and  fold]: 
repeated  seven  times.  Sevennight,  sen' nit  or  -nit  [seven, 
and  night] :  a  period  of  seven  days  and  seven  nights;  a 
week;  now  contracted  into  se’nnight  or  sennight.  Seven¬ 
teen,  a.  -ten  [seven,  and  ten]:  seven  and  ten.  Seven¬ 
teenth,  a.  n.  -tenth,  the  ordinal  of  seventeen;  the  seventh 
after  the  tenth;  one  part  of  seventeen. 

SEY'EN:  frequently  used  as  a  mystical  and  symbolical 
number,  also  simply  as  a  round  number  in  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  among  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  (Persians, 
Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  etc.).  The  reason 
for  the  preference  of  this  number  for  sacred  use  has  been 
found  in  its  consisting  of  three— the  number  of  the  sides 
of  a  triangle— and  four— the  sides  of  a  square,  these  being 
the  simplest  rectilineal  figures: — or  in  other  equally  vague 
circumstances.  The  real  reason,  however,  seems  to  be 
astronomical,  viz.,  the  observation  of  the  7  planets  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon — changing  every  7th  day.  (See  Week.) 
As  instances  of  the  use  of  the  number  seven  in  the  Old 
Test.,  we  find  the  Creation  completed  in  7  days,  wherefore 
the  seventh  day  was  kept  sacred;  every  7th  year  was  Sab¬ 
batical,  and  the  7  times  7th  year  ushered  in  the  Jobel-year 
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or  year  of  Jubilee.  The  three  Regalim ,  or  pilgrim  festi¬ 
vals  (Passah,  Festival  of  Weeks,  and  Tabernacles),  lasted  7 
days;  and  between  the  first  and  second  of  these  Feasts 
were  counted  7  weeks.  The  first  day  of  the  7th  month  was 
a  ‘  Holy  Convocation.’  The  Levitical  purifications  lasted 
7  days,  and  the  same  space  of  time  was  allotted  to  the 
celebration  of  weddings  and  the  mourniug  for  the  dead. 
In  innumerable  instances  in  the  Old  Test,  and  later  Jewish 
writings,  7  is  used  as  a  kind  of  round  number.  In  the 
New  Test,  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse  the  churches, 
candlesticks,  stars,  trumpets,  spirits,  all  to  the  number  of 
7 ;  and  the  7  horns,  and  7  eyes  of  the  Lamb.  The  same 
number  appears  again  either  divided  into  half  (3^  years, 
Rev.  xiii.  5;  xi.  3;  xii.  6;  etc.),  or  multiplied  by  ten — 70 
Israelites  go  to  Egypt,  the  exile  lasts  70  years,  there  are 
70  elders,  and  at  a  later  period  there  are  supposed  to  be  70 
languages  and  70  nations  upon  earth.  To  go  back  to  the 
earlier  documents,  we  find  in  a  similar  way  the  dove  sent 
out  the  second  time  7  days  after  her  first  mission, Pharaoh’s 
dream  shows  him  twice  7  kine,  twice  7  ears  of  corn,  etc. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  seven  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
to  Dionysos,  who,  according  to  Orphic  legends,  was  torn 
into  7  pieces;  and  it  was  particularly  sacred  in  Euboea, 
where  the  number  pervaded  almost  every  sacred,  private, 
or  domestic  relation.  Many  ancient  speculations  con¬ 
nected  the  number  seven  with  the  human  body  and  the 
phases  of  its  gradual  development  and  formation,  its 
critical  periods  of  sicknesses — partly  still  extant  as  super¬ 
stitious  notions.  The  Pythagoreans  made  much  of  this 
number,  giving  it  the  name  Athene,  Hermes,  Hephaistos, 
Heracles,  the  Virgin  unbegotten  and  unbegetting  (i.e.,  not 
to  be  obtained  by  multiplication),  Dionysos,  Rex,  etc. 
The  ‘seven  sacraments,’  the  ‘seven  Free  Arts,’  the  ‘seven 
wise  men,’  and  many  more  instances  show  the  importance 
attached  to  this  number.  It  had  a  great  part  in  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  middle  ages. 

SEVEN  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA:  churches  established 
in  Asia  Minor,  by  the  apostles:  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Perga- 
mos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea. 

SEVEN  DAYS’  BATTLES,  The:  see  (Battles  of)  Me- 
chanicsville:  Gaines’s  Mill:  Savage’s  Station:  Fra* 
zier’s  Farm:  Malvern  Hill:  also  Chickahominy. 

SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS,  in  Rom.  Cath.  Theol.:  Pride, 
Covetousness,  Lust.  Gluttony,  Anger,  Envy,  Sloth. 

SEVEN  DO  LORS  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
MARY,  Feast  of  the:  modern  festival  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church,  instituted  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  1725; 
which,  though  bearing  the  name  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  reality  regards  those  incidents  in  the  life  and 
passion  of  Christ  with  which  his  mother  is  most  closely 
associated:  it  is  celebrated  on  the  Friday  preceding  Palm 
Sunday  (q.v.).  The  ‘  dolors  ’  or  sorrows  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  have  long  been  a  favorite  theme  of  Rom.  Cath.  de¬ 
votion.  of  which  the  pathetic  Stabnt  Mater  Dolorosa  is  the 
best-known  and  most  popular  expression;  and  the  festival 
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of  Seven  Dolors  is  intended  to  individualize  tbe  inci¬ 
dents  or  her  sorrows  for  meditation.  The  seven  incidents 
referred  to  under  the  title  of  ‘dolors  ’  are:  1.  The  predic¬ 
tion  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34);  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt;  3. 
The  loss  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem;  4.  The  sight  of  Jesus 
bearing  his  cross  toward  Calvary;  5  The  sight  of  Jesus 
upon  the  cross;  6.  The  piercing  of  his  side  with  a  lance; 
7.  His  burial. 

SEVEN  GIFTS  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST,  in  Rom. 
Oath.  Theol  :  Wisdom,  Understanding,  Counsel,  Fortitude, 
Knowledge,  Piety,  and  tbe  Fear  of  the  Lord. 

SEVEN  PINES,  Battle  of:  engagement  in  Henrico  co., 
Va.,  1862,  May  31  and  June  1.  In  advancing  from  York- 
town  toward  Richmond,  the  Union  army  under  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  reached  the  Chickahominy  river  soon  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  this  time,  several  bat¬ 
tles  were  fought  in  this  vicinity,  and  one  occurred  about  two 
years  later.  "(See  Chickahominy,  Battles  of.)  The  left 
wing  crossed  the  river  May  20,  felled  timber,  constructed 
rifle-pits,  and  prepared  for  attack.  The  battle  known  as 
Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks  (one  part  of  the  force  being  at 
the  former,  and  another  at  the  latter  point),  began  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  31.  The  Union  forces  w'ere  commanded 
by  Gens.  Keyes  and  Heintzelman,  and  the  Confederates 
by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  The  Confederates  made  the  attack 
about  1  p.m.  and  forced  back  tbe  Union  troops.  During 
the  afternoon  the  latter  were  reinforced  by  a  corps  led  by 
Gen.  Sumner.  Toward  night  Gen.  Johnston  was  severely 
wounded,  and  the  command  of  his  troops  was  taken  by  Gen. 
G.  W.  Smith.  Early  the  next  morning  the  fighting  was  re¬ 
newed.  The  Union  troops  soon  regained  the  positions  that 
they  had  lost  the  preceding  day,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
Confederate  force  was  put  to  flight,  leaving  large  stores  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  Gens.  Heintzelman  and  Sumner 
desired  to  follow  the  retreating  force  to  Richmond,  which 
was  only  four  or  five  m.  distant,  and  could  have  been  easily 
taken;  but  Gen.  McClellan,  though  he  had  about  35,000 
troops  in  reserve,  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
The  battle  was  bravely  fought  on  both  sides.  The  Union 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  nearly  6,000, 
and  the  Confederate  loss  about  8,000. 

SEVEN  PRINCIPAL  VIRTUES,  in  Rom.  Cath.  Theol.  : 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  Tem¬ 
perance.  The  first  three  are  called  also  Theological  Vir¬ 
tues,  the  other  four  are  known  as  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS  of  Ephesus:  heroes  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  legend,  related  first  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  close 
of  the  6tli  c.  ( Be,  Gloria  Martyrum,  c.  95),  but  of  date  as¬ 
signed  to  the  3d  c.  and  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under  Decius.  According  to  the  narrative,  during  the 
flight  of  the  Christians  from  the  persecution,  seven  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Ephesus  took  refuge  in  a  cave  near  the  city,  where 
they  were  discovered  by  their  pursuers,  who  walled  up  the 
entrance,  to  starve  them  to  death.  A  miracle,  however, 
was  interposed  on  their  behalf:  they  fell  into  a  preternat- 
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aral  sleep,  in  -which  they  lay  nearly  200  years.  The  con¬ 
cealment  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  250  or  251 ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  447,  that  they  were 
reauimated.  On  awaking,  they  imagined  that  their  sleep 
had  been  but  of  a  single  night;  and  on  one  of  the  party 
(supposing  the  persecution  still  in  progress)  going  with 
caution  into  the  city  to  purchase  provisions  privately,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  erected  in  triumph,  on  the  churches  and 
other  buildings,  a  cross,  which,  as  it  seemed,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  he  had  seen  the  obiect  of  contempt  and  blas¬ 
phemy.  When  he  tendered  at  a  baker’s  shop  a  coin  of  the 
time  of  Decius,  their  wonderful  history  became  known, 
and  they  were  conducted  in  triumphant  procession  into  the 
city  of  Ephesus;  but,  according  to  one  of  various  end¬ 
ings  of  the  legend,  they  all  fell  asleep  again  at  the  same 
moment.  The  legend  reappears  with  variations  at  later 
periods  of  Christian  history. 

SEVEN  STARS:  the  Pleiades. 

SEV  ENTEEN-YEAR  LOCUST:  see  Cicada  (G.  Sep- 
temdecim). 

SEVENTH-DAY  AD  VENTISTS:  one  of  several  di¬ 
vergent  branches  of  the  followers  of  William  Miller  (q.v.). 
It  originated  1844;  and  since  1855  has  had  the  chief  centre 
of  its  organization  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  S.-D.A. 
mostly  believe  that  the  prophetic  ‘cleansing  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,’  preceding  the  future  personal  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  of  undetermined  duration,  and  began  about  1844. 
They  advocate  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath;  baptism  by 
immersion;  the  non-immortality  of  man;  the  final  literal 
destruction  of  the  wicked,  after  an  intermediate  state  of 
sleep  common  to  all,  the  righteous  only  receiving  the  gift 
of  eternal  life.  In  other  respects  they  agree  with  the 
evangelical  churches,  but  call  the  Bible  their  creed,  and  re¬ 
fer  inquirers  to  such  of  their  books  as  Uriah  Smith’s  Syn¬ 
opsis  of  Present  Truth.  Their  polity  is  congregational  and 
independent.  The  Year-book,  1896,  maps  the  United 
States  in  6  general  conference  districts,  several  extending 
into  Brit.  America;  gives  8  foreign  conferences,  of  which 
4  are  in  Europe,  2  are  in  Australia,  1  New  Zealand,  and  1 
s.  Africa.  The  Sabbath-school  membership,  U.  S.  and 
abroad,  was  54,686,  There  is  an  International  Medical 
Missionary  and  Benevolent  Association,  and  at  Battle 
Creek  a  very  large  Sanitarium,  with  a  connected  training 
school  for  medical  missionaries  and  missionary  nurses. 
The  publishing  assoc,  at  Battle  Creek  has  a  plant  of  $21 1  ,- 
£59.77;  its  total  assets  were  $532,511.95,  surplus  $23,041 .33. 
There  is  also  a  Pacific  publishing  company,  with  resources 
of  $396,002  and  and  another  in  Australia.  Statistics  for 
1896  are:  ministers,  326;  licentiates,  257,  churches,  1,331; 
membership,  47,680,  a  gain  of  64  per  cent,  since  1890;  con¬ 
tributions  for  all  purposes,  $309,142.  The  membership  is 
distributed  principally  as  follows:  Mich,  has  14  per  cent, 
of  the  total;  Pacific  states,  13  per  cent.;  Iowa,  6  per  cent.; 
and  Wis.,  Kan.,  and  Minn.,  about  5  per  cent.  each.  The 
principal  educational  institution  is  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
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Coll.,  founded  1874,  with  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart¬ 
ments,  and  having  (1895-6)  a  total  of  24  instructors  and 
716  students  ;  Geo.  W.  Caviness,  a.m.,  pres.  There  are  8 
colleges  and  academies  in  the  United  States,  1  in  Europe, 

1  in  s.  Africa,  and  1  in  Australia,  besides  numerous 
church  and  industrial  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  leading  church  papers  are  the  Advent  Review 
and  Sabbath  Herald ,  Battle  Creek  ;  and  the  Signs  of  the 
Times,  Oakland,  Cal.  In  1902  there  were  in  the  U.  S. 
1,610  churches,  435  ministers,  and  63,521  communicants. 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS  :  see  Baptists,  Seventh- 
day  :  Sabbath. 

SEV  ENTY,  The  ;  or  Alexandrine  Version  ;  usually 
Septuagint  (often  denoted  by  LXX.) :  most  ancient  ex¬ 
tant  Gr.  transl.  of  the  Old  Test.  :  see  Septuagint. 

SEVEN  WEEKS’  WAR  :  the  great  conflict  in  1866  for 
German  supremacy,  between  Prussia  and  Italy  on  one  side 
and  Austria  on  the  other,  in  which  the  two  allied  nations 
were  victorious. 

SEVEN  WISE  MASTERS  :  title  of  a  mediaeval  collec¬ 
tion  of  tales,  important  from  its  contents  and  its  popular¬ 
ity.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  as  follows  :  A  certain  prince’s 
son,  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  wisdom  by  seven  sages, 
finds,  from  an  examination  of  the  stars,  on  his  return  to  his 
father’s  court,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  if  he 
speaks  a  word  within  seven  days.  A  revengeful  woman 
endeavors  to  persuade  his  father  to  put  him  to  death,  each 
day  relating  an  artful  story  with  that  wicked  purpose,  but 
its  effect  was  daily  neutralized  by  a  rival  narrative  told 
by  each  of  the  sages.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days,  the 
prince  himself  was  enabled  to  disclose  the  base  design. — 
The  work  is  undoubtedly  of  oriental  though  unascertained 
origin.  Some  have  thought  to  trace  it  in  Arabic  as  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  Indian  sources  before  the  10th  c.  Nearest  to  the 
original  form  appears  to  stand  the  Eight  Rights  of  Nakh- 
schebi,  Persian  adaptation  of  the  Indian  Tutiname  (Brock- 
liaus,  Leip.  1845).  It  passed  into  the  literature  of  w. 
Europe  in  the  11th  or  12th  c.,  through  two  redactions,  a 
Hebrew  and  a  Greek  ;  and  spread  through  Christendom, 
under  all  sorts  of  names,  and  with  all  sorts  of  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  verse  and  in  prose.  Latin  versions  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

SEVEN  WISE  MEN  :  collective  designation  of  a  number 
of  Greek  sages,  who  lived  about  b.c.  620-548,  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  practical  wisdom.  Their 
moral  and  social  experience  was  embodied  in  brief  aphor¬ 
isms  in  verse  and  in  prose.  The  names  of  the  Seven,  as 
usually  given,  are  Solon  (q.v.),  Thales  (q.v.),  Pittacus(q.v.), 
Bias  (q.v.),  Chilon,  Cleobulus,  and  Periander  of  Corinth  ; 
but  there  is  not  unanimity  among  the  ancients  either  as  re¬ 
gards  the  names,  the  number,  the  history,  or  the  sayings 
of  these  famous  sages,  of  which  the  fragments  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  in  Orelli’s  Opuscula  Grcecorum  Vete- 
rum,  Sententiosa  et  Moralia  (Leip.  1819). 
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SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR. 

SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  in  Ancient 
'Pimes:  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Semiramis  at  Babylon,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
the  Statue  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  by  Phidias,  the  Mausoleum 
(q.v.),  the  Colossus  (q.v.)  at  Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria.  This  cycle  of  seven  wonders  originated  among 
the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  were 
described  in  a  special  work  by  Philo  of  Byzantium,  which 
has  been  edited  by  Orelli. 

SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR,  The:  the  third,  last,  and  by 
far  the  longest  (1750-63)  and  most  terrible  of  the  contests 
for  the  possession  of  Silesia  (q.v.).  During  the  two  former 
wars,  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  had  too  much 
other  work  on  hand  in  maintaining  her  claims  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  dominions  (see  Succession,  War  of  Austrian)  to 
offer  very  effective  resistance  to  the  aggression  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia;  but  after  her  triumph  iu  the  Austrian 
contest,  she  renewed  the  struggle  for  Silesia,  which  had 
been  snatched  from  her  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest 
straits.  She  found  Czarina  Elizabeth,  the  King  of  Poland 
and  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Louis  XV.  of  France  (or 
rather  Madame  de  Pompadour),  ready  for  an  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  with  her.  On  the  other  hand,  Britain 
(then  at  war  with  France)  engaged  to  assist  Prussia  with  an 
army  in  Hanover,  and  with  subsidies  when  necessary. 
Frederick,  resolving  to  anticipate  his  enemies,  and  secure 
a  safe  basis  for  future  operations,  made  a  sudden  advance 
(1756,  Aug.)  on  Dresden  with  60  000  men,  took  possession 
of  the  country,  which  he  governed  from  this  time  with 
slight  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  cooped  up  the 
Saxon  army,  18,000 strong,  between  Pirna  and  Konigstein. 
The  Austrians  under  Browne,  advancing  to  relieve  their 
allies,  were  met  by  Frederick  at  Lobositz  (Oct.  1),  and 
after  an  indecisive  contest,  retreated.  The  Saxons  then 
surrendered  (Oct.  14).  and  were  mostly  incorporated  with 
the  Prussian  army,  which  went  into  winter-quarters  in 
Saxony  and  Silesia. — The  second  campaign  (1757)  began 
with  the  addition  of  Sweden  (subsidized  by  France)  as  a 
fourth  in  the  Austrian  coalition,  in  order  to  recover  Pome¬ 
rania;  and  the  German  Reich  or  Empire  raised  an  army  of 
33.000,  to  assist  Austria.  A  combined  attack  was  made  by 
a  French  army  (100,000)  on  Hanover;  another  French  army 
(30,000)  on  Hesse-Cassel  (ally  of  Prussia),  with  a  view  to 
reach  Saxony;  an  Austrian  army  from  Bohemia  on  Saxony 
and  another  on  Silesia,  both  of  them  at  first  united  under 
Marshal  Daun,  but  (1760)  separated  under  Daun  and  Lou¬ 
don;  the  Russians  (100,000)  on  the  e.  and  n.e.;  and  the 
Swedes  (22,000)  in  Pomerania;  while  the  imperial  army 
sometimes  joined  the  s.  French,  and  sometimes  the  w. 
Austrian  armies.  To  oppose  these  armies,  numbering  in 
all  430,000.  Frederick  had  the  combined  British-Hanove- 
rian- Hessian  army  (60,000)  in  Hanover,  and  a  Prussian  army 
of  200,000,  distributed  over  the  various  points  attacked; 
but  he  relied  much  on  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  aud 
the  completeness  of  his  plans.  In  April,  Frederick,  leav¬ 
ing  a  corps  of  24,000  under  Lewald  to  resist  the  Swedes 
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and  Russians,  invaded  Bohemia,  drove  in  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  Austrians  upon  their  main  army,  which  he 
then  completely  rouled  at  Prague  (May  6),  with  a  loss  on 
his  side  of  18,000,  and  of  19,000  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians-, 
Marshals  Schwerin  (Prussian)  and  Browne  (Austrian)  fell 
in  this  conflict.  Frederick  immediately  invested  Prague, 
to  which  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  46,000  men,  had 
retreated,  but  Dauu,  who  advanced  from  Moravia  to  its 
relief,  inflicted  on  the  Prussians  a  crushing  defeat  at  Kolin 
(June  18),  and  forced  them  to  retire  from  Bohemia.  The 
n.  French  army  had  meanwhile,  under  Marshal  d’Estrees, 
advanced  into  Hanover,  defeated  the  incapable  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Hastenbeck  (July  26),  and  compelled  him 
to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  whole  of  his  army, 
except  the  Hanoverians,  should  be  disbanded.  But  the 
British  govt,  refused  to  ratify  this  shameful  treaty,  and 
speedily  raised  another  army  of  similar  composition,  which 
was  placed  under  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who 
drove  back  the  French,  and  proved  himself  so  capable  to 
hold  them  in  check  that  Frederick  ceased  to  have  appre¬ 
hensions  from  this  quarter.  The  s.  French  army  under 
Soubise  had  also  advanced  in  conjunction  with  the  im 
perialists  under  the  Prince  of  Hildburghausen  in  the  direc 
tion  of  Saxony,  but  Frederick,  contesting  this  valuable 
vantage-ground,  fell  upon  them  at  Rossbach  (q.v.)  (Nov.  5), 
and  put  them  to  rout.  During  his  absence,  however,  thi? 
Austrians  had  broken  into  Silesia,  defeated  his  armies,  and 
compelled  them  to  retire;  so,  compelled  to  utmost  speed 
in  returning,  he  collected  a  small  army,  defeated  a  thrice 
as  numerous  force  of  Austrians  under  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  at  Leuthen  (Dec.  5),  and  recovered  Silesia.  On 
the  e.,  the  Russians  had  appeared  in  great  force,  captured 
Memel,  committing  horrible  devastations,  and  had  routed 
Lewald  at  Grossjagerndorf  (Aug.  30),  when  the  change  of 
Russian  policy  due  to  the  illness  and  apparently  impending 
demise  of  the  czarina,  caused  them  to  relinquish  almost  all 
their  conquests;  Lewald  then  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Swedes,  driving  them  under  the  walls  of  Stralsund.  Thus 
closed  the  second  campaign,  leaving  matters  much  as  at  the 
commencement. — Duke  Ferdinand  opened  the  third  cam¬ 
paign  (1758)  by  driving  the  French  from  Lower  Saxony, 
pursued  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  near 
Krefeld  (June  23);  but  Contades,  the  new  French  com¬ 
mander,  having  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Soubise,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  till,  receiving  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  12,000  British,  Ferdinand  again  advanced,  throwing 
Contades  between  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  and  Soubise  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhine  and  Main.  Meanwhile,  Frederick  had 
not  been  idle,  for  after  being  driven  out  of  Moravia  (which 
he  had  invaded  in  spriug)  by  Daun,  he  marched  n.  with  a 
portion  of  his  army  to  meet  the  Russians,  who— the  czarina 
having  recovered— had  again  invaded  Brandenburg;  and 
defeated  them  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Zorudorf  (Aug.  25), 
compelling  them  to  retreat  into  Poland.  Frederick’s 
presence  was  next  needed  in  Saxony,  where  his  brother. 
Prince  Henry,  was  hard  pressed  by  Daun  with  superior 
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forces;  but  on  liis  arrival  the  Austrians  retreated  e.  till 
Oct.  14,  when  Daun  turned,  took  Frederick  completely  by 
surprise,  and  gave  him  a  severe  defeat  at  Hochkirch  (q.v.), 
though  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Prussians  were  again 
in  possession  of  Saxony.  Thus  passed  another  campaign 
with  a  slight  advantage  to  the  Prussians. — The  fourth 
campaign  (1759),  though  signalized  by  only  two  great  ac¬ 
tions,  was  unfortunate  for  Prussia.  The  French  under 
Soubise  had  captured  Frankfurt  during  the  winter,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  attempting  to  recover  it,  was  defeated 
at  Bergen  (Apr.  13),  by  Broglie  (successor  of  Soubise),  and 
compelled  to  resign  the  whole  of  Hesse  to  the  French;  but 
his  signal  victory  at  Minden  (Aug.  1)  over  Coutades  and 
Broglie,  and  that  of  his  relative,  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  at  Gohfeld  on  the  same  day,  recovered  most  of 
Westphalia,  and  drove  the  s.  French  beyond  the  Lahn  and 
Rhine.  But  in  the  Saxon  district,  though  Prince  Henry 
invaded  Bohemia  (Apr.),  capturing  immense  supplies,  and 
cleared  Franconia  (May)  of  Austrians  and  imperialists,  he 
subsequently  evacuated  Saxony,  which  was  then  occupied 
by  the  imperialists,  and  Loudon’s  Austrians  advanced  into 
Lusatia.  In  Silesia,  Fouque  gallantly  kept  the  Austrians 
at  bay;  and  Dohna  continued  to  coop  up  the  Swedes  about 
Stralsund,  keeping  at  the  same  time  an  eye  on  the  Rus¬ 
sians;  but  the  latter  soon  gathered  in  such  force  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  His  successor.  Wedel,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bar  their  advance,  was  routed  near  Zftllichau  (July 
23);  and  though  Frederick  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
attacked  them  at  Kunersdorf  (q.v.)  (Aug.  12),  and  had 
almost  gained  the  day,  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Loudon  with 
an  Austrian  force  turned  the  tide,  and  converted  this  al¬ 
most  victory  into  the  most  signal  defeat  of  the  Prussians  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  war.  On  the  following  morning,  he  could 
hardly  muster  5,000  men;  but,  luckily,  the  Russians  did 
not  follow  up  their  victory;  and  by  perseverance,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  monarch  succeeded  in  raising  another  army  28,000 
strong.  Though  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
prevent  the  meditated  junction  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
in  Brandenburg;  yet,  oy  skilful  maneuvering,  he  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  Russians  to  retire  to  Poland;  and  Prince 
Henry,  by  cutting  off  supplies,  forced  the  Austrians  into 
Saxony.  Nov.  21,  however,  he  suffered  a  severe  blow  in 
the  capture  of  Finck  with  11,000  Prussians,  at  Maxen  in 
Saxony.  With  greatly  diminished  strength,  an  exhausted 
treasury  (supplied  chiefly  by  the  English  subsidy,  the  taxes 
of  Saxony,  and  forced  contributions  on  Mecklenburg, 
Saxony,  and  Anhalt),  a  desolated  territory  incapable  of 
affording  either  men  or  supplies,  and  gloomy  forebodings 
of  the  final  issue,  though  with  unfaltering  resolution  never 
to  yield,  Frederick  prepared  for  his  fifth  campaign  (1760). 
— His  army  in  Prussia,  now  reduced  to  90,000,  mostly 
foreigners  and  raw  recruits,  was  still  further  diminished 
by  the  capture  of  Fouque  with  8,000  men  in  Silesia,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Marshal  Loudon’s  conquest  of  that  province, 
though  the  brilliant  victory  of  Lieguitz  (Aug.  15)  subse¬ 
quently  restored  to  Frederick  the  n.w.  division  of  it;  he 
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then  joined  liis  brother,  Prince  H*ury,  drove  "t fie  Russia-aa 
across  the  Oder,  and  Daun  into  Bohemia;  but  his  strength 
was  now  becoming  glaringly  insufficient  for  the  task  to 
which  he  had  set  himself;  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
captured  and  plundered  Berlin  (Oct.  3);  the  Swedes  came 
down  from  the  north,  and  Loudon’s  Austrians  upward 
through  Silesia,  so  that  he  was  fairly  in  the  toils  But, 
like  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  the  hunters,  he  turned  on  his 
most  able  and  pertinacious  adversary,  Daun,  terribly  routed 
him  at  Torgau  (Nov.  8),  in  Saxony,  then  drove  Loudon 
into  Glatz,  and  frightened  away  the  Russians  to  Poland, 
and  the  Swedes  to  Stralsund.  In  the  w.,  the  fortune  of 
Prussia  was  iu  the  ascendant,  and  the  French,  defeated  by 
Prince  Charles  of  Brunswick  at  Einsdorf  (July  13),  and  by 
Duke  Ferdinand  at  Marburg  (July  31),  were  again  confined 
to  Hesse. — The  sixth  campaign  (1761)  on  the  Rhine  began 
more  auspiciously  for  Frederick,  as  the  French  were  driven 
in  detail  from  their  strongholds,  lost  their  supplies  by 
capture,  suffered  defeat  by  the  Hanoverians  at  Langensalza 
(Feb.  14),  and  by  Duke  Ferdinand  at  Villingshausen  (July 
15),  though  in  the  end  Broglie  and  Soubise  again  gained 

Possession  of  Hesse.  In  Silesia,  Frederick  attempted  to 
ar  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  so  as  to  prevent  their  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Russians  and  so  opposing' 180,000  men  to  his 
poor  remnant  of  50.000;  but  in  vain;  however,  their  junc¬ 
tion  was  productive  of  no  ill  results  to  him,  for  scarcity  of 
provisions  speedily  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  to 
Poland,  after  which  Loudon  retired  to  Upper  Silesia,  capt¬ 
uring  Schweidnitz  with  3,700  men  on  his  way.  Iu  Saxony, 
Prince  Henry  had  to  retreat  before  Daun,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sians  were  ejected  from  Pomerania  by  the  Russians  and 
Swedes,  all  subsidies  from  Britain  stopped  by  the  Earl  of 
Bute  after  George  II.’s  death,  and  the  country  ravaged  in 
all  directions;  so  that  Prussia  was  almost  at  its  last  gasp. 
Frederick’s  assailants  had  cooped  him  up  within  s.  Bran¬ 
denburg  and  n.w.  Silesia;  and  though  he  was  as  resolute 
as  ever  to  fight  ori,  it  seemed  that  another  campaign  must 
bring  him  to  ruin.  But  ihe  death  of  the  czarina  1762,  Jan. 
5,  converted  the  most  powerful  of  his  enemies  into  a  fast 
friend;  Sweden,  which  had  suffered  uninterrupted  reverses 
during  the  whole  war,  also  retired  from  the  alliance — and 
the  seventh  campaign  (1762)  began  on  equal  terms,  as 
Austria  and  France  were  almost  as  much  exhausted  as 
Prussia.  On  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  submit  her  cause  to 
arbitration,  Czar  Peter  III.  joined  his  army  to  that  of 
Frederick;  but  his  successor,  Catharine  II.,  ordered  the 
return  of  the  army,  though  her  strict  neutrality  was  itself 
an  immense  benefit.  Frederick  had  now  no  fears  for  the 
result,  nor  had  he  reason  for  fears;  for  July  21  he  drove  an 
Austrian  force  from  its  intrenehments  at  Burkersdorf,  and 
following  up  his  success  routed  Daun  at  Reichenbach  (Aug. 
16),  and  took  Schweidnitz  (Oct.  9);  while  Prince  Henry, 
by  a  series  of  fortunate  maneuvers,  possessed  himself  of 
the  passes  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  with  the  valuable  aid  of 
Seidlitz,  completely  overthrew  the  other  Austrian  army  at 
Freiberg  (Oct.  22);  and  the  two  Brunswicks  nobly  sus* 
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tained  the  glory  of  Prussia -at  Wilhelmsthal  (June  24)  and 
Luternberg  (July  23),  capturing  Cassel,  and  recovering  the 
whole  of  Hesse.  France  now  gave  up  a  contest  from  which 
she  had  gathered  nothing  hut  exhaustion  and  military  dis¬ 
grace,  and  concluded  treaties  with  Britain  and  Prussia; 
while  Prussia  and  Austria  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Saxony  and  Silesia,  of  which  the  astute  Frederick 
took  advantage  to  send  Kleist  on  a  raid  through  Franconia 
and  Bavaria,  which  had  the  elfect  of  withdrawing  the 
minor  German  states  from  the  coalition.  Maria  Theresa 
was  now  left  alone,  and  sorely  against  her  will  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  1763,  Feb. 
15,  which  finally  acknowledged  Frederick  the  lord  of 
Silesia  This  long  and  desperate  conflict  made  no  change 
in  the  territorial  distribution  of  Europe;  but  it  increased 
tenfold  the  moral  power  of  Prussia,  and  gave  its  army  a 
prestige  which  it  retained  till  the  battle  of  Jena.  It  cost 
Europe  a  million  lives,  and  prostrated  the  strength  of  almost 
all  the  powers  who  had  engaged  in  it. — See  for  full  account, 
Carlyle’s  History  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

SEVER,  v.  eerier  [F.  sewer,  to  wean — from  L.  separdre, 
to  sever:  It.  severare,  sevrare,  to  sunder  (see  Separate)]:  # 
to  part  forcibly  from  the  rest;  to  rend  asunder;  to  divide; 
to  keep  distinct  or  apart;  to  part  by  cutting;  to  put  in  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  or  places;  to  distinguish;  to  make  a  separa¬ 
tion.  Severing,  imp.:  N.  act  of  one  who  severs;  a  parting 
or  disjunction.  Severed,  pp.  -3rd.  Sev  eral,  a.  -er-dl 
[mid.  L.  separate,  something  separate] :  separate;  different; 
consisting  of  a  small  number;  more  than  two,  distinct; 
divers:  N.  each  particular,  or  a  small  number  taken  singly. 
Sev'eral'ity,  n.  - al'i-ti ,  in  OE.,  a  state  of  separation  from 
the  rest  or  from  all  others;  distinction.  Sev  erally,  ad. 
-al-li,  separately;  distinctly;  apart  from  others.  Sev¬ 
eralty.  n.  serier-dl-ti ,  said  of  the  lands  or  property  which 
an  individual  holds  in  his  own  right  and  interest  only. 
Sev'erance,  n.  -dns,  the  act  of  severing.  A  joint  and 
several  bond  or  obligation,  one  signed  by  two  or  more 
persons,  each  being  liable  to  pay  the  whole  should  the 
others  fail  to  do  so  (see  Joint  and  Several).— Syn.  of 
‘sever’:  to  part;  divide;  sunder;  separate;  segregate;  dis¬ 
join;  disunite;  partition;  detach;  disconnect. 

SEVERAL:  see  under  Sever. 

SEVERE,  a.  se-ver'  [F.  severe — from  L.  severus,  strict, 
severe:  It.  severo ]:  harsh;  extremely  strict  or  exact,  apt  to 
punish;  earnest;  rigid;  stern;  unpitying;  austere;  sober; 
sedate;  intense,  as  cold;  distressing,  as  pain;  inclement,  as 
the  weather;  searching,  as  a  test  or  trial;  excessive;  rigidly 
adherent  to  a  certain  rule  or  standard,  as  applied  to  style  in 
art;  not  employing  unnecessary  amplification  or  ornament, 
said  of  the  style  of  a  speaker  or  writer;  close;  concise. 
Severe'ly,  ad.  41,  painfully;  gravely;  austerely;  rigor¬ 
ously,  Severity,  n.  se-ver'l-ti  [F.  severite — from  L.  sever' - 
itatern] :  cruel  treatment;  harshness;  rigor;  extreme  strict¬ 
ness;  extreme  degree;  keenness;  inclemency. — Syn.  of 
‘severe’:  sharp;  censorious;  hard,  rigorous;  rigid;  austere; 
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morose;  harsh;  cruel;  inexorable;  strict;  close;  grave; 
sober;  sedate;  painful;  afflictive;  concise;  stern;  exact; 
rough;  tart;  acrimonious;  sarcastic;  satirical;  cutting;  bit¬ 
ing;  keen. 

SEVERIANS,  n.  se-ver'i-anz:  in  clth.  hist.,  party  of  Mon 
ophysites  who  followed  the  teaching  of  Severus,  who  be¬ 
came  patriarch  of  Antioch  513.  He  asserted  that  the 
body  of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  resurrection,  was  corruptible. 

SEVERN,  Severn:  one  of  the  most  important  and 
beautiful,  and  after  the  Thames  the  largest,  of  the  rivers 
of  England.  It  rises  from  a  chalybeate  spring  on  the  e, 
side  of  Plinlimmon,  about  11  m.  w,  of  Llanidloes,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales.  Flowing  e.  to  Llanidloes,  to 
which  town  it  retains  its  original  British  name  Hafren,  it 
afterward  flows  n.e.  to  the  e.  boundary  of  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  then  past  Bridgenorth,  and  s.  through  Worcester 
and  Gloucester,  in  which  last  it  begins  to  form  its  estuary. 
It  is  navigable  for  barges  to  Welshpool,  in  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  180  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  entire  length  is  210 
m.,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  more  than  6,000  sq.  m. 
The  chief  affluents  are  the  Terne,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Avon  on  the  e.,  and  the  Teme  and  Wye  on  the  w. 
A  canal  18£  m.  long,  navigable  for  vessels  of  350  tons,  ex¬ 
tends  from  Gloucester  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  estuary 
of  the  river,  shortening  the  navigation  of  its  lower  course. 
The  Montgomery  canal  extends  from  Welshpool  to  New¬ 
ton,  and  other  canals  establish  communication  between 
the  S.  and  the  Thames.  Trent,  Mersey,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  rivers  of  middle  England.  The  bore,  or  tidal  wave, 
which  rushes  up  the  S.  with  a  velocity  at  times  of  14  m. 
an  hour,  raises  the  water  9  ft.  in  height  at  Gloucester, 
below  which  embankments  have  been  constructed. 

SEVE'RUS,  Lucius  Septimius:  Roman  emperor  (the 
21st):  146,  Apr.  11 — 211,  Feb.  4  (reigned  193-211);  b.  near 
Leptis  Magna,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  of  a  Roman 
family  of  equestrian  rank.  After  an  excellent  education, 
he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  became  pretor  178.  He 
was  subsequently  commander  of  a  legion  in  Gaul,  and  gov. 
of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  Pannonia,  and  other  provinces. 
After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
193,  at  Carnutum,  and  promptly  marched  on  Rome,  where 
the  puppet  Julianus  had  by  purchase  obtained  the  impe¬ 
rial  purple.  His  arrival  before  Rome  was  the  death-signal 
for  Julianus;  and  after  taking  vengeance  on  the  murderers 
of  Pertinax,  converting  his  most  formidable  rival,  Clodius 
Albinus,  into  an  ally  by  creating  him  Caesar,  and  distribut¬ 
ing  an  extravagant  largess  to  his  soldiers,  he  marched 
against  Pescennius  Niger,  and  conquered  him  at  Issus, 
195.  A  glorious  campaign  in  the  East,  and  a  three  years’ 
siege,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  desperate  struggle  with  his  jealous  rival, 
Clodius  Albinus,  whom,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  at 
Lyon,  in  which  150,000  were  engaged  on  each  side,  he 
conquered  in  197.  The  usual  games  to  the  degenerate 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  largesses  to  the  troops,  followed; 
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alter  which  S.  returned  to  Asia,  accompanied  b;y  nis  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  had  brilliant  success  in  the  campaign 
cf  198  against  the  Parthiaus,  and  took  and  plundered 
their  cap.,  Ctesiphon.  After  a  war  with  the  Arabs,  in 
which  S.’s  usual  good-fortune  deserted  him,  and  a  general 
visit  to  his  various  eastern  dominions,  he  returned  ,to 
Rome  202,  and  gratified  the  popular  taste  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  shows  of  unparalleled  magnificence,  also  distribut¬ 
ing  another  extravagant  largess  to  the  citizens  and  pretori- 
aus.  A  rebellion  in  Britain  drew  him  to  that  country  208; 
and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  he  marched,  it  is 
said,  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  island,  encountering 
enormous  hardships,  to  which  no  less  than  50,000  of  his 
soldiers  succumbed,  and  securing  no  permanent  advan¬ 
tages.  To  secure  to  some  extent  the  natives  of  s.  Britain 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Meatse  and  Caledonians,  S.  re¬ 
paired  or  partially  built  the  wall  which  bears  his  name, 
and  died  soon  afterward  at  York.  S.  was  an  able,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  just  ruler,  and  a  skilful  though  not  great  warrior; 
but  of  a  cold,  calculating  nature,  and  totally  devoid  of  high 
moral  sentiment. 

SEVE'RUS,  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander:  see  Al¬ 
exander  Severus. 

SEVE'RUS,  Wall  of,  as  it  has  been  erroneously 
called:  rampart  of  stone  which  seems  to  have  been  built 
by  Emperor  Hadrian  120,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Sol- 
wa}r,  on  the  border  between  England  and  Scotland.  On 
the  first  subjugation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  a  line  of 
forts  had  been  constructed  by  Agricola,  extending  from 


l  F;rticn  of  the  Wall  of  Severus  or  of  Hadrian,  near  Housestead, 

Northumberland. 

the  Forth  at  Edinburgh  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton.  Em¬ 
peror  Hadrian,  visiting  Britain  120,  threw  up  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  province  a  wall  of  stone  extending  across 
the  island,  between  the  Tyne  and  Solway  Firth.  Twenty 
years  later,  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  lieut.,  Lollius  Urbicus, 
had  gained  fresh  advantages  over  the  northern  tribes,  em 
deavored  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  by  erect- 
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inir  a  ram  purl  be  ween  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  connecting 
Agricola’s  line  of  forts.  Lut  after  a  vain  struggle  of  6\J 
years,  the  Romms  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
whole  district  between  the  walls,  and  208  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  repaired  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  hence  erroneously  called 
the  wall  of  Severus.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  c.,  The¬ 
odosius,  for  a  brief  period,  reasserted  the  Roman  dominion 
over  the  district  between  the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Ha¬ 
drian,  which,  in  honor  of  Emperor  Valens,  obtained  the 
name  Valentia.  But  this  newly  established  province  was 
soon  lost,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Romans  finally 
abandoned  Britain.  Many  remains  of  the  Roman  walls 
are  yet  traced.  See  Bruce’s  Handbook  to  the  Roman  Wall 
f3d  ed.  1885). 

SEVIER',  John:  pioneer:  1745,  Sep.  23—1815,  Sep. 
24;  b.  Rockingham  co.,  Va.  The  family  was  of  French 
origin.  S.  was  educated  at  the  acad.  in  Fredericksburg, 
Va. ;  married  at  the  age  of  17  years,  and  founded  a  settle¬ 
ment,  Newmarket,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  He  showed 
skill  and  prowess  in  conflicts  with  the  red  men,  and  was 
appointed  capt.  in  the  Va.  line  1772.  He  moved  to  the 
new  settlement  of  Watauga,  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mts., 
the  same  year,  and  rose  at  once  to  prominence  by  his  mili¬ 
tary  talent.  He  served  with  Lord  Dunmore  against  the 
Shawuees  1773-4.  Returning  to  his  home  at  Watauga,  he 
drew  up,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies 
and  England,  a  petition  of  the  settlers  to  the  legislature  of 
N.  C.,  asking  for  annexation:  thus  what  is  now  Tennessee 
became  a  co.  of  N.  C.  S.  was  appointed  co.  clerk  and 
judge;  was  elected  col.  by  the  people,  and,  enlisting  every 
able-bodied  man,  harassed  the  Indians,  himself  performing 
brilliant  feats  of  valor.  When  Tenn.  became  a  state  inde¬ 
pendent  of  N.  C.,  S.  was  chosen  gov.  1785,  Mar.  1.  Gov. 
Caswell  of  N.  C.  proclaimed  the  new  govt,  a  revolt,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  abandoned.  S.  was  made  prisoner.  N.  C. 
later  ceded  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  as  ‘  territory 
s.  of  the  Ohio  river.’  S.  was  appointed  brig. gen.  of  the 
militia  1789,  and  chosen  delegate  to  congress  1790.  He 
was  elected  gov.  of  the  state  of  Tenn.  at  its  admission  into 
the  Union  1796,  and  was  thrice  re-elected;  again  after 
1803  he  was  thrice  re-elected  to  the  governorship.  He  was 
representative  of  Tenn.  in  congress  1811-15,  and  at  his 
death  was  member-elect  for  a  third  term.  See  Life  by 
J.  R.  Gilmore  (1886). 

SEVIER,  sev-er',  Lake:  lake  of  salt-water  in  Millard 
co.,  Utah,  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  territory,  and  in  the  S. 
desert;  about  125  m.  s.s.w.  from  Salt  Lake  City,  about 
4,600  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  varies  in  area,  being  consid¬ 
erably  reduced  in  size  when  the  air  is  dry  and  evaporation 
rapid,  but  in  general  is  about  20  m.  long  and  covers  about 
15G  sq.  m.  There  are  no  trees  and  few  shrubs  along  its 
shores,  and  no  islands  in  the  lake.  At  the  n.  end  it  receives 
the  S.  river,  its  only  tributary,  and  it  has  no  outlet.  Ex 
cept  on  the  n.,  it  is  bordered  by  mountains.  Fish  which 
reach  the  lake  from  fresh-water  are  killed  by  the  brine, 
gnd  are  devoured  by  gulls  and  other  birds  which  are  con’ 
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stantly  watching  for  them.  Shrimps  and  the  larvae  o* 
insects  are  found  in  the  water;  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  this 
is  the  only  animal  life  which  it  sustains.  An  analysis 
some  years  ago  showed  the  water  to  contain,  in  1,000  pans, 
62 "d  o:  chloride  of  sodium,  13  4  of  sulphate  of  soda,  10’3 
of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  0‘4  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  present  area  is  only  a  portion  of  a  former  great  lake 
covering  most  of  the  S.  desert  and  discharging  its  waters 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  and  at  a  still  earliei  time  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  with  the  S.  Lake  formed  a  body  of  water 
with  width  of  125  miles. 

SEVIGNE,  8d-ven~y(it  (Makie  de  Rabutin- Chantal, 
deli  rd-bu- id ng' -shbng -t<Ur),  Marquise  de:  writer  of  the 
most  charming  letters  on  record:  1626,  Feb.  6 — 1696, 
Apr.  17;  b.  Paris;  only  daughter  of  Baron  de  Chantal, 
Celse-Benigne  de  Rabutin,  and  of  his  wife,  Marie  de 
Coulange.  She  was  left  early  an  orphan;  and  at  the  age 
of  six  the  care  of  her  education  devolved  on  her  maternal 
uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Couiange,  an  excellent  and  amia¬ 
ble  man,  who  conscientiously  acquitted  himself  of  his 
charge,  and  for  whom  through  life  his  niece  entertained 
tender  affection.  She  was  carefully  instructed  in  all  the 
knowledge  which  then  appertained  to  the  education  of  a 
French  gentlewoman;  by  the  eminent  scholar  Menage  she 
was  taught  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  and  M.  Chapelain, 
another  literary  notability  of  the  time,  assisted  in  her  cult¬ 
ure.  At  the  age  of  18  (1644,  Aug.  1),  she  was  married  to 
the  Marquis  Henri  de  S.,  representative  of  an  ancient 
house  in  Brittany.  The  union  was  not  happy.  The  mar¬ 
quis  was  ‘a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,’  of  the  type  of  the 
period;  his  wit  he  exhibited  by  his  happy  way  of  squan¬ 
dering  his  wife’s  fortune,  and  he  took  his  pleasure  in 
neglect  of  her,  and  addiction  to  other  women.  In  1651 
he  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  Chevalier  d’Albret,  his  rival  in 
a  love-affair.  Madame  de  S.,  left  with  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  now  for  a  few  years  retired  almost  wholly  from  society, 
and  devoted  herself  to  their  education.  In  1654  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  where  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  happy 
social  tact  and  vivacity,  concurred,  with  the  charm  of  her 
sweet  and  kindly  nature,  to  insure  her  unrivalled  success 
in  the  brilliant  society  of  the  period.  Her  lovers  were 
legion,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the  most  dislin 
guished  men  of  whom  France  could  then  boast,  as  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  Turenne,  Fouquet,  supt.  of  finance,  and 
others.  But  they  sighed  in  vain:  all  offers  of  marriage 
she  steadily  declined;  and  from  any  of  those  lighter  ties 
there  and  then  most  leniently  regarded — if  not  almost 
considered  comme  il  faut — not  the  least  spot  rested  on  her 
reputation.  For  her  virtue  she  must  have  credit  as  virtue, 
and  not  merely  the  coldness  which  simulates  it;  for  she 
was  obviously  of  somewhat  impulsive  nature.  Her  nu¬ 
merous  and  warm  friendships,  with  her  absolute  devo'ion 
to  her  children,  may  have  sufficed  as  food  for  a  heart  not 
unlikely,  in  lack  of  these,  to  have  craved  a  more  perilous 
diet.  Her  affection  for  her  daughter  in  particular  who 
1669  became  Madame  de  Grignan,  was  the  ruling  passiop 
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of  her  life;  and  to  the  separation  of  the  mother,  over  long 
periods,  from  '’this  infinitely  dear  child/  the  world  is 
Indebted  for  much  the  larger  share  of  the  collection  of 
Letters  which  has  given  fame  in  perpetuity  to  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  Madame  de  Grig  nan  was  a  beautiful  and  accom¬ 
plished  woman;  but  has  by  many  writers  been  criticised 
as  willing  to  permit  rather  than  to  appreciate  or  return 
a  deep  and  ardent  affection.  She  seems  to  have  loved  her 
mother  after  her  own  manner.  It  was  the  one  main  grief 
of  Madame  de  S.  to  be  forced  to  live  apart  from  her 
daughter.  In  1696,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Chateau  de 
Grignan,  she  was  seized  with  malignant  small-pox,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  70. 

The  Letters  of  Madame  de  S.,  on  which  her  lame 
securely  rests,  are  most  charming  in  the  abandon  and  easy 
naive  frankness  with  which  they  reveal  her  beautiful 
nature.  They  sparkle  with  French  esprit,  and  spontaneous 
gayety  of  heart;  and  their  writer  is  probably  not  equalled 
in  the  delicate  finesse  with  which,  in  a  few  careless,  rapid 
words,  she  flings  off  a  scrap  of  light  narrative,  dashes  in  a 
little  graceful  picture,  or  points  a  dramatic  situation. 
Above  all  remarkable  is  the  lightly-moved  and  ever-active 
sympathy  which  keeps  her  exquisitely  en  rapport  with  the 
interest  of  whatever  may  be  passing  before  her.  See  Life 
by  Miss  Thackeray  (1881). 

SEVILLE,  sev'il  or  se-viV :  province  in  Andalusia,  Spain, 
at  one  time  a  Moorish  kingdom;  surrounded  by  Badajoz 
on  the  n.,  Cordova  on  the  e.,  Malaga  and  Cadiz  on  the  s., 
and  Huelva  on  thew.;  5,429  sq.  m.  Most  of  the  s.  portion 
is  comparatively  level,  but  in  the  n.  are  offshoots  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  Mts.  It  is  watered  by  the  Guadalquivir 
and  several  rivers  tributary  to  it,  of  which  the  Guadalimar, 
Guadiaira,  and  Genii  are  largest;  and  is  traversed  by 
various  railroads.  In  a  large  part  of  the  province  the  soil 
is  fertile  and  yields  a  variety  of  products,  and  the  pastures 
are  noted  for  excellence.  In  the  elevated  regions  are 
quarries  of  marble  and  chalk,  and  mines  of  salt,  lead, 
iron,  coal,  copper,  and  silver.  Fabrics  of  silk  and  wool, 
earthenware,  soap,  glass,  chocolate,  paper,  leather,  and 
tobacco,  also  ardent  spirits,  are  manufactured;  and  oranges, 
olives,  wine,  and  oil  are  largely  exported.  Among  the 
larger  towns  are  Seville,  Carmona,  Ecija,  Osuna,  and 
Utera.  Pop.  (1887)  543,944;  (1900)  555,256. 

SEVILLE,  sev'il  or  se-vil'  (Sp.  Sevilla,  sd-vel'ya,  the 
Hispalis  of  the  Romans);  famous  city  of  Spain,  former 
cap.  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  and  now  of  the  modern 
province  of  S.;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  94 
m.  by  railway  n.n.e.  of  Cadiz.  The  city  is  almost  circu¬ 
lar  in  shape,  surrounded  by  Moorish  walls,  surmounted 
with  66  (formerly  166)  towers,  and  pierced  with  15  gates; 
and  is  5  m.,  or,  including  its  10  suburbs,  10  m.,  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Held  by  the  Moors  for  five  centuries,  and  en 
tirely  rebuilt  by  them  from  the  materials  of  former  Roman 
edifices.  S.  was  long  a  purely  Moorish  city,  and  the  old 
Moorish  houses,  which  age,  in  this  dry  climate,  has  done 
little  to  destroy,  are  still  the  best  houses.  Half  of  the 
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city  still  preserves  its  ancient  character;  but  changes  are 
taking  place  every  year.  The  narrow  tortuous  streets  that 
kept  out  the  sun,  with  their  wide  spacious  mansions,  with 
ample  courts  and  gardens,  perfectly  suited  to  the  climate, 
are  giving  way  to  spacious  straight  streets  of  small,  warm 
houses,  open  to  the  blaze  of  noon.  The  cathedral,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  Spain,  is  an  imposing  edifice,  of 
which  the  solemn  and  grandiose  are  the  distinctive  quali¬ 
ties.  It  was  completed  1519;  is  481  ft.  long,  315  ft.  wide; 
has  7  aisles,  and  an  organ  with  5,400  pipes.  The  pave¬ 
ment  is  in  black  and  white  checkered  marble.  The  cathe 
dral  is  superbly  decorated.  Its  painted  windows  are 
among  the  finest  in  Spain,  and  it  contains  paintings  by 
Murillo,  Vargas,  the  Herreras,  etc.  Attached  to  the 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towers  in  the 
world,  called  the  Giralda  (i.e.,  a  weather-cock  in  the  form 
of  a  statue),  and  in  all  350  ft.  high.  This  Moorish  tower 
was  built  1196,  and  was  originally  only  250  ft.  high,  the 
additional  100  ft.  being  the  rich  filigree  belfry  added  1568. 
The  pinnacle  is  crowned  by  a  female  figure  in  bronze,  14 
ft.  high,  2,800  lbs.  ih  weight,  which  veers  about  with  the 
slightest  breeze.  From  this  great  tower  the  Muezzin  (q.v.) 
of  Mohammedan  days  called,  the  faithful  to  prayers  The 
royal  residence,  the  Alcazar  ( Al-Kasr ,  house  of  Caesar), 
contains  several  noble  halls,  and  much  delicate  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  rivalling  that  of  the  Alhambra.  The  house  in  which 
Murillo  lived  and  died  is  still  seen  here.  The  finest  pict¬ 
ures  in  S.  are  in  the  cathedral,  the  Caridad,  the  Museo, 
and  the  university.  S.  contains  74  churches;  but  prior  to 
the  suppression  of  monasteries,  it  contained  140.  Besides 
the  uuiv.  (of  four  faculties),  there  are  many  educational 
institutions.  The  city  contains  more  than  100  squares. 
The  Fabrica  de  Tabacos-,  a  factory  of  snuff  and  cigars, 
employs  several  thousand  hands,  mostly  women.  The 
Plaza  de  Toros  can  accommodate  more  than  12,000  specta¬ 
tors.  There  is  regular  communication  with  Cadiz  by  river 
and  rail.  There  are  several  royal  foundries  and  factories 
for  arms,  and  porcelain  and  iron  and  machine  works. 
Weaving,  soap-making,  and  oilier  manufactures  are  carried 
on.  Pop.  (1887)  143,182;  (1900)  148,315. 

The  Hispal  of  the  Phoenicians,  the.  Hispalis  of  the 
Romans,  was  corrupted  by  the  Moors  into  Ishbilliah,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  the  modern  name  is  a  modification. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  later  period  of 
Roman  dominion;  became  cap.  of  s  Spain  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  two  notable  church  councils  (590  and  619);  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  the  8th  c.,  under  whom  it 
rapid lv  rose  to  splendid  prosperity,  and  reckoned  400,000 
inhabitants.  In  1026  it  became  cap.  of  the  Moorish  king¬ 
dom  ruled  by  the  Abadides,  from  whom  it  passed  1091  to 
the  Almoravides,  and  1147  to  the  Almohades.  In  1248  it 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  when  300,000  Moors 
left  for  Granada  and  Africa;  and  from  this  time  to  the 
removal  of  the  court  to  Valladolid  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.,  S.  was  cap.  of  Spain.  The  city  rose  to  its  climax  of 
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prosperity  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  when  It 
became  the  residence  of  princely  merchants,  and  the  mart 
of  the  colonies:  but  its  trade  was  afterward  transferred  to 
Cadiz.  In  1810  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Soult.  It 
capitulated  to  Espartero  1843. 

SEVILLE  ORANGES,  sen'll:  the  bitter  oranges  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  from  Seville,  in  Spain;  the  Citrus 
vulgaris,  ord.  Auran' tidcea. 

SEVRES,  sdvr:  small  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  six  m.  s.w.  of  Paris,  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles 
railway.  It  is  celebrated  for  manufacture  of  porcelain 
wares,  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of  design  and  beauty  of 
painting.  Painted  glass  also  is  manufactured.  The  Por¬ 
celain  Museum,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  war  of 
1870,  contained  a  large  and  curious  collection  of  articles  in 
china  and  earthenware  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Pop.  (1896)  7,317. 

SEVRES,  Deux-,  d6h-:  inland  dept,  in  w.  France, 
between  the  depts.  Vienne  on  the  e.  and  Vendee  on  the  w.; 
2,315  sq.  m.  The  dept,  takes  its  name  from  two  rivers  of 
the  same  name,  the  S£vre-Niortaise/  which  flows  w.  into 
the  sea,  and  the  S&vre-Nantaise,  affluent  of  the  Loire.  It 
is  traversed  from  s.e.  to  n.w.  by  a  chain  of  hills,  called  in 
the  s.e.  the  Monts  du  Poitou,  and  in  the  n.  the  Plateau  de 
Gatine.  This  ridge  forms  the  water-shed  between  the 
Loire  on  the  n.  and  the  Charente  on  the  s.  The  climate  is 
generally  healthful,  and  the  soil,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
arable,  is  very  fertile.  There  are  numerous  iron  mines, 
and  good  quarries  of  freestone  and  marble.  The  arron- 
dissements  are  Niort,  Bressuire,  Melle,  and  Parthenay. 
Niort  is  the  capital. — Pop.  of  dept.  (1876)  336,655;  (1886) 
353,766;  (1891)  354,282;  (1901)  342,474. 

SEVRES  PORCELAIN  ,  sdvr:  highly  valued  glazed 
earthenware  or  china,  manufactured  at  Sevres,  in  France. 

SEW,  v.  so  [Goth,  siujan;  Dan.  sye;  Sw.  sy;  L.  suerl: 
AS.  siwian,  to  sew]:  to  join  or  fasten  together  by  means  of 
a  needle  and  thread.  Sew  ing,  imp. :  N.  the  art  or  occu 
pation  of  usiug  the  needle;  needlework.  Sewed,  pp.  sod 
Sew  er,  n.  -er,  one  who  sews.  To  sew  up,  to  inclose  ii» 
any  thing  sewed ;  to  inclose  by  sewing.  Sewing-machine. 
machine  for  sewing  or  stitching  cloth  (see  below).  Sewing 
needle,  a  needle  used  in  sewing.  Sewing  silk  or  thread, 
silk  or  thread  used  for  sewing. 

SEWAGE,  n.  so'  dj  [Norm.  F.  essuier  or  seuwiere,  a  con¬ 
duit,  the  drain  of  a  pond:  OF.  esuer,  to  dry— from  mid.  L. 
exsucdre,  to  deprive  of  moisture— from  ex,  out  of;  siccus, 
juice;  sugo,  I  suck:  Gael,  sag,  to  imbibe;  siigh,  juice, 
moisture— and  as  a  verb,  to  drink  up,  to  drain:  It.  suco, 
juice]:  the  used  water  and  liquid  filthy  matter  of  a  town. 
Sew  er,  n.  -er,  a  channel  or  pipe  to  carry  off  the  used  or 
surface  water  and  the  liquid  filthy  matter  of  a  town.  Sew'- 
erage,  n.  -aj,  drainage  by  sewers;  sewage;  system  of  con¬ 
duits  or  pipes  laid  underground  for  carrying  off  the  liquid 
filth  of  a  town:  see  below. 

ftSW'AGE:  see  Sewerage. 
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SEW  AGE  EARTH-CLOSET:  contrivance  in  which  the 
powerful  deodorizing  and  other  properties  of  dry  earth  are 
made  available  to  deprive  refuse  of  offense  or  harm. 
There  are  numerous  forms  of  this  kind  of  closet;  one  of 
the  simplest  cousists  of  nothing  more  than  a  seat  and  a 
pan,  the  latter  being  lined  round  with  earth  by  the  help  of 
u  movable  central  mold  or  core.  More  convenient  forms 
consist  of  a  pail  or  a  square-shaped  pan  on  wheels  under 
the  seat,  and  an  earth-box  rising  above  it  at  the  back.  By 
one  of  several  devices  in  use,  a  valve  is  opened  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  earth-box,  which  allows  the  proper  quantity  of 
earth  to  descend  through  a  spout  and  cover  the  deposit. 
The  earth-closet  system  is  scarcely  practicable  in  large 
lowrns,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  plan  an  economical  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  the  large  quantities  of  earth  required 
could  be  carried  to  and  fro.  But  it  has  been  used  in  vil¬ 
lages,  and  in  some  large  isolated  buildings,  such  as  jails 
*and  hospitals,  and  has  found  favor  in  India.  In  the 
United  Slates  it  has  been  tried  on  a  considerable  scale:  a 
competent  authority  reports  that  ‘  experience  has  taught 
that  its  power  for  usefulness  is  restricted  by  the  difficulties 
involved  in  procuring,  preparing,  and  removing  the  dry 
earth  required  in  its  use;  and  to  some  extent  by  those 
which  attend,  mechanically  and  chemically,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  to  the  dejecta.  The  inherent  defects  of 
the  earth  closet  reside  in  the  seeming  impossibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  just  such  perfection  of  mechanism  as  will  com¬ 
pletely  do  the  required  work  automatically.  It  should 
never  operate  by  weights,  which  act  badly,  and  interfere 
with  the  space  beneath.’ — See  Sewerage. 

SEW  ALL,  sual,  Jonathan:  lawyer:  1728,  Aug.  24- 
1796,  Sep.  26;  b.  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Har¬ 
vard,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Charlestown  1758. 
He  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  crown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country; 
became  attorney-gen.,  advocate-gen.,  and  was  appointed 
to  other  places  of  emolument.  He  was  an  eloquent 
pleader  and  an  acute  expositor  of  the  law.  He  wTon  the 
release  of  a  slave  from  bondage  on  the  ground  of  the  Eng. 
common  law  1769,  two  years  before  that  decision  was 
reached  by  the  courts  in  England.  He  made  a  spirited 
defense  of  the  doctrines  of  coercion  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  time.  His  house  was  wrecked  by  a  mob  1774,  and  S. 
took  refuge  in  England.  He  afterward  settled  in  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick. 

SE  W  ALL,  Joseph,  d.d.  :  Congregational  minister:  1688 
-1769;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  son  of  Samuel  S.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harvard,  graduating  1707;  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  1713,  and  became  colleague  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston;  this  pastorate  he  held  with  great 
acceptance  till  his  death.  S.  was  offered,  but  declined,  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  Coll.  1724. 
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SEW'ALL,  Samuel:  ]urist:  1652,  Alar.  28 — 1730,  Jan.l; 
b.  Bishopstoke,  England.  In  his  childhood  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  New  England,  and  settled  in  Newbury, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  1671.  He  then  studied 
theology,  but  after  preaching  once  left  the  ministry. 
First  he  had  charge  of  the  printing-press  in  Boston  for 
three  years.  He  spent  a  year  in  England  1688.  He  was 
appointed  member  of  the  council  and  probate  judge  1692. 
He  was  prominent  among  the  judges  who  took  part  in  the 
trials  of  the  Salem  witches.  At  the  time,  he  was  firmly 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  guilt  of 
the  alleged  witches;  but  he  soon  became  convinced  of  his 
error  (which  long  afterward  remained  prevalent  throughout 
Europe),  and  made  public  confession  of  his  error,  standing 
up  before  the  congregation  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  1697,  Jan.,  while  his  written  confession  was  read 
by  the  minister.  Thereafter  for  31  years  he  annually  gave 
one  day  to  fasting  and  meditation  upon  his  offense.  He 
became  chief-justice  of  Mass.  1718.  He  defended  the 
rights  of  slaves  in  a  tract  The  Selling  of  Joseph  (1700); 
other  writings  by  S.  are:  The  Accomplishment  of  Prophecies 
(1713);  Memorial  Relating  to  the  Kennebec  Indians  (1721); 
Description  of  the  New  Heaven  (1727).  His  valuable  MS. 
diaries  and  letter-book  have  been  published  in  the  Collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society. 

SEWARD,  su'erd,  William  Henry,  ll.d. :  statesman: 
1801,  May  16 — 1872,  Oct.  10;  b.  Florida,  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.  He  was  educated  in  the  academy  at  Goshen  in  the 
same  county,  and  at  Union  Coll.,  from  which  he  went 
south  to  teach,  before  completing  his  course,  but  returned 
and  graduated  1820.  His  law  studies  were  pursued  with 
John  Anthon,  of  New  York,  and  at  Goshen.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  1822,  he  settled  the  next  year  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
as  partner  of  Judge  Elijah  Miller,  to  whom  he  soon  became 
son-in-law.  He  was  active  in  favor  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
in  the  Adams-Jackson-Crawford  presidential  contest  of 
1824,  and  again  in  1828;  having  been  chairman,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  of  a  young  men’s  state  convention  to  promote 
the  election  of  Adams.  His  party,  however,  failing  to 
give  full  support  to  its  nominee,  was  disintegrated.0  In 
1830  he  was  elected  anti  Masonic  member  of  the  state 
senate,  though  he  had  previously  declined  nomination  to 
congress  by  the  anti-Masons.  In  the  senate  he  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  advocacy  of  public  improvements,  both  commercial 
and  educational,  and  in  introducing  an  act  against  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt.  On  his  motion  the  documents  for 
the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  published  in  a  series  of 
volumes  by  the  state,  were  collected  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  He  defended  the  United  States  Bank  1832, 
and  on  the  removal  of  its  deposits  condemned  the  measure 
in  an  able  and  memorable  speech.  At  the  close  of  each 
session  he  was  selected  to  draught  a  minority  address  to  the 
people.  In  1834  he  was  nominated  for  gov.  by  the  whig 
party,  which  had  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the  national 
republican;  but  he  failed  of  election.  Two  years  subse¬ 
quently  he  accepted  an  agency  to  mediate  between  the 
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Holland  Land  Company  and  its  tenants,  in  w.  N.  Y.;  and, 
though  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  settle,  regarded  evea  as 
endangering  the  personal  safety  of  an  agent,  he  succeeded 
so  well  that  his  unpopular  task  did  not  interfere  with  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  governorship  1838.  His  term  of  administration 
was  distinguished  by  liberal  measures  in  regard  to  prison¬ 
ers  and  the  insane,  recommended  by  him;  but  he  incurred 
odium  in  advocating  the  extending  of  privileges  to  Rom. 
Catholics  and  foreigners,  in  respect  to  immigration,  public 
schools,  and  political  status.  A  great  service -rendered  by 
him  was  in  helping  on  the  geological  and  natural-history 
survey  of  the  state,  the  foundation  of  all  succeeding  stale 
surveys,  as  the  names  of  geol.  periods  and  epochs  witness: 
for  the  splendid  series  of  reports,  he  wrote  an  able  introduc¬ 
tion,  reviewing  the  achievements  of  the  state  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  His  second  term  as  gov.,  1840-42,  is  associated 
with  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  canals  and  the 
encouragement  of  railroads. 

In  the  intervals  of  public  life  he  was  busy  with  law 
practice;  and  some  of  his  most  celebrated  arguments  in 
court  were  on  the  side  of  humanity,  for  its  own  sake,  such 
as  that  for  Van  Zandt,  on  the  charge  of  helping  fugitives 
from  slavery,  and  in  defense  of  the  negro  Freeman,  who 
murdered  a  whole  family  in  Auburn.  The  people  were 
excited  even  to  the  point  of  lynching  the  culprit,  and  it 
required  no  small  courage  to  stand  up  alone  for  the 
prisoner.  The  defense  was  perhaps  unfortunately  that  of 
‘  moral  insanity/  for  the  murderer  was  of  low-grade 
intellect,  and,  on  his  death  in  prison  some  time  afterward, 
his  brain  was  found  to  be  abnormal,  probably  from  a  cruel 
assault  long  before. 

Although  Mr.  S.  had  at  first  been  opposed  by  abolition¬ 
ists,  he  was  recognized  as  in  harmony  with  them  while 
gov.,  when  he  favored  negro  suffrage,  and  still  more  after 
his  anti-slavery  speech  at  Cleveland,  not  long  before  his 
election  to  the  U.  S.  senate  1849.  He  had  become  an 
anti-slavery  leader.  It  was  in  1850  that  he  held  up  the 
*  higher  law  '  that,  from  that  moment,  grew  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  phrase,  and  later  in  the  same  year  he  made  a  speech 
on  the  compromise  measures,  as  notable  as  his  arguments 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  1854.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  southern  policy  of  Fillmore  1850-53,  and  the 
platform  on  which  Scott  was  nominated,  but  not  Scott 
himself.  He  was  re-elected  senator  1855;  was  a  supporter 
of  Fremont  1856;  made  his  4  irrepressible  conflict  *  speech 
at  Rochester  1858;  travelled  in  the  Orient  1859;  received 
173  votes  out  of  275  on  the  first  presidential  nominating  . 
ballot  at  Chicago  1860;  and  was  sec.  of  state  8  years,  under 
Lincoln  and  Johnson,  opposing  the  impeachment  of  the 
latter  and  sustaining  his  policy.  Severely  wounded  by  one 
of  the  conspirators  at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  assassination,  he 
slowly  recovered.  His  service  was  very  great  in  dealing 
with  foreign  powers  during  the  civil  war,  in  treaty-making, 
and  in  acquiring  Alaska.  After  retiring  from  public  duty 
he  made  extensive  journeys  inN.  America  and  abroad.  His 
many  speeches  and  scholarly  orations,  and  his  history  ol 
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his  life  and  times  (completed  by  his  son),  are  included  in 
his  Works,  5  vols.  (1853-84).  He  published  Life  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Services  of  John  Quincy  Adams  (1849).  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Auburn. — His  son,  Frederick  William  S., 
ll.d. ,  born  1830,  graduated  at  Union  Coll.  1849;  practiced 
law  in  Rochester:  was  co-editor  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal ;  assistant  sec.  of  state  under  his  father,  also  under 
William  E.  Evarts;  and  was  member  of  the  N.  Y.  legisla¬ 
ture  1875.  He  published  the  life  and  letters  of  his  father 
(1877). 

SEWELL,  su'el,  William  Joyce:  statesman:  b.  Castle¬ 
bar,  Ireland,  1835,  Dec.  6.  Left  an  orphan,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  1851,  and  first  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  Hew  York;  but  then  followed  the  sea  for  some 
years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  became  capt. 
of  a  H.  J.  regt. ;  rose  to  be  col.,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Chancellorsville ;  was  brevetted  brig-  gen  and  later 
maj.  gen.  He  was  member  of  the  N.  J.  senate  9  years 
and  U.  S.  senator  since  1881.  He  died  1901,  Dec.  27. 

SEWELLEL,  se-wel'lel  (Haplodon  rufus,  formerly  Ap- 
lodontia  leporina ):  rodent  of  the  family  Diplodoniidce, 
which  is  .characterized  by  the  dental  formula — 
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the  molars  being  prismatic,  without  roots,  and  with  simple 
crowns;  the  salivary  glands  are  of  great  size;  the  carpals 
and  metacarpals  are  9.  The  S.  is  most  nearly  related  to 
the  beaver,  but  has  a  short  tail,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a 
musk-rat,  which  it  resembles  in  form.  The  color  is  dark- 
brown,  gray  beneath.  It  burrows  in  the  ground,  is  noc¬ 
turnal  in  its  habits — hence  is  seldom  seen.  Its  food  is 
roots  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Peculiar  to  N. 
America,  it  is  found  in  Or.,  Wash.,  and  Cal.,  where, 
it  is  claimed,  another  species,  Gal/fornicus,  occurs.  Other 
names  of  the  S.  are  Mountain  Beaver,  Boomer,  and 
Showt’l,  the  last  in  the  Nisqually  language.  S.  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  She-wal-lal,  which  is  an  Indian  word  for  dress 
made  of  the  skins  of  the  animal. 

SEWER,  n.  su'er  [AS.  seaw,  juice — the  same  as  OE.  sew, 
pottage,  boiled  meat:  comp.  Low  Ger.  sode  and  soe,  so 
much  as  is  boiled  at  once:  W.  saig,  a  dish  of  meat]:  in  OE. , 
an  officer  who  placed  and  tasted  the  meat  of  a  king  or  noble¬ 
man  on  the  table;  a  head-servant  who  presided  over  the 
meats. 

SEWER:  see  under  Sewage. 
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SEW  ERAGE:  process  and  system  of  receiving  and 
removing  from  dwellings  and  other  construction?  refuse 
materials  suspended  in  water;  also  the  materials  so  re¬ 
moved,  but  these  are  more  properly  denominated  sewage. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  sewage  is  de¬ 
posited  in  water,  the  smell  is  unpleasant,  but  the  emana¬ 
tions  are  not  dangerous  to  health;  after  that,  putrefac¬ 
tion  begins,  aud  the  gases  given  off  become  deleterious. 
Here,  then,  is  time  for  removal,  aud  a  punishment  for 
neglect.  Fevers,  gangrene,  ophthalmia,  and  many  other 
diseases,  especially  among  children,  are  certain  to  break 
out  and  become  malignant  if  the  emanations  from  human 
excreta  exist  in  the  air  around  human  habitations.  For¬ 
merly  privy-pits  aud  cesspools  were  in  almost  universal 
use.  In  the  country,  the  former  were  generally  in  the 
garden  attached  to  the  house,  and  at  some  distance,  so  that 
frequently  but  little  danger  attended  them.  In  the  towns, 
cesspools,  usually  near  the  houses,  were  very  objection¬ 
able  and  dangerous,  and  constantly  neglected:  they  were 
large  under-ground  tanks  of  brick-work,  into  which  all  the 
sewage  from  the  house  was  discharged.  In  them  the  filth 
accumulated  and  putrefied  until  it  was  periodically  re¬ 
moved  by  scavengers.  They  acted  like  an  immense  brew¬ 
ing  vessel,  sending  up  deadly  vapors  which  had  no  escape, 
except  back  into  the  house  among  the  inhabitants  The 
cesspools  also  frequently  leaked,  aud  so,  if  any  wells  were 
near,  poisoned  the  water.  When  Bramah  invented  the 
water-closet,  and  larger  supply  of  water  had  to  be  found 
for  towns,  the  cesspools  began  to  overflow  at  such  a  rate 
that  a  general  revision  of  the  whole  system  became  neces¬ 
sary;  aud  at  the  same  time,  medical  men  began  to  insist  on 
the  continuous  aud  perfect  removal  of  filth  as  the  only 
trustworthy  sanitary  process  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 
A  return  to  the  use  of  cesspools  in  any  form  would  there¬ 
fore  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  would  lead  to 
disastrous  results. 

The  subject  of  S.  may  be  divided  as  follows:  1.  As  per¬ 
taining  to  small,  cheap  rural  dwellings;  2.  To  larger  dwell¬ 
ings  and  other  buildings  in  the  country;  3.  To  cities, 
villages,  and  closely  built  towns;  4.  The  utilization  of 
sewage. 

1.  Small ,  cheap  rural  dwellings,  usually  single  and  de¬ 
tached. — Expensive  arrangements  such  as  those  necessary 
for  water-closets  can  scarcely  be  provided  iu  such  cases, 
and  some  simpler  plan  must  be  followed. 

It  is  very  objectionable  to  allow  either  cesspool  or  privy- 
pit,  if  they  can  be  avoided,  as  they  are  constantly  neg¬ 
lected,  and  overflow  into  some  stream,  or  poison  the  wells 
ami  the  air.  The  whole  sewage-matter  should  be  received 
in  a  square  galvanized  iron  pail  or  pan  under  a  seat,  which 
pan  can  be  removed  from  the  outside,  and  into  which  a 
small  quantity  of  house-ashes  should  be  placed,  either 
daily,  or  as  often  as  the  closet  is  used.  This  will  quite  fix 
the  ammonia.  The  iron  pan  must  be  removed  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  emptied  into  the  garden.  No  danger 
can  arise  from  this,  if  strictly  followed,  and  thus  all  ti  e 
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sewage-matter  is  placed  to  its  best  purpose.  This  system 
has  been  found  feasible.  See  fig.  1. 


Fig.  l. 


2.  Larger  dwellings  and  other  buildings  in  the  country. — ■ 
It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  a  dry-earth  system,  like  that 
above  mentioned,  anywhere  but  for  outhouses  attached  to 
the  cheap  class  of  rural  dwellings;  the  general  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  would  not  tolerate  it.  We  must  therefore 
accept  the  water-closet  as  the  system  universally  adopted. 
In  planning  the  position  of  water-closets  for  a  house, 
unless  in  a  climate  liable  to  severe  winter  cold,  they 
should  be  arranged  if  possible  on  the  north  or  cool  side  of 
the  house,  and  on  exterior  walls.  If  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  it  is  troublesome  to  get  access  to  the  drains  when 
required,  and  the  closets  themselves  are  with  difficulty 
ventilated.  If  the  closet  is  inside  the  house,  then  only 
some  of  the  improved  forms  with  well-arranged  trap 
underneath  should  be  used;  but  if  the  closet  is  outside, 
then  a  less  expensive  one  with  siphon  earthenware  trap 
may  be  adopted.  Where  the  liability  to  freezing  is  great, 
the  necessity  may  exist  for  some  warmer  or  even  interior 
location  for  the  water-closet.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
closet  be  surrounded  with  brick  walls,  and,  in  fact,  iso¬ 
lated  from  all  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  window  of 
the  closet  when  inside  the  house  should  always  reach  the 
ceiling;  and  a  ventilating  shaft  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  accompanying  sketch  is  desirable  where  the  closet  is 
much  used  and  the  window  cannot  be  left  always  open. 
The  ordinary  water  that  passes  into  the  drains  leading 
from  any  closet — such  as  is  discharged  each  time  that  the 
handle  is  raised — is  not  sufficient  to  sweep  out  thoroughly 
all  the  solid  matter  from  the  drain-pipes;  therefore  a  flush¬ 
ing  apparatus  at  the  highest  point  of  all  sets  of  drains  is 
essential,  so  that  a  body  of  water  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
down  with  a  rush  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  It  is  req¬ 
uisite  also  that  the  foul  air  engendered  in  the  drain-pipes 
themselves  should  have  some  free  outlet  into  the  air  at 
some  point  where  it  will  not  be  injurious.  The  gas  given 
off  under  such  circumstances  is  very  light,  and  has  a  great 
tendency  to  ascend  and  draw  toward  heat.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  especially  in  furnace-warmed 
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houses,  the  temperature  of  living  rooms  is  much  hio-her 

than  the  atmosphere  outside; 
thus  a  pumping  action  is  ex¬ 
ercised  on  the  drains,  or  in¬ 
deed  on  any  outlet  for  a  fresh 
supply.  If,  therefore,  some 
.<>afety- valve  is  not  provided, 
Me  gas  will  force  an  entry 
either  through  the  traps  or 
some  imperfection  in  the 
joints  of  the  drains.  Fig.  3 
shows  a  piau  both  for  flush¬ 
ing  and  for  ventilating  tllte 
soil-pipes  of  water-closets.  In 
constructing  the  drains  from 
houses  or  large  public  build¬ 
ings,  it  is  now  well  decided 
that  there  should  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  system  for  the 
sewage  or  foul  water,  apart 
from  that  for  rain  and  sur¬ 
face-water  (for  the  reasons, 
see  below,  under  Cities,  Vil¬ 
lages,  etc.).  Stoneware  pipes 
are  the  best  material  for 
drains,  because  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  non-absorbent;  but  in 
many  cases  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware  will  suffice.  The  small¬ 
est  size  of  pipes  of  any  kind 
for  removing  sewage  from  a 
house  is,  according  to  some 
authorities,  6  inches  in  di- 
]  ameter:  others  advocate  a 
smaller  size  as  affording  less 
opportunity  for  back-draught 
AA  Is  the  ventilating  shaft  by  from  the  street  sewer.  The 

which  any  foul  air  in  the  closet  •  „  „  j „  ■. 

itself  can  pass  upward  into  may  be  made  laiger:  a 
the  open  air.  By  placing  it  pipe  of  9  inches  will  remove 
alongside  of  a  chimney,  a  the  sewage  of  500  people, 
draught  is  created  which  will  Th  b  t  f  ii  t  h  £1 

empty  the  closet  of  any  efflu-  ,  . 1  .  t-)e  .  SW61}  t°a 

vium  that  may  be  in  it.  sewage-drain  is  1  inch  in  10 

ft.;  but  all  will  work  well 
from  1  inch  in  5  ft.  to  1  inch  in  60  ft. — provided  the  flush¬ 
ing  arrangements  are  as  they  ought  to  be.  To  keep  the 
drains  clean,  not  less  than  10  gallons  of  water  daily  should 
pass  down  the  drain  for  every  person  in  the  house;  any 
quantity  more  than  25  gallons  is  superfluous.  At  every  20 
yards  there  should  be  one  length  of  pipe  laid  whose  upper 
half  can  be  removed,  and  the  interior  inspected  at  any 
time,  and  any  stoppage  remedied  without  necessity  of 
breaking  the  pipes;  or  better,  the  drain-pipes  might  be 
made  with  the  top  removable  throughout.  Greasy  water, 
such  as  is  poured  down  from  the  kitchen  and  scullery  of  a 
house,  is  one  of  the  constant  causes  of  such  stoppages:  the 
fat,  as  it  cools,  congeals  on  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  an# 


Fig.  2. 
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forms  a  hard  cake.  The  best  method  of  preventing  this  is 
to  form  a  small  cesspool,  into  which  tt  ^  kitchen  water  is 
poured  first,  and  then  to  take  from  this  an  overflow 
through  a  siphon  into  the  foul  drain,  so  that  only  the 
liquid  enters,  while  the  grease  can  be.  removed  by  hand 
from  the  cesspool.  The  sewage  having  been  thus  all 
thoroughly  removed  irom  the  house,  a  sewage-filter 


AA  is  the  ventilating  pipe  communicating  with  the  soil-pipe;  BB  is 
the  flushing  apparatus  for  discharging  a  <\aantity  of  water  at 
once. 

should  be  built  on  the  principle  shown  in  the  sketch  fig. 
4.  The  solid  and  liquid  matters  of  the  sewage  are  here 
mecliauically  separated,  and  the  solid  can  be  removed 
from  time  to  time — say  once  in  six  weeks  or  two  months— 
while  the  liquid  may  be  passed  on  for  irrigation.  It  is 
clearly  unsafe,  and  often  illegal,  to  pass  it  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  into  any  open  stream,  unless  possibly  one  of  unusual 
size  and  swiftness;  and  it  is  apt  to  become  a  serious  nui¬ 
sance  if  anything  else  is  done  with  it.  For  ihe  best  method 
of  utilizing  this  liquid,  see  the  fourth  head.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  get  space  for  all  these  arrangements  on  the  n. 
or  e  side  of  a  house,  when  possible,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of 
contaminating  the  air  on  the  s.  or  warm  side  of  a  dwell 
ing;  and  if  a  belt  of  trees  can  be  placed  between  the  sew¬ 
age-filter  and  the  irrigated  land  and  the  house,  it  will  be 
advantageous. 
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3.  Cities,  Villages,  etc.— Until  the  last  half-century,  the 
drainage  which  existed  in  towns  was  usually  for  the  rain¬ 
water  and  surface-water  alone,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
strictly  watched  to  prevent  their  passing  any  sewage- 
matter  into  these  draius.  The  introduction  of  the  water- 
closet,  however,  gradually  so  increased  the  water  which 


Fig.  4. 


The  whole  sewage-matter  enters  at  D;  flows  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows;  the  solid  matter  becomes  arrested  in  the  bottom  cham¬ 
ber,  while  the  liquid  rises  and  passes  off  at  E  through  filtering 
beds.  By  opening  a  tap  at  B,  the  liquid  in  the  tank  or  filter  can  be 
drawn  off;  and  by  opening  that  at  C,  the  solid  matter  can  be 
removed.  The  whole  must  be  water-tight  and  air-tight.  A  is  a 
vaive  for  shutting  the  pipe  during  cleaning. 

overflowed  from  the  old  cesspools  that  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  such  overflows,  and  systems  of  drainage  were 
designed  to  carry  off  the  whole,  both  sewage  and  rain¬ 
water.  A  very  composite  system  of  drainage  then  arose. 
Generally  the  bed  of  some  stream  or  natural  rivulet  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  town  was  covered  over,  and  the  whole 
tilth  passed  into  that  with  the  rainfall  of  the  district. 
This  soon  was  found  unsatisfactory,  because  the  flood- 
waters  of  the  stream  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  keep  ihe 
channel  clean;  and  so  the  filth  remained  festering  under¬ 
ground,  giving  off  deadly  gases  in  the  midst  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  arrangement  which  succeeded  to  that  system 
was  to  plan  large  drains  for  the  rain  and  surface-water, 
and  sewage;  and  still  keeping  the  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
bed  of  a  natural  stream  before  them,  engineers  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  all  the  main  drains  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  pass  through  them  and  keep  them  clean.  Because 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  sand  and  grit  occasionally  washed 
off  the  streets,  something  might  be  said  in  defense  of  this 
system.  Vast  numbers  of  these  great  main  sewers  still 
exist.  Into  these  sewers  all  the  smaller  house-drains  were 
to  enter,  and  the  surface-water  through  street-gratings  as 
well.  The  ordinary  water  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  the  occasional  rainfalls,  were  relied  upon  to  flush 
those  large  main  sewers;  but  their  great  size  made  this  an 
exceedingly  difficult  and  uncertain  process,  and  they,  in 
fact,  became  only  cesspools  elongated.  In  dry  weather, 
the  filth  was  retained  vn  diem  such  an  extent  that,  after 
heavy  rains  '„hemfcat  analysis  showed  that  the  water  dis¬ 
gorged  contained  frequently  20  times  more  of  human 
fecaf  matter  per  gallon  than  in  dry  weather.  This  state 
of  matters,  added  to  the  fact  that  long-continued  dry 
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weather  was  always  attended  by  increase  of  deaths  from 
typhus  and  other  fevers,  clearly  showed  that  something 
more  must  be  done.  A  further  step  was  then  taken  by 
sanitary  engineers.  The  idea  of  men  passing  through  the 
drains  was  set  aside,  and  the  smallest  possible  drains  were 
constructed,  until  these  have  arrived  at  such  dimensions 
as  an  18-inch  main  drain  for  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  rainfall  was  still  to  be  relied  on  to  a  certain  extent  for 
flushing  purposes,  but  a  supplementary  assistance  was  to 
be  given  at  some  points  by  flushing  with  water  from  the 
ordinary  regular  supply  of  the  town.  As  these  smaller 
drains  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  surface  and 
rain  water,  as  well  as  the  sewage,  overflow  weirs  have 
been  provided  at  certain  points,  where  the  excess  must  go 
over,  and  pass  away  into  some  other  channel.  This  is  the 
system  now  most  in  use  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  sani¬ 
tary  engineers  it,  in  its  turn,  must  give  way  to  something 
better,  viz. — a  double  system  of  conduits:  one  for  sewage, 
the  other  for  rainfall.  The  necessity  of  dealing  with  the 
sewage  at  the  main  outfall,  and  the  utilization  of  it  for 
agricultural  fertilization,  while,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
pumping  must  be  employed  to  lift  the  sewage  of  a  town 
at  the  discharging  point  for  such  a  purpose,  have  gradu¬ 
ally  forced  the  conviction  that  the  sewage  and  household- 
wrater  must  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  surface-water, 
subsoil-water,  and  rainfall;  but  no  system  is  absolutely 
best:  local  conditions  determine  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
sewerage. 

The  outfall  of  the  sewage-drain,  and  subsequent  disposal 
of  the  filth,  are  in  reality  the  first  things  to  be  considered. 
Hitherto,  engineers  in  general  have  taken  the  nearest 
stream,  and  polluted  it  to  such  an  extent  that  lawsuits, 
nuisances,  and  diseases  have  been  the  result.  Fever  of 
the  worst  class  is  certain  to  follow  the  drinking  of  water 
tainted  in  this  manner;  and  multitudes  of  streams  have 
been  injured  from  this  cause. 

Again,  where  the  sewage  has  been  emptied  into  the  sea, 
tide-locked  drains  are  objectionable,  and  the  sewage  when 
mixed  with  salt  water  generally  gives  off  more  stench 
than  ever.  We  may  briefly  say  that  all  attempts  at  puri¬ 
fication  of  sewage  by  chemical  processes  have  hitherto 
failed,  and,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  The  utilization  of  the  sewage  on  the  fields 
by  irrigation  is,  therefore,  the  true  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  we  must  arrive  at  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  certain, 
and  most  perfect  system  of  accomplishing  this.  When 
sewage  and  rainfall  all  go  together  in  the  same  drains,  as 
they  do  in  all  the  older  systems,  all  is  uncertainty;  while, 
when  the  two  are  separated,  rain  and  surface- wjater  can  be 
discharged  at  any  point  into  the  natural  water-courses  of 
the  country,  and  a  fixed  quantity  of  sewage,  with  house¬ 
hold  and  flushing  water,  would  be  passed  to  the  main  out¬ 
let,  to  be  there  dealt  with.  The  opponents  of  this  system 
say  that  it  is  too  expensive  and  troublesome  to  plan;  that 
it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  sufficient  if  engineers  provide  for 
the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  sewage,  and  use  that  for  irriga- 
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tion;  aud  that,  when  the  overflows  come  into  action  in 
floods,  the  whole  is  so  much  diluted  that  no  harm  is  done 
to  any  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  this 
double  system  of  drainage  have  proved  the  total  separation 
erf  the  two  the  most  sanitary  system,  because  the  street- 
gratings  and  rain-water  pipes,  which  at  present  let  down 
the  rain  water  into  the  sewage-drains,  act  as  so  many  venti¬ 
lating  shafts,  and  discharge  the  stench  in  the  midst  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  under  a  separate  system  the  sewage- 
pipe  would  be  entirely  sealed  up,  aud  ventilated  only  at 
selected  places  where  it  could  safely  be  done;  that  the 
rain-water  as  a  flushing  power  ought  to  be  entirely  dis¬ 
carded,  as  it  fails  in  dry  weather,  when  it  is  most  wanted; 
that  in  wet  weather  and  in  winter,  when  the  discharging 
of  the  sewage  on  to  the  surface  of  land  is  carried  out,  the 
great  quantity  of  water  sent  down  through  the  drains  by 
the  present  system  is  agriculturally  a  serious  injury;  that 
when  pumping  has  to  be  employed  for  lifting  the  liquid 
for  irrigation,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  all  is  uncertain!}^  and 
that  no  machinery  can  be  economical  and  efficient  under 
such  circumstances,  aud  that  the  planning  of  the  irriga¬ 
tion  also  becomes  difficult  to  manage,  and  irregular.  With 
regard  to  the  expense,  it  has  been  proved  that,  as  the  rain¬ 
water  and  surface-water  can  be  discharged  at  the  nearest 
point,  all  the  drains  may  be  much  lessened  in  size  and 
cost;  aud  further,  that  the  flushiug-power  of  the  water  in 
the  sewage-drains  will  be  much  more  efficient,  while  the 
corresponding  lessening  of  the  expense  in  carrying  out 
the  process  of  utilization  will  completely  compensate  any 
additional  outlay  in  laying  the  drains  in  towns.^'  If  we 
take  the  case,  which  is  common,  of  a  population  of  10,000 
people  on  a  sq.  mile,  the  first-mentioned  system,  where  rain 
and  sewage  water  go  together,  would  require  pumping  ma¬ 
chinery  in  dry  weather  of,  say,  10  horse-power,  to  lift  the 
liquid;  and  it  would  further  be  necessary,  for  wet  weather, 
to  have  in  reserve  a  lifting  power  of  300  horses;  while,  on 
the  separate  system,  where  the  sewage  alone  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  the  10  horse-power  engine  would  be  reg¬ 
ularly  aud  constantly  employed,  and  its  work  would  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  daytime,  whereas  the  other 
must  be  ready  at  any  time  and  for  every  emergency.  The 
system  of  sending  sewage  and  rain-water  together  has 
been  hitherto  adopted  almost  universally  in  towns;  but 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  gravitation  has  been 
available  to  utilize  the  discharge  from  the  drainage,  all 
engineers  have  failed  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers; 
aud  it  is  obvious  that  something  else  must  be  tried,  as 
that  cannot  be  permitted  much  longer.  The  system  of 
separating  the  sewage  and  rain-water  has  been  carried  out 
in  several  instances  on  a  large  scale,  with  satisfactory 
results.— See  below,  Liernur’s  System  of  Sewerage. 

4.  Utilization  of  Sewage.— The  whole  sewage  of  a  house 
or  town  having  been  conveyed  away  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  next  important  step  is  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  If  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for 
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the  constant  supply  which  human  3ife  draws  from  that 
source. 

The  great  volume  of  liquid  sewage — not  less  than  25 
gals,  per  head,  and  in  many  cities  much  more — has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  its  utilization  ;  while  also  the  vast 
quantities  of  road-grit  and  the  great  gluts  of  rain  that  come 
down  with  the  sewage  when  there  is  only  one  system 
of  drains  in  a  town,  have  upset  all  arrangements  and  cal¬ 
culations.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  precipitate 
all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  sewage  by  impregnating 
the  whole  with  milk  of  lime;  but  it  is  found  that  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  (‘sludge’)  contains  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
agricultural  constituents;  besides,  a  great  quantity  of  sand 
is  precipitated  at  the  same  time:  hence  the  product  is 
almost  worthless  as  manure.  There  are  several  other 
chemical  processes  for  treating  sewage:  of  these  the 
‘ABC’  process  appears  to  give  best  results.  An  emulsion 
of  clay  and  coke-dust  with  a  little  blood  is  first  mixed 
with  the  sewage,  then  a  precipitating  solution  of  alum  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle.  The  effluent 
liquid  is  clear,  containing  none  of  the  insoluble  constitu¬ 
ents,  but  retaining  a  portion  of  the  soluble.  The  precipi¬ 
tate  ‘  native  guano’  is  of  considerable  value  as  a  manure; 
but  the  clear  liquid  is  not  fit  to  enter  streams. 

In  exceptional  cases,  irrigation  of  land  by  gravitation 
has  rendered  the  process  a  simple  one,  because  the  whole 
has  been  poured  over  the  laud  with  excellent  results;  but 
in  general  we  must  look  to  pumping  as  being  necessary  in 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  towns;  while  in  the  excep¬ 
tional  cases  the  results  would  probably  have  been  better 
still  if  the  strength  of  the  sewage  had  been  more  concen¬ 
trated.  Agriculturally  speaking,  any  dilution  above  25 
gals,  per  head  of  the  population  is  not  desirable,  but  is 
injurious  and  expensive  to  distribute;  while,  again,  human 
fecal  matter  is  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  land  unless 
diluted  in  at  least  about  10  gallons  of  water.  The  Chinese 
teach  us  an  important  lesson  in  this  respect:  they  place  all 
the  solid  matter,  when  they  remove  it  from  the  towns,  in 
small  wells  in  their  fields,  and  then  take  a  scoopful  and  mix 
it  in  10  or  12  times  its  volume  of  water  before  they  apply  it 
to  their  crops.  If  any  one  attempts  utilizing  sewage  when 
mixed  with  rain-water,  and  has  to  pump  the  whole  all 
the  year  through,  he  will  find  himself  in  endless  difficulties. 

Presuming,  then,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  fixed  quantity 
of  25  gals,  per  head  of  the  population,  or  what  may  be 
taken  as  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  drainage  from  a  town, 
the  first  step  is  to  pass  the  whole  through  a  strainer,  so 
that  all  materials  may  be  intercepted  which  will  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  pumping,  or  to  choke  the  smaller 
pipes  used  for  irrigation.  This  is  necessary,  also,  because 
in  its  unstrained  state  we  cannot  depend  on  sewage  going 
down  and  then  up  again,  and  so  passing  over  a  valley; 
and  the  sphere  of  operations  thus  becomes  more  limited. 
Great  part  of  the  solid  matter  can  also  be  removed  by  this 
process,  and  common  house-ashes  are  the  best  mixing  and 
deodorizing  material  to  facilitate  carrying  away  the  stuff. 
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For  application  of  sewage  to  agricultural  use,  a  piece  of 
land  should  be  sought  with  a  slope,  if  possible,  of  one  ft. 
in  30  at  least,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  which  will  be  full  of 
strength,  conveyed  either  by  pumping  or  gravitation  to 
the  highest  point  of  that  land.  Iron  pipes  should  not  be 
used,  if  others  are  possible;  and  when  the  land  is  very  fiat, 
it  must  be  ridged  and  levelled.  From  the  highest  point 
of  the  land  selected,  the  liquid  must  be  conducted  by  open 
channels  or  through  common  drain-pipes  laid  on  the  sur- 
face  to  all  the  ditferent  points  where  it  is  wanted,  and 
utilized  for  irrigation.  The  land  adopted  should  be 
moderately  porous,  and  then  for  every  100  people  an  acre 
should  be  allowed,  though  this  varies  much  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  land  must  be  thoroughly 
drained  and  prepared.  When  the  farm  is  properly  laid  out 
and  carefully  managed,  the  effluent  water  can  safely  be 
directed  into  any  stream  from  which  water-supply  is 
drawn.  The  best  crops  to  be  grown  are  Italian  ryegrass, 
with  alternate  crops  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bages,  rhubarb,  mangold.  All  these  will  thrive  on  the 
liquid.  Milch  cows  thrive  remarkably  well  on  this  grass, 
and  it  has  been  proved  by  chemical  analysis  that  the  milk 
is  of  the  best  quality,  while  the  vegetables  are  quite  whole¬ 
some. 

The  Mass.  Board  of  Health  issued  (1891)  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  treatment  of  sewage  by  land  filtration,  in  which 
they  maintain  that  sewage  can  be  more  perfectly  filtered 
through  open  sand  than  through  sand  covered  with  soil. 
The  soil  prevents  free  access  of  air,  and  may  thus  entirely 
prevent  purification  of  the  sewage.  Yet,  by  allowing 
periods  of  intermission,  so  as  to  permit  the  layer  of  soil  to 
dry.  a  high  degree  of  purification  can  be  attained.  Fil¬ 
tering  areas  of  sand  covered  with  soil  are  much  increased 
in  efficiency  bv  digging  trenches  in  the  direction  of  a 
slight  incline  and  filling  them  with  coarse  sand,  the  upper 
layers  of  which  should  be  renewed  once  a  mouth.  Bacte¬ 
riological  experiments  showed  that  when  the  filters  were 
in  proper  working  order  the  number  of  organisms  in  the 
effluent  from  the  filters  were  never  more  than  two  per 
cent,  of  those  in  the  raw  sewage,  and  the  board  think  this 
result  may  be  much  improved.  Fine  sand  was  found  to 
make  a  very  good  filter,  purifying  sewage  at  the  rate  of 
9,600  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  sewage  being  reduced  from  591, - 
000  to  2,000,  and  the  ammonia  to  a  quarter  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  in  the  unfiltered  fiuid.  Garden  soil 
made  a  very  poor  filter,  but  a  mixture  of  fine  sand  and 
gravel  gave  extremely  good  results,  as  25,000  gallons  would 
be  purified  by  it  per  acre  per  diem  in  winter,  and  42,000 
gallons  in  summer;  the  bacteria  being  reduced  from  350,000 
per  cubic  centimetre  in  the  sewage  to  14,000  per  cubic 
centimetre  in  the  effluent.  Peat  was  totally  inefficient.  A 
filter  of  sand  and  loam  gave  good  results  as  far  as  purity 
was  concerned,  but  the  rate  of  filtration  was  only  one- 
third  as  great  as  that  of  the  sand -an  cl -grave!  filter. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  application  of  sewage,  it  must 
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be  said  that  until  we  arrive  at  quantities,  qualities,  and 
proportions  scientifically  fixed — a  matter  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  as  involving  so  many  diversities  of  local  circum¬ 
stance — no  principles  can  be  laid  down  which  can  be 
trusted  for  economical  results  in  all  or  a  great  variety  of 
cases.  It  remains  a  question,  certainly  in  many  cases, 
whether  money  invested  in  schemes  for  utilization  of  sew¬ 
age  will  pay  adequate  return.  The  uncertainty  attending 
the  dilution  of  the  sewage;  the  necessity  of  making  the 
earth  take  it  at  all  seasons;  the  distance  that  the  liquid  has 
to  be  pumped — have  in  experience  been  found  difficult 
elements  in  the  problem. 

The  Liernur  System  is  a  pneumatic  system  devised  by 
Capt.  Liernur  for  dealing  with  town  sewage.  It  has  been 
in  operation  several  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Prague,  Dordrecht,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  some  other  towns  are  now  either  partly  or  wholly 
drained  on  this  plan.  A  town  so  drained  is  divided  into 
districts  of  250  to  1,000  acres;  and  each  of  these  districts  is 
again  divided  into  small  sewage  areas  from  10  to  50  acres, 
according  to  local  circumstances.  These  small  areas  have 
each  an  air-tight  cast-iron  tank,  from  which  extend  along 
the  several  streets  air-tight  pipes  of  the  same  material,  5 
inches  in  diameter,  and  independent  of  each  other.  The 
closets  of  the  houses  are  connected  by  branches  with  these 
pipes. 

An  air-pump  engine,  or  more  usually  two  or  three  of 
these  steam-engines,  are  placed  in  some  central  station,  and 
in  the  under  portion  of  the  building  are  air-tight  iron  res¬ 
ervoirs,  in  which  a  vacuum  of  about  three-fourths  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  is  maintained.  Pipes,  also  air-tight, 
called  central  pipes,  connect  these  reservoirs  with  the  street 
tanks.  Like  the  outer  series,  these  are  five  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  each  pipe  has  two  connections  with  its  street 
tank  by  one  of  which  only  air  can  be  sucked  out;  but  the 
other  dips  into  the  well  of  the  tank,  thus  enabling  its  con¬ 
tents  to  be  removed  by  suction  to  one  of  the  central  reser¬ 
voirs.  When  a  vacuum  is  made  in  one  of  the  street  tanks, 
the  contents  of  the  closet  pipes  are  drawn  toward  it ;  and 
on  a  second  vacuum  being  created,  the  charge  i3  drawn 
into  it.  This  tank  is  in  due  time  emptied  into  a  central 
reservoir  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the  pipe  connecting  them. 
Though  no  water  is  used  for  flushing,  it  is  found  that  the 
fecal  matter  is  reduced  almost  from  the  first  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thin  pulp  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Now 
as  it  is  impossible  to  propel  liquid  any  great  distance  along 
a  horizontal  tube  simply  by  air  pressure— the  air-column 
always  breaking  through  aud  destroying  the  vacuum — the 
pipes  require  to  be  set  at  inclines  varying  from  1  in  5  to  1 
in  250  according  to  circumstances.  This  admits  of  a  series 
of  vertical  risers  being  formed  from  which  the  liquid  mat¬ 
ter  can  never  be  altogether  removed;  therefore  these  form 
a  complete  lock-off  of  one  gradient  from  another,  so  that 
the  vacuum  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  residual  liquid  in 
these  risers  corresponds  to  the  left  quantity  of  water  which 
a  pump  can  never  completely  remove  from  a  receptacle. 
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When  the  apparatus  is  at  rest,  this  minimum  quantity  of 
liquid  matter  arranges  itself  partly  in  the  riser  and  partly 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  sloping  pipe. 

To  show  what  takes  place  when  there  is  a  much  larger 
amount  of  excreta  to  remove  in  one  direction  than  in  an- 
other,  we  may  take  the  case  of  two  branches  from  one 
main  pipe,  each  100  ft.  long,  the  gradient  1  in  100.  and  each 
having  a  riser  of  one  ft.  One  of  these  pipes  may  have  to 
deal  with  a  single  house  producing  only  one  foot  of  fecal 
matter;  the  other  may  be  connected  with  a  barrack  produc¬ 
ing  100  times  as  much.  ‘  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  bar¬ 
rack  pipe  a  mass  tilling  both  pipe  and  riser,  and  ready  on 
the  slightest  force  to  discharge  into  the  main  or  street  pipe. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  branch  pipe  of  the  single  family 
there  is  the  minimum  quantity  collected  at  the  foot  of  the 
riser.  The  sucking  action  is  now  put  in  operation  in  the 
main  pipe.  The  piessure  of  the  atmosphere  begins  to  act, 
and  the  barrack  pipe  rapidly  discharges  into  the  main  pipe, 
while  the  smaller  quantity  is  simply  climbing  up  the  riser, 
and  before  it  has  got  to  the  top  of  the  riser,  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  discharge,  all  the  surplus  quantity  in  the  barrack 
pipe  is  gone,  and  that  which  is  left  is  simply  equal  to  that 
minimum  which  cannot  be  withdrawn.  In  this  way  the 
fullest  pipe  always  begins  to  discharge  first,  the  next  more 
full  waiting  for  it,  and  so  on,  until  the  minimum  is  reached, 
when  simply  air  breaks  through.’ 

During  the  day  the  air-pumps  maintain  a  vacuum  in  the 
central  reservoirs  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
central  pipes  connected  with  them.  Patrols  of  two  men 
each  visit  the  district  tanks,  one  of  whom,  by  opening  a 
valve,  makes  a  tank  communicate  with  the  central  pipes, 
and  so  exhausts  the  air  from  it.  He  then  shuts  the  valve, 
and  the  second  man  immediately  opens  another,  which 
allows  the  vacuum  to  act  on  one  of  the  street  pipes  and 
its  branches.  A  second,  third,  and  fourth  street  pipe  is 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner — the  vacuum  meanwhile 
being  frequently  renewed  in  the  tank — till  all  the  sewage 
in  a  district  is  collected  and  transferred  to  a  central  reser¬ 
voir. 

The  pneumatic  system  of  Liernur  admits  of  ordinary 
water-closets  being  used.  As,  however,  the  water  has  after¬ 
ward  to  be  got  rid  of,  he  prefers,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
a  form  of  closet  devised  by  himself  which  is  used  without 
water.  It  has  no  movable  mechanism  at  all.  The  space 
into  which  the  excreta  falls  is  one  arm  of  a  short  bent  tube 
or  siphon  trap  discharging  into  a  soil-pipe.  Each  new 
deposit  by  its  own  weight  forces  out  the  former  one,  and 
there  are  special  arrangements  for  ventilation. 

Capt.  Liernur  aims  at  making  the  sale  of  the  fecal  ma¬ 
nure  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the  system.  The  proc¬ 
ess,  or  at  least  one  process,  by  which  he  converts  the  sew¬ 
age  material  into  a  marketable  manure,  is  mainly  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  placed  in 
a  large  boiler  through  which  pipes  pass,  and  through  these 
pipes  waste  steam,  after  being  superheated,  circulates, 
by  which  a  rapid  boiling  takes  place.  The  material  is 
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afterward  transferred  to  a  trough  iu  which  a  long  hollow 
drum  of  thin  metal,  heated  internally,  revolves.  The  drum 
takes  up  and  dries  a  thin  layer  of  the  manure,  which  is 
scraped  off  by  a  fixed  knife  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
poudrette.  It  contains  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  and  it 
is  affirmed  that  this  method  of  converting  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  into  a  dry  powder  is  highly  remunerative. 

Where  this  system  is  adopted,  the  mere  water  drainage 
such  as  that  required  for  rain,  waste  water  of  houses,  and 
the  like,  is  provided  for  by  separate  drains  formed  of  earth¬ 
enware  pipes,  but  much  smaller  than  pipes  through  which 
all  kinds  of  sewage  pass.  Existing  sewers  in  a  town  may 
be  \13ed  for  this  purpose. 

SEWING-MACHINE:  one  ot  the  most  important  of 
modern  inventions.  The  earlier  inventors  tried  to  imitate 
hand-sewing,  but  as  this  proved  impracticable,  because  of 
the  wearing  out  of  the  thread,  an  attempt  was  next  made 
to  imitate  the  crochet  stitch  by  machinery.  Charles  F. 
Weisenthal  took  out  a  patent  in  England,  1755,  June,  for 
a  needle  pointed  at  both  ends,  with  an  eye  in  the  middle 
suitable  for  sewing-machines:  a  patent  was  taken  out  by 
Robert  Alsop,  in  England,  1770,  March,  for  embroidering 
with  shuttles  in  a  loom:  1804,  May,  John  Duncan  took  out 
a  patent  for  machine  embroidery  with  hooked  needles 
attached  to  a  horizontal  bar,  an  invention  further  perfected 
in  Heilmann’s  machine.  A  patent  was  taken  out  by 
Thomas  Saint,  1790,  for  a  machine  ‘for  quilting,  stitching, 
and  making  shoes,  and  other  articles  by  means  of  tools 
and  other  machines.’  The  machine  patented  by  a  French¬ 
man  1830  was  used  in  Paris  1841;  in  a  much  improved 
form  it  was  patented  iu  France  1848,  and  in  the  United 
States  1850.  Although  Walter  Hunt  of  New  York  is  said 
to  have  made  a  machine  1832-34  which  produced  the  lock¬ 
stitch,  yet  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Elias  Howe  (1819— 
67),  who  patented  his  machine  1846,  is  the  originator  of 
the  lock-stitch  machine.  His  machine  has  formed  the 
basis  on  which  numerous  improvements  and  modifications 
have  been  made  by  other  inventors.  Isaac  M.  Singer, 
founder  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  and  A.  B. 
Wilson,  are  honorably  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
the  machine.  The  practical  utility  of  the  sewing  machine 
had  now  begun  to  be  recognized,  and  led  to  its  manufact¬ 
ure  by  several  firms.  Elias  Howe,  conceiving  that  his 
patent  was  infringed,  successfully  established  his  rights  of 
priority  of  patent  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  royalty 
which  he  received  from  the  various  manufacturers,  and 
the  success  of  the  Howe  Company,  made  him  wealthy. 
The  use  of  the  sewing-machine  is  now  co  extensive  wiili 
modern  civilization,  and  the  number  of  machines  annually 
manufactured  is  immense. 

The  chief  improvements  on  the  original  lock-stitch  ma¬ 
chine  are:  1.  Machines  which  sew  icitli  one  thread:  of  which 
one  kind  makes  the  through-and-through  or  shoemaker's 
stitch  (fig.  1),  the  thread  being  held  and  pushed  through 
with  pincers,  one  pair  on  each  side  of  the  material  to  be 
sewn.  The  needle,  a,  is  pointed  at  each  end,  and,  being 
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pushed  through  by  the  pincers  on  one  side,  is  taken  hold 
of  by  the  corresponding  pair  on  the  other,  and  the  thread  is 
thus  pulled  through  forward  and  backward.  Only  a  small 
length  of  thread  can  be  used  by  this  machine;  hence  it  is 
of  limited  application. — 2.  Another  single-thread  machine 
makes  the  running-stitch  (fig.  2).  In  this,  the  needle,  a ,  is 


Fig.  1. 

stationary,  and  receives  a  continuous  supply  of  thread 
from  a  reel,  b;  the  two  small-toothed  wheels  are  so  arranged 
that  their  teeth,  pressing  into  oue  another,  crimp  the  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  push  them  forward  against  the  point 
of  the  needle,  which,  as  it  becomes  filled,  is  relieved  by  the 
operator,  who  keeps  drawing  the  sewn  cloth  otf  at  the  eye 
end  of  the  needle  This  machine  answers  admirably  in 


Fig.  2. 


cases  where  loose  tacking  is  required.  It  is  the  invention 
of  an  American  of  the  name  of  Bostwick. — 3.  The  chain 
or  tambour  stitch  is  also  a  single-thread  stitch  (fig.  3),  the 
machine  for  which  was  invented  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Thimmonier,  1848:  in  this,  the  thread  is  looped  upon  itself 
by  means  of  a  curved  shuttle  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  cloth.  This  kind  of  stitch,  though  very  useful  for  some 


Fig.  3. 

kinds  of  work,  is  easily  pulled  out. — 4.  Fig.  4  represents 
Wheeler  and  Wilson’s  S.-M  ,  another  American  invention, 
which  has  acquired  very  great  reputation.  It  is  a  double¬ 
thread  machine,  and  besides  the  vertical  eye-poiuted  nee¬ 
dle  has  a  curved  shuttle  or  hook  (shown  in  fig.  5),  working 
below,  with  a  revolving  reel  (shown  separately  in  fig.  6) 
inside  its  curve.  The  reel  is  of  metal,  each  side  being  con- 
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vex  externally;  and  so  adjusted  on  the  axle  that  the  edges 
are  so  near  together  as  to  admit  only  one  thickness  of  the 
thread  to  pass  through.  It  fits  easily  within  the  nearly  cir- 


Fig.  4. 

cular  hook,  and  gives  off  its  thread  as  required.  The  thread 
passes  partly  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  hook  upon  a 
slightly  grooved  bevel,  which  forms  a  loop,  and  passes  it 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

between  the  needle  and  the  thread  which  it  carries  with  it 
in  descending;  the  loop  is  held  in  position  as  the  needle 
ascends,  and  the  clotb  being  moved  on,  the  next  descent 
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of  the  needle  takes  it  through  the  loop  and  receives  auou^ 
below  it.  which  renders  the  lirst  one  tightly  locked,  as  in 
fig.  7.  For  tailoring  and  dressmaking  generally,  ihis  kind 
of  machine  is  at  present  unrivalled,  both  for  efficiency  of 
work  and  for  the  neatness  and  finish  of  the  machines  made 
for  private  use. 


Fig.  7. 

The  more  prominent  types  of  S.-M.  now  in  use  include: 
1.  The  running  stitch  or  Bostwick  machine,  for  special 
work  only,  as  in  tacking  material  temporarily  together;  2, 
Ihe  rotating-curved  hook  double  thread  machines,  such  as 
the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  above  described;  3,  the  oscilla¬ 
ting- curved  hook  double-thread  machine,  one  type  of 
Singer;  4.  the  single-thread  chain-stitch  machine,  using  a 
rotating  curved  hook  under  the  feed-plate  to  form  the 
stitch,  the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs  representing  this  class;  5, 
the  double-thread  shuttle  machine,  in  which  the  lower 
thread  is  carried  in  a  regular  shuttle  under  the  feed-plate 
— the  shuttle  may  work  across  the  line  of  sewing,  or  in  the 
same  direction,  as  in  the  Domestic  and  modern  Singer. 
Another  distinctive  feature  of  division  is  the  adoption  of  a 
straight  needle  with  parallel  motion,  or  of  a  curved  needle 
working  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  to  whose  contour  it  is  bent. 
The  straight-needle  machines  now  decidedly  predominate. 

The  most  varied  forms  of  attachments  and  of  special 
styles  of  machines  have  been  invented,  and  an  immense 
number  are  now  in  use.  As  an  illustration  of  the  variety 
introduced  into  even  the  stithies,  the  different  varieties 
now  aggregate  about  70  in  number. 

SEX,  n.  seks  [F.  sexe,  sex — from  L.  sexus,  a  sex.  male  or 
female— perhaps  from  L.  seco,  I  cut.  or  akin  to  Gr.  tekos, 
offspring,  progeny:  Sp.  sexo ]:  the  distinction  between  male 
and  female;  applied  to  women  by  way  of  emphasis;  in  hot., 
the  structure  of  plants  corresponding  to  sex  in  animals. 
Sex  less,  a.  -les,  without  sex.  Sex'ual,  a.  -u-al  [mid.  L. 
sexualis,  sexual]:  pertaining  to  the  sex  or  the  sexes.  Sex'- 
tjally,  ad.  -II.  Sex'ual  ity,  n  -al'i-ti,  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  distinguished  by  sex.  Sexualize,  v.  seks'u-dl-xz, 
to  distinguish  into  sexes;  to  personify.  Sex  ualizing, 
imp.  -i-zing.  Sex'ualized,  pp.  -\zd.  Sex'ualist,  n.  -1st, 
one  who  adopts  the  Linnaean  system  of  botany.  The  sex, 
women  in  general.  Sexual  system,  in  hot.,  the  system  of 
the  naturalist  Linnaeus,  founded  upon  the  character  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction  in  plants,  or  their  apparent  absence. 

SEX,  seks  [L.  sex]:  a  prefix  signifying  six. 

SEXAGENARIAN,  a.  seks' a-je-na  ri-an  [L.  sexngend- 
rius,  sixty  years  old— from  sexageni,  sixty  each;  sexagin'ta , 
sixty:  F.  sexagenaire\.  being  60  years  old:  N.  a  person 
aged  60.  Sexagenary,  a.  seks-aj'e-ntr-i,  designating  the 
number  60:  N.  something  composed  of  sixty. 


SEXAGESIMA— SEXAGESIMALS. 

SEXAGESIMA,  n.  seks' d-jes'l-md  [L.  sexages'imus,  six¬ 
tieth — from  sexagin'ta,  sixty:  F.  sexagesime J:  second  Sun¬ 
day  before  Lent,  being  about  60  days  before  Easter.  Sex'- 
ages'imal,  a.  -i-mdl,  pertaining  to  the  number  60;  com¬ 
puted  or  proceeding  by  sixties.  Sexagesimal  fractions, 
fractions  the  denominators  of  which  proceed  in  the  ratio  of 
60:  called  also  Astronomical  fractions:  see  Sexages¬ 
imals. 


SEXAGESIMALS:  mode  of  arithmetical  calculation 
introduced  by  the  ancient  Greek  astronomers,  especially  by 
Ptolemy  (q.v.),  iuto  astronomical  and  geometrical  reckon¬ 
ing.  It  was  founded  on  the  division  of  the  circle  iuto  360 
parts,  and  the  radius  being  nearly  \  of  the  circumference, 
was  considered  to  contain  60  of  these  parts  or  degrees. 
Continuing  the  same  mode  of  subdivision,  each  degree  (°) 
on  the  radius  was  divided  into  60  minutes  ('),  each  minute 
into  60  seconds  ("),  and  thirds  ("'),  fourths  (""),  etc.,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Addition  and 
subtraction  are  not  altered  in  this  method;  but  multiplica¬ 
tion,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots  are  altered  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Multiplication,  the  most  used  of  these 
three  operations,  was  carried  on  in  the  descending  scale,  as 
in  the  following  example,  where  hoc  d'  is  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  uf  vd" ,  or  (^substituting  Arabic  numerals) 
31°  4'  27"  by  29’  18'  54": 


31°  4'  27" 

29°  18'  54" 


899°  116'  783" 

558'  72"  486  " 

1674"  216'"  1458"" 


899°  674'  2529"  702"'  1458  ""=910°  56'  21"  6'"  18"" 


Here,  each  of  the  three  numbers,  31,  4,  27,  is  multiplied  by 
29;  the  same  three  by  18,  and  the  results  placed  in  the  line 
below,  one  step  to  the  right;  and  again  by  54,  and  the  re 
suits  placed  another  step  to  the  right.  This  arrangement 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  product  of  degrees  by 
minutes  gives  minutes;  of  minutes  by  minutes,  seconds;  of 
minutes  by  seconds,  thirds;  and,  in  general,  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  a  product  is  indicated  by  the  sum  of  the  marks 
superposed  on  the  two  factors.  The  columns  are  added 
and  rearranged  by  Reduction  (q.v.).  lhis  system,  though 
clumsy  and  intricate,  was  a  great  improvement,  as  regards 
facility  and  accuracy,  on  the  former  Greek  method;  and  so 
much  was  it  admired  that  succeeding  geometers  founded 
on  it  a  complete  system  of  general  calculation,  and  a  work 
on  sexagesimal  computation  was  written  by  Barlaam,  who 
died  1348.  The  terms  minutes,  seconds,  thirds,  etc.,  here 
employed  denote  only  sixtieths,  sixtieths  of  sixtieths,  etc., 
and  have  no  other  signification ;  further,  that  the  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds  in  the  multiplier  are,  for  the  time 
being  merely  abstract  units  and  parts  of  units.  The  oper- 
atioiTof  modern  arithmetic  known  as  duodecimal  multipli¬ 
cation  is  effected  in  the  same  way,  the  subdivisions  being 
twelfths  in  place  of  sixtieths. 


SEXENNIAL— SEXTAIN  T. 

SEXENNIAL,  a.  seks-en' ni-al  [L.  sexen'nis,  six 
old — from  sex,  six;  anniLS,  a  year]:  happening  once  in  six 
years,  or  lasting  six  years.  Sexen'nially,  ad.  -Vi. 

SEXT,  n.  sekst,  or  Sexte,  n.  seks'te  [F.  sexte — from  L. 
sextus,  sixth;  sex,  six]:  a  division  in  the  offices  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church;  devotions  for  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  or 
noon:  see  Canonical  Hours,  under  Canon. 

SEXTAIN,  n.  seks'tdn  [L.  sex,  six]:  a  stanza  of  six 
lines. 

SEXTANT,  n.  sekstdnt  [F.  sextant— from  L.  sextans  or 
sextan' tern,  a  sixth  part — from  sex,  six:  Sp.  sextante\.  in 
math.,  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle:  instrument  like  a  quad¬ 
rant,  but  having  an  arc  of  only  60  degrees,  or  the  sixth  part 
of  a  circle,  used  at  sea  and  by  astronomers. — A  Sextant  is 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  distance  of  objects 
by  means  of  reflection.  The  principle  of  its  construction 
depends  on  the  theorem,  that  if  a  ray  of  light  suffer  double 
reflection,  the  angle  between  the  original  ray  and  its  direction 
after  the  second  reflection  is  double  of  the  angle  made  by  the 
refecting  surfaces.  Thus  let  A  and  B  (fig.  1)  be  two  mirrors 
perpendicular  to  the  same  plane,  and  inclined  to  each  other, 
and  let  SA  be  a  ray  of  light,  which  falling  upon  A  is  re¬ 
flected  on  B,  and  reflected  in  the  direction  BC,  then  ACB  is 
the  angle  between  the  original  and  finally  reflected  rays, 
and  ADB  is  the  angle  between  the  mirrors.  Now,  as  the 
angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  angle 
SAF  =  BAD.  and  GBA  =  DBC ;  but  EBC  =  BAC  + 
BCA  =  (BAD  +  DAC)  +  BCA  =  (BAD  +  SAF)  +  BCA 
=  2  BAD  +  BCA;  and  EBC  also  =  EBD-f-  DBC  =  EBD 
-j-  GBA  -=  2  EBD  =  2  BAD  -\-  2  BDA-  therefore  BCA  =  2 
BDA,  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  theorem.  The  instru- 

is  the  principle  is  a  brass  sec¬ 
tor  of  a  circle  in  outline;  the 
sector  being  the  sixth  part  of 
a  complete  circle,  for  which 
reason  the  instrument  is  called 
a  sextant.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
essentials  of  its  construction; 
AMN  is  the  sector  whose 
curved  side,  MIN,  is  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle;  A  is  one  mir¬ 
ror  wholly  silvered,  placed 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  sector,  and  on,  and  in  line 
with,  the  limb  AI,  wffiich  is 
movable  round  a  joint  at  or 
near  A;  B  is  the  other  mirror, 
also  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument,  and  silvered 
on  the  lower  half  only,  the 
upper  half  being  transparent; 
E  is  an  eyelet-hole  or  small 
telescope.  The  graduation 
of  silver,  platinum,  or  gold  let 


ment  of  which  this  theorem 


Fig. 


SEXTANT. 

into  the  rim),  and  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the  movable  limb 

is  drawn  toward  N  till  the  mirrors  A 
and  B  are  parallel,  the  index,  which 
is  carried  at  the  foot  of  the  movable 
limb,  is  opposite  zeroon  the  graduation. 
If  we  suppose  that  this  zero-point  is  at 
N,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  between 
the  mirrors  is  equal  to  the  angle  NAI; 
and  again,  if  instead  of  graduating 
from  0 J  at  N  to  60°  at  M,  which  is  the 
proper  graduation  for  the  sixth  part 
of  a  circle,  the  graduation  be  made  from  0°  to  120°,  that  is, 
each  half  degree  being  marked  as  a  degree,  and  similarly 
of  its  aliquot  parts,  then  the  angle  NAI,  read  off  by  the  in¬ 
dex  at  I,  will  show  at  once  the  angle  between  the  "incident 
and  finally  reflected  rays.  The  mode  of  using  the  sextant 
consists  in  placing  the  eye  to  the  telescope  or  eyelet-hole, 
and  observing  one  object  directly  through  the  unsilvered 
part  of  B,  and  then  moving  the  index  till  the  image  of  the 
other  object  reflected  from  A  upon  the  silvered  part  of  B, 
coincides  with,  or  is  opposite  to  the  first  object,  then  the 
angle,  read  off  at  I,  gives  the  angle  between  the  objects. 
For  additional  accuracy,  a  vernier  is  attached  to  the  foot 
of  the  movable  limb. 

The  sextant  is  capable  of  very  general  application,  but 
its  chief  use  is  on  board  ship  to  observe  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  the  lunar  distances,  etc.,  in  determining  the  latitude 
and  longitude.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
stained  glasses  interposed  between  the  mirrors  A  and  B,  to 
reduce  the  sun’s  brightness.  These  glasses  (generally  three 
in  number)  are  hinged  on  the  side  AM,  so  that  they  may  be 
interposed  or  not  at  pleasure.  B  is  the  glass  through  w7hich 
the  horizon  is  perceived,  and  has  hence  received  the  name 
horizon- glass;  while  the  other  mirror,  from  its  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  index-limb,  is  called  the  index-glass. 

The  sextant  is  liable  to  three  chief  errors  of  adjustment; 
1°  if  the  index-glass  be  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  instrument;  2°  if  the  horizon-glass  be  not  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  instrument;  and  3°  if,  when  the  mirrors 
are  parallel  (which  is  the  case  when  a  very  distant  body, 
such  as  the  sun  or  moon,  is  observed  diiectly  through  B, 
and  found  to  coincide  with  its  image  in  the  lower  part  of 
B),  the  index  does  not  point  accurately  to  0°,  this  last  is 
called  the  index  error,  and  is  either  allowed  for.  or  is  rem¬ 
edied  by  means  of  a  screw,  w7hich  moves  the  index  in  the 
limb  AI,  the  latter  being  stationary.  The  first  two  errors 
also  are  frequently  remedied  by  means  of  screws  working 
against  a  spring,  but  in  the  best  instruments  the  maker 
himself  fixes  the  glasses  in  their  proper  position. — The 
quadrant  differs  from  the  sextant  only  in  having  its  arc  the 
fourth  part  of  a  circle,  and  being  consequently  graduated 
from  0°  to  180°;  the  octant  contains  45°,  and  is  graduated 
from  0°  to  90°;  while  the  repeating  circle,  which  is  a  com¬ 
plete  circle,  is  graduated  from  0°  to  720°.  A  common  form 
of  the  sextant  is  the  ‘  snuF-^cx  ’  sextant,  circular  in  shape, 
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SEXTET— SEXTUPLE. 

and  which,  being  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket,  is  ths 
form  most  used  by  land  surveyors. 

The  idea  of  a  reflecting  instrument,  on  the  princip»«  or 
the  sextant,  was  given  first  by  Hooke  about  16(56;  nut  tne 
first  instrument  deserving  the  name  was  invented  by  John 
Hadley  (q.v.)  early  in  the  summer  of  1730,  and  a  second, 
and  much  improved  form,  was  made  by  him  soon  aftei- 
ward.  Halley,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Soc.,  claimed 
for  Newton  the  priority  of  invention;  and  1730,  Oct.,  a 
Philadelphian,  named  Godfrey,  also  asserted  his  claim  as 
the  original  inventor;  but  that  learned  body  decided  that 
Newton’s  claim  was  unsupported  by  even  probable  evi¬ 
dence,  and  that  Hadley’s  and  Godfrey’s  inventions  were 
both  original,  but  that  the  second  form  (almost  the  same  as 
the  common  sextant  now  employed)  of  Hadley’s  instru. 
ment  was  far  superior  to  his  first  form  and  to  Godfrey’s. 

SEXTET,  n.  seks'tet,  or  Sextetto,  n.  seks-tetto  [It, 
sestetlo — from  L.  sextus,  sixth]:  in  music,  a  composition  for 
six  voices  or  six  instruments. 

SEXTILE,  n.  sekstll  [L.  sextilis,  sixth — from  sex,  six]: 
the  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets  w7hen  60  degrees  or 
two  signs  apart. 

SEXTILLION,  n.  seks-tW  yiin  [L.  sextus ,  the  sixth,  and 
Eng.  million ]:  in  Eng.  notation ,  a  million  raised  to  the  sixth 
power,  or  a  number  expressed  by  a  unit  followed  by  36 
ciphers;  in  Fr.  notation,  represented  by  a  unit  followed  by 
21  ciphers. 

SEXTO,  n.  seks'to  [L.  abl.  sing,  of  sextus,  sixth]:  volume 
formed  by  folding  the  sheets  into  six  leaves  each. 

SEXTON,  n.  seks'tun  [contr.  from  Sacristan  (q.v.):  OE. 
sekesteyn;  F.  sacristain\:  formerly,  the  keeper  of  the  sac¬ 
risty,  where  the  sacred  vestments,  etc.,  of  a  church  are 
kept:  now  an  inferior  officer  of  a  church  or  congregation, 
who  prepares  graves,  attends  to  the*  burials,  cleans  the 
church,  etc.;  a  gravedigger.  Sex  tonship,  n.  the  office 
of  a  sexton. — A  Sexton,  in  England,  is  a  parochial  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  take  care  of  the  things  belonging  to 
divine  worship,  and  to  attend  to  interments  in  the  church¬ 
yard.  He  sometimes  holds  the  office  also  of  parish-clerk. 
Women  have  occasionally  been  appointed  sextons.  In 
Scotland,  the  beadle  performs  similar  duties. 

SEXTUPLE,  a.  seks'tu-pl  [L.  sextus,  the  sixth;  plico,  1 
fold]:  sixfold.  Sex'tuplet,  iu  music:  when  a  note  is  di¬ 
vided  into  six  parts  instead  of  the  usual  division  into  foul 
— e.g.,  a  minim  into  six  quavers,  or  a  crotchet  into  six 
semiquavers— the  group  is  called  a  sextuplet,  and  the 
figure  6  is  generally  placed  above  it.  The  proper  sextu¬ 
plet  is  composed  of  three  groups,  of  two  notes  each,  being, 
iu  fact,  a  Triplet  (q.v.),  with  each  of  its  notes  subdivided 


into  two: 


SESESEE 


But  a  group  com¬ 


posed  of  two  successive  triplets  is  sometimes,  though  not 


SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS— SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS, 
very  correctly,  also  called  a  sextuplet,  and  written  as  such, 
though  it  is  more  correct  to  divide  it  into  its  component 

two  triplets,  thus  : 


SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS,  seks'tus  em-pir'i-kus :  Greek 
philosopher  in  the  first  half  of  the  3d  c.  :  b.  Mytilene.  His 
two  extant  works  are  a  thesaurus  of  ancient  skepticism, 
and  were  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  A.  Fabricius  (1718  ; 
emended  ed.  pub.  by  Bekker  1842).  The  first,  Pyrrhonm 
Eypotyposes ,  or  Opinions,  was  named  after  the  skeptic  Pyr¬ 
rho.  The  other,  Adversus  Mathematicos,  attacks  all  the 
sciences,  physical  and  metaphysical.  He  defines  skepti¬ 
cism  as  a  disposition  to  doubt  everything  beyond  mere  phe¬ 
nomena — which  is  precisely  the  re  vamped  philosophy  and 
vaunted  wisdom  of  many  in  recent  times.  After  Sextus, 
and  his  pupil  Saturninus,  ancient  skepticism  seems  to  have 
died  a  natural  death.  Sextus  was  a  physician,  nearly 
contemporary  with  Galen,  but  his  medical  writings  are 
lost. 

SEXUAL,  SEXUALIZE,  etc.:  see  under  Sex. 

SEYCHELLES  CO'COA-NUT,  sd-shel',  or  Double 
Cocoa-nut  (Lodoicea  Seychellarum):  palm,  whose  fruit  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  cocoa  nut,  though  it  belongs  to  a 
different  tribe  of  palms,  being  allied  to  the  Palmyra  Palm. 
It  is  found  only  in  the  Seychelles  Islands;  and  the  fruit, 
wafted  by  the  winds  to  the  sho,  as  of  the  Maidive  Islands, 
or  found  floating  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  long  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ridiculous  fables,  and  is  still  an  object  of  interest 
and  curiosity,  and  as  such  one  of  the  minor  articles  of 
commerce.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  ft., 
with  a  tuft  of  immense  leaves.  The  wood  and  the  leaves 
are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  like  those  of  other 
palms.  The  ‘cabbage’  or  terminal  bud  is  eaten.  The 
fruit  is  often  12  or  18  inches  long,  in  shape  like  a  melon, 
its  outer  husk  green,  the  interior  near  the  base  divided  into 
two  parts,  at  first  filled  with  a  white  sweet  jelly,  which 
changes  into  a  white  horny  kernel.  The  shells  are  used 
for  making  vessels  of  various  kinds,  often  beautifully 
carved  and  ornamented. 

SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS,  sd-shel':  archipelago  of  more 
than  30  isles,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  3°  40' — 5°  35' s.  lat.,  and  55°  15'— 56°  0'  e.  long.; 
resting  on  an  extensive  bank  of  sand  and  coral,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  most  important  of  the  dependencies  to  the  colony 
of  Mauritius.  The  principal  are  Mahe,  Praslin,  Silhou¬ 
ette,  La  Digne,  Curieuse,  St.  Anne,  Aux  Cerfs,  Fregate, 
Marianne,  Longue,  and  Du  Sud  Est.  Mahe,  most  con¬ 
siderable  and  populous  of  the  group,  and  the  seat  of  govt, 
is  18  m  long,  and  3  to  5  broad.  The  islands  are  mountain¬ 
ous,  often  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  are  clothed 
with  most  luxuriant  verdure;  one  of  the  peaks,  Mont 
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Blanc,  in  Mahe,  Having  a  height  of  3,000  ft.  The  princi¬ 
pal  port  is  Victoria,  on  the  n.e.  side  of  the  island  of  Mahe; 
its  houses  formerly  were  chiefly  of  wood;  but  now  coral  is 
universally  employed.  Coral  is  growing  rapidly  all  round 
this  group  of  islands.  At  Port  Victoria,  where  the  sound¬ 
ings  were  recently  given  at  7  fathoms,  the  coral  has  piled 
itself  up  to  within  fathoms  of  the  surface.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Victoria  is  a  beautiful  church  built 
of  coral.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  these 
small  islands. 

The  S.  were  known  to  the  early  Portuguese  navigators, 
who  named  them  Isles  de  Mascarenhas;  subsequently,  the 
French  renamed  them  lies  La  Bourdonnais,  and  Anally 
changed  their  appellation  in  honor  of  the  Count  Herault  de 
Seychelles.  They  were  first  settled  by  the  French  1756, 
who  began  cultivation  of  spices,  under  circumstances  so 
favorable  as  to  induce  a  belief  in  a  lucrative  competition 
with  the  more  easterly  colonies  of  the  Dutch.  The  im¬ 
munity  of  the  S.  from  the  hurricanes  which  periodically 
visit  the  neighboring  seas  rendered  them  peculiarly  suited 
for  this  purpose,  which,  however,  received  a  severe  blow 
by  the  destruction  of  the  spice-plants  by  the  French  occu¬ 
pants,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  1778.  The  cultivation  is  now  checked  by  insufficiency 
of  labor.  On  the  cession  of  Mauritius,  the  S.  were  finally 
taken  into  possession  by  Great  Britain.  The  islands  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  quantity  of  timber  suitable  for  ship-building 
purposes;  and  the  S.  cocoa-nut,  indigenous  only  in  the  S., 
and  whose  nuts,  leaves,  etc.  are  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  domestic  purposes  by  the  natives.  Sugar  is  cultivated 
to  a  small  extent.  Cotton  flourishes  here,  but  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  declined  since  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  choc¬ 
olate  plant  and  vanilla  are  grown,  and  tortoise-shell  is 
among  articles  of  commerce. 

Pop.  (1901,  May)  19,237,  many  of  whom  are  employed 

in  the  ship-building  yards  and  factories. — See  Sir  Edward 
Belcher’s  Account  of  the  Seychelles;  Owen’s  Voyage  of  H.M.S. 
Leren  and  Barracouta;  Horne’s  Report  on  the  S.  Islands 
(1875);  Nature ,  XIV. 

SEYMOUR,  se'mer :  city  in  Jackson  co.,  Ind.;  on  die 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  rail¬ 
roads;  59  m.  s.  of  Indianapolis,  87  m.  w.  of  Cincinnati. 
It  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity;  contains  10  churches, 
public  schools,  2  nat.  banks  (cap.  $200,000),  1  state 
bank  (cap.  $40,000),  and  2  daily  and  2  weekly  news¬ 
papers;  has  extensive  railroad  machine-shops,  foundries, 
woolen  and  planing  mills,  flour-mills,  and  stave,  hub, 
and  spoke  factories.  Pop.  (1890)  5,337;  (1900)  6,445. 

SEYMOUR,  se'mdr,  Family  of:  family  whose  history 
is  largely  interwoven  with  that  of  England,  originally  set¬ 
tled  at  St.  Maur — whence  its  name — in  Normandy.  Go¬ 
ing  over  to  England,  the  Seymours  obtained  lands  in 
Monmouthshire  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c. 
They  acquired  estates  at  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Somersetshire, 
by  marrying  an  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps  early  in  the 
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15th  c. — In  1497  the  head  of  the  family,  Sir  John  S.,  was 
employed  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Lord  Audley 
and  the  Cornish  rebels,  and  subsequently  accompanied 
King  Henry  VIII.  to  his  wars  in  France  and  to  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Of  the  issue  of  this  worthy  knight, 
one  daughter  became  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  mother 
of  Edward  VI.;  on  3  son,  Thomas,  created  Lord  S.  of  Su- 
deley,  became  lord  high  admiral  of  Englaud,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  husband  of  Henry’s  widow  (Catherine  Parr),  and  end¬ 
ed  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  being  attainted  of  high  treason, 
— Sir  John’s  eldest  sou,  Edward,  who  held  many  high  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  court  of  Henry,  was  created  Lord  S.  of  Hache, 
and  Duke  of  Somerset  1546-7.  He  had  been  seut  into 
France  by  Henry  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  the 
border  o-f  the  English  possessions  there,  and  secured  the 
contidence  of  the  king  so  far  that  he  was  left  by  him  one- 
of  his  executors  and  one  of  the  council  of  the  young 
Prince  Edward.  He  was  subsequent  ly  made  lord  high  treas¬ 
urer,  and  eventually  ‘  protector  and  governor  of  the  king 
and  his  realms.’  (See  Edward  VI.)  His  subsequent  fall, 
after  a  two  years’  tenure  of  his  almost  regal  power,  by  the 
influence  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  was  followed  by  attainder  of  iiis  honors,  which 
was  not  reversed  for  more  than  a  century. — The  eldest  sou 
of  the  Protector  by  his  second  marriage,  being  created  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  Earl  of  Hertford,  married  Lady  Catha 
rine  Grey,  grandniece  of  Henry  VIII.,  sister  of  the  unfortu 
nate  Lady  Jane  Grey — a  marriage  which  entailed  on  hii^ 
long  imprisonment  and  a  heavy  flue. — His  grandson,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  also  was  sent 
to  prison  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon  for  marrying  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  cousin  of  James  I.  of  England;  but  sub¬ 
sequently,  taking  conspicuous  part  in  the  royal  cause  in 
the  civil  wars,  obtained  in  his  own  favor  a  reversal  of  his 
ancestor’s  attainder  (see  above),  and  1660  took  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  peers  as  second  Duke  of  Somerset,  though 
the  descendants  of  the  flrst  duke  by  his  first  marriage 
were  then  living. — He  died  1675,  and  his  ducal  title  passed 
to  a  cousin,  on  whose  death  it  was  inherited  by  Charles  S., 
known  in  history  as  the ‘Proud  Duke  of  Somerset,’ a 
nobleman  whose  style  of  living  was  ostentatious  and 
haughty  in  the  extreme,  and  who  filled  several  high  posts 
in  the  courts  of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and  Anne.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Percies,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Algernon,  7th  duke,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  with  remainder  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Hugh  Smith- 
son,  ancestor  of  the  present  Percy  line.— On  the  death  of 
this  duke,  a  curious  peerage  case  arose,  the  title  being 
claimed  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  duke  by  his  first 
marriage,  on  the  failure  of  tlm  younger  branch;  and  the 
attorney-gen.  having  reported  in  favor  of  the  claim,  Sir 
Edward  S.  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  as  8th  duke. 
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SEYMOUR,  se'mAr,  George  Franklin,  d.d.,  led.: 
Prot.  Episc.  bishop;  b.  New  York,  1829,  Jan.  5.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  Coll.  1850;  and  studied  theology 
at  the  Gen.  Theol.  Seminary  iu  New  York.  His  first  pas¬ 
torate  was  at  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  where  he  built  a  church  and 
founded  a  training-school  for  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
1855-61.  Then  he  was  rector  of  churches  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  till  1865,  when  he  became  prof,  of  chh. 
history  iu  the  Gen.  Theol.  Seminary.  He  was  elected  bp. 
of  Ill.  1874,  but  the  gen.  convention  of  the  Prot.  Episc. 
Chh.,  then  in  session,  refused  to  approve  the  act.  Having 
been  elected  bp.  of  Springfield  (Ill.)  1878,  he  was  duly 
consecrated.  He  is  classed  as  holding  high-cliurch  views, 
and  is  a  pronounced  ‘ritualist.’  He  has  advocated  a  change 
in  the  style  of  bis  chh.  from  ‘Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ’ 
to  ‘Church  of  the  United  States.’  He  is  author  of  Modern 
Romanism  not  Christianity  (1888). 

SEY'MOUR,  Horatio,  ll.d.  :  statesman:  1810,  May  31 — 
1886.  Feb.  12;  b.  Pompey  Hill,  N.  Y.;  son  of  Henry  S. 
He  was  educated  at  academies  in  his  native  state  and  at 
a  milit.  school  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  after  study¬ 
ing  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced.  He 
was  milit.  sec.  to  Gov.  Marcy  1833-39,  was  elected  by 
democrats  to  the  state  assembly  1841,  was  chosen  mayor 
of  Utica  1842,  the  following  year  was  re-elected  to 
the  assembly,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  that  body, 
was  speaker  of  the  legislature  1845.  was  candidate  for  gov. 
1850,  and  was  defeated  by  262  votes,  but  was  elected  gov. 
1852  by  a  majority  of  more  than  22,000.  His  veto  of 
a  prohibitory  law  which  was  afterward  passed  and  was 
declared  unconstitutional,  caused  his  defeat  as  candidate 
for  gov.  1854.  He  declined  the  offer  of  a  foreign  mission 
1857,  was  elected  gov.  1862,  and  was  severely  criticised  for 
his  course  in  the  bloody  draft  riots  in  New  York  1863, 
July,  as  also  for  general  lack  of  zeal  in  the  national  cause. 
In  1864  he  received  the  thanks  of  a  republican  legislature 
for  securing  a  correction  of  errors  in  the  enrolment  of  the 
state.  He  presided  over  the  democratic  national  conven¬ 
tion  1864,  was  defeated  for  gov.  in  the  same  year,  and  against 
his  judgment  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  1868  for 
the  presidency.  He  received  80  electoral  votes,  to  214 
for  Gen.  Grant.  He  was  interested  in  agriculture,  and 
was  prominent  in  developing  the  canal  system  of  N.  Y. 
He  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Gov.  S.  was  held  in  high  honor 
as  a  leader  and  counselor  in  the  democratic  party. 

SEY'MOUR,  Truman:  1824,  Sep.  25—1891,  Oct.  30; 
b.  Burlington,  Yt. :  soldier.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  1846;  served  in  Mexico:  was  asst.  prof,  at  West 
Point  1850-53;  fought  the  Seminoles  in  Fla.  1856-58,  and 
aided  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter  1861.  He  was  in 
many  important  battles  of  the  civil  war,  including  those 
of  Malvern  Hill,  South  Mountain,  and  Antietam:  led  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wagner  1863;  captured  Jacksonville,  Fla  , 
1864;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  and  after  his  exchange  led  a  division  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  campaign  and  was  present  at  Lee’s  surrender.  He 
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was  made  Drig.gen.  vols.  1862;  received  several  brevets, 
including  those  of  maj.gen.  vols.  and  brig, gen.  U.  s! 
army;  was  mustered  out  of  the  vol.  service  1865,  Aug.  24, 
aud  was  made  major  U.  S.  army  1866.  After  command¬ 
ing  at  various  points,  he  retired  1876,  Nov.  1,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Florence,  Italy. 

SEYNE,  La,  Id  sdn:  a  seaport  of  France,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  dept,  of  Var,  three  m.  s.w.  of  Toulon 
Pop.  10,000. 

SEZZE,  sei'sd,  or  Sezza,  set'sd:  city  of  Italy,  province  of 
Rome.  There  are  remains  of  a  Cyclopean  wall  surround¬ 
ing  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  Pop.  6,600. 

SFAX,  sfaks ,  or  Sfakes,  sfd'kes:  chief  town  and  port  of 
s.  Tunis,  150  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Tuuis,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  telegraph.  There  is  trade  in  dates,  cloth, 
olive  oil,  esparto  grass,  and  jessamine  and  rose  oil.  Pop. 
40,000,  of  whom  2,000  are  Jews. 

SFORZA,  sforfsd:  renowmed  Italian  family,  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy  during  the  15th  and  16th  c.,  swaying 
the  destinies  of  n.  Italy  for  many  years,  and  allying  itself 
with  the  first  sovereign  houses  in  Europe. — Its  founder  was 
a  peasant  of  Cotignola,  in  the  Romagna,  by  name  Giacomo , 
or  Muzio  (sometimes  combined  by  historians  into  Giaco- 
muzzo)  Attendolo  (b.  1369),  who  deserted  his  trade  of 
Wood-cutting  to  become  a  ‘  condottiere,’  and  by  his  intel¬ 
ligence  and  courage  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  baud  to 
which  he  belonged.  Count  Alberigo  deBarbiano,  founder 
of  Italian  ‘  condottierism,’  bestowed  on  him,  on  account  of 
his  prowess,  the  name  of  Sfokza  (Ital.  ‘the  forcer  ’);  and 
such  was  his  reputation  among  his  comrades  that  he 
speedily  found  himself  the  independent  leader  of  a  band  of 
condottieri,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  king  of  Naples. 
Queen  Joanna  II  made  him  constable  of  that  kingdom, 
and  in  exercise  of  his  office,  he  chased  away  the  Arago¬ 
nese,  aud  others,  who  attempted  to  deprive  her  of  her 
dominions;  but  dying  1424,  Jan.  4,  he  left  his  devoted  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  chieftainship  of  his  natural  son,  Francesco 
S.,  then  23  years  of  age,  who  was  as  brave  aud  enterpris¬ 
ing  as  himself. — Francesco,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time, 
sold  his  sword  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  without  the 
slightest  scruple  fought  for  or  against  the  pope,  Milan, 
Venice,  and  Florence.  He  invented  an  improved  system 
of  tactics,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
victory  was  certain  for  the  party  which  he  supported.  It 
was  thus  no  great  act  of  condescension  in  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  the  haughty  visconti,  to  confer  on  him  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  Bianca,  with  Cremona  and  Pontremoli  as 
dowry,  and  the  promise  of  succeeding  to  the  duchy  itself. 
Meantime,  S. took  the  march  of  Anconafrom  thepope(1434), 
added  to  it  Pesaro(1443),  and  by  a  judicious  combination  of 
force  and  stratagem,  obtained  his  elevation  to  the  dukedom 
of  Milan,  1450,  Feb.  26,  after  the  decease  of  his  father-in- 
law.  He  solidly  established  bis  authority  over  all  Lombardy, 
and  several  districts  s.  of  the  Po;  acquired  the  esteem  of 
Louis  XI.,  who  gave  up  to  him  Savona  aud  Genoa:  and 
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after  gaining  the  universal  love  of  his  subjects,  died  1460, 
Mar.  8.  Though  uniustructed,  he  possessed  considerable 
eloquence,  and  loved  and  protected  letters.  The  successors 
to  his  power  possessed  few  or  none  of  his  distinguished 
talents.  — His  son,  Galeazzo-Maria  S.  (ruled  1466-76) 
was  a  tyrant,  gloating  over  the  torments  of  his  victims, 
and  a  monster  of  debauchery,  prodigality,  and  ferocity, 
without  a  single  redeeming  feature  in  his  character.  He 
was  assassinated  (Dec.  26)  at  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan.— His  son,  Giovanni- Galeazzo  S.  (ruled  1476-94) 
succeeded,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Bona  of  Sa 
voy,  who  Held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm  hand. 
But  she  was  forced  to  give  up  (1480)  her  able  coadjutor, 
Simonetta,  to  the  vengeance  of  her  brother  in-law,  Lodo- 
vico  Maria,  surnamed  ‘the  Moor/  from  his  dark  complex¬ 
ion;  and  three  days  after  Simonetta’s  execution,  the 
ambitious  Lodovico  banished  Bona  herself,  and  assumed 
the  regency.  Finding  the  young  duke  in  his  way,  Lodo¬ 
vico  put  him  and  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Calabria,  in  prison, 
and  was  immediately  threatened  with  attack  by  the  king 
of  Naples,  a  danger  which  he  attempted  to  ward  off  by 
giviug  his  daughter,  Bianca,  with  a  dowry  of  400,000 
ducats  to  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  by  stirring  up 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  assert  his  claims  to  Naples. 
Soon  afterward,  Duke  Giovanni-Galeazzo  died,  poisoned, 
as  some  believe,  by  his  uncle,  1494,  Oct.  20. — Lodovico- 
Maria  (ruled  1494-1500)  obtained  his  investiture  as  duke, 
and  becoming  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French 
in  Italy,  he  joined  the  league  against  them,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  for  his  perfidy  by  being  driven  from  his  duchy, 
which  was  seized  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XII  (1499).  The 
following  year  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  regain 
possession,  was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  France, 
where  he  died  1508.  He  possessed  great  talents,  com¬ 
bined  unfortunately  with  a  low  morality,  which  led  him 
to  value  astuteness  more  than  every  other  quality;  but  his 
encouragement  of  letters  and  of  the  fine  arts,  will  preserve 
his  name  to  posterity. — His  eldest  son,  Massimiliano  S. 
(ruled  1512-15),  regained  the  duchy  of  Milan  after  the 
reverses  suffered  by  Louis  XII.,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Swiss  steadily  repulsed  the  various  energetic  attempts  of 
the  French  to  recover  it;  but  after  the  battle  of  Marignan 
(1515),  he  abandoned  his  rights  to  tlie.French  for  a  pension 
of  30,000  ducats,  glad  to  be  free  from  the  insolence  and  ex¬ 
actions  of  his  allies,  and  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.— His 
brother,  Francesco-Marta  S.,  succeeded  nominally  to  the 
Milanese  after  the  battle  of  Pavia;  but  he  was  a  mere  pup¬ 
pet  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  and  on  his  death,  1535,  Oct. 
24,  and  the  extinction  of  the  main  line  of  the  house  of  S., 
the  duchy  was  quietly  swallowed  up  by  Austria.  The  lords 
of  Pesaro  (extinct  1515),  the  Counts  of  Santa-Fiora,  in 
Tuscany,  still  existing,  and  the  Dukes  of  Sforza-Cesarini, 
descend  from  collateral  branches  of  the  family. 
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SFORZATO,  ad.  sfbi't-zd'to,  or  Sforzando,  sfort-zdn'dO 
[It.,  forced,  forcing]:  in  music ,  with  force;  louder  than  the 
rest— generally  contracted  sf.;  and  placed  over  or  under 
the  note  which  it  relates  to.  Its  higher  degree  is  indicated 
by  sjf- ,  or  sforzato  assai. 

SFREGAZZI,  n.  sfrd-gdts'e  [It.  sfreggare,  to  rub — from 
L.  ex,  out;  frico,  I  rub]:  in  art,  a  term  applied  to  a  mode 
of  glazing  adopted  by  Titian  and  other  old  masters  for  soft 
shadows  of  flesh,  etc.,  and  consisting  in  dipping  the  finger 
into  the  color,  and  drawing  it  once  along  the  surface  to  be 
painted  with  an  even  movement. 

SFUMATO,  a.  sfu-md'td  [It.,  smoky]*  in  'painting, having 
the  tints  so  blended  that  the  outline  is* scarcely  perceptible, 
the  whole  presenting  an  indistinct  misty  appearance. 

SGRAFFITTO,  a.  sgrdf-fe'td,  or  Sgraffiato,  a.  sgraf- 
fi’d'td  [It.,  scratched] :  applied  to  a  kiud  of  painting  in  which 
a  ground  of  dark  stucco  is  covered  with  a  whitecoat,  which 
last  being  partly  scraped  away,  in  forming  design,  the  black 
ground  appears  and  forms  the  shadows. 

’S  GRAVESANDE,  sgrd-veh-sd n'deh,  Willem  Jakob 
van:  1088,  Sep.  27 — 1742,  Feb.  28;  b.  Holland.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  afterward  studied  philosophy 
and  other  branches  at  Leyden  and  Leipsic;  for  8  years 
was  editor  of  the  Journal  Litteraire,  for  which  he  wrote 
valuable  mathematical  and  philosophical  papers,  wras  prof, 
of  math,  and  astrou.  in  the  Univ.  of  Leyden  1717-84,  and 
from  the  latter  year  till  his  death  prof,  of  philos.  Among 
his  works  were  Phy sices  Elementa  Matliematica  (1720);  and 
Introductio  ad  Philosophiam  (1786). 

SHABBY,  a.  shdb'bi  [see  Scab,  shabby  being  a  doublet  of 
scabby:  Dut.  schabben,  to  scratch,  to  rub;  schabbe,  a  scab; 
schabbig,  shabby]:  damaged  or  faded;  torn  or  much  worn, 
as  a  coat  or  other  part  of  the  attire;  mean  in  appearance  or 
conduct;  contemptible;  low;  paltry;  despicable.  Shab- 
bily,  ad.  -bi-ll.  Shab'biness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being 
shabby;  raggedness. 

SHABRACK,  n.  shdb'rdk  [Hung,  csabrag;  Turk,  tshd- 
prdk\ :  the  cloth  furniture  of  a  cavalry  officer’s  charger. 

SHACK,  n.  shdk  [Scot,  shag,  the  refuse  of  barley  (see 
also  Shag  and  Shake)]:  in  provincial  usage,  shaken  grain 
remaining  on  the  ground  after  the  gleaning  is  over;  liberty 
of  free  winter  pasturage  from  harvest  to  seed-time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  custom;  a  tramp  or  sturdy  beggar:  Y.  to  shed, 
as  corn  in  the  harvest-field;  to  feed  in  stubble;  to  wander, 
as  a  vagabond.  Shack'ing,  imp.  Shacked,  pp.  shdkt. 
To  go  ashack,  to  feed  at  large. 

SHACKLE,  n.  shdk'l  [O.  Dut.  schackel,  the  link  of  a 
chain;  schdkelen ,  to  link  together:  Dan.  skagle,  a  trace  for 
a  carriage:  Sw.  skakel,  the  loose  shaft  of  a  carriage— the 
original  sense  being  ‘  a  loose  bond’]:  anything  which  con¬ 
fines  or  hinders  the  free  use  of  the  limbs,  as  fetters,  chains, 
or  handcuffs,  usually  in  the  plu.;  that  which  obstructs  or 
embarrasses  free  action:  Y.  to  fetter:  to  bind.  Shack'ling, 
imp.  Shack'led,  pp.  - Id 


SHAD-SHAD-BUSH. 

SHAD:  fish  of  the  same  genus  ( Clupea )  as  herrings 
and  alewives,  and  belonging  to  the  family  Clupeida  (q.v.). 
The  best  known  is  the  American  or  White  S.  (C.  sapi- 
dissiina),  formerly  confounded  with  C.finata  of  England, 

from  which  it  differs  in  not 
having  the  snout  bitid.  It  has 
no  spots  on  the  sides,  and  the 
scales  are  large  and  silvery. 
The  average  weight  is  4  lbs. 
occasionally  7  or  8  lbs,  and 
there  are  traditions  of  11  to  14 
lbs.  Its  range  is  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Flori- 
Common  Shad  of  Europe.  da>  and  jt  fcas  been  introduced 

artificially  into  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Pacific  coast 
rivers.  There  is  occasional  coastwise  migration  of  this 
species,  as  shown  by  occurrence  of  the  southern  variety, 
with  black-tipped  fins,  as  far  n.  as  Delaware  Bay.  But  the 
most  of  the  movements  are  from  deep  sea  into  rivers,  reg¬ 
ulated  by  a  water  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  F.,  as  the  season 
advances,  the  spawning  being  in  the  higher  temperature, 
while  the  half-grown  S.  do  not  ascend  further  when 
60°  is  reached.  The  mature  ‘  spent  ’  adults  sometimes  re¬ 
main;  the  young,  2  or  3  in.  in  length,  leave  late  in  autumn. 
The  number  of  eggs  in  a  ripe  roe  S.  averages  25,000,  rarely 
(in  large  individuals)  reaching  three  or  four  times  that  num¬ 
ber.  The  mature  S.,  in  fresh  water,  seems  to  take  little  or 
no  food ;  hence  it  seldom  responds  to  bait.  This  species  is 
delicate  and  delicious  food. — The  Hickory  S.  or  Mat- 
towacca  ( C .  mediocris ),  known  also  as  Long  Island  or 
Staten  Island  S.,  and  in  the  south  as  the  Tailor  S.,  received 
the  first  name  probably  from  its  stripes,  resembling  those 
of  the  coarse  cloth  called  4  hickory  ’  in  the  south,  where  the 
fish  has  some  esteem,  and  is  often  palmed  off  as  White  S. 
Occasional  in  n.  markets  in  fall  and  winter,  it  is  not  much 
valued  — The  Inland  Alewife  or  Skipjack  ( C .  chrysoclo- 
ris),  mostly  of  western  rivers  and  lakes,  is  sometimes 
called  S.,  but  is  worthless. — The  Mud-Shad  ( Dorosoma 
cepedianum),  otherwise  called  Winter  S.,  Stink  S.,  White¬ 
eyed  S.,  is  in  Fla.  known  as  Gizzard  S.,  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  stomach  to  that  of  a  fowl ;  it  is  eaten  by  negroes, 
and  is  sometimes  made  into  guano;  in  the  lake  region  it 
has  a  little  sale  when  fresh,  or  split  and  dried,  as  ‘  Lake 
Shad.’ 

SHAD-BUSH  ( Amelanchier  Canadensis ):  shrub  or  tree 
of  the  family  Rosacece;  same  as  June-berry  (q.v.),  and 
Service-berry:  said  to  be  named  from  its  flowering  at  the 
time  when  shad  appear  in  the  Connecticut  river,  April 
and  May.  It  varies  much,  the  principal  varieties  being 
botryapium ,  10-30  ft.  high,  with  long  drooping  flowers; 
rotundifolia.  with  broader  leaves:  oblongifolia ,  the  young 
branches  white-downy;  alnifolia  (alder-leaved)  of  the  west; 
aud  oligocarpa,  with  2-4  flowered  racemes,  occurring  in 
mountain  swamps — the  last  thre*1  shrubs. 


SHADDOCK— SHADOOF. 

SHADDOCK,  n.  shad-dbk  [after  Capt.  Shaddock ,  an 
Englishman  who  introduced  it  into  the  W.  Indies],  ( Citrus 
decumana:  see  Citrus):  large  variety  of  orange — tree, 
which,  like  the  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  is  a  native 
of  the  E.  Indies,  long  cul¬ 
tivated  in  s.  Europe.  The 
tree  is  rather  more  tender 
than  the  orange.  It 
is  readily  distinguished 
from  most  of  its  con¬ 
geners  by  its  large  leaves 
and  broad-winged  leaf¬ 
stalk;  it  has  very  large 
white  flowers,  and  the 
fruit  is  also  very  large, 
sometimes  weighing  10, 
or  even  14  lbs.,  roundish, 
pale  yellow;  the  rind 
thick,  white  and  spongy 
within,  bitter;  the  pulp 
greenish  and  watery,  sub¬ 
acid,  and  subaromatic.  It 
is  a  pleasant,  cooling  fruit, 
used  for  preserves. 

SHADE,  n,  shad  [Goth- 

8kadus;  AS.  sceadu;  Dut.  „  m 

schaduw,  shade:  Ir.  and  Shaddock  Tree  {Citrus  decumana). 

Gael,  sgath,  shadow,  shelter:  Gr.  skia,  shade]:  obscurity 
or  darkening  resulting  from  the  partial  interruption 
of  the  rays  of  light  (see  Shadow):  gloom;  any  obscure 
or  partially  dark  place ;  anything  which  intercepts 
light  or  heat:  a  glass  cover  for  inclosing  and  protecting 
time-pieces  and  valuable  ornaments,  etc.;  a  screen;  shelter; 
protection:  the  varying  dark  parts  of  a  picture;  a  minute  dif¬ 
ference;  a  ghost;  a  disembodied  spirit.  Shades,  pi u.  shade, 
the  lower  regions;  deep  obscurity;  Orcus.  Shade,  v.  to 
screen  from  light  or  heat;  to  shelter;  to  protect;  to  paint 
with  darker  or  more  obscure  colors;  to  darken;  to  obscure. 
Shading,  imp.  shd'ding :  N.  the  act  or  operation  of  obscur¬ 
ing  or  darkening;  the  style  in  which  such  is  done.  Sha  ¬ 
ded,  pp.  Sha'der,  n.  -der,  one  who  or  that  which  shades. 
Sha'dy,  a.  -di,  sheltered,  as  from  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
abounding  with  shades \  familiarly,  equivocal;  suspicious. 
Sha'dily,  ad.  -di-li.  Sha'diness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  be¬ 
ing  shady.  Shadeless,  a.  shdd'les,  having  little  or  no 
shade.  Shady  side  of  forty,  more  than  forty. 

SHADOOF,  or  Shaduf,  n.  sha-dof  [Arab,  shaduf]:  old¬ 
est-known  contrivance  for  elevating  water,  being  found 
represented  on  monuments  as  early  as  b.c.  1432.  It  is  still 
very  common  along  the  Nile,  being  used  for  irrigation.  It 
consists  of  a  long  stout  pole  or  rod  suspended  on  a  frame  at 
about  one-fifth  of  its  length  from  the  end.  The  short  end 
is  weighted  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  of  a  lever,  and  from 
the  long  end  a  bucket  of  leather  or  earthenware  is  suspend¬ 
ed  by  a  rope.  The  worker  dips  the  bucket  in  the  river,  and, 
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aided  by  the  counterpoising  weight,  raises  it,  and  empties 
the  water  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  bank,  from  which  a  chan¬ 
nel  conducts  it  to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated. 

SHADOW,  n.  shad’d  [see  Shade]  :  the  shade  or  partial 
darkness  of  a  definite  form  made  on  one  side  of  a  body, 
caused  by  a  bright  light  falling  upon  the  opposite  side  ; 
that  portion  of  space  or  a  surface  from  which  light  is  inter¬ 
cepted  by  some  opaque  body  (see  below):  obscurity;  shelter; 
a  slight  or  faint  appearance;  something  existing  only  in  ap¬ 
pearance:  a  close  subservient  companion  or  follower:  type 
or  mystical  representation:  used  to  denote  a  person  or  aui 
mal  thin  or  emaciated  to  an  extraordinary  degree:  likeness 
reflected  from  a  mirror:  V.  to  cloud  or  darken;  to  conceal 
undercover;  to  screen;  to  protect;  to  represent  faintly  or 
imperfectly;  to  paint  in  obscure  colors;  to  represent  typi¬ 
cally.  Shad'owing,  imp.:  Adj.  sheltering;  representing 
by  a  faint  or  imperfect  resemblance:  N.  gradation  of  light 
or  color;  a  typifying.  Shad  owed,  pp.  -od:  Adj.  covered; 
clouded.  Shad  owy,  a.  -o-i,  full  of  shade;  dark;  gloomy; 
faintly  light;  unsubstantial.  Shad  owiness,  n  -l-nes,  the 
state  of  being  shadowy  or  unsubstantial.  Shad'owless,  a. 

- les ,  having  no  shadow.  Shadow  of  death,  the  near 
and  felt  approach  of  death;  a  time  of  great  darkness  and 
trouble. 

SHAD'OW:  portion  of  space  from  which  light  is  de¬ 
barred  by  interpos  tion  of  an  opaque  body.  If  the  lumi¬ 
nous  body  be  too  near,  or  too  large  to  be  considered  a  mere 
point,  then  each  atom  of  the  light-giving  surface  throws 

its  own  shadow  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  others. 
There  are  thus  in  reality 
a  multiplicity  of  shad¬ 
ows  overlapping  each 
other,  and  forming 
what  in  common  par¬ 
lance  is  ‘  a  ’  shadow  of 
the  opaque  body,  dark¬ 
est  at  those  places 
Shadow.  where  all  the  separate 

shadows  overlap  each 
other,  and  lighter  as  it  gradually  falls  beyond  the  limits  of 
more  and  more  of  these  separate  shadows:  see  Penumbra. 
The  depth  of  a  shadow  depends  from  mere  force  of  con¬ 
trast  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  around  it;  it  depends 
much  also  on  the  nearness  of  the  object,  as  compared  with 
its  size,  to  the  surface  on  which  the  shadow  is  thrown;  for 
the  rays  of  light  by  their  properties  of  reflection,  refraction, 
and  dispersion  tend  to  bend  ‘  round  ’  the  opaque  object, 
and  the  increase  of  distance  between  an  object  and  its 
shadow  allows  more  scope  for  this  action. 

SHADRACH.  n.  shdd'rdk  [from  Shadrach,  one  of  the 
three  on  whose  bodies  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  Dan.  iii.  26, 
27,  had  no  power]:  mass  of  iron  in  which  the  operation  of 
smelting  has  failed  of  its  intended  effect. 
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SHADWELL,  shad'wel,  Thomas:  dramatic  writer  of 
some  note  in  bis  day,  though  remembered  only  as  the 
‘  Mac-Flecknoe  ’  of  Dryden’s  satire:  1640-92;  b.  Norfolk, 
England.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  deserted  it, 
and  betook  himself  to  literature.  His  first  comedy  The 
Sullen  Lovers  (1668)  had  great  success,  and  he  continued 
from  year  to  year  to  entertain  the  town  with  a  succession 
of  similar  pieces,  a  complete  edition  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death,  4  vols,  12mo.  The  immortality 
which  these  must  have  failed  to  achieve  for  him,  he  was 
fated  to  attain  in  a  way  somewhat  less  desirable.  With 
Dryden  he  seems,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy;  but  literary  jeal¬ 
ousies  divided  them,  and  the  quondam  friend  became  a 
favorite  butt  for  the  shafts  of  Dryden’s  deathless  ridicule. 
Though  S.’s  works — hasty  and  careless  as  they  are— ex¬ 
hibit  lively  talent  and  considerable  comic  force,  nearly  all 
that  the  literary  world  now  knows  of  him  is  that  ‘  Shad- 
well  never  deviates  into  sense.’  It  might  a  little  console 
him,  under  the  satire  of  his  enemy,  that  he  succeeded  him 
in  the  post  of  poet-laureate,  which  in  1688  it  became  neces- 
ary  for  Dryden  to  resign.  S.  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  1692  he  died,  it  is  said  of  an  overdose  of  lauda¬ 
num.  a  drug  in  which  lie  was  wont  to  indulge  himself. 

SHAFiEITES,  shafe-lls,  or  Shafiites,  shdfi-lts:  one 
of  the  four  principal  sects  of  the  Sunnites  (q.v.),  or  ‘  ortho¬ 
dox’  Muslims.  Its  name  is  received  from  its  founder, 
Abu  Abdallah  Mohammed  Ibn  Idris,  called  Al-Shafei, 
from  one  of  his  ancestors,  descendant  of  Mohammed’s 
grandfather. 

SHAFT,  n.  shaft  [Dut.  schaft,  a  stalk,  a  rod:  Dan.  shaft, 
a  handle,  haft:  Icel.  skapt,  the  shaft  of  a  spear:  AS.  sceaft, 
a  shaft]:  something  long  and  straight;  a  missile  weapon,  as 
an  arrow;  the  handle  of  a  weapon:  the  part  of  a  column  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  base  to  the  capital  (see  below):  pit  or  en¬ 
trance  to  a  mine  when  perpendicular  or  nearly  so:  one  of 
the  long  poles  between  a  pair  of  which  a  horse  is  harnessed 
to  a  carriage.  Shaft  ed,  a.  having  a  handle  or  shaft. 

SHAFT:  body  of  a  column,  extending  between  the  base 
and  capital.  In  Gothic  architecture,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  small  columns  clustered  round  piers,  or  in  the  jambs  of 
doors  and  windows.  In  the  early  styles,  the  shafts  are  fre¬ 
quently  of  finer  material  than  the  pier,  *such  as  Purbeck 
marble,  and  polished  and  banded.  In  later  examples,  the 
shaft  is  generally  attached,  and  of  the  same  piece  as  the 
pier.  For  illustration,  see  Column. 

SHAFTESBURY,  shafts' ber-i,  Anthony  Ashley  Coo¬ 
per,  first  Earl  of:  English  statesman  and  philanthropist: 
1621,  July  22— 1683,  Jan.  21;  b.  Wimborne  St. Giles,  Dorset; 
descended  from  a  family  intimately  associated  with  the  polit¬ 
ical  history  and  literature  of  England.  Sir  John  Cooper 
of  Rockbourne,  Hampshire,  married  Anne,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles, 
Dorsetshire,  sec.-at-war  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Their  eldest  son,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  was  active 
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in  public  affairs  during  the  civil  wars.  He  first  espoused 
the  cause  of  royalty;  he  then  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  parliamentary  leaders  in  the  council,  and  not  the 
least  active  in  the  field.  When  he  saw  that  the  restoration 
was  inevitable,  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  bringing 
back  Charles  II.  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Ashley.  He  was  a  member  of  the  justly  infamous  ‘  Cabal  ’ 
ministry,  and  was  afterward  appointed  lord  chancellor, 
with  the  earldom  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  the  ‘Achito- 
phel’  of  Dryden,  by  whom  his  character  is  drawn  with 
truth  and  power.  His  life  was  crowded  with  political 
activity  and  management,  until  his  ‘  fiery  soul  ’  wore  out 
his  small  aud  fragile  body.  He  will  be  honored  for  all 
time  by  men  of  English  race  and  descent  as  the  author  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  also  first  introduced  a  bill 
rendering  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown. — He  was 
grandfather  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  S. 
(q.v.),  who  obtained  from  Voltaire  the  questionable  praise 
of  being  the  boldest  of  English  philosophers. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third 
Earl  of:  1671,  Feb.  26 — 1713,  Feb.  4  (new  style).  John 
Locke  superintended  his  education.  At  11  years  of  age  he 
could  read  Latin  and  Greek.  After  schooling  at  Win¬ 
chester  and  an  interval  of  travel,  he  was  elected  to  parlia¬ 
ment  from  Poole,  and  in  a  speech  on  trials  for  treason 
made  the  famous  appeal  from  his  own  diffident  hesitation, 
in  favor  of  allowing  counsel  to  the  accused.  He  ignored 
party,  to  uphold  individual  liberty  and  rights  of  parliament. 
Succeeding  to  the  earlship,  about  1698,  he  was  an  active 
whig,  and  was  offered  the  secretaryship  of  state,  but,  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  retired  aud  lived  the  life  of 
an  invalid,  dying  in  Italy.  He  was  a  pure,  amiable,  and 
benevolent  man,  and.  contrary  to  prevalent  impressions, 
a  reverent  attendant  of  the  English  Church.  Dissenting 
from  some  doctrines,  he  treated  them  in  what  he  esteemed 
a  style  of  bonhomie  raillery.  His  ethical  system,  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  ‘taste  ’  or  ‘  moral  sense’  phraseology,  over¬ 
looked  the  intuitions  and  judgments  of  right,  and  exalted 
the  emotional  element;  it  was  the  ethics  of  an  aesthetic 
gentleman.  His  natural  theology  was  only  optimism  un¬ 
qualified,  and  was  versified  in  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man.  S.’s 
well-meaning  but  superficial  philosophies  came  to  be  a 
denounced  heresy,  chiefly  because  they  were  caught  up  and 
lauded  by  continental  deists  as  ‘  the  divine  cult  us  of  beauty,’ 
the  ‘new-born  Hellenism.*  His  various  anonymous  essays, 
on  wit,  humor,  morals,  etc.,  were  by  him  collected  in  3 
vols.  entitled  Characteristics  of  Men ,  Manners ,  Opinions , 
Times  (1711).  He  wrote  also  some  essays  on  art.  His 
Letters  to  a  Young  Man  in  the  University  were  published 
1716;  others,  with  Letters  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  1830. 

SHAFTES'BURY,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh 
Earl  of:  Christian  philanthropist:  1801,  Apr.  28—1885, 
Oct  1;  b.  Grosvenor  Square,  London;  son  of  Cropley, 
6th  earl,  aud  of  Anna,  dau.  of  the  3d  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  thence  to  Christ-Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  obtained  a  first-class  degree  in  classics 
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1822.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Woodstock  1826-30; 
the  county  of  Dorset  (in  which  the  family  estates  are 
situated)  1831-46;  and  the  city  of  Bath  1847-51,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom.  During  his  long  career  in  the 
lower  house,  he  held  one  or  two  subordinate  posts.  He 
is  renowned  and  honored  for  his  attempts  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  As  he  belonged 
to  the  conservative  party  and  represented  an  agricultural 
county,  the  manufacturers,  and  their  organs  in  the  press, 
received  his  allegations  respecting  the  condition  of  their 
operatives  in  a  hostile  spirit,  and  retorted  that  the  wages 
of  families  engaged  in  factories  amounted  to  twice  and 
three  times  the  sum  paid  to  the  Dorsetshire  laborers.  Yet 
Lord  Ashley  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge;  and 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Sadler,  m.f.,  took  charge  of  the  Ten 
Hours’  Bill.  The  manufacturers  declared  with  alarm  that 
any  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  fatal  to  Brit¬ 
ish  manufacturing  supremacy.  Successive  governments 
naturally  believed  these  prophecies,  and  almost  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  statesmen  of  the  day  opposed  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill. 
But  public  opinion  declared  in  favor  of  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  Lord  Ashley  carried  his  bill  through  par¬ 
liament,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  after¬ 
ward  the  opponents  of  the  measure  admitted  without 
exception  that  it  was  an  act  of  wise  and  beneficent  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  that  their  alarms  were  groundless.  When  he 
visited  the  manufacturing  districts,  he  was  honored  with 
an  enthusiastic  ovation.  He  refused  to  join  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  administration  1841,  because  that  statesman  refused 
to  countenance  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill.  In  1816,  he  sup¬ 
ported  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  proposal  to  repeal  the  Corn 
Laws,  an  act  which  cost  him  his  seat  for  Dorsetshire. 
When  he  successfully  contested  Bath  against  Mr.  Roebuck 
1847,  he  appeared  on  the  field  of  politics  as  a  ‘  liberal 
conservative.’  After  his  accession  to  the  earldom  S.  be¬ 
came  more  prominent  in  connection  with  various  religious, 
social,  and  philanthropic  societies — so  numerous  that  a  list 
of  the  associations  with  which  he  was  in  some  way  offi¬ 
cially  concerned, would  include  almost  every  scheme  having 
for  its  object  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  improve¬ 
ment  of  society.  He  gave  liberally  not  only  of  his  money, 
but  also  of  his  time  and  thought,  and  of  his  earnest  per¬ 
sonal  effort  by  day,  and  often  by  night  in  the  worst  parts 
of  London,  for  encouragement  of  the  abject,  instruction  of 
the  ignorant,  and  reclamation  of  the  vicious.  He  belonged 
to  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  chief  church  societies. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper,  and  "was 
thus  a  connection  by  marriage  of  the  late  Viscount  Palmer¬ 
ston,  whose  govt,  he  steadily  supported,  and  many  of 
whose  ecclesiastical  appointments  and  promotions  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  clergymen  were  attributed  to  his  influence.  He 
followed  up  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  by  other  measures  regu¬ 
lating  defective  workshops  and  factories,  night  work,  and 
treatment  of  children  by  their  employers.  He  died  at 
Folkestone.  ' 


SHAFTESBURY— SHAHI. 

SHAFTESBURY,  shdfts'beri,  commonly  culled  Shas- 
ton:  very  ancient  municipal  borough  in  Dorsetshire, 
England,  27  m.  n.n.e.  of  Dorchester.  It  stands  on  the  nar¬ 
row  ridge  of  a  chalk  hill,  and  commands  extensive  and 
beautiful  views  of  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and 
Wilts.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the  reign  of 
Athelstan  (924-940)  it  contained  two  mints  and  an  abbey  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  Here  Canute  the  Great  died  1035. 
Pop.  (1881)2,312;  (1891)  2,122. 

SHAFTMENT,  n.  shaft' ment  [AS.  scaftmund—scceft,  a 
shaft;  miind,  a  hand]:  measure  of  about  6  inches;  a  span. 

SHAG,  n.  shag  [AS.  sceacga,  a  bush  of  hair,  what  is 
rough  and  shaggy:  Scot,  shag ,  the  refuse  of  barley:  Icel. 
skegg,  a  beard — from  skaga,  to  project,  to  jut  out:  Dan. 
skjceg ,  a  beard,  awn]*  coarse  hair  or  nap;  a  kind  of  cloth 
having  a  long,  coarse,  woolly  nap;  tobacco-leaves  cut  into 
shreds:  Adj.  in  OE.,  hairy;  shaggy:  V.  in  OE.,  to  make 
shaggy  or  rough;  to  deform.  Shag  ging,  imp.  Shagged, 
pp.  shdgd.  Shag  gy,  a.  -gi,  or  Shag  ged,  a.  -ged,  covered 
with  long  hair  or  wool;  rough;  rugged.  Shag  giness,  n. 
-gi-nes,  or  Shag'gedness,  n.  -ged- ties,  the  state  of  being 
shagged  or  shaggy. 

SHAG:  see  Cormorant. 

SHAGREEN,  n.  shd-gren'  [F.  chagrin;  It.  zigrino,  sha 
green:  Turk,  saghri,  the  rump  of  a  horse  or  an  ass,  the 
rough  skin  of  certain  fish]:  generally,  the  rough  prickly 
skins  of  sharks  and  dog-fish  prepared  as  leather,  used 
in  covering  cases,  in  polishing,  etc.  Shagreen',  a.,  or 
Shagreened',  a.  - grend ,  made  of  or  covered  with  shagreen: 
see  Chagrin.  Oriental  S.,  formerly  in  great  repute, 
oonsists  of  portions  of  the  skins  of  horses,  asses,  camels,  and 
oxen,  the  part  used  being  strips  taken  from  head  to  tail 
along  the  centre  of  the  back.  These  stripes  are  prepared 
by  soaking  in  water  and  currying;  then  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  the  seedsof  Chenopodium  album  are  sprinkled 
over  them;  a  board  or  piece  of  felt  is  then  placed  on  the 
seeds,  and  by  pressure  the  hard  seeds  are  forced  deeply 
into  the  skin,  which,  when  dried  and  further  prepared, 
presents  granulations  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  seeds; 
and  is  finally  dyed  of  various  colors,  most  frequently  green. 

SHAII,  n.  slid  [Pers.  shah ,  a  king,  a  prince]:  general 
title  of  the  supreme  ruler  in  Persia,  also  in  Afghanistan, 
and  some  other  countries  of  s.  and  central  Asia.  Th$ 
sovereign,  however,  may,  and  frequently  does,  decline  th* 
title,  assuming  in  its  place  that  of  Khan  (q.v.).  an  inferiot 
and  more  common  appellation.  The  same  title  can  be  as 
sumed  by  any  of  the  shah’s  sons:  and  on  all  the  princes  o| 
the  blood  the  cognomen  Shah-zadeh  is  bestowed. 

SHAHI,  n.  slid' hi  [Pers.]:  Persian  copper  coin  of  fK<v 
Value  of  cents. 


SHAH- JAHAN —SHAH  NAMEH. 

SHAH-JAHAN,  sha-ja-hdn' ,  *  King  of  the  World’:  title 
assumed  on  accession  to  the  throne  by  Khorrum  Shah, 
third  son  of  Selim  Jahan-Ghir,  and  fifth  Mogul  emperor 
of  Delhi  (reigned  1627-58);  d.  1666,  Dec.  He  was  during 
his  father’s  reign  employed  in  military  expeditions  against 
the  Rajputs,  the  independent  Mohammedan  states  of  the 
Deccan,  and  the  Afghan  tribes  around  Candahar,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  military  skill; 
but  on  his  return,  he  was  forced  into  rebellion  (1623)  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  at  court,  and  was  still  unrec¬ 
onciled  to  his  father  at  his  father’s  death  1627,  when  he 
was  at  once  saluted  as  emperor  by  the  nobles.  At  his  ac¬ 
cession,  the  empire  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness, 
but  the  causes  which  led  to  its  rapid  decline  at  the  same 
time  unmistakably  showed  themselves:  the  territory  was 
too  extensive  for  the  system  of  government  which  was 
generally  pursued  by  the  Moguls;  the  discordant  parts 
were  unconnected  by  any  bond  of  union;  the  supreme 
ruler  was  regarded  in  many  provinces  as  a  mere  tax-col¬ 
lector;  and  with  the  thus  necessary  absence  of  any  spirit 
of  loyalty,  insurrections  were  frequent  in  all  the  provinces. 
The  chief  events  of  S.-J.’s  reign  were — the  war  against  the 
Deccan  sovereignties,  resulting  in  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur  (1631),  and  the  sub¬ 
jugation  (1636)  of  those  of  Beejapur  and  Golconda;  an 
indecisive  contest  against  the  Uzbeks  of  Balkh  (1644—47); 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  Candahar  from  the 
Persians;  and  a  second  successful  war,  conducted  by  his 
third  son,  Aurungzebe,  against  the  Deccan  princes  (1655). 
But  in  1657  the  emperor  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  his  four 
sons,  ambitious  of  attaining  supreme  power,  immediately 
began  to  dispute  regarding  the  succession:  see  Aurtjng- 
zebe.  Ultimately,  S.-J.  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined 
in  the  citadal  of  Agra  till  his  death.  S.-J.  united  the  vo¬ 
luptuous  profligacy  so  common  in  eastern  monarchs  with 
great  sagacity,  and  the  strict  administration  of  justice  to 
Moslem  and  Hindu  alike.  In  his  later  years  he  became 
avaricious,  increased  the  taxes,  and  confiscated  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  wealthier  subjects  on  the  slightest  pretexts. 
The  magnificence  of  his  court  was  unequalled;  the  splen¬ 
did  *  peacock  throne  ’  was  constructed  by  his  orders  at  a 
cost  reported  about  135,000,000,  and  many  magnificent 
public  buildings  executed  under  his  direction  remain  as 
monuments  of  his  greatness.  Chief  of  these  are  the  city  of 
Shahjahanabad  (Delhi),  and  the  mausoleum  of  Taj  Mahal 
(see  Agra).  Yet  so  strict  was  his  financial  management 
that  he  left  a  well-appointed  army  of  200,000,  and  a 
treasury  containing  $120,000,000  to  his  son  Aurungzebe. 

SHAHJAHANPQRE,  shd-ja-han-pdr'  or  Shahjahan- 
pur,  shd-ja-han-pdr':  town  of  Brit.  India,  principal  place 
of  the  district  of  S.,  N.  W.  Provinces.  It  is  on  the  Gurrah, 
a  feeder  of  the  Ramgunffa.  94  m.  n.w.  from  Lucknow. 
Pop.  (1881)  74,830;  (1890)  77,690;  (1901)  76,458. 

SHAH  NAMAH,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  history  of 


SHAIRP— SHAKE. 

the  ancient  Persian  kings  in  about  60,000  distichs,  written  by 
order  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  in  the  space  of  30  years. 
Another  S.  N.,  in  Turkish,  comprises  the  history  of  all  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  East,  and  was  written  by  Firdusi 
Al-Thauil.  Bajazet  II.,  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated, 
ordered  the  author  to  reduce  it  from  its  original  bulk  of 
300  vols.  to  80.  The  mortified  author  preferred  leaving 
the  country,  and  emigrated  to  Khorassan,  in  Persia. 

SHAIRP,  sharp,  John  Campbell:  1819,  July  30—1885, 
Sep.  18:  b.  Houstoun  House,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Univ.  and  Balliol  Coll.;  be¬ 
came  asst,  master  at  Rugby;  prof,  of  humanity  1861,  and 
principal  1868  in  St.  Andrew’s  Univ.;  and  prof,  of  poetry 
in  Oxford  1877.  Among  his  works  are  Kilmahoe ,  with 
Other  Poems  (1864);  Lectures  on  Culture  and  Religion  (1870); 
The  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature  (1877);  Aspects  of 
Poetry  { 1881). 

SHAKE,  n.  shdk  [Icel.  skaka,  to  shake,  to  jog:  Dan. 
skage,  to  shift,  veer]:  rapid  motion  one  way  and  another;  a 
shock;  concussion;  agitation;  a  trembling  or  shivering,  as 
from  cold,  fear,  or  sickness;  motion  of  the  hands  when 
clasped  in  salutation;  in  music,  the  rapid  up-and-down 
movement  of  the  voice  when  dwelling  on  any  particular 
note,  but  always  within  the  compass  of  a  tone  (see  below): 
fissure  or  rent  in  timber:  V.  to  cause  to  move  with  short 
rapid  vibrations;  to  give  a  wavering  or  trembling  motion 
to;  to  throw  or  drive,  followed  by  down,  from,  or  off;  to 
threaten  to  overthrow;  to  cause  to  waver  or  doubt;  to  lose 
firmness;  to  tremble;  to  totter;  to  shiver.  Sha'king,  imp.: 
N.  the  act  of  shaking  or  agitating;  a  vibratory  motion; 
a  brandishing:  concussion;  the  emaciation  and  weakness 
caused  by  disease  or  accident,  said  of  a  person  recovering 
from  illness.  Shook,  pt.  shuk,  did  shake.  Shaken,  pp. 
shd'kn.  Sha'ker,  n.  -ker,  one  who  shakes.  Sha'ky,  a. 
•k\,  loosely  put  together;  ready  to  come  to  pieces;  not  in 
good  health;  not  well  prepared  to  undergo  any  particular 
trial  or  strain.  Shakedown,  a  temporary  substitute  for  a 
bed,  as  on  a  sofa  or  the  floor.  Sha'kerism,  n.  - izm ,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Shakers  (q.v.).  To  shake  hands  with,  to 
express  good-will  at  meeting  or  parting  with  a  friend  by 
shaking  hands;  to  greet  or  bid  farewell  by  the  visible  sym¬ 
bol  of  shaking  hands;  to  become  reconciled,  as  friends;  to 
agree  or  contract  with.  No  great  shakes,  familiarly, 
not  worthy  of  attention;  of  no  particular  importance. — 
Syn.  of  ‘  shake,  v.’:  to  tremble;  shudder;  quiver;  quake; 
agitate;  toss;  trill;  shiver;  vibrate;  depress. 

SHAKE,  in  Music:  embellishment  produced  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  rapid  repetition  of  one  note  alternately  with 
another  either  a  whole  tone  or  semitone  above  it.  Its  sign 
is  tr  (the  first  two  letters  of  the  Italian  trillo),  placed  over 
or  under  the  principal  note.  E.g. : 
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the  exact  number  of  repetitions  being  indefinite.  A 
shake  is  often  preceded  by  an  Appogiatura  (q.v.),  and 


is  generally  finished  with  a  turn,  as. 


played: 


We  may 


have  shakes  on  two  notes  at  once;  and  a  series  of  shakes  is 
called  a  chain  of  shakes. 

SHAKERS,  shak'erz:  name  commonly  given  to  a  small 
religious  sect  found  mostly  in  the  United  States.  The 
proper  or  official  description  of  this  sect  is  the  United 
Society  of  Believers  in  Christ’s  Second  Appearing;  but  its 
nembers  seem  to  have  accepted  the  designation  Shakers, 
ihough  it  was  applied  originally  in  ridicule  on  account  of 
certain  rhythmical  movements  of  the  hands  and  arms 
which  form  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  their  worship. 
Though  the  Shaker  Societies  are  found  only  in  the  United 
States,  their  creed  had  an  English  origin.  The  founder  of 
the  sect,  in  whose  person  they  believe  that  Christ  has  ap¬ 
peared  a  second  time,  was  an  English  woman,  Ann  Lee 
(1736,  Feb.  29 — 1784,  Sep.  8.;  b.  Manchester,  England; 
d.  Watervliet,  N.  Y.),  who  emigrated  to  New  York  with 
a  small  band  of  disciples,  arriving  1774,  May. 

Ann  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  in  Toad 
Lane,  Manchester;  a  very  poor  man,  who  gave  her  no 
education,  and  sent  her  while  a  mere  child  to  work  in  a 
cotton-mill.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  hysterical  girl,  nat¬ 
urally  excitable  and  ambitious,  and  to  have  always  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  virtue  of  her  strong  will  and  vehement  temper, 
much  influence  over  the  people  around  her.  She  married, 
while  very  young,  a  blacksmith  named  Stanley.  She  had 
four  children,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy — to  this,  per¬ 
haps,  may  be  ascribed  the  preference  of  the  celibate  to 
the  married  life,  which  she  ultimately  raised  into  a  part  of 
her  religious  system.  At  the  age  of  22  she  became  one  of 
the  earliest  believers  in  a  prophetess,  who  had  appeared  in 
the  town  of  Bolton-on-the-Moors,  in  Lancashire — a  poor 
woman,  Jane  Wardlaw,  wife  of  a  tailor,  who  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  fanatical  French  Camisards  (q.v.),  some  of 
whom  had  found  refuge  in  England:  this  woman  believed 
hat  she  had  4  received  a  call  ’  to  go  forth  and  testify  for 
ihe  truth.  The  burden  of  Jane  Wardlaw’s  message  was, 
hat  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  that  Christ  was  com¬ 
ing  to  reign  upon  the  earth,  and  that  his  second  appearance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  as  prefigured  in  Psalm 
x\v.  In  subordination  to  this,  she  took  up  several  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  originally  belonged;  especially,  she  raised  her  voice 
So-ainst  war  and  against  all  taking  of  oaths.  Her  fol¬ 
lowers  believed  that  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit; 
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they  received  her  utterances  as  the  voice  of  God;  and  she 
acted  as  if  all  the  powers  of  earth  aud  heaven  had  been 
given  into  her  hands  Ann  Lee,  on  her  conversion,  began 
to  preach  the  same  message  in  Toad  Lane  and  the  adjacent 
streets  of  Manchester;  but  she  soon  went  beyond  her 
teacher,  and  gained  the  leadership  of  her  co-believers  for 
herself.  It  happened  that  she  was  brought  before  a  mag¬ 
istrate,  charged  with  an  obstruction  of  the  streets,  caused 
by  the  crowd  collected  to  hear  her  preach,  and  she  was 
sent  to  the  Old  Bailey  Prison  in  Manchester.  When  she 
came  out  of  prison,  she  gave  forth  that  one  night  a  light 
had  shown  upon  her  in  her  cell;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  stood 
before  her;  and  that  He  became  one  with  her  in  form  and 
spirit.  Her  pretension  was  that  Christ  was  come  to  reign 
in  her  person.  It  was  favorably  entertained  by  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Jane  Wardlaw;  aud  they  acknowledged  her  as  their 
Head,  or  Mother,  in  place  of  Jane,  whose  pretensions  had 
never  risen  to  such  a  height.  Ann  found,  however,  that 
among  her  neighbors  and  fellow-workers,  her  claim  to  be 
the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  Queen  described  by  David  in  the 
Psalms,  excited  only  ridicule;  and  she  received  a  revelation 
that  in  America  the  foundations  of  Christ’s  kingdom  were 
to  be  laid.  So  she  went  to  New  York,  accompanied  by 
seven  disciples — five  men  and  two  women.  Her  husband 
also  went  with  her;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  faith  in 
her,  and  he  left  her  soon  after  their  arrival,  in  consequence 
of  one  of  the  features  then  introduced  into  her  system. 
This  was  the  practice  of  celibacy,  which  she  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  enforced  ou  her  followers,  though  she  had  enjoined 
it  as  a  duty.  Her  teaching  was,  that  men  called  into  grace 
must  live  as  the  angels  do,  among  whom  there  is  no  mar¬ 
rying  or  giving  in  marriage;  that  no  form  of  earthly  love 
could  be  allowed  in  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  Finding  a 
populous  city  unfavorable  to  her  designs,  she  removed, 
with  her  followers,  first  to  Albany,  then  far  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  Niskenna,  and  there  founded  the  settlement  which 
still  exists,  of  Watervliet.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1780^ 
when  she  had  been  three  years  and  a  half  at  Niskenna,  look¬ 
ing  for  new  believers  to  come  in,  but  making  no  attempt  to 
win  them — that  the  first  American  converts  joined  her 
Society.  A  religious  revival  at  Albany  had  spread  through 
the  surrounding  districts;  and  from  Hancock  and  New 
Lebanon  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Niskenna,  to  see  what 
light  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  as  to  the  way  of  salvation. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  Joseph  Meacham  aud  Lucy 
Wright— subsequently  the  heads  of  the  Shaker  Society. 
These  persons  became  believers  in  Ann  Lee;  through  their 
agency,  other  converts  were  won,  and  a  Shaker  Society 
was  established  in  the  town  of  New  Lebanon,  which 
forms  the  post- village  now  known  as  Mt.  Lebanon,  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  co.  N.  Y.,  on  the  border  of  Mass.  Toward  the 
close  of  1780,  the  revolutionary  war  being  in  progress, 
notoriety  was  given  to  Ann  Lee’s  pretensions,  through  an 
incident  seemingly  unfavorable.  Owing  to  her  British 
origin,  her  denunciations  against  war,  and  her  refusal  to 
take  the  colonial  oaths,  Ann  was  imprisoned  at  Pough- 
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keepsie,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  British  spy.  Before  she 
was  let  out  of  prison,  1780,  Dec.,  all  the  colonies  had 
heard  of  ‘the  female  Christ.'  In  the  following  year,  she 
started  on  a  missionary  tour  through  New  England  and  ad¬ 
jacent  colonies;  she  found  the  people  everywhere  curious 
to  see  her,  and  she  made  not  a  few  converts.  She  did  not 
return  to  Watervliet  till  1783,  Sep.;  and  about  a  year 
afterward  she  died.  Her  death  was  a  surprise  to  many  of 
her  followers,  who  believed  that  she  was  to  live  among 
them  for  ever;  but  her  successors — Joseph  Meacham  and 
Lucy  Wright  above  mentioned — to  whom,  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  she  had  made  over  the  headship  of  the  Society,  were 
ready  with  a  theory  accounting  for  it:  ‘  Mother  Ann,'  they 
said,  could  not  die,  and  was  not  dead,  and  had  not  ceased 
to  live  among  her  people.  She  had  only  withdrawn  from 
the  common  sight;  she  was  still  visible  to  eyes  exalted  by 
the  gift  of  grace;  she  had  cast  the  dress  of  flesh,  and  was 
now  clothed  with  a  glory  which  concealed  her  from  the 
world.  So  it  would  be  with  every  one  of  the  saints  in 
turn;  but  the  spirits  of  those  wno  ‘passed  out  of  sight* 
would  remain  near  and  be  in  union  with  the  visible  body 
of  believers.  This  explanation  was  generally  accepted, 
and  this  spiritist  tenet  has  become  a  vital  part  of  the 
Shaker  creed. 

By  Joseph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright,  the  successors 
of  ‘  Mother  Ann,’  the  S.  were  gathered  into  settlements, 
ten  in  number;  and  a  covenant  was  drawn  up  embracing 
the  chief  points  of  their  cr.«ed,  and  of  the  social  system 
since  associated  with  it.  Their  head  was,  of  course, 
‘Mother  Ann '—that  is,  Christ— of  whom  Joseph  and 


Lucy  were  temporarily  the  representatives;  elders  and 
deacons,  male  and  female,  wrere  appointed;  the  institution 
of  celibacy  was  confirmed;  and  a  community  of  goods 
was  introduced.  On  the  death  of  Joseph  Meacham  1796, 
‘Mother  Lucy’  became  sole  head  of  the  Society,  and  she 
governed  it  with  ample  powers  for  25  years.  She  named 
a  female  successor  with  the  title  Elderess;  and  the  name 
of  ‘  Mother  ’  has  not,  since  that  time,  been  applied  to  the 
female  head  of  the  community.  Eleven  societies  were 
formed  1787-92.  Early  in  the  19th  c.  the  S. ,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  remarkable  religious  excitement  in  Ky.,  sent 
three  representatives  thither,  and  received  sufficient  addi¬ 
tions  to  found  five  new  societies.  (See  Nordhoff’s  Commu¬ 
nistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  1875.)  The  S.  were,  at 
the  census  of  1870,  about  2,500  in  number,  included  in  18 
societies;  three  in  N.  Y.,  four  in  Mass.,  two  in  N.  H.,  two 
in  Maine,  one  in  Conn.,  four  in  O.,  and  two  in  Ky.  At 
the  census  of  1880,  the  Shakers  reported  17  churches  or 
communities,  2,400  members;  (1890)  15  churches,  68  minis¬ 
ters,  2,400  members.  They  are  a  united  and  peaceful 

society.  _  ,  .. 

Their  doctrine  has  been  to  some  extent  developed  as  well 
as  systematized  since  the  death  of  *  Mother  Ann.’  They 
believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  come;  that  Christ 
has  come  upon  earth  a  second  time,  in  the  form  of  ‘Mother 
Ann,’  and  that  the  personal  rule  of  God  has  been  restored. 
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Then  they  hold  that  the  old  law  has  been  abolished,  and  a 
new  dispensation  begun;  that  Adam’s  sin  has  been  atoned; 
that  man  has  been  made  free  of  all  errors  except  his  own; 
that  the  curse  has  been  taken  away  from  labor;  that  the 
earth  and  all  that  is  on  it  will  be  redeemed  Believers,  on 
going  ‘into  union,’  i.e.,  entering  the  society  of  S.,  die  to 
the  world,  and  enter  on  a  new  life — not  a  mere  change  of 
life  but  a  new  order  of  being.  For  them,  there  is  neither 
death  nor  marriage  ;  what  seems  death  is  only  a  change  of 
form,  a  transfiguration  which  does  not  hide  them  from  the 
purified  eyes  of  the  saints;  and  in  ‘  union,’  as  in  heaven, 
there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage — the  believer 
owes  love  to  all  the  saints,  but  his  love  must  be  celibate  in 
spirit  and  in  fact.  The  believer,  living  in  union,  is  in 
heaven:  the  S.  believe  that  the  earth,  now  freed  from  the 
curse  of  Adam,  is  heaven;  they  look  for  no  resurrection 
besides  that  involved  in  living  with  them  in  ‘  resurrection 
order.’  The  believer,  entering  into  union,  leaves  behind 
all  his  earthly  relationships  and  interests,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  severed  from  them  by  death.  And  since  to  be  in 
union  is  heaven,  the  S.  hold  that  no  attempts  should  be 
made  by  them  to  draw  men  into  union:  God,  they  say,  will 
draw  to  them  at  his  own  time  those  whom  he  has  chosen. 
Those  who  have  ‘passed  out  of  sight ’are  still  in  union; 
and  the  S.  live  in  daily  communion  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  believers.  This  belief  in  a  communion  with 
angels  and  spirits,  is  no  mere  theory;  it  has  most  important 
influence  on  their  lives:  they  profess  to  be  more  familiar 
with  the  dead  than  with  the  living.  As  it  is  the  work  of 
the  saints  to  redeem  the  earth  from  the  effects  of  the  curse, 
labor  is  a  sacred  and  priestly  function,  especially  when  be¬ 
stowed  in  making  the  earth  yield  her  increase,  and  in  devel¬ 
oping  her  beauty.  It  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  love;  the 
earth,  they  say,  yields  most  to  those  who  love  it;  and  love 
and  labor  will  in  time  restore  it  to  its  primitive  state.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hepworth  Dixon,  they  bestow  on  their  gardens 
and  fields  the  affections  which  other  men  bestow  on  family 
or  worldly  goods.  Their  country  they  regard  only  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  earth  which  they  love,  and  as  the  favored  land 
in  which  God’s  kingdom  is  first  to  be  established.  In  its 
politics  and  its  national  fortunes,  they  take  no  interest; 
indeed,  their  whole  system  is  a  protest  against  the  existing 
constitution  of  society,  as  well  as  against  the  ordinary 
lives  of  men.  They  look  for  a  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  social  and  governmental  order;  but  this  is  to  be 
reached  only  by  the  operation  of  moral  principles:  physical 
force  they  utterly  abhor.  Consistently  with  their  belief  in 
the  second  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  woman, 
the  S.  seem  to  believe  that  there  is  a  female  as  well  as  a 
male  essence  in  the  Godhead— in  the  motherhood  as  well  as 
the  fatherhood  of  God. 

A  Shaker  settlement  is,  for  convenience,  divided  into 
families,  consisting  of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  who  live  in 
the  same  houses,  each  governed  by  an  elder  and  anelderess. 
There  are  two  orders  of  members.  Probationers  and  Cove¬ 
nanters— that  is,  novices  and  full  members.  It  is  on  becom- 
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ing  a  covenanter  that  the  Shaker  puts  his  property  into  the 
common  stock.  Entering  on  residence,  he  becomes  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  rules  of  the  Society;  but  he  is  free — whether 
a  covenanter  or  a  probationer — to  leave  the  body  whenever 
he  pleases.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a  prescribed  dress. 
The  men  wear  a  sort  of  Arab  sack,  with  a  linen  collar  and 
no  tie;  an  under- vest  buttoned  to  the  throat,  and  falling 
below  the  thighs;  loose  trousers,  rather  short;  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  usually  straw.  The  women  wear  a  small 
muslin  cap,  a  white  kerchief  round  the  chest  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  a  skirt  dropping  in  a  straight  line  from  the  waist  to 
the  ankle,  white  socks,  and  shoes.  Some  latitude  is  al¬ 
lowed  as  to  the  materials  of  the  dress.  Men  and  women, 
according  to  Dixon’s  impression,  have  the  look  of  persons 
‘at  peace  with  earth  and  heaven.’  ‘Apart  from  a  cos¬ 
tume  neither  rich  in  color  nor  comely  in  make,  the  sisters 
have  an  air  of  sweetness  and  repose,  which  falls  upon  the 
spirit  like  music  shaken  out  from  our  village  bells.’  [. New 
America,  by  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  (Lond.  1867),  from 
which  the  materials  of  this  sketch  have  largely  been 
derived.]  All  labor  with  their  hands,  both  men  and  women; 
but  the  women  do  only  indoor  work.  Every  man,  what¬ 
ever  his  rank  in  the  church,  follows  some  manual  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  them  have  more  than  one  occupation. 
Working  not  for  gain,  but  with  loving  care,  and  with  the 
sense  that  they  are  exercising  a  priestly  function,  the  S.  are 
unrivalled  among  their  neighbors  in  the  arts  to  which  they 
apply  themselves,  especially  the  culture  of  their  land,  and 
the  production  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Several  important 
agricultural  and  mechanical  inventions  are  due  to  them. 
They  pay  great  attention  to  ventilation  and  to  all  sanitary 
conditions;  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  drink  only  water;  they  employ  no  doctors,  and 
take  no  drugs,  and  are,  nevertheless,  among  the  most  health¬ 
ful  of  communities.  Their  Society  is  recruited  mostly 
by  young  men  and  girls;  but  occasionally,  married  persons 
with  their  children  come  ‘  into  union,’  and  make,  it  is  said, 
‘very  pretty  Shakers.’  Husbands  and  wives,  when  they 
have  come  ‘  into  union,’  become  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  education  of  the  children  attached  to  the  Society  is 
the  work  of  the  sisters,  and  they  do  it  exceedingly  well. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  take  their  meals  in  a  common 
room,  eating  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six  in 
the  afternoon.  Their  meals  are  taken  in  silence,  any  di¬ 
rection  that  has  to  be  given  being  given  by  a  gesture  or  in 
a  whisper.  In  their  church-service,  music  is  prominent; 
the  hymns  and  chants  all  being  of  Shaker  origin,  com¬ 
municated  to  believers  in  dreams  and  reveries  by  the 
spirits  with  whom  they  have  communion.  A  deputation 
of  Shakers  visited  England  1871,  and  again  1877;  and 
were  welcomed  with  many  attentions  by  the  spiritists  and 
the  vegetarians,  who  entertained  them  at  their  homes  and 
gathered  large  audiences  to  hear  their  earnest  addresses; 
though  not  many  converts  seem  to  have  been  gained  to 
Shakerism  as  a  distinguishing  tenet. 
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SHAKESPEARE,  shdk'sper,  William:  the  chief  literary 
glory  of  England:  1564,  Apr  — 1616,  Apr.  23;  b.  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  in  Warwickshire.  The  tradition  is  that  his  death 
was  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth ;  and  it  is  vouched  by  the 
parish  register  that  his  baptism  was  on  Apr.  26.  His  father 
John  S.,  seems  to  have  belonged  by  birth  to  the  class  ot 
yeomen.  His  mother,  Mary  Arden,  was  of  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  origin.  She  came  of  a  good  old  Warwickshire 
family;  and  when  married,  she  brought  to  her  husband  as 
dower  a  property  called  Asbies,  54  acres  in  extent,  besides 
an  interest  in  certain  other  lauds  at  Wilmecote,  and  a 
small  sum  of  money.  In  a  contemporary  document,  John 
S.  is  described  as  a  glover ;  and  this  trade,  at  that  time  more 
important  than  now,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he 
conjoined  with  that  of  farmer  and  rearer  of  stock.  His 
earlier  career  was  one  of  steady  prosperity,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  to  which  he  rose  as  a  citizen  is  shown  in  his 
election  1569  as  chief  magistrate  of  Stratford.  Of  a  family 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters  born  to  him,  William  was 
the  third  child.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  young  S. 
received  his  entire  education  at  the  free  grammar  school 
of  Stratford.  As  to  the  precise  character  and  amount  of 
his  education,  there  has  been  much  controversial  conject¬ 
ure;  some  writers  maintaining,  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
his  works,  that  he  must  have  received  a  thorough  classical 
training,  while  others  represent  him  as  probably  destitute 
of  any  such  youthful  advantage.  The  celebrated  ‘And 
though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  ’  of  his 
friend  Ben  Jonsou,  frequently  quoted  as  certifying  his 
ignorance,  may  tell  rather  the  other  way;  for  it  assures  us 
that,  of  both  languages,  he  knew  something;  as  to  liow 
much  of  either  he  may  have  known,  it  affords  scarce  a  ray 
of  light,  inasmuch  as  we  know  nothing  as  to  the  amount 
of  classical  attainment  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  a  scholar, 
and  something  of  a  pedant,  like  Jonsou,  to  entitle  a  man 
to  the  praise  of  having  much  Latin  and  Greek.  What  Ben 
might  contemptuously  style  ‘  small  Latin  ’  may  have  been 
what  would  seem  to  us  a  fair  working  allowance  of  it. 

Meantime,  misfortune  had  overtaken,  and  more  and 
more  come  to  press  heavily  on  John  S.,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  impulsive  man,  of  some  natural  gifts,  and 
with  good  intentions,  but  lacking  in  capacity  to  manage 
the  large  enterprises  into  which  he  was  drawn.  Conse¬ 
quently,  William,  now  somewhat  more  than  14  years  old, 
was  withdrawn  from  school,  and  set  to  do  something  for 
his  living.  How  he  was  employed  from  this  time  till  his 
departure  for  Loudon,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  with 
distinctness.  One  tradition — as  likely  to  be  true  as  not — 
informs  us  that,  for  a  time,  he  served  as  apprentice  to  a 
butcher;  and  another  story  has  it,  that  for  some  years  he 
was  a  schoolmaster.  The  fact  probably  was  that  in  those 
years  young  S.  lived  miscellaneously  as  he  could.  Out  of 
the  cloud  of  uncertainty  which  shrouds  this  period  of  his 
life,  two  facts,  however,  emerge  as  beyond  question — his 
marriage,  and  the  birth  of  his  eldest  born.  As  soon  as 
may  be  after  1582,  Nov.  28 — on  which  day  the  license  was 
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procured  at  Worcester — Shakespeare,  a  lively  lad  of  be¬ 
tween  18  and  19  years,  was  married  to  Anne  Hathaway  of 
Shottery,  a  hamlet  a  mile  or  so  out  of  Stratford,  a  damsel 
about  eight  years  older  than  himself;  and  six  months  after¬ 
ward  a  daughter  was  born  to  him,  whose  baptism  bears 
record  1583,  May  26.  As  to  the  early  date  of  this  birth,  it 
is  said,  and  we  believe  it  is  certain  that  a  mere  betrothal 
before  witnesses,  to  be  followed  within  some  reasonable 
undefined  period  by  the  religious  ceremony,  was  then  and 
there  held  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage;  and  this,  it  is 
conjectured,  may  in  S.’s  case  have  prefaced  the  more 
formal  sanction.  The  only  other  children  born  of  the 
marriage  were  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  baptized  1585,  Feb. 
2.  The  boy  (Hamnet)  died  in  his  12th  year. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  about  1586,  S.,  then  aged 
22,  betook  himself  to  London.  A  local  tradition  assigns 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so  a  mishap  which  befel  him,  and 
a  little  imprudence  consequent.  The  future  poet,  it  is 
said,  while  out  on  a  nocturnal  poaching  expedition  in  the 
deer-park  which  was  considered  to  be  under  the  charge  of 
a  neighboring  magnate,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote, 
was  caught  by  the  keepers,  kept  for  the  night  a  prisoner, 
and  arraigned  before  Sir  Thomas — a  justice  of  peace — in 
the  morning.  What  passed,  is  not  recorded;  but — as  the 
old  rumor  goes— whatever  it  was,  it  excited  the  ire  of  S., 
who  avenged  himself,  as  a  bard  naturally  might,  by  circu¬ 
lating  ‘  a  bitter  ballad  ’  in  which  the  good  knight  was 
satirized.  A  further  prosecution  was  for  this  irreverence 
directed  against  him,  to  escape  which  he  is  said  to 
have  fled  to  London.  No  anecdote  concerning  S.  has 
been  more  widely  accepted  than  this;  and  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  deserve  acceptance.  An  obvious  allusion  to  the 
Lucies  of  Charlecote  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which 
identifies  their  coat  of  arms  with  that  of  Justice  Shallow, 
is  held  to  afford  confirmation  of  it.  Further,  Oldys,  an 
antiquary  (died  1761)  who  busied  himself  much  about 
materials  for  a  life  of  S.,  certifies  the  story  on  something 
like  fair  evidence,  and  gives  the  first  verse  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  pasquinade,  as  remembered  in  the  district.  It  is 
more  coarse  and  scurrilous  than  witty;  but  inasmuch  as 
passages  may  be  adduced  from  the  admitted  writings  of 
S.,  in  which  the  coarseness  preponderates  over  the  wit, 
this  will  scarcely  of  itself  prove  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  its  perpetrator.  The  indisposition  which  more 
lately  has  been  shown  to  attach  any  credit  to  the  tale, 
seems  to  rest  on  a  disinclination  to  admit  anything  as 
possible  in  even  the  boyish  conduct  of  the  future  poet 
which  might  seem  to  conflict  with  the  reverence  now 
universally  accorded  to  his  genius. 

No  certain  details  have  come  down  to  us  as  to  S.’s 
earlier  relations  with  the  London  theatre:  indeed  after  an 
exhaustive  research  by  scholars  the  years  1587-92  remain 
a  biographical  blank.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  was 
content  at  first  to  turn  a  penny  by  holding  horses  at  the 
door.  According  to  another— which  seems  in  a  natural 
sequence  with  the  foregoing — we  find  him  admitted  inside 
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on  his  promotion,  though  as  yet  only  in  the  humble  capac¬ 
ity  of  prompter's  attendant.  What  is  certain  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  that  if  at  any  time  he  was  thus  meanly  occupied,  it 
could  have  been  for  only  a  brief  period,  as  very  speedily  we 
have  note  of  him  as  a  man  of  some  importance,  at  once 
dramatist,  actor,  and  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre.  Various  considerations  make  exceedingly  proba¬ 
ble  the  conjecture  that  his  leisure  in  his  earlier  years  in 
London  was  given  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Italian  and 
French  languages  and  literature.  His  works  unquestion¬ 
ably  show  acquaintance  with  these  languages,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  Italian  writers:  indeed  the  mold  and  atmosphere 
and  coloring  of  many  of  his  dramas  are  noticeably  Italian. 
As  an  actor— though  we  find  one  contemporary  allusion  to 
him  as  ‘  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes’ — he  seems  at 
no  time  to  have  shone  especially,  being  rather  respectable 
than  eminent.  As  dramatist,  his  magnificent  powers  were 
at  once  recognized,  and  in  no  long  time  had  won  for  him 
the  very  foremost  rank  among  the  writers  for  the  stage  of 
his  time:  within  seven  years  he  produced  the  poems  Venus 
and  Adonis  and  Lucrece,  and  at  least  15  of  his  dramas. 
The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  rise  is  shown  in  this  in¬ 
dubitable  reference  to  him  in  Spenser’s  Tears  of  the  Muses, 
published  so  early  as  1591,  only  about  five  years  after  S.’s 
arrival  in  London: 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature’s  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself,  and  truth  to  imitate. 

With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade, 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah,  is  dead  of  late. 

The  reference  here  ha3  indeed  been  surmised  to  point  at 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Spenser  elsewhere  alluded  to  under 
the  figure  of  Willy  a  shepherd  ;  but  the  surmise  is,  on 
various  grounds,  inadmissible.  The  first  two  lines  have 
the  closest  critical  pertinence  to  the  character  of  S.’s 
genius;  as  applied  to  that  of  Sidney,  they  are,  by  compar¬ 
ison,  vague  and  unmeaning.  Further,  the  ‘  mimic  shade  ’ 
in  the  third  line,  together  with  the  whcle  context  of  the 
passage,  makes  it  certain  that  a  dramatic  writer  is  alluded 
to;  and  this  Sidney  was  not.  Moreover,  the  stanza  which 
follows,  wherein  of  ‘  that  same  gentle  spirit  ’  it  is  said 
that  he 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell, 

Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell, 

must  needs  be  held  to  indicate  a  man  at  the  time  living* 
and  Sidney  had  died  1586.  The  ‘Ah,  is  dead  of  late!’ 
which,  literally  taken,  would  suit  Sidney,  and  not'S., 
must,  in  the  light  of  the  succeeding  couplet,  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  some  temporary  remission  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  of  his  wonted  dramatic  productiveness;  and 
this,  if  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  we  might  ex¬ 
plain  by  supposing  him  at  this  time  engaged  on  his  two 
elaborate  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  published  not  long  afterward.  The  next  year 
(1592)  we  find  a  contemporary  and  brother  dramatist 
Henry  Chettle,  making  the  amende  to  S.  for  an  offense 
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given,  in  terms  most  respectfully  apprecktory  of  his  ex¬ 
cellences  at  once  as  man  and  as  author;  and  1598  Francis 
Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,  writes  of  him  as  admittedly 
the  ‘  most  excellent  among  the  English  for  both  kinds  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.’  We  have  ample  evidence  be¬ 
sides  of  the  unrivalled  acceptance  that  his  works  ob¬ 
tained  from  all  classes;  not  only  were  they  in  the  wider 
sense  popular,  but  they  brought  him  special  marks  o| 
favor  and  approval  from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  sue. 
cessor,  James,  who  is  said  to  have  honored  the  poet  witlt 
an  ‘amicable  letter ’from  bis  own  hand;  and  procuicd 
him  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  some  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  rank  of  the  time,  notably  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Rape  of  Lucrece;  and  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  commonly  held  to  be  the 
‘  Mr.  W.  H.’  to  whom,  as  their  ‘  only  begetter,’  Lis  Son¬ 
nets  are  addressed. 

S.  was  plainly — as  men  of  consummate  genius  often  are 
— a  man  of  shrewd,  solid  business  ability;  and  throughout, 
his  material  prosperity  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  his 
poetical  reputation.  He  became  early,  as  we  saw,  a  con¬ 
siderable  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  In  the 
Globe,  subsequently  erected,  he  was  also  part- proprietor. 
To  both  he  contributed  dramas;  and  from  his  gains  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  actor,  author,  and  sharer  of  the  general 
profits,  he  rapidly  amassed  a  fortune.  His  local  attach¬ 
ments  were  strong,  and  it  seems  to  hove  become,  as  his 
wealth  increased,  one  main  object  of  his  ambition  to  settle 
himself  as  a  substantial  country  gentleman  in  his  native 
district,  to  which  annually  he  made  &  visit.  We  find  him, 
with  this  view,  from  time  to  time  making  purchases  there 
of  house  and  landed  property.  By  and  by  his  visits  to 
Stratford  became  more  and  mere  frequent;  and  it  is 
certain  that  previous  to  1613  he  had  ceased  to  reside  in 
London,  and  finallv  established  himself  at  Stratford.  Of  his 
last  years  there  spent,  further  than  that  they  lapsed  peace¬ 
fully  in  honor  and  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  and  kindly  hos* 
pitality,  nearly  nothing  is  known.  There  is  evidence  of  his 
haviug  more  or  less  occupied  himself  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  and  good  reason  to  beheve  that,  though  withdrawn 
from  other  active  concernment  with  the  stage,  he  still 
continued  to  write  for  it.  His  death  was  almost  sudden. 
In  the  diary  of  Mr.  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford,  writing 
about  1660,  is  found  the  record  that  ‘  Shakespeare,  Dray¬ 
ton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting.’  A  few  days 
later,  S.  was  attacked  with  the  common  scourge  of  English 
towns  in  those  days— a  fever,  which  ended  his  life  in  three 
days. 

That  S.  erred  at  times  like  others,  we  know  from  the 
passionate  confessions  of  his  Sonnets,  in  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  which  the  self-reference  is  too  plain  to  be  denied; 
but  that,  whatever  his  occasional  frailties,  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  man  of  noble  and  estimable  character,  there  is 
complete  concurrence  of  testimony.  He  was  obviously  of 
most  kindly  and  lovabb  dispositions;  his  ‘  pleasurable  wit 
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and  good  nature’ made  him  delightful  as  a  companion; 
and  it  was  as  ‘gentle  Will  Shakespeare’  that  lie  was  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  to  his  contemporaries  In  particular  with 
his  associates  and  rivals  in  writing  for  the  stage,  his  rela¬ 
tions  were  cordial  and  even  endearing.  The  gruff  Ben 
Jonson  writes  of  him  after  his  death:  ‘He  was  honest 
(i.e.,  honorable),  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature;’ assures  us 
that  in  4  his  well  turned  and  tru°-tiled  lines  ’  we  see  but  an 
authentic  reflex  of  his  beautiful  ‘  mind  and  manners;’  and 
avers  that  he  ‘  honors  his  memory  only  on  this  side 
idolatry.’  As  a  slight  shadow  on  this  pleasing  picture,  it 
has  been  shrewdly  surmised  that  he  was  not  very  happy 
with  his  wife.  Evidence  of  this  has  been  sought  in  certain 
passages  in  his  dramas;  but  obviously  any  inference  from 
these  is  most  precarious.  The  neglect  of  her  in  his  will, 
except  in  one  curt  clause  interlined,  dismissing  her  with  a 
legacy  of  his  ‘second-best  bed,’  seemed  more  decisive 
till  Charles  Knight  greatly  reduced  its  importance  by 
showing  that,  the  will  apart,  by  the  mere  operation  of  the 
English  law,  the  poet’s  widow  was  entitled  to  d  icer,  and 
thus  amply  provided  for.  There  is  thus  (though  the 
query  of  why  second- best,  if  a  bed  at  all  was  to  be  left  her, 
may  perhaps  have  a  certain  pertinence)  no  basis  of  proof 
for  the  domestic  unhappiness  of  Shakespeare.  Still,  it  is 
certain  that,  spending  great  part  of  his  time  in  London, 
the  poet  did  not  find  it  essential  to  his  felicity  there  to 
have  the  society  of  his  wife;  as  probably  she,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  content  to  abide  in  Stratford,  since  it  seemed  to 
him  the  desirable  arrangement.  It  is  fair,  we  think,  to 
infer  from  this  that  the  affection  between  the  two  was  a 
little  below  enthusiasm. 

To  discourse  here  at  this  date  of  the  genius  of  S.  would 
be  only  to  promulgate  platitudes.  The  lofty  eulogy  of 
Dryden — ‘  He  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern  and  per¬ 
haps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  soul  ’  lias  since  been  generally  acquiesced  in.  As 
dramatist,  he  is  admittedly  in  the  world  without  a  peer;  as 
poet  (abstracting the  differential  forms),  there  are  but  one 
or  two  names  in  literature  to  be  even  named  beside  his; 
and  dismissing  his  claims  in  either  kind,  we  have  in  his 
works  such  a  treasury  of  gnomic  wisdom  on  all  matters  of 
human  concern  as  no  other  writer  has  ever  bequeathed 
to  the  world.  If  we  add  that  this  greatest  of  writers  is 
one  of  the  most  unequal — that  his  works  contain  more 
than  might  be  wished  of  what,  as  the  product  of  such  a 
mind,  we  need  not  scruple  to  call  rubbish — and  that  nearly 
every  vice  in  writing  might  be  illustrated  from  them 
almost  at  will,  we  say  simply  what  is  patent  to  every 
reader  not  blinded  by  the  unreasoning  idolatry  which  has 
sometimes  displaced  a  rational  admiration. 

The  only  works  of  S.  certainly  published  under  his  own 
hand  were  the  two  poems  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  which  appeared  1593  and  94  respectively.  As 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  pieces  on  the 
stage  so  popular,  certain  of  his  dramas  found  their  way 
from  time  to  time  into  print,  but  no  authoritative  edition 
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of  any  of  them  was  issued  during  his  lifetime.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  dramas  was  issued  1623,  by  Hem- 
inge  aud  Condell,  his  friends  and  co-proprietors  in  the 
Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatres.  A  second  edition  followed 
1632;  a  third  1664;  a  fourth  1685.  In  1709  appeared  the 
edition  of  Rowe,  with  a  prefatory  sketch  of  the  poet’s  life. 
Of  the  ‘  Shakespearean  literature  ’  which  followed,  and  the 
various  re-issues  of  the  dramas,  with  such  masses  of  critical 
commentary  and  emendation  as  probably  no  other  writer 
has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  an  account.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  as  successive 
editors  Pope,  Theobald,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Warburton, 
Capell,  Stevens,  Malone  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  elabo¬ 
rate  introductory  essay — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
insolence  of  much  of  his  criticism  of  the  plays  in  detail — 
is  perhaps  on  the  whole,  as  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  since  been  written. 
Till  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  remission  of 
activity  in  this  field  of  literary  labor.  The  intelligent  in¬ 
dustry  of  Charles  Knight  specially  deserves  mention;  and 
Dyce.  John  Payne  Collier,  aud  Singer  have  put  forth 
elaborate  and  valuable  editions  of  the  dramas.  An  impor¬ 
tant  edition  was  issued  from  Cambridge,  England,  1863-66, 
under  the  superintendence  of  two  gentlemen  of  unques¬ 
tioned  scholarly  competence,  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright.  Among  recent  English  Shakespearean  writers 
and  editors  are  Dowffien,  Furnivall,  Halliwell-Pliillipps, 
and  Swinburne:  the  edition  by  G.  Steevens  is  notable. 
American  scholars  in  this  field  have  done  honorable  work 
— Henry  Giles,  R.  G.  White,  H.  N.  Hudson,  H.  H.  Furness, 
and  others. — The  theory,  voluminously  argued  bjr  a  few 
writers,  which  traces  the  authorship  of  S.’s  plays  to  Lord 
Bacon,  is  regarded  by  the  generality  of  scholars  as  merely 
an  amusing  specimen  of  wild  assumption  elaborately 
systematized. 

In  Germany,  S.  has  long  been  thoroughly  naturalized; 
and  the  German  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  him  is,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  eveu  greater  than  the  English.  It  was  the  celebrated 
Lessing  who  first  decisively  introduced  him  to  notice  in  a 
series  of  essays,  exhibiting  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  his  art  to  that  of  the  pseudo-classical  models  of  the 
French  stage.  Since  Lessing,  many  of  the  most  gifted 
Germans  have  engaged  in  the  work  of  Shakespearean  criti¬ 
cism  and  elucidation.  From  Goethe  we  have  some  ex¬ 
quisite  fragments,  most  notably  the  criticism  of  Hamlet 
in  his  Wilhelm  Meister ;  and  after  his,  the  names  of  Tieck, 
A.  W.  Schlegel  (whose  Lectures,  1809-11,  almost  constitute 
an  era  in  this  special  department  of  literature),  Franz 
Horn,  and  Gervinus  (an  Eng.  translation  of  whose  elabo¬ 
rate  Commentaries  has  been  published),  occur  as  the 
most  il’ustrious  in  connection  with  the  present  topic.  By 
Tieck  an  1  Schlegel  together  the  work  of  translation  was 
undertaken;  and  the  result  of  their  joint  labors,  which 
takes  rank  as  the  standard  German  S  ,  ranks  also,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  as  a  consummate  and  almost 
unique  specimen  of  excellence  in  the  translator's  art.  It 
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has  frequently  been  alleged  that,  till  the  Germans  made 
the  discovery  for  them,  the  English  people  knew  nothing 
of  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  on  the  face  of 
it  ridiculous.  The  single  sentence  above  cited  from  Dry- 
den,  and  the  practical  acceptance  of  it  implied  in  the  un¬ 
exampled  attention  and  industry  which  never  ceased  to  be 
directed  to  the  subject  by  English  scholars,  sufficiently 
confute  so  idle  a  notion.  What  the  Germans  really  did 
(and  with  their  services  in  the  matter  must  be  included 
those  of  Coleridge,  whose  impulse  and  point  of  view,  at 
least,  if  not  something  considerably  more,  were  derived 
from  German  sources)  was  somewhat  to  methodize  and 
illumine  for  the  English  mind  an  admiration  never  defi¬ 
cient,  but  always,  like  Jonson’s  regard  for  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  ‘  only  on  this  side  idolatry.’  The  old  notion  of 
S.  was  that  of  a  genius  in  power  and  plenitude  unrivalled, 
but  lawless  in  its  modes  of  operation,  and  more  or  less 
chaotic  in  its  results;  ‘  wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous 
bliss.’  The  new  German  criticism  traced  and  revealed  in 
the  seeming  chaos  the  orderly  outlines  of  a  world;  co-or¬ 
dinated  the  confusion  under  rules  till  then  unsuspected; 
and  showed,  in  what  before  had  seemed  irregular  exercise 
of  power  admitted  to  be  magnificent,  obedience  not  less 
magnificent  to  a  law  of  artistic  evolution.  It  made  cal¬ 
culable,  in  a  word,  the  orbit  of  a  luminary  which  had 
somewhat  uncomfortably  seemed  to  have  swept  at  random 
through  space.  But  the  English  people  did  not  need  it  to 
reveal  the  luminary  to  them;  throughout  and  from  the  first, 
they  had  recognized  it  with  a  wondering  delight.  Also, 
to  a  great  extent,  it  is  due  to  the  German  enthusiasm  of 
exposition  that  over  the  whole  continent,  and  wherever 
on  other  continents  literature  is  intelligently  studied— ex¬ 
cept  for  some  little  lingering,  dying  remnant  of  French 
prejudice — the  poet  pa?*  excellence  of  England  is  now  finally 
enthroned  as  the  poet  also  par  excellence  of  the  whole  mod¬ 
ern  world.  The  expositors  and  critics  of  S.  in  various 
lands  and  languages  are  innumerable. 

SHAKESPEAREAN,  a.  shdks-pe! rt-dn:  of  or  pertaining 
to  Shakespeare  or  his  works,  or  in  his  style. 

SHAKO,  n.  shako,  Shak  oes,  n.  plu.  -dz:  see  Chaco. 

SHALE,  n.  shdl  [Ger.  schale,  a  shell;  schalen,  to  peel  or 
shell  off]:  a  shell  or  husk.  In  geology,  shale  or  slate-clay 
is  an  indurated  clay,  which  often  forms  beds  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  series.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  silica  and  alu¬ 
mina  in  variable  proportions,  but  also  frequently  contains 
considerable  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
of  gray  or  grayish-black  color,  or  brownish  when  contain¬ 
ing  much  iron,  as  hydrated  peroxide,  and  red  when  the 
peroxide  is  anhydrous;  sometimes  the  color  is  olive.  Its 
structure  is  more  or  less  slaty.  It  is  soft,  and  easily  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  When  free  from  lime. and  iron,  it  is 
reduced  to  powder,  and  used  for  making  fire-bricks,  for 
which  it  affords  excellent  material.  S.  very  often  con¬ 
tains  a  notable  quantity  of  bitumen,  and  when  this  is  so 
much  the  case  that  the  mineral  crackles  and  blazes  in  the 
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fire,  emitting  a  black  smoke  and  a  bituminous  odor,  it  is 
known  as  Bituminous  Shale.  This  variety  sometimes 
passes  on  the  oue  hand  into  common  S.,  and  on  the  other 
into  coal.  Impressions  of  ferns  and  other  plants  are  very 
frequently  found  iu  shale  of  the  coal  period. 

Slate,  Schist,  and  Shale  are  names  employed  to  denote 
those  kinds  of  rock  which  are  laminated  or  hssile— that  is, 
which  possess  a  structure  readily  splitting  into  thin  layers. 
Schist  is  a  term  properly  applied  only  to  crystalline  rocks — 
namely,  such  as  have  an  imperfect  fissile  character,  such 
as  hornblende  and  other  schistose  rocks.  Slate  is  a  name 
applied  to  those  that  are  readily  and  evenly  separable  into 
thin  layers.  True  slate  differs  from  schist  and  shale  iu  not 
having  its  lamination  produced  by  bedding:  see  Slate. 

S.  varies  much  iu  composition.  Clay,  sand,  lime,  bitu¬ 
men,  and  other  bodies,  either  singly  or  any  mixture  of 
them,  are  included  under  the  name  if  they  form  rocks 
which  split  into  layers  in  the  direction  of  their  bedding; 
clay,  however,  being  an  ingredient  in  most  shales.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  line  between  even  coal  and  some  kinds 
of  S.  is  not  well  defined;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Torbane- 
hill  mineral,  found  near  Bathgate,  England,  the  question 
by  which  of  the  two  names  it  should  be  called  led  to  a 
lengthened  and  costly  litigation. 

The  importance  of  certain  decomposing  shales  through 
which  sulphuret  of  iron  is  dispersed,  for  the  manufacture 
of  alum,  has  been  long  known,  and  a  large  quantity  is 
raised  for  that  purpose  from  the  carboniferous  beds  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  N.  America.  The  un¬ 
consolidated  Tertiary  clay  of  Gayhead,  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard.  is  much  used  for  the  alum  industry. 

Bituminous  shales — that  is,  shales  more  or  less  rich  in 
carbon  and  hydrogen — form  a  class  of  these  bodies  which 
have,  in  recent  years,  attracted  much  notice  as  sources  of 
oil  for  illuminating  purposes.  But  neither  in  France  nor  in 
England  did  the  first  attempts  at  profitable  manufacture 
succeed.  On  account  of  these  failures,  the  process  fell 
into  abeyance,  until  it  was  revived  by  the  success  of  the 
well-known  patent  of  James  Young  (see  Paraffin  Oil), 
1850,  for  production  of  paraffin  and  paraffin-oil  from  coal. 
Except  for  the  solid  paraffin,  which  Young  was  the  first 
to  obtain  on  the  large  scale,  and  the  employment  of  coal 
instead  of  shale,  the  processes  of  Du  Buissou  and  Noting 
are  essentially  the  same.  This  process  has  created  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  industry,  paraffin-oil  and  paraffin  being 
economically  obtained  by  it  from  either  coal  or  shale  of 
certain  kinds.  Many  of  the  sbales  were  found  on  trial  to 
yield  30  to  50  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton;  and  works — 
several  of  great  size — were  accordingly  started  in  many 
places  over  the  entire  area  of  the  coal  formation  in  Scot¬ 
land,  also  at  various  localities  in  England,  for  manufacture 
of  mineral-oil,  paraffin,  etc.,  from  this  material.  The  enor¬ 
mous  development  of  the  mineral-oil  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  elsewhere,  has  not 
destroyed  the  British  manufacture  from  shales;  it  has  only 
led  to  ingeD;''Us  devices  for  extracting  every  element  of 
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value  and  using  all  combustible  waste  for  fuel.  In  Scot 
land,  1884,  $10,009,000  were  invested  in  the  works,  which 
distilled  4,170  tons  of  shale  per  day. 

Owing  partly  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  S., 
partly  also  to  the  fact  that  these  products  are  obtained 
from  it  in  a  state  more  easily  puritied  than  when  they  are 
got  from  coal,  the  use  of  coal  as  a  source  of  them  is  now 
almost  given  up.  In  Scotland,  where  chiefly  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paraffin-oil  is  carried  on,  the  shales  used  aue 
called  ‘oil  shales,’ and  it  is  estimated  that  1,300,000  tons 
of  this  material  yield  the  following  products: 

Crude  oil .  32,000,000  gallons. 

Paraffin  . 400,000 

Lubricating  oil .  25,000  tons. 

Paraffin  scale .  15,300  “ 

Sulphate  of  ammonia . 10,500  “ 

In  addition  to  these  are  illuminating  gas,  gasoline, 
naphtha,  etc. 

SHALER,  sha'ler,  Alexander:  soldier:  b.  Haddam, 
Conn.,  1827,  Mar.  He  entered  the  army  1845,  and  held 
the  rank  of  maj.  at  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war;  became 
lieut.col.  U.  S.  chasseurs  1861;  promoted  col.  1862;  brig.- 
gen.  U.  S.  vols.  1863.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg,  Marye’s  Heights, 
and  Gettysburg;  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  after  exchange  served  in  the  southwest. 
He  was  brevetted  maj. gen.  1865;  was  maj. gen.  of  the  1st 
division  of  the  national  guard  1867-86;  reorganized  the 
Chicago  fire  dept,  after  the  great  tire;  was  commissioner 
of  the  fire  dept,  of  New  York  1870-73;  and  pres,  of  the 
New  York  board  of  health  1883-87. 

SHA'LER,  Nathaniel  Southgate:  geologist:  b.  New¬ 
port,  Ky. ,  1841,  Feb.  22.  He  graduated  from  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  1862;  became  asst,  in  the 
Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  1864;  was  prof, 
of  paleontology  in  Harvard  College  1868-87,  when  he 
became  prof,  of  geology.  He  was  director  of  the  Ky. 
geol.  survey  1873-80;  and  1884  was  appointed  geologist  to 
the  Atlautic  division  of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey.  He 
has  contributed  important  articles  to  periodicals,  and  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of  the  Ky.  survey,  Aspects  of  the  Earth 
(1890),  and  several  scientific  works. 

SHALL,  v.  shdl  [the  true  origin  seems  to  be  Norw.  skil, 
separation,  difference:  Icel.  skil;  Norw.  skiel,  right:  Sw. 
skal,  reason,  ground,  motive:  Icel  skal;  AS.  sceal,  I  shall 
—fundamentally  signifying,  I  have  ground  for,  I  have 
reason]:  an  auxiliary  and  defective  verb;  one  of  the  two 
signs  employed  to  express  futurity,  will  being  the  other;  in 
the  first  person  shall  simply  foretells  or  declares;  in  the 
second  person  (shalt)  and  third  person  (shall)  it  promises  or 
expresses  determination;  interrogatively,  shall  either  asks 
for  permission  or  for  direction;  shall  like  will,  apart  from 
its  other  senses,  uniformly  denotes  futurity.  Should,  pt. 
shud,  as  an  auxiliary,  expresses  a  conditional  present,  a 
contingent  future,  an  obligation  or  duty. 


SHALL!— SHALM. 

SHALLI,  n.  shdlll:  a  twilled  cloth  made  from  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat;  name  now  applied  to  a  fabric  resembling 
muslin-de-laine,  without  twill. 

SHALLON,  n.  shdl'on ,  or  Sal  aL,  n.  sal  al  [etym.  doubt* 
ful]-  Gaultheria  Shallon ,  small,  shrubby,  evergreen  heath- 
wort,  with  white  flowers,  growing  in  pine  forests  in  N. 
America.  The  berries  are  used  for  tarts,  and  the  Indians 
make  them  into  bread. 

SHALLOON,  n.  shdl-lon'  [from  Chalons  or  Chalons-mr- 
Marne,  in  France]:  light  worsted  cloth,  said  to  have  been 
made  first  at  Chalons,  in  France. 

SHALLOP,  n.  shal  lop  [F.  chalowpe;  It.  scialuppa ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  chalupa ;  Dut.  sloep,  a  sloop]:  small  light  boat. 


Shallop. 


Also,  a  large,  open,  old-fashioned  boat,  carrying  two 
masts,  rigged  as  in  a  schooner.  Its  principal  use  was 
in  the  fisheries. 

SHALLOT,  n.  shdl-lbt'  [F.  echalote;  OF.  eschalole, 
escalogne — from  L.  ascalonia,  a  shallot— so  called  from 
Ascalon,  a  city  of  Palestine:  It.  scalogno\  ( Allium,  Asca- 
lonicum ):  plant,  native  of  Palestine,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  Crusaders.  It  is  grown  for  its  bulbs, 
which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  onion.  Its  leaves 
also  are  used  to  some  extent.  It  is  hardy  and  can  be 
brought  to  market  several  weeks  earlier  than  the  onion. 
It  is  grown  from  the  bulbs,  which  are  divided,  and,  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  planted  in  Sep.  or  Oct.  in  rows 
12  in.  apart,  and  6  in.  apart  in  the  row.  The  main  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  so  called  varieties  is  the  size  which  they  attain. 
This  is  determined  mainly  by  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  care  in  cultivation. 

SHALLOW,  a.  shdl'lo  [Swiss,  schalb,  slanting:  Icel. 
skidlgr,  oblique:  Scot,  schald,  shallow]:  having  little  depth; 
not  far  to  the  bottom;  superficial;  trifling;  empty;  silly: 
N.  any  place  where  the  water  has  but  little  depth;  a  flat;  a 
shoal:  V.  to  make  shallow.  Shal  lowing,  imp.  Shal'- 
lowed,  pp.  -lod.  Shal'lowly,  ad.  -li,  with  no  great 
depth;  simply;  foolishly.  Shallowness,  n.  - nes ,  the 
state  of  being  shallow;  want  of  depth;  want  of  understand¬ 
ing;  emptiness;  silliness.  Shallow-brained,  a.  silly; 
empty-headed. 

SHALM  :  see  Shawm. 
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SHALT— SHAMBLE. 

SHALT,  shdlt:  second  pers.  sing,  of  Shall,  which  see*. 

SHAM,  n.  sham  [probably  the  same  word  as  Shame, 
which  see:  comp.  Ger.  schemen,  a  shadow,  phantom:  Gael. 
seamasm ,  an  evasion,  a  sham]:  something  that  deceives 
expectation;  a  pretense;  an  imposture:  Adj.  false;  pre¬ 
tended:  Y.  to  pretend  in  order  to  deceive;  to  counterfeit; 
to  make  false  pretenses.  Shamming,  imp.  Shammed, 
pp.  shdmd.  Sham  mer,  n.  -mer,  one  who  shams.  To 
sham  Abraham,  iu  slang,  to  pretend  to  be  ill. 

SHAMAN,  n.  shaman  [Pers.  shaman,  an  idolater]: 
priest  or  conjurer  among  the  Ostiaks  and  some  other 
tribes  iu  Asiatic  Russia,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  assign  the  immediate  government  of 
the  world  to  secondary  gods,  some  of  whom  are  benevo¬ 
lent  and  others  malevolent,  and  by  whose  aid  the  Shamans 
pretend  to  cure  diseases,  foretell  events,  etc.  Sham  anism, 
n.  -izm,  the  idolatrous  worship  and  practices  of  the  Osti- 
aks  and  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia;  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Tartar  and  some  other  Asiatic  tribes.  It  is  a  belief 
iu  sorcery,  and  a  propitiation  of  evil  demons  by  sacrifices 
and  frantic  gestures.  The  following  account  of  it  is  from 
the  Asiatic  Journal.  The  priests  are  men  or  women,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single.  The  character  is  acquired  by  pretending 
that  the  soul  of  a  deceased  priest  has  appeared  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  dream,  appointing  him  or  her  his  successor. 
If  the  priests  are  in  function,  they  wear  a  long  robe  of  elk- 
skin,  hung  with  small  and  large  brass  and  iron  bells; 
moreover,  they  carry  staves  carved  at  the  top  into  the 
shape  of  horses’  heads,  also  huug  with  bells;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  these  staves,  they  leap  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  The  followers  of  the  Shaman  religion  have 
neither  altars  nor  idols,  but  perform  their  sacrifices  in  a 
hut  raised  on  an  open  space  in  a  forest  or  on  a  hill.  Nor 
are  there  fixed  periods  for  the  performance  of  their  cere¬ 
monies;  births,  marriages,  and  sickness,  uncommon  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  atmosphere,  or  public  calamities,  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  occasions  which  call  for  them.  The  animal  to 
be  sacrificed  is  usually  fixed  upon  by  the  Shaman  or  the 
donor;  and  after  the  persons  uniting  in  the  ceremony  have 
assembled,  the  Shaman  enters  the  hut,  chanting  certain 
words,  sprinkles  on  all  the  sides  of  the  hut.  and  over  the 
fire,  spirits  and  milk,  and  theu  orders  the  animal  to  be  killed, 
which  is  done  by  its  heart  being  torn  out.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  is  theu  stripped  off.  and  its  flesh,  except  a  few 
pieces  thrown  into  the  fire,  is  consunud  by  the  persons 
assembled.  See  also  Lama.  Sham'anist,  n.  -ist,  believer 
iu  Shamanism. 

SHAMBLE,  v.  sham' b l  [O  Dut.  schampelen,  to  shamble: 
Swiss,  tschumpelen,  to  go  about  in  a  slack  and  trailing 
manner:  a  form  of  scumble,  to  scramble]:  to  walk  awk¬ 
wardly  and  unsteadily,  as  if  the  knees  were  weak  Sham'- 
bling,  imp  -biing:  Adj.  moving  awkwardly  and  irreg¬ 
ularly:  N.  an  awkward,  clumsy,  irregular  gait.  Sham'- 
bled,  pp.  -bid. 


SHAMBLES— SHAMMAI. 

SHAMBLES,  n.  plu.  sham'ble  [L.  scamil'lus,  scamellum , 
dim.  of  scamnum ,  a  bench  or  stool:  OF.  eschamel,  a  stool: 
AS.  scamel,  a  stool  —lit.,  the  benches  on  which  meat  is  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale] :  a  slaughter-house;  a  flesh -market;  in  min¬ 
ing,  niches  or  shelves  placed  at  suitable  distances,  so  that 
the  ore,  being  thrown  from  one  to  another,  is  thus  gradu 
ally  raised  to  the  top  of  the  mine. 

SHAME,  n.  sham,  [Icel.  skomm,  shame,  dishonor; 
skamma,  to  dishonor:  Dan.  skam;  AS.  sceamu,  shame, 
disgrace]:  the  uneasy  sensation  of  mind  produced  by  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt  or  loss  of  reputation,  or  from  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  that  which  modesty  prompts  us  to  conceal ;  the  pain 
or  emotion  arising  from  the  thought  of  another  person  be¬ 
holding  us,  or  something  connected  with  us,  with  contempt, 
indignation,  or  disgust;  that  which  brings  reproach,  and 
degrades  in  the  estimation  of  others;  reproach;  dishonor; 
disgrace;  ignominy:  V.  to  fill  with  shame;  to  cause  to 
blush.  Sha  ming,  imp.  Shamed,  pp.  shdmd.  Sha'mer, 
n.  -mer,  one  who  makes  ashamed.  Shame'faced,  a.  -fast 
[a  corruption  of  AS.  scamfvst;  OE.  shamefast,  that  is, 
quick  or  fast  in  feeling  shame]:  easily  confused;  bashful. 
Shamefaced'ly,  ad.  -fast  li.  Shamefaced'ness,  n.  -nes, 
excess  of  modesty;  bashfulness.  Shame'ful,  a.  -fill,  that 
brings  shame;  raising  shame  in  others;  disgraceful;  unbe¬ 
coming.  Shame'fully,  ad.  - li ,  in  a  manner  to  cause 
shame;  disgracefully;  with  indecency.  Shame'fulness, 
n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  shameful.  Shame¬ 
less,  a.  -Us,  insensible  to  shame;  done  without  shame;  im¬ 
pudent;  immodest.  Shame  lessly,  ad.  -li.  Shame  less¬ 
ness,  n.  -nes,  want  of  sensibility  to  disgrace  or  dishonor; 
immodesty.  For  shame!  shame  on  you!  you  should  be 
ashamed.  To  put  to  shame,  to  cause  to  feel  shame;  to 
inflict  shame  on.— Syn.  of  ‘shameful’:  disgraceful;  un¬ 
becoming;  degrading;  ignominious;  infamous;  vile;  scan¬ 
dalous,  reproachful;  indecent; — of  ‘shameless’:  bold;  au¬ 
dacious;  impudent;  unblushing;  brazen-faced;  indelicate; 
immodest;  indecent. 

SHAMMAI.  sham-mi’  or  sham’ma-i  (not  to  oe  confounded 
with  Sammeas):  eminent  doctor  of  the  Jewish  law  at  the 
time  of  Herod;  head  of  a  most  important  school,  and 
supreme  judge  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Ab-Beth-Din)  duriug 
the  presidency  of  Hillel  (q.v, ),  with  whom  he  is,  indeed, 
generally  mentioned,  and  of  whom  he  was,  as  it  were,  the 
counterpart.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life..  He  was 
born  probably  in  Palestine,  and  most  energetically  par¬ 
ticipated  in  all  the  political  and  religious  complications  of 
the  country.  There  wuis  a  harshness  and  rigidity  in  his 
character  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  Hillel’s  pro¬ 
verbial  patience.  His  religious  views  were  painfully  strict, 
and  he  even  tried  to  extend  the  rigor  which  he  imposed  on 
himself  to  the  youngest  children;  but  the  zealotism  with 
which  later  times  have  charged  him  is  not  his,  but  his 
school’s,  ‘the  House  of  Shammai,’  as  it  was  called.  This 
seems,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  common¬ 
wealth — sedition  within,  and  the  approaching  enemy  with¬ 
out — to  have  developed  a  fanatical  zeal  that  at  times  sur- 


SHAMMY— SHAMROCK. 

passed  all  bounds,  and  tended  to  foster  that  exceptional 
exclusiveness  which  proved  both  the  bane  and  the  saving 
of  Judaism.  The  discussions  of  the  two  rival  schools,  of 
which  that  of  S.  preponderated  long  after  the  master’s 
death,  turned  exclusively  on  points  of  positive  law. 
There  is  only  one  curious  metaphysical  debate  recorded — 
viz. ,  whether,  as  one  school  held,  ‘  it  was  better  for  man 
to  have  been  created  or  not;’  or,  as  the  other  asserted,  ‘it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  never  had  been  created.’ 
Finally,  they  both  agreed  in  the  latter  axiom,  but  with  the 
addition — ‘but  since  ho  is  now  in  this  world,  let  him  be 
careful  in  his  actions.’  This  discussion  and  final  decision 
throw  a  strange  light  on  the  times  of  unequalled  national 
misery  that  begot  them. 

SHAMMY,  n.  shdm'mi,  or  Shammoy,  or  Shamoy,  n. 
shamoy,  and  Shamois,  n.  shdm'oys  [F.  chamois ,  a  wild 
goat,  the  skin  of  it  dressed:  It.  camoscio,  the  chamois]: 
kind  of  leather,  esteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and 
quality  of  bearing  soap  without  damage — originally  made 
from  the  skin  of  a  species  of  antelope,  now  also  from  other 
skins:  see  Chamois:  also  Leather. 

SHA'MO:  see  Gobi. 

SHAMOKIN,  sha-m&kin:  postborough  in  Northum¬ 
berland  co.,  Penn.;  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Northern 
Central,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads;  18  m. 
8.e.  of  Sunbury,  the  co.  seat.  It  is  in  a  valuable  anthracite 
coal  region,  and  its  chief  industry  is  mining  and  shipping 
coal.  It  contains  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops,  water¬ 
works  supplied  fromShamokin  creek,  10  churches,  public 
high  and  grammar  schools,  public  library,  2  nat.  banks 
(cap.  $200,000),  1  sav.  bank  (cap.  $50,000),  2  daily  and 
2  wkly.  newspapers.  Pop.  (1890)  14,403;  (1900)  18,202. 

SHAMPOO,  v.  shdm-pff  [Hind,  tshampna,  to  squeeze]: 
to  rub  and  press  the  limbs  and  joints  in  connection  with  the 
hot  or  Turkish  bath,  after  the  eastern  manner;  to  wash 
and  rub  the  head,  as  in  hair- dressing:  N.  the  act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  shampooing.  ShampooTng,  imp.:  N.  the  act  or 
operation  of  rubbing  and  pressing  the  joints  and  limbs  in 
connection  with  the  hot  or  Turkish  bath;  also,  the  act  of 
washing  and  rubbing  the  head.  Shampooed',  pp.  -pod'. 
Shampoo'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  shampoos. 

SHAMROCK,  n.  shdm'rbk  [Ir. 
seamrog,  trefoil]:  the  three-leaved 
white  clover,  or  wild  trefoil— na¬ 
tional  emblem  of  Ireland  ;  the  Tri- 
folium  repens,  ord.  Legumindsce,  or 
some  plant  of  the  nearly  allied  gene¬ 
ra;  others  think  it  the  Wood-sorrel, 
Oxdlis  acetosel'ld,  ord.  Oxalidacece, 
as  it  comes  into  flower  about  St. 
Patrick’s  Day;  said  to  have  been 
the  sacred  symbol  of  the  anc.  Per¬ 
sians.  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
has  general  reference  to  plants  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and 
that  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  species  may  ba 
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as  difficult  as  in  regard  to  the  emblematic  thistle  of 
Scotland. 

The  small-leaved  clover  ( Trifolium  repens)  has  had  super¬ 
stitious  respect  from  early  times.  According  to  the  elder 
Pliny,  no  serpent  will  touch  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
assumed  as  the  badge  of  Ireland,  from  St.  Patrick’s  use  of 
it  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  See  Trefoil. 

SHAMYL,  or  Schamyl,  sham  il  (Eng.  ‘  Samuel  ’):  cele¬ 
brated  leader  of  the  independent  tribes  in  the  Caucasus; 
about  1798-1871,  Mar.;  b.  at  Aul-Himry,  n.  Daghestan;  of 
a  wealthy  Lesghian  family  of  rank.  He  was  one  of  the 
zealous  disciples  of  Kasi-Mollah,  the  great  apostle  of  Mu¬ 
ridism,  and  ably  seconded  his  endeavors  to  compose  the 
numerous  feuds  of  the  various  Caucasian  tribes,  and  unite 
them  in  a  bond  of  antagonism  to  their  common  enemy,  the 
heretical  Russians.  H'e  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
defense  of  Himry  against  the  Russians,  1832,  and  after  the 
fall  of  his  chief,  Kasi-Mollah,  and  most  of  his  adherents, 
fought  his  way  alone  and  severely  wounded  through  the 
besiegers’  ranks.  After  the  assassination  of  Hamzad-Bey, 
successor  of  Kasi-Mollah,  in  the  end  of  1834,  S.  was  unan¬ 
imously  elected  ‘imaum,’  and  being  absolute  temporal 
and  spiritual  chief  of  the  tribes  who  acknowledged  his 
authority,  he  made  numerous  changes  in  the  religious 
creed  and  political  administration,  more  fully  concentrat¬ 
ing  in  himself  the  whole  power.  These  changes  were 
certainly  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  successes  which  sub¬ 
sequently  attended  the  mountaineers,  but  they  produced 
that  sudden  collapse  of  the  spirit  of  independence  which 
ensued  when  the  great  leader  was  removed.  S.’s  change  of 
military  tactics,  from  open  warfare  to  surprises,  ambuscades, 
etc.,  brought  numerous,  and  sometimes  great  successes 
to  the  arms  of  the  mountaineers.  General  Ivelitch  was 
severely  defeated  1837,  the  worst  reverse  that  the  Russians 
had  yet  sustained,  and  his  coadjutor  Hah  was  forced  to 
disastrous  retreat.  They  succeeded,  however  (1839),  in 
hemming  S.  into  Akulgo,  in  Daghestan,  took  the  fortress 
by  storm,  and  put  every  one  of  the  defenders  to  the  sword, 
in  order  to  be  certain  that  S.  should  not  escape.  How  he 
did  so  is  not  known;  his  own  followers  and  the  Russians 
believed  him  to  be  dead,  when  he  suddenly  appeared, 
preaching  with  more  vigor  than  ever  the  ‘  holy  war 
against  the  heretics.  ’  In  1843,  he  conquered  all  Avares, 
.besieged  Mozdok,  foiled  the  Russians  iu  their  subsequent 
campaign,  and  gained  to  his  side  the  Caucasian  tribes 
which  had  hitherto  favored  Russia.  This  accession  of 
power  rendered  necessary  some  change  in  the  government, 
a  civil  and  a  criminal  code  were  promulgated,  a  regular 
system  of  taxation  established,  and  Dargo  was  made  the 
capital  of  this  Caucasian  monarchy,  whose  pop.  (1844)  ex¬ 
ceeded  1,000,000.  But  the  Russians,  under  Prince  Wo- 
ronzoff,  having  changed  their  tactics,  assailed  the  country 
on  various  points  at  the  same  time,  and  the  advance  gained 
was  secured  by  chains  of  forts.  The  fortune  of  war,  how¬ 
ever,  steadily  alternated  till  1852,  when  Bariatinsky  com 
pelled  S.  to  confine  himself  to  the  defensive,  and  deprived 
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him  of  his  victorious  prestige.  Some  of  the  tribes  now 
returned  under  Russian  authority,  and  S.  (probably  owing 
to  his  diminished  power  and  resources)  was  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  diversion  in  his  favor  afforded  by  the 
Crimean  war;  after  which  the  Russians  resumed  their 
attacks  with  more  energy,  opened  a  road  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  thus  cutting  off  one  portion  of  the  patriots,  and 
compelling  their  submission.  The  following  year  was  still 
more  disastrous;  100  villages  were  destroyed,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  transplanted  to  Russian  districts,  and  S.  himself 
defeated  Aug.  11.  1859,  Apr.  12,  his  chief  stronghold 

Weden  was  taken  after  seven  weeks’  siege,  and  his  author¬ 
ity,  except  over  the  small  band  of  followers  who  still  de¬ 
votedly  adhered  to  him,  was  destroyed.  For  several 
months  he  was  a  mere  guerilla  chief,  hunted  from  fastness 
to  fastness,  till  at  last  (1859,  Sep.  6)  he  was  surprised  on 
the  plateau  of  Gounib,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
which  his  400  followers  were  reduced  to  47,  he  was  capt¬ 
ured.  His  wives  and  treasure  were  spared  to  him,  and 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  met  a  generous 
reception  from  the  czar.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  was 
assigned  a  residence  at  Kaluga,  with  a  pension  of  10,000 
roubles.  Thence  he  went  1870  to  Mecca,  remaining  a 
paroled  prisoner  of  the  Russian  government;  and  died  at 
Medina. 

SHANDYGAFF,  n.  shdn' di-gdf  [e tym.  doubtful]:  mixt¬ 
ure  of  beer  and  ginger-beer. 

SHANGHAI,  shdng-hl' :  most  important  maritime  city 
of  China,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hwang-poo  or  Woo-Sung 
river,  12  m.  from  where  it  debouches  into  the  s.  portion  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse-kiang,  lat.  31°  14'  n.,  long.  121° 
30'  e.  Though  it  is  now  one  of  the  first  emporiums  of 
commerce  in  the  East,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it 
was  but  a  third  rate  Chinese  town.  It  is  a  heen  or  district 
city,  having  a  wall  3  m.  in  circuit,  though  which  6  gates 
open  into  extensive  suburbs.  The  low  alluvial  plain  on  which 
it  is  situated  is  of  great  extent,  and  intersected  by  innumer¬ 
able  creeks,  which  environ  the  walls,  and  permeate  the  city 
in  various  directions.  It  is  a  dirty,  poorly-built  town;  the 
houses  are  of  brick,  the  streets  very  narrow  and  constantly 
crowded  with  people.  Few  buildings  rise  above  the  low 
walls  of  the  city;  the  only  conspicuous  objects  are  the  Rom. 
Cath.  cathedral,  a  massive  edifice,  and  the  lofty  spire  of  the 
Bapt.  chapel.  The  temples  present  the  same  general  ap¬ 
pearance  as  in  all  Chinese  cities.  Every  city  has  its  Ching- 
hwang,  or  temple  of  the  tutelary  gods;  that  of  S.  is  in  a 
picturesque  position  on  a  rocky  islet,  surrounded  by  a  ser¬ 
pentine  sheet  of  water  crossed  by  zigzag  bridges.  A  little 
further  down  the  river  are  the  foreign  settlements,  English, 
French,  and  American.  All  the  mercantile  hongs  are  built 
on  the  English  concession ;  while  the  French  concession  is 
mainly  occupied  by  go-downs,  wharves,  and  Chinese  houses. 
There  are  no  French  merchants  in  Shanghai.  The  river  in 
front  of  the  Chinese  town  is  thronged  with  junks,  lashed 
side  by  side  for  two  miles.  The  reach  in  front  of  the  for¬ 
eign  settlement  was  formerly  crowded  with  sailing-vessels; 


SHANGHAI. 

but  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal,  steamers  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  of  pri¬ 
vate  companies  have  largely  taken  their  place.  Lower  down 
are  the  ship-yards,  machine  shops,  and  dry-docks,  which 
foreign  commerce  has  called  into  existence;  and  here  the 
Chinese  govt,  has  an  arsenal  where  war-vessels  of  the  larg¬ 
est  tonnage  are  built  and  equipped.  Unuer  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  foreign  custom-house  dues  are  collected 
by  foreigners,  facilities  have  been  created  to.  navigation  of 
the  Yangtse  by  stationing  a  light  ship,  buoys,  and  signals, 
rendering  safer  the  approach  to  this  important  mart.  One 
or  two  light  houses  also  have  been  erected.  There  aie  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  reading-room,  libraiy,  and  literary 
institution — nothing  being  lacking  to  render  the  port  of  S. 
the  metropolis  of  eastern  commerce.  The  muncipal  govt, 
of  the  foreign  settlement  is  highly  creditable  to  the  mercan¬ 
tile  traders.  Several  gentlemen  are  elected  annually  by  the 
land-holders,  for  the  purposes  of  local  government— police, 
public  improvements,  and  repairs  requiring  much  manage¬ 
ment.  and  entailing  much  expense,  the  funds  for  which  are 
obtained  by  taxation.  S.  is  the  seat  of  various  Christian 
missions— whose  schools,  dispensaries,  and  other  benevolent 
objects  have  generous  support  from  foreign  merchants. 
The  products  of  S.  itself  are  not  of  much  value;  but  the 
city  is  a  most  important  entrepot  for  goods  passing  between 
the  n.  and  s.  provinces  of  China,  as  well  as  for  imports  and 
exports  from  and  to  foreign  countries.  It  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Tae-ping  rebels  1858-55,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  native  town  and  the  foreign  settlements  was  in  peril  for 
a  time;  but  it  enormously  advanced  after  their  expulsion — 
the  English  quarter  in  particular  becoming  a  refuge  for  the 
Chinese  from  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  which 
the  Tae-pings  continued  to  desolate  till  1862.  The  trade  of 
the  port  increased  threefold  1860-63,  owing  to  the  large  and 
increasing  trade  of  the  ports  opened  on  the  Yangtse.  S. 
was  connected  with  Tien-tsin  by  telegraph  1881.  Imports 
of  foreign  produce  1870-80  had  a  value  of  $60,000,000  to 
$70,000,000  (about  half  from  Britain),  and  of  native  prod¬ 
uce  more  than  $50,000,000;  exports  of  native  produce, 
about  $40,000,000.  In  1891  imports  of  merchandise  at  S. 
were  $120,000,000;  exports  $56,000,000.  The  aritcles  of 
import  and  export  are  most  miscellaneous;  chief  imports 
being  opium,  English  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  metals; 
and  chief  exports,  tea  and  silk.  Great  quantities  of  the 
opium  imported  into  S.  are  re-exported  to  other  parts  of 
China.  The  mercantile  importance  of  S.  has  increased 
greatly  through  the  opening  of  the  Yangtse  river  to  com¬ 
merce.  In  1876,  the  first  railway  in  China  was  opened 
from  S.  to  Kangwang,  but  it  has  since  been  bought  up  by 
govt,  and  closed.  Pop.  (1890)  380,000;  (1910)  620,000. 


SHANK— SHANNON. 

SHANK,  n.  shdngk  [AS.  scanca,  the  hollow  hone  of  the 
leg,  the  shank:  Dan.  skank;  Ger.  schenkel,  the  shank:  It. 
zanca,  a  leg]:  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  or  the 
large  bone  of  that  part;  the  handle  or  long  part  of  any  in¬ 
strument,  in  arch.,  the  plain  space  between  the  two  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  Doric  triglyph;  also,  the  shaft  of  a  column: 
Y.  to  sink  or  excavate  a  pit  or  shaft,  as  being  the  shank  to 
the  mine.  Shank  ing,  imp.  Shanked,  pp.  shangkt: 
Adj  having  a  shank.  To  shank  off,  to  fall  off,  as  flow' 
ers,  through  decay  of  the  footstalk. 

SHANNON,  sharion:  largest  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in 
the  Cuilcagh  Mountains,  county  of  Cavan,  and  after  a 
course  of  230  m.  entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the 
headlands  of  Loop  and  Kerry  Head.  It  is  commonly  di¬ 
vided  into  two  portions,  the  Upper  S.  from  its  source  to 
Limerick;  and  the  Lower  S.  from  Limerick  to  the  sea,  56 
m.  In  its  upper  course  it  passes  from  its  source  in  Cavan 
to  Lough  Allen  in  the  county  of  Leitrim;  thence  through  a 
difficult  channel,  where  the  navigation  is  in  part  transferred 
to  a  canal,  to  a  small  expansion  called  Corry  Lough,  and, 
with  alternations  of  river  and  lake,  to  Lough  Forbes,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  on  leaving  which  the  river  for  a  time 
attains  an  average  width  of  250  yards  as  far  as  Lanesbor- 
ough.  Here  it  is  again  merged  in  a  lake,  Lough  Ree, 
which  stretches  ten  m.  to  within  two  m.  of  Athlone.  At 
this  point  great  natural  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and 
the  course  of  the  river,  by  Shannon  Harbor  and  Portumna, 
and  through  the  picturesque  Lough  Derg  to  Killaloe,  haa 
been  so  deepened  and  improved  that  regular  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  is  maintained.  From  Killaloe  to  Limerick 
navigation,  owing  to  the  rapid  fall,  is  again  in  part  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  canal  Approaching  Limerick  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches,  and  on  the  island  thus  formed  stands 
what  is  known  as  the  Irish  Town,  in  distinction  from  the 
English  tow7n,  of  Limerick.  From  the  city,  where  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  commodious  range  of  quays  has  been  built,  to 
the  sea,  the  S.  is  navigable  to  sea-going  vessels;  and  though 
near  the  city  very  shallow  at  low  water,  the  navigation  for 
the  last  40  m.  is  free  at  all  tides.  The  entrance  between 
Kerr)’  Head  and  Loop  is  seven  m.  across.  About  ten  m. 
from  the  entrance  the  river  narrows  to  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width.  At  present,  however,  the  outward  naviga¬ 
tion  commences  at  Foynes,  which  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Limerick,  and  from  which  steam-boats  daily  ply  to 
Kilrush,  Tarbert,  and  the  intermediate  stations.  Several 
rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  S.  during  its  course, 
as  the  Suck,  the  Brosna,  the  Fergus,  the  Maigue,  and  the 
Feale.  The  improvement  of  the  S.  was  begun  under  the 
Irish  parliament.  The  navigation  is  open  from  the  head  of 
Lough  Allen  to  Limerick,  143  m.  in  a  direct  course;  but  by 
the  addition  of  the  Boyle  branch  of  9  m.  and  the  Strokes- 
town  branch  of  6  m.,  a  total  length  of  river  and  canal  nav¬ 
igation  of  158  m.  is  now  open,  over  129  m.  of  which  large 
river-steamers  freely  ply.  This  important  system  of  navi¬ 
gation,  midway  between  the  e.  and  w.  coasts  of  Ireland,  is 
connected  with  Dublin  hv  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals. 


SHANNY— SHAPE. 

SHANNY,  n.  sMn'ni  [etym.  doubt.]:  small  fish  .i.liea 
to  the  Blenny  (q.v.);  the  Blennius  pholis  of  Linnceus,  and 
the  Pholis  Icevis  of  modern  authors.  It  is  about  4  in.  long, 
olive-green,  with  irregular  black  spots.  There  is  no  crest¬ 
like  appendage  on  the  head,  and  the  notched  dorsal  is  not 
continuous  with  the  caudal  fin.  The  incisors  are  long,  and 
serve  to  detach  limpets  and  mussels  from  the  rocks.  It 
will  endure  fresh  water  for  a  short  time,  and  will  live  for 
many  days  out  of  water  where  the  ground  is  moist. 

SHAN-SE,  shan-se'  (West  of  the  Hills):  province  of  n.w. 
China,  of  rugged  surface,  on  the  w.  limits  of  the  plain.  In 
the  n.  are  imperial  hunting-grounds.  It  supplies  the  pur¬ 
est  iron  ore  and  the  best  coal  in  China,  besides  cinnabar, 
copper,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

SHAN  STATES,  shdn,  or  The  Shans,  sham:  tributary 
states  in  Indo-China,  between  Munuipur  on  the  w  and 
Yun  nan  on  the  e.,  and  from  the  parallel  of  24°  n.  a  ,  s. 
to  Bankok  and  Cambodia.  Of  these  the  n.  states  arc  irib- 
utary  to  Burmah  (q.v.)  and  the  s.  to  Siam  (q.v.).  A  great 
portion  of  the  mountaiuous  region  of  these  states  is  called 
the  Laos  Country.  The  Laos  races  are  divided  into  two 
curiously  distinct  sub-divisions.  The  n.  race,  beyond  the 
n.  frontier  of  Siam,  are  called  Black-bellies,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  they  tattoo  themselves  with  figures  in  ink, 
printed  on  their  bodies  with  sharp  needle-like  points;  the 
s.  race,  mostly  on  and  within  the  e.  frontier  of  Siam  and 
tributary  to  that  kingdom,  are  called  White-bellies,  and  do 
not  tattoo.  Xieng  Mai,  cap.  of  Laos,  stands  on  a  wide 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meinam,  500  m.  n  of  Ban¬ 
kok,  and  is  said  to  have  pop.  50,000.  The  number  of 
Laocians  included  in  Siam  alone  is  estimated  at  1,000,000. 
They  are  meek,  gentle,  unwarlike,  and  superstitious.  Their 
chief  employment  is  agriculture;  and  the  principal  crops 
are  rice,  maize,  sweet  potato, calabashes,  red  pepper,  melons, 
and  other  fruits.  In  religion  they  are  Buddhists. 

SHAN’T,  v.  shdnt:  a  familiar  corruption  of  shall  not. 

SHANTY,  n.  shan'ti  [said  to  be  from  Gael,  or  Ir.  sean, 
old;  tig  or  tigh,  a  house]:  in  Ireland,  the  name  for  a  hut 
or  hovel;  a  mean  temporary  building. 

SHAPE,  n.  shdp  [Icel.  skapa ;  Dan.  skabe;  Dut.  schcepen, 
to  form:  Norw.  skap,  form,  shape]:  form  or  figure  of  a 
thing;  a  mold  or  cast;  pattern;  form;  external  appearance; 
idea:  V.  to  reduce  to  a  particular  form  or  figure;  to 
fashion;  to  form;  to  adapt  to  a  purpose;  to  regulate;  to  con¬ 
trive;  to  direct;  in  OE.,  to  square;  to  suit.  Sha'ping, 
imp.:  Adj.  creating;  giving  form  to:  forming  in  the  mind. 
Shaped,  pt.  shdpt.  Shapen,  pp.  shd'pn.  Shape  less,  a. 
-les,  destitute  of  regular  form.  Shapelessness,  n.  -nes. 
the  state  of  being  shapeless;  want  of  any  regular  form. 
Shape'ly,  a.  -li,  symmetrical;  well  formed.  To  take 
shape,  to  become  embodied;  to  begin  to  take  a  definite 
form.  Ship-shape,  a.  or  ad.  having  the  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  ship;  in  good  trim.— Syn.  of  ‘shape,  v.’:  to 
form;  mold;  cast;  regulate;  adjust;  image;  conceive: 
make;  create;  fashion. 


SHAPINSKAY —SHARJAH. 

SHAPINSIIAY,  sMp'in-sha :  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
about  5  m.  n.e.  of  Kirkwall;  5  m.  long,  4£  m.  in  extreme 
breadth.  The  fine  natural  harbor  of  Elwick  Bay  on  Vhes. 
side  is  overlooked  by  a  pleasant  modern  village.  Pop. 
(1881)  974. 

SHARD,  n.  shard  [Dut.  schcerde,  a  breach,  apiece  of 
broken  pottery:  Low  Ger.  skaard;  Ger.  scharte;  Icel.  skard, 
a  notch,  a  cutj:  a  broken  piece  of  tile,  or  of  some  earthen 
vessel;  the  wing-cover  of  an  insect;  the  shell  of  an  egg  or 
a  snail:  same  as  Scard.  Shard  ed,  a.  sheath-winged,  as 
a  beedo,.  Shard-borne,  in  OE.}  borne  through  the  air  by 
sheathed  wings. 

SHARE,  n.  shdr  [AS.  scearu,  a  share;  sceran,  to  cut  off, 
to  divide:  Low  Ger.  scheren ,  to  separate,  to  tear  away: 
Dan.  skcere ,  to  cut]:  a  part  or  portion  of  a  thing  owned  by 
several  individuals  in  common;  one  of  the  transferable 
parts  of  a  joint-stock  undertaking,  as  a  bank,  a  railway, 
etc.;  an  allotment;  a  portion;  a  part  contributed;  the  sharp 
triangular  piece  of  a  plow  immediately  behind  the  colter, 
which  cuts  under  the  soil  and  raises  up  the  furrow-slice 
cut  off  by  the  colter:  Y.  to  part  or  distribute  among  two 
or  more;  to  partake  of  or  enjoy  with  others;  to  have  part, 
ora  dividend;  to  experience.  Shar'ing,  imp.  Shared, 
pp.  shard.  Shar  er,  n.  -er,  one  who  participates;  one  who 
enjoys  or  suffers  in  common  with  another.  To  go  shares, 
to  be  equally  concerned.  Share-bone,  in  anat.,  a  bone  at 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  pelvis;  the  pubis.  Share¬ 
broker,  n.  - broker ,  a  dealer  in  railway  and  other  shares 
and  securities.  Shareholder,  n.  -hold  er,  one  who  holds 
one  or  more  shares  in  a  joint-stock  company. 

SHARI,  shd're  [i.e.,  river]  :  principal  feeder  of  Lake 
Tsad  or  Tchad  (q.v.). 

SHARJAH,  or  Sharja,  shdr'jd:  town,  cap.  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  S  in  Oman,  Arabia;  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  lat.  25° 
20'  n.,  long.  55°  86'  e.;  about  215  m.  n.w.  of  Muscat  or  Mas- 
cat.  Although  S.  has  a  poor  harbor,  it  has  commercial 
importance,  Persia  receiving  most  of  her  imported  goods 
through  it;  and  it  is  the  principal  place  on  the  coast  foi 
sale  of  metals,  cotton,  wool,  dromedaries,  and  asses,  and 
the  chief  mart  for  the  slave  trade,  in  which  a  large  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  which  is  virtually  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  sultan  of  Muscat,  is  or  has  been  engaged. 
There  is  a  market-place  in  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  govt,  treasury,  a  substantial  building,  carefully 

f guarded.  Many  of  the  residents  are  weavers,  manufactur- 
ng  carpets,  tapestries,  cloaks  and  curtains,  which  with 
Indian  and  Persian  goods  are  profusely  displayed  in  the 
shops.— Pop.  of  province  85,000;  of  town  about  25,000. 


SHARK. 

SHARK,  n.  shark  [Gr.  karcharias,  a  shark — from  kar- 
charos,  sharp-pointed :  comp.  Ger.  schurke,  a  rogue:  It. 
scroccare ,  to  trick,  to  cheat,  to  live  by  wit:  F.  escroquer,  lo 
cheat,  to  swindle— lit.,  one  who  clutches  greedily  after]: 
large  voracious  sea-fish  of  many  species  (see  below):  an 
artful  fcllowT  who  lives  by  shifts  and  tricks;  a  greedy  and 
rapacious  one;  one  ready  to  seize  every  advantage;  a 
sharper:  V.  to  clutch  greedily  after;  to  live  by  shifts  and 
petty  tricks;  in  OE.,  to  pick  up  hastily  or  slyly.  Shark  ¬ 
ing,  imp.:  N.  petty  tricks  or  rapine;  the  seeking  of  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  petty  tricks  and  devices.  Sharked,  pp.  shdrkt . 
Sharker,  n.  shark  er,  one  who  lives  by  sharking. 

SHARK  ( Squalus ):  Linnaean  genus  of  cartilaginous 
fishes,  now  forming  in  Muller’s  system  a  sub  order  of 
Plagiostomi  (q.v.),  divided  into  a  number  of  families  and 
many  genera.  The  sharks  have  generally  an  elongated  form, 
tapering  gradually  to  the  tail,  and  not  much  thickened  in 
the  middle.  The  muzzle  projects  over  the  mouth;  the 
nostrils  are  on  the  under-side  of  the  muzzle.  The  males 
have  claspers.  The  gill-openings  are  lateral.  There  is  no 
cartilage  between  the  snout  and  the  pectoral  fin,  as  in  the 
rays.  Some  of  the  sharks  are  ovo viviparous;  others  lay 
eggs,  generally  a  pair  at  a  time,  more  being  produced  in 
succession.  The  eggs  are  large  in  comparison  with  those 
of  osseous  fishes,  and  are  square  or  oblong,  with  a  tough 
horny  coat,  each  corner  prolonged  into  a  tendril,  the  tendrils 
being  apparently  of  use  for  their  entanglement  among  sea¬ 
weeds.  These  eggs,  or  at  least  their  empty  cases,  are  fre¬ 
quently  cast  up  by  the  waves  on  the  sea-beach,  and  are 
popularly  known  as  Sea  Purses  or  Mermaids'  Purses.  Rear 
the  head  of  the  inclosed  embryo  there  is  a  slit  in  the  case 
through  which  water  enters  for  respiration,  and  there  is 
another  at  the  opposite  end,  by  which  it  is  discharged.  The 
young  fish  ruptures  the  case  at  the  head  where  it  is  weaker 
than  at  any  other  part,  and  on  issuing  from  it,  carries  a 
yolk-bag  attached  to  its  belly  for  nourishment  until  it  is 
able  to  seek  food.  At  this  stage  of  its  existence,  its  respira¬ 
tion  is  aided  by  filaments  projecting  from  the  gills  through 
the  gill-openings,  which  are  absorbed  as  it  grow's  older. 
The  teeth  are  generally  large,  sharp,  and  formed  for  cut¬ 
ting,  with  the  edge  often  serrated ;  but  in  the  genus  Cestracion 
(q.v.)  the  teeth  are  pavement-like;  and  in  some  genera  they 
are  small  and  numerous.  The  Angel-fish  (q.v.)  is  ranked 
among  the  sharks,  but  differs  from  the  rest  in  its  flattened 
form.  Some  of  the  smaller  sharks  are  popularly  known  by 
the  names  Dogfish,  Hound,  Tope.  etc.  See  Cestracion: 
Dogfish:  Fox  Shark:  Hammer  head:  Porbeagle: 
Tope.  Here  are  noticed  a  few'  of  the  more  interesting  of 
those  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  heads. 

The  White  S.  ( Gar  char  ias  vulgaris)  is  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  monsters  of  the  deep.  The  family  Carcharidce,  to 
which  it  belongs,  have  tw'o  dorsal  fins,  the  first  dorsal 
placed  over  the  space  betweeu  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins; 
they  have  a  nictitating  membrane;  and  have  no  spout- 
holes.  In  the  genus  Carcharias  the  snout  is  flattened.  The 
white  S.  attains  great  size;  one  has  been  caught  37  ft.  in 
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length.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  hard  skin,  and  is 
grayish-brown  above  and  whitish  below.  It  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  seas  of  many  warm 
parts  of  the  world,  often  following  ships  to  feed  on  any 
animal  substance  that  may  be  thrown  or  may  fall  over¬ 
board,  and  often  in  its  indiscriminate  voracity  swallowing 
things  indigestible.  A  lady’s  work-box  has  been  found  in 
a  S.’s  stomach;  and  the  papers  of  a  slave-ship,  which  had 
been  thrown  overboard,  in  that  of  another.  Human  beings 
are  frequently  its  prey;  and  a  large  S.  is  capable  not.  only 
of  biting  off  the  limb  of  a  man,  but  of  snapping  the  body 


Hammer-headed  Shark  ( Zygcena  malleus). 

In  two,  and  has  been  known  to  swallow  a  man  entire.  Its 
head  is  large,  the  mouth  large  and  wide;  furnished  with  a 
terrible  apparatus  of  teeth,  six  rows  in  the  upper  jaw  and 
four  in  the  lower;  the  teeth  are  triangular,  sometimes  tw® 
inches  in  breadth,  sharp-edged,  and  serrated;  when  not  in 
use  they  are  laid  back  in  the  mouth,  nearly  flat,  but  when 
the  S.  bites  they  are  brought  up — or  at  least  those  of  the 
outer  rows — by  means  of  muscles  with  which  each  tooth  is 


White  Shark  ( Carcharias  vulgaris). 


independently  provided.  The  tail,  as  in  all  the  sharks,  is 
heterocercal,  but  its  lobes  are  more  nearly  equal  than  in 
most  of  them.  The  S.  is  often  captured  by  sailors,  by 
means  of  a  great  hook  baited  with  a  piece  of  meat,  and 
attached  to  a  chain,  as  the  S.’s  teeth  readily  bite  through 
any  rope.  When  the  S.  is  hooked  and  hauled  on  board, 
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great  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  danger  both  from  the  mouth 
and  from  the  tail,  the  powerful  action  of  the  tail  being 
usually  interrupted  by  a  sailor  springing  forward  and  cut¬ 
ting  it  above  the  tin  with  a  hatchet.  A  curious  method  of 
catching  the  S.  is  practiced  in  the  South  Sea  Islands;  a  log 
of  wood  is  set  afloat  with  a  strong  rope  attached  to  it,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  noose,  and  the  sharks  gathering  about 
it  as  if  from  curiosity,  one  of  them  may  be  expected  soon 
to  get  its  head  into  the  noose,  and  is  at  last  wearied  out  by 
the  log.  Formidable  as  the  S.  is,  men  have  sometimes 
successfully  braved  it  in  its  own  element,  watching  its 
turning — as  from  the  position  of  its  mouth  it  must  do — to 
seize  its  prey,  and  stabbing  it  in  the  belly. 

Among  the  species  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  are 
Atwood's  S.  ( G .  Atwoodi),  13-14  ft.  in  length,  gray  above 
and  white  beneath;  the  Dusky  S.  ( G .  obscurus),  10-12  ft., 
brown  above  and  brownish  white  beneath;  and  the 
Small  Blue  S.  ( G .  cceruleus),  3-6  ft.,  slaty  blue  above. 

The  Blue  S.  ( Garcharias  glaucus )  is  much  smaller  than 
the  White  S.,  seldom  exceeding  eight  ft.  in  length:  it  is 
also  more  slender.  The  upper  parts  are  of  blue  color,  the 
belly  white.  This  species  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  frequent  on  the 
s.w.  coasts  of  England  in  summer,  apparently  coming  in 
pursuit  of  pilchards,  and  often  doing  great  mischief  to  the 
*iets  and  lines  of  fishermen,  its  sharp  teeth  biting  through 
a  net  or  line  with  ease. 

The  Basking  S.  ( Selachus  maximus )  belongs  to  the  family 
Lamnidce,  having  two  dorsal  fins,  spout-holes,  and  no 
nictitating  membrane.  The  snout  of  the  Basking  S.  is 
short  and  blunt;  the  teeth  are  small,  numerous,  conical, 
and  curved  backward.  The  skin  is  much  rougher  than  in 
the  White  S.  and  Blue  Shark.  This  species  attains  great 
size,  being  sometimes  36  ft.  long,  but  it  is  not  so  thick  in 
proportion  as  the  White  Shark.  It  is  of  blackish-brown 
color,  glossed  with  blue.  It  does  not  show  ferocity,  and 
is  supposed  to  feed  on  medusae,  crustaceans,  and  the  like. 
It  is  often  seen  swimming  slowly  with  its  dorsal  fin  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  Sail-fish.  It  permits  itself  to  be  quite  closely  approached 
by  a  boat,  but  on  being  struck  with  a  harpoon,  it  plunges 
suddenly  down,  and  swims  off  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
its  capture  is  attended  with  danger. 

The  Greenland  S.  ( Scymnus  borealis)  is  of  the  family 
Scymnidce.  It  has  large  spout-holes,  two  dorsal  fins,  no 
anal  fin,  and  no  nictitating  membrane.  It  inhabits  north¬ 
ern  seas,  and  is  rarely  seen  so  far  s.  as  even  the  n.  Scottish 
islands.  It  attains  a  length  of  14  ft.  or  more,  is  thick,  and 
tapers  suddenly  at  the  tail;  the  fins  are  very  small;  the 
teeth  in  both  jaws  so  arranged  as  to  diverge  from  a  centre. 
It  bites  and  annoys  whales,  but  feeds  also  on  small  fishes 
and  crustaceans.  When  a  whale  has  been  killed  a  S.  will 
often  come  even  while  men  are  occupied  in  cutting  off  the 
blubber,  and  scoop  out  one  great  lump  after  another,  and 
will  return  to  its  repast  after  having  been  severely 
wounded. 


SHARKIE— SHARP. 

The  rough  skin  of  sharks  is  employed  by  joiners  for 
polishing  line-grained  wood,  and  for  covering  hilts  of 
swords  to  make  them  firmer  in  the  grasp. — The  flesh  is 
coarse  but  is  sometimes  eaten.  The  tins  abound  in  gela¬ 
tine,  aud  are  much  used  by  the  Chiuese  for  making  a  rich 
gelatinous  soup.  Dried  sharks’  fins  are  a  considerable 
article  of  import  into  China.  The  liver  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  now  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
an  article  of  commerce.  For  the  sake  of  this  oil  a  S.  fiSh 
evy  is  prosecuted  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Fossil  Sharks  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  Oolitic 
rocks,  from  which  eight  species  have  been  described.  They 
become  more  numerous  in  the  Cretaceous  deposits,  in 
which  no  less  than  60  species  have  been  found.  In  the 
Tertiary  strata,  their  remains  are  still  more  abundant. 
But  as  the  determination  of  fossil  species  depends  entirely 
on  the  teeth,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  spines  and 
vertebrae,  are  the  only  portions  preserved,  it  is  probable 
that  the  species  and  genera  are  too  greatly  multiplied. 

SHARKIE,  n.  shdr'ki  [Port,  charqae,  dried  meat:  F. 
charcuterie,  spiced  and  partly  cooked  meat,  as  ham  and 
sausage:  comp.  Gael,  searg,  dried  up  (see  Jerk)]:  dried 
and  preserved  meat  imported  from  S.  America. 

SHARON,  shdr'on:  post-borough  in  Mercer  co.,  Penn. ; 
on  Shenango  river,  and  on  the  New  York  Lake  Erie  and 
Western,  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  railroads;  41  m.  s.s.w.  of  Meadville. 
It  is  noted  for  its  iron  mines  aud  manufactures;  has  3 
rolling  mills,  4  blast  furnaces,  brass  foundry,  boiler  and 
machine  shops,  and  nail  factories;  and  contains  gas-works, 
fire  dept. ,  high  school,  union  public  schools,  opera-house, 
1  nat.  bank  (cap.  $125,000),  i  private  bank,  and  2  week¬ 
ly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1890)  7,447;  (1900)  8,916. 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  shdr'on ,  village  and  summer  resort 
in  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Co.’s  railroad;  59  m.  w.  of  Albany.  It  is  surrounded 
by  high  hills  and  beautiful  scenery;  has  chalybeate,  mag¬ 
nesia,  white  sulphur,  and  blue  sulphur  springs;  and  con¬ 
tains  3  churches,  and  numerous  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Within  easy  reach  is  Tekeharawa  Falls,  in  a 
secluded  hemlock  ravine;  and  20  m.  away  by  railroad  is 
the  remarkable  Howe’s  Cave,  now  explored  7  m.  Pop. 
(1890)  622;  (1900)  567. 

SHARP,  a.  sharp  [AS.  scearp ;  Icel.  skarpr;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  skarp ;  Dut.  scherp;  Ger.  scharf,  sharp:  AS.  sceran, 
to  cut]:  having  a  keen  edge  or  a  fine  point;  bent  at  an 
angle  less  than  a  right  angle;  acute  of  mind;  of  quick  or 
nice  perceptions;  acid;  pungent;  shrill;  not  fiat,  as  sounds; 
biting  or  piercing,  as  the  wind;  harsh,  fierce,  or  severe,  as 
words;  severe,  as  an  illness;  characterized  by  keenness  or 
severity;  keenly  attentive  to  one’s  own  interest;  unfair; 
severely  rigid;  vigilant;  knavish;  narrow;  lean;  hard,  as 
sand:  N.  in  music,  a  character  which  raises  a  note  a  semi- 
>one,  and  marked  thus,  ft  (see  below):  V.  in  OE.,  to  render 
quick;  to  make  keen;  to  mark  with  a  sharp.  Sharping. 
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imp.  Sharped,  pp.  shdrpt.  Sharps,  n.  plu.  meal  from 
which  the  flour  has  been  sifted.  Sharpen,  v.  sharp  n,  to 
make  sharp  or  keen;  to  render  quick  or  eager;  to  make 
quicker  of  sense;  to  make  eager  or  hungry;  in  music,  to 
raise  a  note  a  semitone;  to  make  sharp  or  acid;  to  become 
sharp;  in  OE.,  to  make  fierce  or  angry;  to  make  sour. 
Sharpening,  imp.  sharp' ning.  Sharpened,  pp.  sharp' nd. 
Sharper,  n.  sharper ,  one  who  resorts  to  any  means,  how¬ 
ever  disreputable,  of  obtaining  money;  a  tricky  fellow;  a 
cheat;  a  swindler.  Sharp  ly,  ad.  -II.  Sharp'ness,  n. 
- nes ,  keenness  of  an  edge;  acidity;  pungency;  severity  of 
language;  acuteness;  painfuluess;  intellectual  acuteness; 
ingenuity;  wit;  doubtful  honesty.  Double  sharp,  in 
music,  a  character  which  raises  a  note  two  semitones,  and 
is  marked  thus,  X  .  Sharp-edged,  having  a  fine  keen 
edge.  Sharp-set,  eager  in  appetite  or  desire;  affected  by 
keen  hunger.  Sharp-shooter,  n.  a  skilled  marksman; 
formerly  a  term  in  the  army  for  a  rifleman;  now,  in  naval 
usage,  one  of  the  men  stationed  in  the  top  to  pick  off  those 
on  an  enemy’s  deck.  Sharp-shooting,  n.  a  shooting  with 
great  precision;  a  keen  contest  of  wit  or  argument.  Sharp- 
sighted,  having  acute  sight;  shrewd;  discerning.  Sharp- 
visaged,  having  a  sharp  or  thin  face.  Sharp-witted, 
having  an  acute  and  nicely  discerning  mind. — Syn.  of 
‘sharp,  a’:  keen;  piercing;  acute;  witty;  ingenious;  in¬ 
ventive;  quick;  sour;  acid;  shrill;  severe;  harsh;  biting; 
sarcastic;  cruel;  eager;  hungry;  painful;  afflictive;  fierce; 
ardent;  fiery;  attentive;  vigilant;  acrid;  pinching;  subtle; 
nice;  hard;  emaciated;  lean;  penetrating;  sagacious;  dis¬ 
cerning;  shrewd;  tart;  pungent;  poignant;  acrimonious; 
cutting;  bitter;  violent. 

SHARP;  sign  #  in  Music,  which,  prefixed  to  a  note, 
elevates  it  by  a  semitone  in  the  scale,  raising,  e.g., 


to  F  sharp 


When  placed 


at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  it  denotes  that  a~ 
the  notes  on  the  line  or  space  on  which  it  is  placed,  and 
their  octaves  above  and  below,  are  to  be  played  sharp.  A 
double  sharp  X  raises  a  note  two  semitones. 

SHARP,  Granville:  1731-1813,  July  6:  English 
philanthropist  and  author:  b.  Durham;  grandson  cf  Abp. 
John  S.  He  gave  up  his  place  in  a  war  office,  because 
opposed  to  the  American  war.  In  1771  he  brought  before 
the  lord  mayor  the  case  of  a  slave,  claimed  by  a  .master 
who,  two  years  before,  had  castoff  the  slave  as  sick  and 
useless,  after  bringing  him  to  London.  The  master  not 
heedingthe  mayor’s  decision  in  favorofthe  negro,  S.  took 
the  case  to  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  where  it  was  decided 
1773  that  the  slave  was  free.  Among  his  pamphlets  and 
book  publications  are — Tract  on  Duelling  (1773);  The  Peo¬ 
ple's  Natural  Eights  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature  (1774); 
The  Law  of  Liberty  (1776);  The  Law  of  Eetribulion  (1770). 
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S.  made  repeated  donations  of  books  to  Brown  University. 
He  died  in  London.  See  Memoirs  by  Charles  Stuart  (New 
York  1836). 

SHARP,  James:  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews:  1618, 
May — 1G79,  May  3;  b.  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  Scotland; 
son  of  William  Sharp,  sheriff -clerk  of  Banffshire.  Edu¬ 
cated  for  the  Presb.  ministry  at  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  attained  distinction  as  a  student,  and  where  he  is 
said  (on  the  authority  of  a  tract,  entitled  A  True  and  Im¬ 
partial  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  Dr.  James  Sharp ,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  pub. 
1719)  to  have  protested  against  the  *  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant;’  he  afterward  visited  England,  and  returning  to 
Scotland,  was  appointed  a  prof,  of  philosophy  at  St.  An¬ 
drews,  and  soon  afterward  minister  of  the  parish  of  Crail, 
an  office  which  he  held  during  the  ascendency  of  Croim 
well.  1651,  Aug.,  when  Monk  was  reducing  Scotland  to 
obedience,  he  was  carried  off,  with  several  other  ministers, 
to  England.  S.  quickly  regained  his  liberty,  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  for  some  years  the  confidence  of  the  more  moderate 
party  in  the  church.  In  1656,  he  was  chosen  by  them  to 
plead  their  cause  in  London  before  the  Protector,  against 
the  Rev.  James  Guthrie,  leader  of  the  extreme  section  (the 
Protestors  or  Remonstrators),  which  he  did  with  so  much 
dexterity,  that  Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  said:  ‘That 
gentleman,  after  the  Scotch  way,  ought  to  be  termed 
Sharp  of  that  Ilk.’  On  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  S.  was 
appointed  by  the  moderate  party  its  representative  in  the 
negotiations  opened  with  Monk  and  the  king,  This  is  the 
crucial  period  of  his  career,  and  on  the  view  that  we  take 
of  his  motives  depends  our  whole  estimate  of  his  character. 
Was  he  sincere,  or  did  he  mean  to  betray  the  church  to 
which  he  owed  allegiance  ?  Presbyterian  writers  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  affirming  his  perfidy,  though  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  doubtful.  Among  the  first  things  that  the  Scot¬ 
tish  parliament  that  met  1661,  Jan.  1,  did,  was  to  repeal  or 
rescind  every  act  passed  since  1638,  in  consequence  of 
which  Episcopacy  remained  the  form  of  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  *  settled  by  law’ — a  dishonorable  evasion  of  a  prom¬ 
ise  made  by  Charles  in  his  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  1660,  Aug.  Soon  afterward  at  a  council  in  White¬ 
hall,  S.  was  nominated  Abp.  of  St.  Andrews;  and  having 
gone  up  to  London,  he  was  there  formally  consecrated  by 
the  bp.  of  London  and  three  other  prelates.  His  government 
of  the  Scottish  Church  was  tyrannical  and  oppressive;  in 
consequence  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  most  of  his 
countrymen.  When  one  Mitchell,  a  conventicle  preacher, 
fired  a  pistol  at  him  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  the  popu¬ 
lace  allowed  the  intending  assassin  to  walk  quietly  off, 
without  making  a  single  effort  to  arrest  him.  Finally  S. 
was  assassinated  on  Magus  Moor,  near  St.  Andrews,  by  a 
band  of  fanatical  Covenanters.  In  defense  of  S.,  the  ut¬ 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  simply  an  ambitious 
ecclesiastic  (of  plausible  and  courtly  manners),  who  had  no 
belief  in  the  ‘divine  right’  of  Presbytery,  and  who 
thought  that  if  England  were  resolved  to  remain  Episco- 
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palian,  it  would  be  much  better  if  Scotland  were  to  adopt 
the  same  form  of  church-government;  and  that  if  there 
must  be  an  abp.  of  fet.  Andrews,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  the  person.  This  theory  is  certainly 
more  sober  than  the  usual  melodramatic  Covenanting  view, 
which  makes  him  out  ‘  a  conscious  villian/  who  persecuted 
his  old  friends  the  more  fiercely  that  he  knew  they  were  in 
the  right  and  he  in  the  wrong. 

SHARPIE,  n.  shdr'pi:  long,  sharp,  flat-bottomed  sailing- 

DOSt. 

SHARPSBURG,  sharps’ berg:  borough  in  Allegheny  co., 
Penn.;  on  Allegheny  river,  and  on  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Western  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  5  m.  n.e.  of 
Pittsburgh.  Asa  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  it  has  many  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  in  common  with  that  city;  and  inde¬ 
pendently  has  rolling-mills,  iron  furnaces  and  foundries, 
glass-works,  varnish  and  lubricating- oil  factories.  There 
are  7  churches,  graded  schools,  1  state  bank  (cap.  $50,000). 
2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1890)  4,897;  (1900)  6,842. 

SHARPS'BURG,  Battle  of:  Confederate  name  for 
Antietam,  Battle  of  (q.v.). 

SHASTERS,  n.  shas’ierz,  or  Shas'tras,  n.  -trdz  [Hind. 
shas,  to  govern]:  literally,  ordinances;  authoritative  writ¬ 
ings,  or  sacred  laws  or  institutes,  of  the  Hindus:  see  Sastra: 
also  Sanskrit  Literature. 

SHAT-EL-A'RAB:  see  Euphrates. 

SHATTER,  v.  shdt’ter  [a  form  of  Scatter:  Dut.  schet- 
teren,  to  crack,  to  scatter  with  noise:  Swriss,  schattern,  to 
rattle  like  a  heavy  fall  of  hail] :  to  break  into  many  pieces 
at  once;  to  dash  into  fragments;  to  break  up  the  unity  or 
vigor  of;  to  overthrow;  to  derange;  to  dissipate;  to  be 
broken  into  fragments.  Shattering,  imp.  Shattered, 
pp.  - terd :  Adj.  broken  or  dashed  to  pieces.  Shat'ters, 
n.  plu.  - terz ,  the  fragments  of  anything  broken  or  rent. 
Shat'tery,  a.  -ter-i,  brittle;  easily  falling  into  many 
pieces.  Shatter-brained,  wild;  disordered  in  intellect; 
scatter-brained. 

SHATTUCK,  shat’tuk ,  George  Cheyne:  1783,  July  17 
— 1854,  March  18;  b.  Templeton,  Mass.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  Coll.  1803,  and  became  a  successful 
physician  in  Boston,  and  pres,  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Soci 
He  built  and  equipped  an  observatory  at  Dartmouth  Coll. ; 
gave  liberally  to  the  Shattuck  Prot.  Episc.  Collegiate 
School  for  boys  at  Faribault,  Minn.;  and  at  his  death  de¬ 
vised  $60,000  for  charitable  purposes.  He  published  essays 
on  medical  subjects. 

SHAVE,  v.  shav  [Dut.  schaven,  to  scrape:  Dan.  shave; 
Icel.  skafa,  to  scrape:  Ger.  schaben;  L  scabere,  to  scrape, 
to  scratch] :  to  cut  or  pare  off  something  from  a  surface 
with  any  e3ged  tool;  to  cut  off  close  to  the  surface;  to  re¬ 
move  the  growth  of  hair  from  the  chin,  etc.,  with  a  razor; 
to  cut  off  thin  slices;  to  strip;  to  fleece;  to  oppress  by  ex¬ 
tortion;  to  skim  along  a  surface:  N.  an  edged  tool  used  for 
shaving  wood,  as  hoops,  etc. ;  the  act  or  process  of  remov- 
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ing  the  hair  from  the  chin,  etc  ;  in  Scot.,  a  slice,  as  of 
bread.  Sha'ving,  imp.  :  N.  the  act  of  paring  a  surface  ;  a 
thin  slice  pared  oil  with  an  edged  tool.  Shaved,  pt.  pp. 
shdvd,  or  Shaven,  pp.  sliavn.  Sha'ver,  n.  -ver,  a  barber. 
Shaveling,  n.  shdv'ling,  a  monk,  in  contempt.  Shaving 
brush,  a  brush  used  in  lathering  before  shaving.  A 
close  shave,  familiarly ,  a  narrow  escape.  Shaven  and 
shorn,  having  clean-shaven  face  and  closely  cropped  hair. 

SHAVE,  n.  shdv  [a  familiar  application  of  Shave  1]  :  in 
slang,  a  trick  ;  a  piece  of  cheating  or  extortion  :  V.  to 
cheat  ;  to  raise  a  false  claim  wilfully  ;  to  charge  in  excess 
of  the  regular  price.  Shaver,  n.  shaver,  one  who  is  close 
and  sharp  in  bargains,  or  to  his  own  interest ;  a  sharp 
dealer  ;  a  cunning  fellow  ;  a  young  man,  in  contempt.  A 
young  shaver,  a  sharp  lad. 

SHAVE'GRASS  :  see  Equisetum. 

SHAW,  n.  shaw  [see  Schaw]  :  in  Scot,  and  OE.,  a  wood 
or  thicket.  Shaws,  n.  plu.  in  Scot.,  the  foliage  of  esculent 
roots,  as  potato-shaws. 

SHAW,  Albert,  ph.d.  :  journalist:  1857,  July  28 — 

- ;  b.  New  London,  O.  He  received  education  at  Iowa 

col.  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  univ.  He  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  1884,  holding  that  position 
until  1891,  when  lie  became  chief  editor  and  manager  of 
the  American  edition  of  The  Review  of  Reviews.  In  1888-9 
he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe.  Among  his  published 
works  are  :  Local  Government  in  Illinois  (1883);  Icaria : 
A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Communism  (1884);  Coopera - 
tion  in  a  Western  City(  1886) ;  The  National  Reve?iue  (1888)  ; 
and  Municijial  Government  in  Great  Britain  (1895). 

SHAW,  Henry  Wheeler  (pen-name  Josh  Billings)  : 
1818-1885,  Oct.  14 ;  b.  Lanesborough,  Mass.  Starting 
out  at  the  age  of  15  in  search  of  fortune  he  led  an  un¬ 
settled  life  for  several  years.  He  tried  farming,  running  a 
steamboat  on  the  Ohio,  store-keeping  and  teaching,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  all.  He  drifted  back  east  and  settled 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1858,  as  an  auctioneer.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  newspapers,  uuder  the  pen-name  ‘  Josh 
Billings,’ brought  him  liberal  returns.  His  writings  are 
characterized  by  a  quaint  shrewdness,  and  a  humorous 
element  intensified  by  the  crude  phonetic  spelling  which 
he  adopted.  He  lectured  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
addition  to  his  sketches,  issued  in  four  vols.,  published 
an  annual  almanac.  He  died  at  Monterey,  Cal. 

SHAW,  Lemuel,  ll.d  :  jurist:  1781,  Jan.  9—1861, 
Mar  30  ;  b.  Barnstable.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
Coll.  1800  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1804  ;  served  in  the 
Mass,  legislature  1811-15  and  1819  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  revising  (he  state  constitution  1820  ;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  state  senate  1821-2.  1828-9  ;  and  chief-justice  of 
the  Mass,  supreme  court  1830-60.  He  drew  up  the  charter 
of  Boston,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  corporation 
27  years.  His  reported  decisions  fill  about  50  vols.,  and  he 
holds  a  foremost  place  among  New  England  jurists. 
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SHAW,  Richard  Norman,  r.a.  :  architect :  b.  Edin¬ 
burgh  1831.  While  working  at  his  profession  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  William  Burn,  he  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad.,  from 
which  1852  he  received  the  silver  medal  and  a  special 
prize  of  books,  and  1853  the  gold  medal  ;  in  1854  he  was 
elected  the  travelling  student  for  two  years.  He  is  author 
of  Architectural  Sketches  from  the  Continent ,  published 
soon  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  and  he  has  furnished 
the  designs  for  a  large  number  of  important  public  and 
private  buildings  in  England.  In  1872  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Acad.,  and  1878  an  academician. 

SHAW,  Robert  Gould:  1837,  Oct.  10—1863,  July  18. 
He  was  educat:d  at  Harvard  Coll.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  7th  N.  Y.  regt.,  but  was 
transferred  the  nest  month  to  the  2d  Mass.  regt.  He  was 
promoted  capt.  1862,  and  col.  1863  in  command  of  the  first 
regt.  of  colored  soldiers  from  a  free  state.  He  was  killed 
while  leading  his  colored  troops  in  the  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner.  Edmonia  Lewis,  the  colored  sculptor,  has  made 
his  bust.  This  young  officer,  cultured  and  refined,  is  re¬ 
membered  as  a  type  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  commending  to 
public  regard  a  previously  derided  line  of  action. 

SHAW,  Samuel  :  1754,  Oct.  2—1794,  May  30  ;  b.  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  was  commissioned  lieut.,  and  served  through  the 
revolutionary  war,  reaching  the  rank  of  major  ;  became 
chief  clerk  of  the  war  dept.  1785  ;  first  U.  S.  consul  to 
Canton  1786.  He  made  several  voyages  between  this 
country  and  China,  and  died  at  sea  while  returning  to 
Boston.  Josiah  Quincy  published  his  Journal,  with  sketch 
of  his  life  (1847). 

SHAWANESE,  a.  shaw-wa-nez' ,  or  Shawnese,  a.  shaw- 
nez' :  of  or  belonging  to  the  Sliawnees,  a  tribe  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians. 

SHAW'FOWL,  n.  [ shaw ,  a  form  of  show']  :  an  artificial 
fowl  made  by  fowlers  to  shoot  at. 

SHAWANGUNK,  shdng'gum,  Mountains:  a  range  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Appalachian  system,  in  the  s.e.  part  of 
N.  Y.,  in  Orange,  Sullivan,  and  Ulster  cos.  ;  height  about 
2,000  ft.  The  rocks  and  lakes  of  this  region  are  in  many 
places  startlingly  picturesque. 

SHAWL,  n.  shawl  [F.  chdle ;  Pers  shdl,  a  shawl]  :  large 
piece  of  cloth  of  various  textures  and  degrees  of  fineness, 
worn  over  the  shoulders  and  around  the  person  by  females  ; 
an  article  of  dress  worn  in  the  East  by  both  sexes  in  various 
ways.  Shawled,  a.  shawld,  wrapped  up  in  or  covered 
with,  a  shawd.— The  Shaicl  is  an  important  article  of  east¬ 
ern  manufacture.  Perhaps  no  garment  is  of  higher  antiq¬ 
uity  ;  indeed,  its  simplicity  of  form  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  the  earliest  in  use.  But  of  its  manufacture  we 
have  no  distinct  account  until  the  reign  of  Emperor  Jelal- 
ed-din  Mohammed  Akbar,  1556,  when  the  celebrated  Cash- 
mere  shawls  were  among  the  most  important  manufactures 
of  the  world,  and  were  thought  worthy  to  be  minutely 
described  in  the  Ay in-i- Akbar i,  or  ‘  Institutes  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.’  In  that  work,  four  distinct  classes  of  shawls,  all  of 
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goat’s  wool,  are  described.  Tlie  1st  were  of  remarkable 
lightness  and  softness,  usually  self-colored,  and  made  of  the 
wool  undyed  ;  the  2d  were  woven  of  wool  in  the  natural 
colors — viz.,  white,  black,  and  gray — these  were  probably 
arranged  to  form  a  plaid  pattern  similar  to  the  shepherd’s 
plaid  of  Scotland,  which  is  of  oriental  origin  ;  the  third 
were  called  gold-leaved ,  probably  from  being  embroidered 
with  that  material  ;  and  the  4th  were  long  shawl-pieces 
large  enough  to  enwrap  the  whole  body.  So  carefully 
was  this  manufacture  fostered,  that  it  received  the  chief 
attemion  of  the  emperor,  and  every  shawl  manufactured 
was  carefully  described  and  registered  ;  and  the  number  of 
manufacturers  was  so  great  that  in  Lahore  alone  it  is  stated 
there  were  more  than  1,000.  The  manufacturer,  in  later 
times,  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  during  the 
18th  c.  it  declined  greatly  ;  but  in  1809  it  had  again  risen 
and  there  were  then  about  16,000  looms  at  worK.  From 
2,000  to  3,000  of  these  beautiful  fabrics  have  been;  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain;  but  the  admirable  imitations 
now  produced  by  the  Paisley  manufacturers,  and  by  the 
French,  are  exerting  great  influence  over  the  trade.  The 
true  Cashmere  shawls  are  woven  in  many  pieces,  and  joined 
togethe;  with  great  artistic  skill;  those  of  Britain  and 
France  are  woven  in  one  piece,  the  loom  being  worked  by 
hand,  and  of  course  furnished  with  a  Jacquard  machine 
*or  production  of  the  pattern.  Besides  the  Cashmere 
Shawls  and  their  European  imitations,  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  shawls  made  of  various  materials— as  silk  plain, 
embroidered,  and  in  the  form  of  crape;  thread,  cotton,  and 
silk  lace;  and  wool  in  numerous  styles. 

SHAWM,  or  Shalm,  n.  shawm,  [OF.  clialemie ,  a  pipe 

made  of  a  reed:  F.  chaume,  a  straw 
— from  L.  calamus,  a  reed] .  a  loud- 
sounding  instrument  made  of  a  ram’s 
horn;  a  musical  instr.  resembling  the 
clarionet;  the  Prayer-book  word  for 
cornet  in  Ps.  xcviii.  6,  A.  V. 

SHAWNEES,  shaw-nez' :  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians, 
recently  identified  with  the  Kickapoos.  The  first  traces 
of  them  are  found  on  the  Fox  river,  Wis.,  1648.  They 
travelled  s.  and  e.,  and,  driven  before  the  Iroquois,  settled 
along  the  Cumberland  river,  whence  some  roamed  to 
N.  C.  and  Fla.  One  band  settled  in  Penn.,  and  was  a  party 
to  the  treaties  with  Penn  1682  and  1701.  The  Fla.  bands 
returned  n.,  and  in  N.  C.  were  known  as  the  Savannahs  or 
Yemassees.  Afterward  most  of  the  S.  were  driven  west, 
and  are  found  on  the  Scioto  and  in  Mo.  They  were  on  the 
side  of  the  French  in  the  early  struggles,  took  part  in 
Pontiac’s  war,  and  were  leaders  in  the  confederacy  of 
tribes  that  fought  at  Point  Pleasant  1774.  After  the 
revolution,  incited  by  the  English,  they  kept  up  hostilities 
in  the  west  till  subdued  by  Gen.  Wayne,  when  they  joined 
in  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  1795.  The  Shawnee  chief 
Tecumseh  attempted  a  confederation  of  the  northwestern 
Indians  against  the  whites,  but  his  plans  were  defeated  by 
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Gen.  William  H.  Harrison  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  In 
the  war  of  1812  Tecumseh  aided  the  British.  The  Ohio  S. 
took  no  part  in  the  war.  In  1831  they  sold  their  lands, 
and  with  the  Missouri  bands  settled  on  a  reservation  in 
what  is  now  Kansas.  Their  tribal  relations  were  dissolved 
1854.  In  1890  there  were  79  S.  in  the  Quapaw  agency, 
Ind.  Terr.,  and  640  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Oklahoma. 
They  have  become  fairly  civilized  under  missionary 
labors. 

SHAYS’S  REBEL'LION,  shdz'ez:  uprising  in  western 
Mass.  1786-7,  named  from  Daniel  Shays,  who  had  served 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  been  a  capt.  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
There  had  been  a  growing  discontent  in  the  state  since 
1782,  with  outbreaks  in  some  counties  against  the  courts. 
It  was  claimed  that  taxes  were  too  severe,  the  lawyers  ex¬ 
tortionate,  and  the  senate  aristocratic;  and  the  malcontents 
demanded  the  issue  of  paper  money,  and  the  removal  of 
the  general  court  from  Boston.  Shays  appeared  as  their 
leader  first  at  the  head  of  1,000  men,  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  session  of  the  supreme  court  at  Springfield, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  similar  outbreak  at  Worcester,  1786, 
Dec.  The  following  mouth  an  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  the  arsenal  at  Springfield.  The  militia  had  warning 
of  Shays’s  approach,  and  he  was  repulsed,  with  three  men 
killed.  The  insurgents  retreated  through  South  Hadley, 
and  were  overtaken  two  miles  beyond  Petersham,  150 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  were  afterward  par¬ 
doned.  Shays  sought  refuge  in  Yt.  for  a  year,  but  was 
then  pardoned  at  his  own  request,  and  removed  to  Sparta, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died. 

SHE,  pron.  she  [AS.  seo,  fern,  of  se,  used  as  def.  article: 
Ger.  sie ;  Skr.  sa,  she]:  the  nom.  fern,  of  the  pron.  of  the 
third  person,  applied  to  females  only,  or  things  personified 
in  the  fern.;  as  a  prefix— a  female,  as  she-bear:  N.  in  OE., 
a  woman,  usually  with  some  degree  of  humor  or  contempt. 

SHEA,  n.  she'd  [a  native  name]:  tree  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa,  from  whose  nut  a  sort  of  butter  or  solid  oil  is 
obtained;  the  butter  obtained  from  the  Bassia  Parkii,  ord. 
Sapoldcece:  see  Bassia. 

SHEA,  shd,  John  Girmary,  ll.d.  :  R.  C.  historian: 
1824,  July  22 — 1892,  Feb.  22;  b.  New  York;  son  of  the 
principal  of  Columbia  Coll.  Grammar  School,  where  he 
was  educated,  afterward  studying  law.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Hist.  Mag.  1859-65  ;  first  pres,  of  the  Rom.  Catli.  Hist. 
Soc.  of  the  United  States;  and  has  published  very  numer¬ 
ous  works,  among  which  are:  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  (1853);  Hist,  of  the  Gath.  Missions 
among  the  Indian  Tribes  (1854);  Early  Voyages  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  (1862);  Novum  Belgium  (1862 — New 
Netherlands  in  1643-4);  Hist,  and  Description  of  New 
France  (1866-72,  6vols);  Life  of  Pius  IX.  (1875);  Henne¬ 
pin's  Description  of  Louisiana  (Aft'S®)',  Le  Clercq’s  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Faith  (1881);  Penalosa’s  Expedition  (1882); 
Gath.  Church  in  Colonial  Days  (1886);  Gath.  Hierarchy  in 
the  United  States  (1886);  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop 
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Carroll  (1888) :  also  translated  De  Courcy’s  work  on  the 
Amer.  Rom.  Cath.  Church  ;  and  edited  the  Cramoisy  series 
of  documents  relating  to  French- Amer.  colonies,  and  other 
works.  Besides  these  are  15  vols.  of  grammars  and  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  Indian  languages,  many  school  books,  revis¬ 
ions  of  Rom  Cath.  Bibles  and  prayer-books,  etc.  His  last 
work,  1891,  Oct.,  is  Father  Junipero  Serra,  1713 — 1784,  and 
the  Franciscan  Missions  in  California. 

SHEADING,  n.  shed'ing  [AS.  sceadan;  Goth,  skaidan, 
to  separate,  to  divide]:  one  of  the  six  divisions  or  districts 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

SHEAF,  n.  shef  plu.  Sheaves,  shevz  [Dut.  schoof;  Icel. 
skauf;  Ger.  schaub,  a  bundle  of  straw:  Gael,  sguab ;  W 
ysgub,  a  sheaf  of  corn]:  a  quantity  of  grain  in  the  stalk 
tied  together  in  a  bundle  after  it  is  cut  in  the  field;  any 
bundle  or  collection,  as  a  sheaf  oi  arrows:  V.  to  collect  and 
bind  in  sheaves.  Sheaf'tng,  imp.  Sheafed,  pp.  shift. 
Sheafy,  a.  shef'% ,  resembling,  or  consisting  of,  sheaves. 
Sheaved,  a.  sherd ,  in  OF.,  made  of  straw. 

SHEAL,  v.  shel  [Ger.  schale,  a  shell  (see  Shell)]:  in 
Scot,  and  OE.,  to  separate  the  parts;  to  shell:  N.  a  husk;  a 
pod.  Shealed,  a.  sheld,  shelled.  Shealings,  n.  plu. 
-ingz,  the  outer  husks;  pods  or  shells. 

SHEAL,  n.  shel,  or  Shealing,  n.  shel'lng  [Icel.  skfol, 
shelter;  skyla,  to  screen,  to  shelter:  Gael,  sgaille,  shade]: 
a  hut  for  shepherds,  fishers,  etc.;  a  shed  for  sheltering 
sheep;  also  spelled  Sheel,  Sheil,  Shiel,  and  Shieling. 

SHEAR,  v.  sher  [Ger.  scheren,  to  shear,  to  clip:  Dut. 
scheren,  to  tear:  Icel.  skera;  Dan.  skcere;  Scot,  shear,  to 
cut,  to  reap  corn  (see  Share)]:  to  cut  or  clip  from  a  sur¬ 
face  with  shears  or  scissors,  as  wool  from  sheep,  or  the  nap 
upon  cloth;  to  fleece;  in  Scot.,  to  reap,  as  corn.  Shear'- 
ing,  imp. :  N.  the  act  or  operation  of  clipping  or  shearing 
by  shears  or  by  a  machine.  Sheared,  pt.  sherd,  or  Shore, 
pt.  shbr,  did  shear.  Sheared,  or  Shorn,  pp.  shorn. 
Shear  er,  n.  - er ,  one  who  shears.  Shear'ling,  n.  ling, 
h  sheep  only  once  sheared.  Shear'man,  n.  one  whose  oc¬ 
cupation  is  to  dress  or  shear  cloth.  Shears,  n.  plu.  sherz 
[AS.  sceara;  Ger.  schere,  shears]:  cutting  instr.  of  two 
blades  which  move  on  a  pivot  and  act  against  each  other: 
in  gardening,  they  are  scissors  on  a  large  scale,  variously 
modified  for  various  purposes,  e.g.,  pruning  trees,  hedges, 
box-edgings,  verges  of  grass-plots,  etc.  They  are  often 
furnished  with  long  wooden  handles,  and  a  spring  is  some¬ 
times  fixed  between  the  handles.  A  kind  used  for  remov¬ 
ing  small  branches  of  fruit-trees  has  one  blade  made  to  slide 
along  the  other  while  they  are  brought  together,  so  that  it 
makes  a  cut  as  clean  and  smooth  as  that  of  a  knife.— The 
name  is  given  to  anything  in  the  form  of  shears,  or  which 
acts  as  shears;  also  two  or  more  long  pieces  of  timber 
whose  ends  are  fastened  together  at  the  top,  but  spread  at  the 
bottom,  used  when  furnished  with  tackling  to  raise  heavy 
weights;  in  OF.,  wings.  Shearbill,  a  certain  fowl, 
called  the  black-skimmer  or  cut-water.  Shear-steel,  a 
kind  of  steel  made  of  welded  bars  drawn  out  and  tempered 
(see  Iron).  Shearing  machine,  machine  used  in  prepa- 
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ration  of  woven  woolen  fabrics  (see  Woolen  Manufact¬ 
ure). 

SHEARD,  n.  sherd  [for  Shard,  which  see] :  in  OE.,  a 
fragment,  as  of  earthenware. 

SHEAR' WATER  (Puffinus):  genus  of  Procellarida 
(see  Petrel)  differing  from  petrels  in  having  the  tip  of 
the  lower  mandible  curved  downward,  and  the  nostrils 
opening  separately  and  not  by  a  common  tube.  The  bill 
is  as  long  as  the  head,  or  longer,  the  upper  mandible  com¬ 
pressed  and  curved  at  the  point.  The  legs  are  of  moderate 
length,  the  tarsi  compressed;  the  hind-toe  is  rudimentary. 
The  wings  are  long  and  pointed.  The  shearwaters  spend 
their  lives  mostly  on  the  ocean,  rarely  visiting  the  shore 
except  for  incubation. — The  Greater,  Wandering,  or 
Cinereous  S.  (P.  cinereus  or  major)  is  about  20  inches 
long,  the  upper  parts  brownish  ash;  the  throat,  breast,  and 
belly  gray :  the  young  are  eutirely  brown,  the  upper  parts 
darkest.  This  species  is  frequently  seen  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida. — The  Manx 
fcb  (P.  Anglorum)  is  common  on  the  Orkney  and  other 


Manx  Shearwater  ( Puffinus  Anglorum). 

northern  islands,  and  frequents  the  Amer.  coast  from  Lab¬ 
rador  to  N.  J.:  it  is  about  15  in.  long,  black,  the  neck 
mottled  with  gray,  throat  and  all  the  under-parts  white. 
It  breeds  on  islets,  in  rabbit  burrows,  or  in  crevices  of  the 
rocks. — There  are  several  other  species  in  warmer  climates. 
— The  name  S.  is  sometimes  given  also  to  the  Skimmers. 

SHEATH,  n.  sheth[ AS.  scceth ;  Ger.  scheide;  Dan.  s/cede; 
Icel.  skeidir ,  a  sheath:  Sw.  skida,  a  shell]:  a  case  fora 
sword  or  like  instrument;  a  scabbard;  the  wing  case  of 
an  insect;  in  hot.,  a  petiole  when  it  embraces  the  branch 
from  which  it  springs,  as  in  grasses.  Sheathe,  v.  sheth, 
to  put  into  a  scabbard  or  case;  to  protect  with  any  exterior 
covering  or  membrane;  to  cover  with  sheets  of  copper,  etc., 
as  a  ship’s  bottom.  Sheath'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  casing  or 
covering  of  a  ship’s  bottom  (see  below).  Sheathed,  pp. 
shethd.  Sheather,  n.  sheth  ev,  one  who  sbeathes.  Sheathy, 
a.  sheth' forming  a  sheath  or  case.  Sheath'less,  a.  -les, 


SHEATtmiL— SHEATHING, 
without  a  case  or  covering  Sheath-winged,  a.  loingd, 
having  cases  for  covering  the  wings,  like  the  beetle. 

SHEATH'-BILL  ( Chionis ):  genus  of  birds  of  family 
Chionidce,  placed  by  many  naturalists  among  th e  Oralla, 
but  by  others  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Gallinaceous 
order,  and  ranked  by  Swainson  among  ColumbidcB.  The 
legs  are  stout  and  moderately  long;  the  toes  much  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  common  fowl,  but  the  fore-toes  are  united 
at  the  base.  The  bill  is  thick  and  conical,  and  the  base  is 
covered  by  a  horny  sheath,  which  the  bird  has  the  power 
of  raising  and  depressing.  The  White  S.  (G.  alba)  inhabits 
the  shores  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  neighboring 
islands,  and  feeds  on  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  whatever 
animal  substance  is  throwD  up  by  the  waves.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  partridge,  white,  with  bill  and  wrists  black. 

SHEATH  ING:  protection  for  the  wooden  planking  of 
the  immersed  portion  of  a  ship  from  the  attacks  of  the  te¬ 
redo  and  other  worms,  mollusks,  and  marine  animals, 
which,  especially  in  hot  climates,  adhere  to  the  bottom 
and  eat  into  the  timber,  and  retard  the  vessel’s  progress. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  sheets  of  lead  were  used 
as  sheathing.  Thin  deal  boards,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  were  in  more  modern  times  nailed  on  and  frequently 
changed;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  plates  of 
copper  were  introduced,  which  have  been  found  effectual, 
though  expensive.  The  gradual  oxidation  of  the  copper 
by  the  action  of  the  sea-water  produces  a  sort  of  poison, 
which  prevents  any  marine  animal  from  adhering,  and 
keeps  a  clean  bottom.  The  copper,  however,  slowly  wears 
away  in  this  oxidation,  and  requires  renewing  after  a  few 
years.  To  prevent  this  loss,  various  methods  have  been 
devised.  Sir  H.  Davy  applied  what  he  called  protectors, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  iron  and  zinc  on  different  parts  of 
ihe  copper;  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  two  metals 
produced  a  small  galvanic  current,  which  prevented  the 
copper  from  oxidizing;  but  it  became  forthwith  incased  in 
barnacles  and  weeds.  For  ships  stationary  in  harbor,  as 
hulks,  ships-in-ordinary,  etc.,  this  system  of  protection 
suffices;  but  it  fails  for  sea-going  vessels,  together  with 
many  other  protecting  mixtures  which  have  been  tried, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  the  copper  is  saved 
from  oxidation,  by  so  much  does  it  cease  to  repel  the  itt* 
erustations  which  always  threaten  it. 


SHEAVE— SHECHINAH. 

SHEAVE,  n.  shev  [Dut.  schijf,  a  disk,  a  wheel:  Low 
Ger.  schive,  anything  round  and  flat:  Ger.  scheibe ,  a  wheel 
or  pulley:  Icel.  skifa;  Dan.  skive,  a  slice,  a  sheave:  IceL 
skifa ,  to  split,  to  cleave  (see  Shiver)]:  wheel  or  circular  disk 
on  which  the  rope  works  in  a  block  (see  Pulley).  Sheave- 
hole,  a  channel  cut  in  a  mast,  a  yard,  etc.,  in  which  to  fix 
a  sheave. 

SHEAVED,  a.  shevd  [from  Sheaf,  which  see]'  in  OK, 
made  of  straw.  Sheaves,  n.  plu.  shevz:  see  Sheaf. 

SHE  BA:  see  Sabeans  (dwellers  in  Yemen). 

SHEBEEN,  n.  she-ben'  [Irish]:  a  place  where  spirits  and 
other  excisable  liquors  are  illegally  and  privately  sold. 
Shebeen'ing,  n.  the  practice  of  keeping  a  shebeen. 

SHEBOYGAN,  she-boy'gan:  city,  cap.  of  Sheboygan 
co.,  Wis. ;  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  mouth  of  Sheboygan 
river,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Western  and 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads;  43  m.  e.  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  52  m.  n.  of  Milwaukee.  It  was  settled  by  Ger¬ 
mans  1886,  and  has  become  a  noted  manufacturing  place. 
Its  excellent  harbor  encourages  a  large  shipping  trade, 
especially  in  flour,  grain,  and  lumber;  it  has  a  co.  court¬ 
house,  20  churches,  public  high  school,  gas  and  electric 
light  plants,  street  railroads,  water-works,  several  pub¬ 
lic  parks,  2  state  banks  (cap.  $300,000) , several  hotels, 
3  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers;  and  it  manufactures 
leather,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  beer,  chairs, 
furniture,  stoves,  builders’  wood  materials,  and  stone¬ 
ware.  Pop.  (1880)  7,314;  (1890)  16,359;  (1900)  22,962. 

SHE'CHEM,  or  Si'chem,  or  Sy'char:  see  Nabulus, 
or  Nablus. 

SHECHINAH,  or  Shekinah,  she-ki’nd  [Heb.—  from 
shachan,  to  reside,  rest]:  a  word  used  in  post-biblical  times 
by  the  Jews,  and  adopted  by  early  Christian  writers:  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence,  in 
Heaven,  or  among  the  people  of  Israel,  or  in  the  Sanctu¬ 
ary,  where,  as  a  cloud  of  glory  or  suffused  light,  it  rested 
over  the  mercy-seat.  The  word  is  found  first  in  the  Chal¬ 
dee  versions  (Targums)  as  a  kind  of  periphrasis  for  the  per¬ 
son  of  God,  wherever  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  cor¬ 
poreal:  thus  being  a  kind  of  spiritual  interpretation  of  an 
thropomorphism.  The  S.  is  not  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  second  temple,  but  it  is  to  return  with  the  Messiah.  The 
first  mention  of  the  word  is  in  the  Targum  Jerushalmi, 
Gen.  iii.  24 — ‘And  he  expelled  Adam,  and  caused  to  re¬ 
side  the  splendor  of  his  Shechinah  from  the  beginning  at 
the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  above  the  two  cherubim.' 
(Second  recension:  ‘between  the  two  cherubim.’)  Another 
characteristic  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in  the  version  of 
Onkelof',  Dcut.  iii.  24— ‘  Thou  art  God,  Thy  divine  Shd- 
chinalf  is  in  Heiwen  above,  and  rules  on  earth  below.' 


SHED— SHEENY. 

SHED,  n.  shed  [Dut.  schutten,  to  ward  off,  to  hedge: 
Norw.  skuta,  to  project;  shut,  a  shed  formed  by  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  of  a  house:  Icel.  skuti,  shelter  given  by  a  pro¬ 
jecting  rock]:  a  temporary  building  of  wood  for  shade  or 
shelter;  a  hut;  a  hovel;  a  penthouse  or  shelter  of  boards. 

SHED,  v.  shed  [Low  Ger.  schudden ,  to  shake:  Bav. 
schutten,  to  shake,  to  spill:  Gr.  skedannumi,  I  scatter]:  to 
pour  out;  to  spill;  to  let  fall;  to  scatter;  to  diffuse;  to  throw 
off,  as  a  natural  covering.  Shed'ding,  imp.:  N.  act  of 
scattering;  that  which  is  cast  off  or  out.  Shed,  pp.  shed . 
Shed'der,  n.  -der,  one  who  or  that  which  sheds  or  spills. 

SHED,  v.  shed  [Ger.  scheiden;  Goth,  skaidan ;  AS.  scea- 
dan ,  to  separate,  to  divide]:  in  prov.  Eng.  and  Scot.,  to  di¬ 
vide  or  part  the  hair,  generally  along  the  crown;  in  Scot ., 
to  separate  or  part  the  lambs  from  their  dam :  N.  the  natural 
flow  of  waters,  separating  hither  and  thither,  from  the  high 
lands  to  the  lower,  as  in  water-s/<ed.  Shed  ding,  imp.:  N. 
the  parting  of  the  hair.  Shed,  pi.  pp. 

SHEDD,  shed,  William  Greenough  Thayer,  d.d., 
ll.d. :  1820,  June  21 — 1894,  Nov.  17:  theologian;  b.  Acton, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  1839,  and  at  the 
Auburn  Theol.  Sem.  1843.  In  1844  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Congl.  church  in  Brandon,  Vt.;  1845  prof,  of  Eng. 
literature  in  the  XJniv.  of  Vermont;  1852  prof,  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  Auburn  Theol.  Seminary;  1853  prof,  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  in 
Andover  Theol.  Seminary.  In  1862  he  became  associate 
pastor  of  the  Brick  (Presb.)  Church,  New  York;  1863 

Srof.  of  biblical  literature  in  Union  Theol.  Seminary, 
Tew  York;  1874  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  systematic 
theo-T^y*  which  position  he  retained  until  1890,  when 
he  became  prof,  emeritus  in  this  seminary.  He  had 
published  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Theremin, 
Eloquence  a  Virtue (1850;  2nd  ed.  1859);  and  of  Guericke’s 
Manual  of  Church  History,  2  vols.  (1860-70);  and  is  the 
author  of  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  2  vols.  (1865; 
8th  ed.  1884);  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  (1867;  8th 
ed.  1884);  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man  (1871;  3rd  ed.  1884); 
Theological  Essays  (1877);  Literary  Essays  (1878);  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Romans  (1879);  Sermons  to  the  Spiritual  Man 
(1884);  The  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  (1886).  Dr. 
S.’s  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  has  gained  very  high 
repute  for  learned  research,  logical  force,  and  felicitous 
expression,  though  his  position  is  that  of  a  strong  upholder 
of  a  rigid  type  of  Calvinism. 

SHEEL,  n.  shel,  and  Sheel'ing,  n. .  see  Sheal  2. 

SHEEN,  n.  shen  [AS.  scyne ,  bright,  clear:  Dut.  schoon; 
Ger.  schon,  beautiful]:  brightness;  splendor:  Adj.  in  OE.t 
bright;  glittering;  showy.  Sheeny,  a.  shev '%  bright; 
shining. 

t  SHEENY,  n.  shen' l :  colloq.  [etymology  doubtful;  pos¬ 
sibly  from  Fr.  chien,  dog,  originating  in  the  days  of  the 
Norman  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  England].  A  slang 
and  opprobrious  term  applied  to  Jews;  sharp  fellow  look¬ 
ing  out  for  some  one  whom  he  can  cheat,  or  with  whom  he 
may  make  a  sharp  bargain. 


SHEEP. 

bEEEP,  n.  shep  [  Dut.  schaap;  Ger.  schaf,  sheep:  Bohem. 
skopec;  Pol.  shop,  a  wether  or  castrated  sheep— from  Pol. 
ikopiti,  to  castrate]:  domestic  ruminant  quadruped,  cover  ed 
with  wool  (see  below):  familiarly,  oue  who  is  foolishly 
modest  and  backward:  in  Scrip.,  a  term  applied  to  God’s 
people,  indicating  their  relation  to  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Sheepish,  a.  -ish,  very  bashful;  overmodest;  meanly  dif¬ 
fident.  Sheep'ishness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  beiug 
sheepish;  excessive  modesty  or  diffidence.  Sheep'ishly, 
ad.  -U.  Sheep’s-bit,  a  blue  flower,  the  Jaslone  montana , 
ord.  Campanuldcece.  Sheepcote,  a  small  inclosure  or  pen 
for  sheep.  Sheep-dog,  a  valuable  variety  of  dog.  trained 
to  watch  and  turn  sheep;  a  collie.  Sheep’s-eye,  a  diffident 
loving  look.  To  cast  sheep’s  eyes,  to  look  furtively,  as  a 
bashful  lover  does  at  the  object  of  his  affection.  Sheep- 
fold,  a  place  where  sheep  are  confined.  Sheep-shank, 
among  sailors,  a  peculiar  knot  made  to  shorten  a  rope. 
Sheep-shearer,  one  who  shears  sheep.  Sheep-shearing, 
the  act  of  shearing  sheep.  Sheepskin,  the  skin  of  a  sheep, 
or  the  leather  prepared  from  it.  Sheep’s  sorrel,  a  herb, 
growing  naturally  on  a  poor  gravelly  soil.  Sheep- steal¬ 
ing,  in  English  law,  a  felony;  in  Scotch  law,  a  capital  of¬ 
fense,  though  for  some  time  the  death-penalty  has  not  been 
inflicted.  Sheep-tick,  an  insect  which  infests  sheep  (see 
Sheep).  Sheep-walk,  a  place  where  sheep  feed.  Clad- 
sheep,  sheep  with  their  full  fleece  upon  them  ready  for 
shearing.  Note. — The  ram  or  tup  is  the  male  or  sire;  the 
ewe,  the  female  or  dam;  the  lamb,  the  young  sheep;  the 
hogget ,  a  weaned  lamb;  a  wether  or  wether -hogget  is  a  cas¬ 
trated  male  or  tup;  after  the  firr£  fleece  is  shorn,  the  male 
is  a  shearling,  the  female  a  gimrncr,  and  the  wether  a  din- 
mont. 

SHEEP  ( Ovis ):  genus  of  quadrupeds,  ruminant,  with 
hollow  horns,  of  family  Capridce,  and  very  closely  allied 
to  the  goat.  It  varies  from  the  latter  in  being  larger,  in 
having  a  more  convex  face  and  spiral  horns  (the  latter  lack¬ 
ing  in  many  domestic  breeds),  in  beiug  without  a  beard, 
and  in  various  other  characteristics.  It  is  more  timid  than 
the  goat,  and  has  changed  more  under  domestication.  It 
is  quite  strong  and  climbs  steep  hills,  and  even  rugged 
mountains,  with  facility.  Its  legs  are  small;  its  hair  is  of 
two  kinds,  one  of  which,  the  inner  and  softer,  is  known 
as  wool  (see  Wool)  and  in  the  domestic  S.  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  covering;  and  its  hoofs  are  horny  and  separated  like 
those  of  the  ox.  It  has  12  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw.  and  8 
incisors  in  the  under,  but  none  in  the  upper  jaw.  Except 
the  outer  incisoi  on  each  side,  which  appears  in  the  fourth 
year  but  does  not  become  fully  developed  for  several 
months,  the  S.  has  all  its  permanent  teeth  when  three  years 
old.  By  some  naturalists  the  genus  is  divided  into  21 
species,  but  a  few  classify  these  species  under  four  genera. 
In  the  wild  state  S.  are  widely  distributed,  and  the  domestic 
S.  is  found  in  almost  all  regions  inhabited  by  man. 

There  are  several  wild  species.  Of  these  the  musimon  ( 0 . 
Musimon)  is  found  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  mountainous 
regions  of  European  Turkey.  It  is,  like  other  wild  spe- 
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cles,  apparently  intermediate  between  the  S.  and  the  goat, 
but  breeds  with  the  domesticS.,  and  considerable  numbers 
have  been  domesticated.  Somewhat  resembling  tit io  is  the 
argali  (0.  Ammon),  found  wild  in  the  moiir,taics  and  on 
the  elevated  plains  of  central  and  n.  Asia.  These  S.  are 
readily  domesticated  and  are  esteemed  for  their  flesh  and 
their  skins.  The  African  argali  (0.  Tragelaphus)  is  a  large 
and  bearded  S.,  found  in  t be  more  elevated  regions  of 
n.  Africa.  (See  Argali.)  The  Rocky  Mountain  S.  ( 0 . 
Montana)  is  found  in  small  flocks  in  the  n.w.  United  States, 
on  the  most  craggy  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  From  the  enor. 
mous  size  of  its  horns  it  is  often  called  the  Bighorn  sheep. 
Its  flesh  is  of  the  very  finest.  From  which,  if  either,  of  the 
existing  wild  breeds  the  domestic  S.  is  descended  is  un¬ 
known.  See  Moufflon. 


Rocky  Mountain  Sheep. 


All  the  wild  sheep  known  are  natives  either  of  mountain, 
ous  regions  or  of  dry  and  elevated  tablelands.  They  are 
gregarious,  a  character  which  the  domesticated  sheep  fully 
retains.  They  are  seen  usually  in  small  flocks,  and  are  not 
easily  approached,  taking  refuge  inflight,  a  sharp  whistling 
sound,  emitted  by  one  of  the  rams,  serving  as  an  alarm  to 
the  wrhole  flock;  though  they  are  capable  of  making  a  vigor¬ 
ous  defense  when  driven  to  close  combat.  A  ram  of  the 
domestic  species  is,  indeed,  able  to  sustain  a  conflict  with 
a  bull,  taking  advantage  of  his  far  greater  agility,  and 
butting  against  his  foe  with  his  strongly  armed  forehead. 
Many  rams  show  great  pugnacity.  Sheep  differ  from  goats 
in  their  mode  of  fighting.  Goats  rear  themselves  on  their 
hind-legs,  and  throw  themselves  sideways  on  their  adver¬ 
sary,  to  bring  the  points  of  their  horns  to  bear.  Sheep 
rush  straight  at  each  other,  a  mode  which  better  suits  the 
different  style  of  armature  of  the  head.  Rams  of  the  black¬ 
faced  variety  are  especially  powerful  with  their  heads,  and 
often  at  the  rutting  season  kill  each  other.  Their  naturally 
strong  skull  is  considerably  protected  in  battle  by  heavv 
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ftrcneci  uurns.  Ewes  of  this  breed  also  fight.  Sneep  with 
out  horns  are  not  so  pugnacious  as  the  mountain  breeds. 

All  the  wild  sheep  have  short  wool,  with  an  outer  cloth¬ 
ing  of  long  and  nearly  straight  hair.  But  even  the  long 
hair— at  least  on  the  Moufflon— has  the  peculiar  character  of 
wool,  in  that  roughness  of  surface  which  gives  it  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  felting  (see  Hair  and  Felt).  One  effect  of  domes¬ 
tication  in  the  common  sheep  has  been  to  cause  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  outer  long  hair,  and  to  produce  instead  an 
increase  of  the  length  and  abundance  of  the  wool,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  importance  to  the  sheep  farmer.  In  neglected 
breeds  of  the  common  sheep,  the  two  kinds  of  hair  or  wool 
are  very  apparent.  In  some  tropical  climates,  the  sheep 
loses  its  abundant  fleece,  and  is  covered  with  hair  little 
longer  than  that  of  the  ox. 

Although  not  equal  to  goats  in  adaptation  to  rocky  steeps, 
and  without  such  power  of  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 
most  breeds  of  sheep  tend  to  seek  their  food  in  places 
where  no  animal  not  agile  and  surefooted  would  venture; 
and  those  of  the  domesticated  breeds  which  retain  much 
of  their  original  wildness  are  thus  adapted  to  situations 
in  which  otherwise  the  pasture  would  be  of  little  value  to 
man.  One  who  has  seen  the  lambs  frisking  on  a  Highland 
hill,  in  a  flue  evening,  must  have  admired  their  nimble 
movements  in  places  where  a  herd-boy  could  with  difficulty 
scramble.  In  fine  weather,  sheep  ascend  the  heights;  and 
in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  they  repair  to  the  lower 
grounds.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  customary  to  re¬ 
move  the  large  flocks  from  mountainous  regions  to  lower 
grounds  to  pass  the  winter;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
shepherds  have  difficulty  in  preventing  the  animals  from 
leaving  the  summer  pastures  too  early  if  the  weather  is  un¬ 
favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fine  spring  weather  sets 
in  before  the  period  of  removal  from  the  winter  quarters, 
the  flocks  keep  pressing  toward  the  summering  regions. 
Mountain  sheep  have  favored  spots  whither  they  go  regu¬ 
larly  over-night,  and  the  ewes  generally  have  choice  local¬ 
ities  to  which  they  go  to  lamb.  Sheep  grow  attached  to 
certain  pastures,  and  they  have  been  known  to  return 
stealthily,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  their  native  or 
appreciated  pastures,  though  removed  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  Common  Sheep  (0.  aries)  was  probably  the  first 
animal  domesticated  by  man.  Sheep  formed  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  patriarchs,  some  of  whom 
had  immense  flocks;  and  many  noted  men  of  ancient  times 
were  shepherds.  Ancient  writers,  sacred  and  profane, 
made  frequent  references  to  S.  and  to  their  use  in  religious 
sacrifices  and  festivals.  With  increase  of  civilization  the 
keeping  of  S.  has  been  widely  extended,  and  as  agriculture 
has  improved,  the  value  of  these  animals  has  become  more 
apparent.  The  Spaniards  have  an  old  proverb  that  ‘  The 
hoof  of  the  sheep  is  golden,’  and  long  ago  sheep  husbandry 
was  pronounced  by  observing  writers  the  ‘  sheet-anchor  of 
English  agriculture.’  So  highly  were  S.  valued  about  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  stringent  laws  were  passed 
K>  prevent  their  exportation,  which  had  previously  been 
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allowed.  Any  one  convicted  of  sending  S.  out  of  the 
country  was  for  the  first  offense,  condemned  ‘  to  fo*ffeft  his 
goods  forever,  to  suffer  a  year’s  imprisonment,  and  then 
have  his  left  hand  cut  off  in  a  market- town  ou  market-day, 
there  to  be  nailed  up  to  the  pillory.’  For  a  repetition  of 
the  offense  it  was  ordered  that  ‘he.  should  be  adjudged  a 
felon  and  suffer  death.’  There  were  also,  at  various  times, 
restrictions  on  export  of  wool. 

Those  who  watch  sheep  carefully,  or  keep  them  as  pets, 
find  them  not  devoid  of  intelligence.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  stupid  habit  of  following,  without  scruple,  the 
leader  of  the  flock;  so  that,  when  sheep  are  being  driven 
across  a  narrow  bridge,  or  where  a  fence  separates  the 
road  from  a  precipice,  if  anything  occur  to  deter  them 
from  proceeding  in  the  proper  path,  and  one  break  over  the 
fence  or  parapet,  more  of  the  flock  may  be  expected  to 
follow,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  to  their  utter  destruc¬ 
tion.  Sheep  soon  come  to  know  the  voice  of  the  shepherd, 
also  the  appearance  and  the  bark  of  the  shepherd’s  dog. 

The  S.  matures  at  an  early  age,  and  makes  quick  return 
for  the  capital  invested— a  quality  which  has  often  been 
pushed  to  an  extreme.  The  ewe  should  not  drop  her  first 
lamb  till  she  is  about  two  years  old,  and  in  the  late-matur¬ 
ing  breeds  not  till  she  is  three  years  old.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  about  21  weeks.  The  ewe  brings  forth  one, 
frequently  two.  rarely  three,  lambs  at  a  birth.  Although, 
if  well  cared  for,  they  live  to  a  greater  age,  S.  should  not 
be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  after  they  are  8  or  9  years 
old;  and  unless  they  are  exceptionally  valuable,  it  is  not 
profitable  to  keep  them  for  auy  purpose  until  they  reach 
this  age.  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  males 
must  be  of  pure  blood.  The  better  the  breeding  of  the 
ewes,  and  the  more  careful  their  select  ion  in  respect  to 
size,  constitutional  vigor,  symmetry  of  form,  and  quantity 
and  quality  of  wool,  the  higher  will  be  the  standard 
which  the  flock  will  attain.  The  use  of  grade  rams,  the 
indiscriminate  crossing  of  pure  breeds,  or  breeding  from 
stock  in  any  wise  inferior,  will  surely  and  rapidly  cause 
deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  flock.  But  a  proper 
selection  of  the  stock,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  breeding,  will,  with  equal  certainty,  secure  and 
maintain  excellence.  The  ewes  should  be  kept  tame,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  handled,  but  the  rams  should 
never  be  either  teased  or  petted,  as  either  course  will  be 
sure  to  make  them  cross  and  dangerous. 

S.  naturally  prefer  uplands,  but  can  be  kept  without 
difficulty  in  drained  lowlaud  meadows  or  pastures.  Wet, 
marshy  soils  are  decidedly  unfavorable.  S.  will  eat  not 
only  the  finer  grasses,  but  will  also  crop  much  of  the 
coarser  herbage  of  the  fields  in  which  they  are  confined. 
When  the  quantity  of  grass  is  limited,  they  will  eat  also 
many  weeds  and  briers,  and  they  are  sometimes  kept  largely 
with  a  view  to  eradication  of  these  pests  But  the  better 
the  pastures,  the  more  rapid  and  uniform  will  be  the  gain 
which  the  flock  will  make.  The  same  principle  holds  in 
winter  feeding.  Rowen  hay  is  much  better,  especially  for 
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breeding  ewes  and  lambs,  than  that  of  the  first  crop,  and 
fine  hay  for  them  is  much  superior  to  the  coarser  kinds. 
The  addition  of  from  a  gill  to  a  pint  of  corn  or  oats  per 
day,  or  its  equivalent  in  oil-meal  or  Indian  meal,  will  be 
highly  beneficial.  Turnips,  beets,  or  carrots  also  have 
important  place  among  the  materials  for  winter  feeding. 
All  marked  changes  in  the  kinds  of  food  given  to  S. 
should  be  made  gradually,  and  a  liberal  standard,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  should  be  constantly  maintained. 
Variations  from  high  to  scant  feeding,  or  the  reverse,  will 
not  only  be  injurious  to  the  animals,  but  will  cause  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  which  will  seriously  injure 
It  for  manufacturing  purposes.  An  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  should  be  provided,  and  protection  should  be 
given  from  storms  and  extremes  of  temperature. 

In  very  early  times,  S.  were  kept  for  their  milk  and 
skins.  In  some  countries  the  milk  is  used  at  the  present 
day,  and  is  even  made  into  cheese;  but  the  wool  and  flesh 
are  the  principal  items  for  which,  in  most  regions,  S.  are 
now  maintained.  An  incidental,  though  very  important, 
advantage  is  found  in  the  improvement  of  the  land  where 
S.  are  skilfully  managed. 

In  the  great  number  of  breeds  which  have  been  formed, 
there  are  some  which  have  very  peculiar  features. 
The  Fezzan  S.,  found  in  Africa,  have  short  and  curly 
wool,  which  appears  like  a  mane  on  the  neck;  the  Cara- 
man  S.,  in  Asia  aud  Africa,  have  enormous  tails,  heavily 
loaded  with  fat;  the  Fat-rumped  S.  of  Tartary  have  small 
tails,  which  are  often  covered  by  masses  of  fat  on  the 
rump;  and  the  Wallachian  S.  of  Hungary  have  long  and 
nearly  upright,  twisted  horns,  and  soft  wool  covered  by 
long  hair. 

The  efforts  often  made  to  combine  in  a  single  breed  the 
highest  excellences  in  production  of  both  wool  and 
mutton  have  not  been  successful.  The  classes  of  S. 
yielding  the  finest  wool  do  not  give  the  best  meat,  and 
no  distinctively  mutton  breed  has  yet  been  formed  which 
supplied  the  most  desirable  kind  of  fleece  for  manufacture 
into  the  finer  fabrics.  Careful  breeding  has  greatly 
improved  S.  along  the  line  of  their  predominant  qualities. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fleece  of  the  wool-produc¬ 
ing  breeds  have  been  increased  and  improved,  the  weight 
of  the  carcass  and  the  quality  of  meat  of  the  mutton 
breeds  have  undergone  equally  great  change,  and  both 
classes  are  now  matured  at  much  earlier  age  than  formerly. 
But  the  effort  to  combine  the  highest  quality  of  wool  and 
the  best  quality  of  flesh  results  in  only  a  medium  degree 
of  excellence  along  either  line. 

In  the  United  States,  breeds  of  S.  are  usually  classed, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  fleece,  into  fine-wooled, 
middle-wooled,  and  coarse-wooled.  Of  the  first,  the 
Merino  is  the  best  type.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  disseminated  breeds  of  S.,  was  known  in 
Spain  before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  been  brought  to 
high  perfection.  When  small,  the  lambs  are  rather  tender, 
but  the  sheep  are  hardy  and  long-lived.  They  are  of 
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medium  size,  not  very  prolific,  mature  slowly;  can  oe  Kept 
on  rather  scant  pastures,  but  amply  repay  generous  feed¬ 
ing;  yield  large  fleeces  of  fiue  and  soft  wool,  but  are  not 
equal  to  some  other  breeds  for  production  of  mutton.  By 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  S.  in  the  United  States 
have  more  or  less  Merino  blood  in  their  veins.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  care,  food,  and  climate  have  made  marked  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  appearance  of  S.  of  this  breed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  middle-wooled— sometimes  called  the  Brit¬ 
ish  short- wooled — breeds,  one  of  the  most  popular  in  this 
country  is  the  Southdown,  an  old  English  breed,  which 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  S.  of  this  breed  mature  early,  are  hardy  and 
prolific,  grow  to  good  size,  are  nicely  formed,  have 
brown  faces  and  legs,  are  excellent  for  mutton,  and  yield 
moderately  heavy  fleeces  of  rather  fine  wool.  They  thrive 
under  widely  differing  conditions.  Where  only  one  breed 
can  be  kept  to  supply  both  mutton  and  wool,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable,  and  is  by  many  sheep-owners  con¬ 
sidered  the  best.  There  are  other  branches  of  the  family, 
as  the  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  and  Oxford  Downs — valu¬ 
able  breeds,  varying  from  the  Southdown  in  only  minor 
particulars. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  breeds  of  coarse- 
wooled  S.  in  England,  and  the  most  largely  kept  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  Cotswold.  These  S.  are  very 
large,  hardy,  prolific,  have  white  faces  and  legs,  fatten 
readily,  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of  long  and  rather 
coarse  wool,  which  is  in  demand  for  combing  purposes. 
The  Leicester  and  Lincoln  breeds,  popular  in  England, 
and  to  some  extent  here,  closely  resemble  the  Cotswold. 

There  are  many  other  breeds,  some  with  only  local 
reputation,  others  widely  known.  There  is  no  breed  of 
domesticated  S.  indigenous  to  this  country.  The  very 
few  breeds  originated  here  have  proved  of  little  value 
and  have  been  allowed  to  become  extinct.  What  are 
known  as  native  S.  do  not  belong  to  any  distinct  breed, 
but  are  the  result  of  mixtures  of  the  blood  of  various  im¬ 
ported  breeds. 

The  S.  is  subject  to  a  number  of  diseases.  Of  these, 
some  can  be  easily  prevented;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  others  yield  to  prompt  and  skilful  treatment.  (See 
Foot-rot;  Grub:  Hot.)  Catarrh  sometimes  causes 
heavy  losses.  It  is  due  to  exposure,  and  can  be  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  giving  the  animals  suitable  protec¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  efficient  remedial  measures  is 
occasional  smearing  of  the  noses  of  the  affected  animals 
with  tar.  In  addition  to  this,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sul¬ 
phur  to  five  parts  of  salt,  placed  where  the  S.  can  have 
constant  access  to  it,  is  sometimes  supplied  with  good 
effect.  The  Scab,  a  contagious  and  virulent  disease,  is 
caused  by  a  minute  insect  which  burrows  in  the  skin, 
multiplies  rapidly,  causes  intense  itching,  the  formation 
of  scabs,  and  the  loss  of  wool,  spreads  from  the  affected 
centres,  and,  if  not  checked,  results  in  death.  Flocks 
Yol.  34 
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which  are  properly  fed,  have  abundance  of  pure  water 
and  pure  air,  and  are  protected  from  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature,  are  not  likely  to  contract  this  disease  except  by 
contagion.  On  its  first  appearance  the  affected  animals 
should  be  isolated,  and  placed  under  treatment  for  de¬ 
struction  of  the  parasites.  Dipping  the  animal  in  a 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  is  a  common  remedy.  To 
this  some  owners  add  soap  and  sulphur,  or  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  blue  vitriol.  The  application  should  be  repeated 
in  ten  days,  and  in  severe  cases  a  third  dipping  may  be 
required.  If  the  disease  has  made  much  progress,  the 
scabs  should  be  softened,  by  rubbing  with  lard  and  wash¬ 
ing  with  soap-suds,  before  the  other  remedy  is  applied. 
Arsenic,  mercuric  ointments,  and  various  alkalies  are 
sometimes  used.  Some  of  these  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  poisonous  qualities,  and  others  because 
of  injury  to  the  wool.  There  are  some  patent  prepara¬ 
tions  said  to  be  safe  and  efficient,  as  well  as  very  conven¬ 
ient  to  use.  Whatever  course  is  adopted,  the  treatment 
should  be  careful  and  thorough.  The  interior  of  the 
pens  in  which  affected  sheep  have  been  kept  should  be 
washed  with  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  the  bedding 
should  be  burned,  and  the  pastures  which  they  have  occu¬ 
pied  should  not  be  used  for  three  months. 

The  Sheep-tick,  known  also  as  sheep-pest  and  sheep- 
louse,  is  a  parasite  which  causes  great  suffering  to  the 
animals  and  a  corresponding  loss  to  their  owners.  It 

harbors  in  the  wool,  multiplies 
rapidly,  and  sucks  the  blood  of 
the  S.  on  which  it  finds  its  home. 
Infected  animals  are  poor  in 
flesh;  their  wool  is  injured  in 
quality  by  the  constant  drain  on 
the  system,  and  is  often  loosened 
from  the  skin;  and  they  cannot 
be  made  to  thrive  till  the  para¬ 
sites  are  removed.  Ticks  are 
common  on  neglected  S.,  and 
Sheep-tick  (M-iopkagus  ovi-  frequently  appear  on  the  best- 
maSinm;,inTrfl.'h„si: kcP‘  animals.  If  there  are  lambs 
magnified:  p  p  '  in  the  flock,  the  ticks  leave  the 

S.  soon  after  they  are  sheared, 
and  find  refuge  in  the  longer  wool  of  the  lambs.  Dip¬ 
ping  in  n  decoction  of  tobacco  or  in  one  of  the  patent 
preparations  for  the  purpose  will  exterminate  the  pests. 
Some  flock-masters  dip  both  S.  and  lambs  at  shearing- 
time.  Others  prefer  to  wait  till  the  ticks  have  left  the 
S.,  and  dip  only  the  lambs. 

The  first  domestic  S.  in  this  country  were  brought 
from  England  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  1609,  and  about  15 
years  later  some  were  brought  to  N.  Y.  and  Mass.  The 
first  importation  of  Merino  S.  was  1793,  when  three  fine 
animals  were  landed  in  Boston,  and  given  to  a  friend  of 
the  importer  who  promptly  converted  them  into  mutton. 
In  1801  a  few  S.  of  this  breed  were  brought  from  Spain 
and  France,  and  the  following  year  about  100  head  were 
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brought  from  Spain.  Large  numbers  of  S.  of  the  im¬ 
proved  English  breeds  have  been  more  recently  imported. 

Owiug  to  the  influence  of  wars,  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
affecting  the  price  of  wool,  and  to  various  other  causes, 
the  S.  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  subject  to 
great  fluctuations.  In  many  localities  it  is,  and  long  has 
been,  greatly  depressed  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  dogs. 
On  the  ranches  of  the  w.,  where  S.  are  kept  in  immense 
numbers,  heavy  losses  are  frequently  sustained  through 
lack  of  winter  protection. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  sec.  of  agriculture,  the 
number  of  S.  in  the  United  States  1891,  Jan.,  was  43,431,- 
136,  with  average  value  of  $2.50.  Texas  had  the  largest 
number,  4,990,272,  followed  by  O.  with  4,061,897;  Cal. 
and  N.  Mex  each  had  more  than  3,000,000;  Mich.,  Or., 
Mont.,  and  Ut.  more  than  2,000,000;  and  N.  Y.,  Penn., 
Iud.,  Colo.,  and  Wyo.  over  1,000,000  each.  The  highest 
average  price  in  any  state  wras  $4.13  in  Conn.,  and  the 
lowest  $1.47  in  Ark.  By  careful  breeding  the  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  has  been  doubled  during  the  past  30 
years  (see  Wool).  There  has  been  marked  improvement 
also  in  the  quality  of  flesh,  and  great  gain  in  early  ma¬ 
turity. 

SHEEPSTIEAD  (Sargus  ovis,  now  named  Archosaryus 
probatocephalus ):  fl.  \  of  family  Sparidce,  plentiful  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  on  parts  of  the  North  Amer.  coast, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  sometimes  attains  a 
weight  of  14  or  15  lbs.  Nets  are  used,  and  many  fish  are 
often  taken  at  a  single  haul,  which  are  immediately  packed 
in  ice  for  the  market.  It  is  difficult  to  take  the  S.  with  a 
line,  as  its  cutting  teeth  snap  the  line  asunder.  The  genus 
Sargus  has  cutting  front  teeth,  and  round  teeth  in  the  back 
of  the  mouth.  S.  Rondeletii  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  been  esteemed  for  the  table  from  ancient  times. 
The  Sargi  feed  on  shell-fish  and  the  smaller  crustaceans, 
wffiich  they  easily  crush  with  their  round  teeth;  partly  also 
on  sea-weeds. 

SHEEPSTIEAD  BAY:  post  village  in  Kings  co.,  N.  Y. ; 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  2  in.  n.e.  of  Coney  Island.  It  has 
a  church,  and  many  summer  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and 
residences,  but  is  best  known  as  the  locality  of  the  racing- 
grounds  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club,  laid  out  1880, 
and  largely  patronized. 

SHEEP-TICK,  or  Sheep'-louse  (Melophagus  ovinus ): 
insect  of  family  Hippoboscidce ;  not  a  Tick  proper:  see  Sheep: 
also  Tick. 

SHEER,  a.  slier  [Dan.  slccer,  sheer,  bright,  pure:  Goth. 
skeirs ,  clear:  Icel.  skcerr,  bright;  skirr,  clean]:  quite;  pure; 
separate  from  anything  else;  mere;  downright;  unmingled, 
as  sheer  nonsense. 
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SHEER,  a.  sher  [AS.  sceran,  to  shear,  to  divide:  Dut. 
and  Ger.  scheren,  to  cut:  Dan.  share;  Icel.  shera ,  to  cut 
(see  also  Shear)]:  perpendicular;  precipitous;  straight  up 
and  down:  N.  the  longitudinal  curve  which  the  line  of  a 
ship’s  deck  or  sides  presents  to  the  eye:  Y.  among  seamen, 
to  deviate  from  the  line  of  the  proper  course,  as  a  ship  when 
not  well  steered;  to  turn  aside.  Sheer'lng,  imp.  Sheered, 
pp.  sherd.  To  sheer  off.  to  turn  or  move  aside  to  a  dis¬ 
tance;  to  steal  away.  To  sheer  up,  to  turn  and  approach 
to  a  ship  or  place  in  nearly  a  parallel  direction. 

SHEERAZ':  see  Shiraz. 

SHEERNESS,  sher-nes':  seaport  and  naval  arsenal  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England;  on  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thames  and  Med- 
wray,  11  m.  e.n.e.  of  Chatham.  It  consists  of  four  divi¬ 
sions,  Blue-Town,  Mile-Town,  Marine-Town,  and  West¬ 
minster;  of  these  the  first  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
garrison.  The  dockyard  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe:  it 
covers  60  acres,  comprising  wet  and  dry  docks,  immense 
storehouses,  and  official  residences.  The  harbor  is  usually 
crowded  with  vessels.  An  extensive  oyster-fishery  is  in  the 
vicinity,  from  which  as  many  as  50,000  bushels  of  ‘  natives  ’ 
have  been  sent  to  London  in  one  season.  At  Garrison  Point 
is  the  residence  of  the  port-admiral,  the  telegraph,  coast¬ 
guard  station,  and  barracks.  The  chief  trade  is  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  employees  in  the  various  govt, 
establishments,  and  in  export  of  corn,  seeds,  and  oysters. 
The  neighborhood  was  once  thought  very  unhealthful,  but 
important  sanitary  works  have  been  carried  out,  and  there 
are  now  few  towns  which  show  a  better  health  record. 
The  town  is  much  visited  during  the  summer  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  sea-bathing.  The  beach  and  cliffs  are  a  favorite 
resort  for  ramblers.  S.  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  under 
De  Ruyter  1667,  and  here  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore  burst 
forth  1798.  Pop.  (1881)  13,941;  (1901)  14,000. 

SHEERS,  or  Shears,  n.  plu.  sherz  [see  Shear]:  in 
ships.  tw  o  or  more  masts  or  pieces  of  timber  having  their 
lower  ends  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  their  up¬ 
per  or  vertical  ends,  which  slope  to  each  other,  fastened  to¬ 
gether  and  fitted  at  the  joint  with  a  pulley — used  for  hoist¬ 
ing  heavy  weights,  as  masts.  Sheer-hulk,  an  old  ship 
fitted  with  sheers. 

SHEET,  n.  shet  [AS.  sceat,  a  projecting  corner— from 
sceotan,  to  shoot:  Icel.  skaut,  the  lap,  the  corner  of  a  sail: 
Gael,  sgbd ,  corner  of  a  garment,  or  of  a  sail:  Dut.  school ,  a 
shoot,  sheet]:  any  open  piece  of  cloth  not  made  up  into  a 
shaped  garment;  a  broad  large  piece  of  anything  made 
thin,  as  paper,  linen,  iron,  etc.;  in  bedclothes,  a  large  piece 
of  linen  or  cotton  cloth  placed  next  the  body;  any  thin 
covering,  as  a  sheet  of  ice;  any  flat  expanse,  as  of  water;  a 
book  or  pamphlet;  among  seamen ,  a  rope  attached  to  one 
or  both  the  lower  corners  of  a  sail  in  order  to  extend  it  and 
tighten  it  to  the  wind:  Y.  to  furnish  with  sheets;  to  cover 
as  with  sheets.  Sheet'ing,  imp. :  N.  linen  or  cotton  clotV 
for  bedsheets;  also,  coarse  hempen  cloth  used  for  making 
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Tarpaulins  (q.v.,.  Sheeted,  pp.  shet'ed,  covered  with  a 
sheet;  extended  in  form  like  a  sheet.  Sheets,  n.  plu.  a 
hook,  or  the  pages  of  a  book;  wagon- covers  of  oiled 
canvas  Sheet-anchor  [corrupted  from  shoot-anchor — 
that  is,  the  anchor  shot  out  for  security  or  preservation]: 
the  largest  anchor  of  a  ship;  hence,  chief  support;  last 
refuge.  Sheet  copper,  -lead,  -zinc,  or  -iron,  any  one 
of  these  metals  rolled  or  formed  into  broad  thin  plates  or 
sheets.  Sheet-lightning,  lightning  which  appears  in 
wide  extended  flashes,  not  forked,  and  is  unaccompanied 
by  thunder.  Sheet-pile,  a  pile  of  thick  planks.  In 
sheets  lying  flat  or  expanded;  folded,  but  not  bound- 
said  of  the  printed  pages  of  a  book.  To  sheet  home,  to 
extend  the  sail  till  the  clew  is  close  to  the  sheet-block. 
Note. — For  sizes  of  folded  sheets  of  paper,  see  under 
Paper. 

SHEFFIELD,  sheffeld:  city  in  Colbert  co.,  Ala.;  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the 
Birmingham  Sheffield  and  Tennessee  River,  and  7  other 
railroads  surveyed  or  building  1891;  2  m.  n.  of  Tuscumbia, 
the  co.  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  new  industrial 
cities  in  the  south;  is  in  a  region  remarkably  rich  in  brown 
hematite  iron  ore,  oolitic  limestone,  and  cellular  coke;  has 
5  iron  furnaces,  shops  of  two  railroads,  and  40  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  commercial  associations  with  19,255,000  combined 
capital;  and  contains  churches,  graded  schools,  1  state 
bank  (cap.  $100,000),  and  2  weekly  newspapers  and  a 
monthly  magazine.  Pop.  (1900)  3,333. 

SHEFFIELD:  post  village  and  tp.  in  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.;  on  the  Housatonic  river  and  the  Housatonic  rail¬ 
road;  31  m.  s.  of  Pittsfield,  45  m.  w.  of  Springfield.  The 
village  contains  Congl.,  Meth.  Episc.,  and  Prot.  Episc. 
churches;  an  acad.,  grist  and  saw  mills;  and  noted  white 
marble  quarries,  from  which  was  taken  the  stone  for  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  and  the  co.  court-house,  New  York. 
S.  is  charmingly  situated,  and  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 
Its  attractions  include  the  Dome,  or  Mt.  Everett,  Sagis 
Ravine,  Bash  bish  Falls,  Twin  Lakes,  and  the  Berkshire 
soda  springs.  Pop.  (18&0)  2,204;  (1900)  1,804. 

SHEFFIELD,  sheffeld:  important  manufacturing  town 
and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  England;  cap.  of  an  independent  district,  called 
Hallamshire  (see  Shire);  picturesquely  situated  on  several 
hills  that  slope  toward  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sheaf 
and  Don,  140  m.  n.n.w.  of  London,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways;  43  m. 
s.s.w.  of  York.  The  town,  generally,  is  well  buiU. .  It 
possesses  many  fine  public  buildings,  such  as  the  original 
parish  church,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  240  ft.  long  by  130  ft.  broad;  St.  Mary'sRom. 
Cath.  Church,  surmounted  by  a  tower  200  ft.  high;  the 
town-hall,  cutlers’  hall,  corn  exchange;  the  new  market- 
hall,  or  Norfolk  Market,  with  roof  of  glass  and  iron,  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000;  music- 
hall,  assembly  rooms,  theatres,  etc.  There  are  extensive 
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botanic  gardens,  and  a  fine  cemetery  about  a  mile  from  the 
town;  many  churches;  numerous  educational  establish¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  Free  Grammar  School,  the  Collegiate 
School,  the  Wesley  College,  a  Lancasterian  and  many 
national  schools,  free  'writing-schools,  school  of  art,  besides 
the  Mark  Firth  College,  opened  1879.  The  Mechanics  In¬ 
stitution  dates  from  1832.  There  are  free  and  other  public 
libraries,  an  Athenaeum,  and  a  Literary  Soc.  The  chari¬ 
table  institutions  comprise  an  infirmary  and  several  hos¬ 
pitals.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Chaucer  S.  was  noted 
for  manufacture  of  cutlery;  and  at  the  present  day,  an 
endless  variety  of  articles  in  brass,  iron,  and  steel  is  pro¬ 
duced  here;  e.g.,  knives  of  every  sort,  silver  and  plated 
articles,  Britan nia-metal  goods,  coach-springs,  spades, 
spindles,  hammers,  files,  saws,  boilers,  stoves,  grates,  but¬ 
tons,  etc.  1864,  Mar.,  a  new  embankment,  constructed  for 
the  Sheffield  Water  Company,  at  Bradfield  gave  way,  and 
let  out  a  body  of  water  95  ft.  high  from  a  reservoir  78  acres 
in  extent.  The  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  this 
flood  was  unprecedented  in  England:  250  persons  perished; 
mills,  houses,  and  hamlets  were  swept  from  their  founda¬ 
tions;  and,  apart  from  the  ruin  of  the  Bradfield  Dam, 
damage  was  done  to  private  property  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
£300,000.  In  1866,  trade  outrages,  in  the  form  of  ‘  ratten¬ 
ing/  long  a  discredit  to  S.,  were  ended  (see  Trade  Union). 
Since  1871,  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  armor- 
plates,  railway-springs,  tires,  and  rails  has  given  remark¬ 
able  growth  to  the  town.  The  Albert  Hall,  erected  1873, 
seats  3,000  people.  A  street  improvement  scheme,  begun 
1875,  has  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  more  than  half  a 
million  pounds.  S.  has  several  public  parks  (one  presented 
1878),  and  two  sets  of  public  baths.  John  Ruskin  has 
founded  a  museum  there,  where  he  has  deposited  his  library 
aud  an  important  collection  of  plates.  Mappin  bequeathed 
to  the  town  pictures  to  the  value  of  £100,000.  In  1884, 
the  ratable  value  of  S.  was  £985,000.  The  borough  re¬ 
turns  five  members  to  parliament.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  imprisoned  in  Sheffield  Manor-house,  about  two  m. 
from  the  town,  for  12  or  14  years.— Pop.  (1871)  239.946; 
(1881)  284,403;  (1891)  324,243;  (1901)  380,717. 

SHEFFIELD,  Joseph  Earle:  1793,  June  19—1882,  Feb. 
16;  b.  Southport,  Conn.  For  many  years  he  was  in  the 
cotton  trade  in  the  South.  In  1835  he  returned  to  Conn., 
was  interested  in  building  the  New  Haven  and  Northamp¬ 
ton  canal,  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  and  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroads.  In  1860  he  made 
large  gifts  to  the  scientific  dept,  of  Yale  Univ.,  which  was 
reorganized  under  the  name  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
His  old  home  in  New  Haven  has  lately  been  fitted  up  as 
the  Sheffield  Biological  Laboratory  of  Yale.  His  benefac¬ 
tions  to  religious  and  educational  institutions  were  more 
than  $1,000,000.  He  died  at  New  Haven. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL;  see  Yale 
University. 


SHEIK— SHEKEL. 

SHEIK,  or  Sheikh,  n.  shek  or  shdk  [Ar.  sheikh ,  a  vener¬ 
able  old  man,  a  chief]:  in  Arabia,  the  chief  or  Lord  of  a 
tribe  or  clan;  among  Mohammedans,  a  title  of  persons, 
learned  men,  or  reputed  saints,  who  preach  in  the  mosques. 
This  title  of  reverence  is  used  also  as  an  ordinary  title  of 
respect,  like  Mr.,  Herr,  etc.,  before  the  name;  but  only  fora 
Moslem.  The  Sheikh  Al-lslam  is  the  chief  Mufti  (q.v.)  of 
Mohammedanism  at  Constantinople:  a  title  supposed  to 
have  been  first  assumed  by  Mohammed  II.  at  his  conquest 
of  Constantinople  1453,  when  this  place  became  the  seat  of 
his  empire.  The  Sheikh  of  Mecca,  by  virtue  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  descent  from  the  prophet,  levies  a  kind  of  tribute  on 
all  the  pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba.  The  term  is  applied  also  to 
heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries  (our  abbot  or  prior) 
and  to  the  higher  order  of  religious  preachers.  Sheikh  Al- 
Gebal  (Ancient  of  the  Mountain)  is  the  name  of  the  prince 
of  the  Assassins  (q.v.),  or  those  Ismaelites  of  Irak,  who 
undertook  to  assassinate  all  those  whom  their  chief  would 
pronounce  to  be  his  enemies. 

SHEKEL,  n.  shek'l  [Heb. — from  shakal,  to  weigh:  F. 
side;  Ger.  seckel\.  originally  a  certain  standard  "weight  in 
use  in  Babylonia,  and  later  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
by  which  the  value  of  metals,  metal  vessels,  etc.,  was  fixed. 
At  first  it  equalled  one  sixtieth  of  a  mina.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians  adopted  it  and  variously  modified  it.  Gradually  the 
Hebrew  S.  became  a  normal  piece  of  money,  both  in  gold 
and  silver,  marked  in  some  way  or  other  as  a  coin,  though 
not  stamped.  The  gifts  to  the  sanctuary,  the  fines,  the 
taxes,  the  prices  of  merchandise,  all  are  reckoned  in 
the  Old  Test,  by  the  shekel,  not  counted  but  weighed. 
Three  different  kinds  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  shekels 
are  mentioned:  the  common  S.,  the  S.  of  the  sanctuary 
(probably  of  double  value),  and  the  S.  of  royal  weight. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  half-S.  ( beka ),  and  a  fourth-S. 
The  sacred  S.  was  equal  to  20  geras  (beans),  and  3.000 
sacred  shekels  made  a  talent.  The  gold  S.  is  reckoned  ap- 
proximatively  to  contain  161  Troy  grains,  the  silver  shekel 
275.  During  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  Persian  money 
( dariks )  was  used  by  the  captive  Hebrews;  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  afterward  used  any  but  the  coin  of  their 
foreign  rulers.  It  was  under  the  Maccabeaus  that  national 
money  began  to  be  struck,  adorned  with  sacred  emblems, 
and  with  inscriptions  in  the  native  language  and  charac¬ 
ters.  De  Saulcy  alone  assumes,  without  much  show  of 
reason,  Jewish  coins  to  have  existed  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Simon,  the  ‘  prince  and  high-priest/ 
received  according  to  I.  Macc.  xv.  16,  the  permission  from 
Antiochus  VII.  to  strike  coin  b.c.  138.  The  emblems  are 
sacred  branches,  sheaves,  flowers,  vases,  etc.,  and  the 
legend  (in  a  peculiarly  archaic  [‘  Samaritan  ’]  alphabet)  con¬ 
tains  the  date,  the  name  of  the  Jewish  ruler,  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  ‘Shekel  of  Israel,’  ‘Jerusalem  the  Holy,’  ‘  Re¬ 
demption  of  Israel.'  The  latest  coins  with  Hebrew  in¬ 
scriptions  date  from  the  revolution  of  Bar  Cochba  under 
Hadrian.  The  value  of  the  silver  S.  is  reckoned  about  60 
cents. 


SHEKINAH— SHELBY. 

STfEKI'NAH:  see  Shechinah. 

SHELBURNE,  shel'bern,  William  Petty,  Earl  of. 
1737,  May — 1805,  May;  sou  of  the  first  earl,  aud  descend¬ 
ant  of  Sir  W.  Petty.  When  G.  Grenville  succeeded  Bute 
1763,  S.,  whose  talents  had  made  him  remarked,  though 
at  the  age  of  only  26.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  When  Chatham  formed  his  second  administra¬ 
tion  1766,  he  made  S.  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
though  not  yet  30.  At  the  fall  of  Lord  North’s  ministry 
1782,  George  III.  sent  for  S.,  aud  proposed  to  him  to  form  a 
govt. :  he  declined,  not  being  the  head  of  a  party,  and  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  with  an 
offer  of  the  treasury,  himself  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  According  to  Earl  Russell,  in  his  Life  of  G.  J.  Fox, 
it  soon  appeared  that  S.  was  not  so  much  the  colleague  as  the 
rival  of  Lord  Rockingham,  the  chosen  minister  of  the 
court,  and  the  head  of  a  separate  party  in  the  cabinet..  At 
the  death  of  Rockingham  1782,  the  king  sent  at  ouce  for 
S.,  and  offered  him  the  treasury,  which  he  accepted  with¬ 
out  consulting  his  colleagues.  Fox  thereupon  resigned, 
and  S.  introduced  William  Pitt,  then  only  23  years  old, 
into  office  as  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  S.’s  minis¬ 
try,  on  the  occasion  of  the  king’s  announcement  of  his  de¬ 
termination  to  concede  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies,  found  itself  outvoted  by  the  coalition  between 
Fox  and  Lord  North.  He  resigned,  and  the  coalition  min¬ 
istry  took  his  place,  but  soon  broke  up.  The  nation  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  king  on  this  event  would  have  sent  for  S., 
but  William  Pitt  received  the  splendid  prize,  and  S.  was 
consoled  by  the  coronet  of  a  marquis  (of  Lansdowne). 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  his  health  was  delicate, 
and  he  withdrew  from  public  life;  but  he  came  forward  as 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  union  with  Ireland.  He  in¬ 
dulged  his  tastes  in  the  adornment  of  Lansdowne  House. 
Here  he  collected  a  splendid  gallery  of  ancient  and  modern 
pictures,  with  a  library  of  10,000  vols.,  comprising  the 
largest  collection  of  pamphlets  and  memoirs  on  English 
history  and  politics  possessed  by  any  man  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  MSS.,  which  wTere  sold  to  the  Brit. 
Museum  for  £5,000.  He  was  a  discerning  patron  of  genius. 
It  was  while  Priestley  resided  in  Lansdowne  House  as  the 
librarian  aud  friend  of  S.  that  he  made  the  discovery  of 
oxygen.  Jeremy  Bentham  was  one  of  S.’s  intimate  friends. 
S.  was  patron  aud  friend  of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  and  twice 
offered  him  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  was  also  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  Dumont,  and  other  foreigners 
of  literary  and  political  distinction.  See  Life  of  8.,  by 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  (London  1875-6). 

SHELBY,  shel'bi,  Isaac:  soldier.  1750,  Dec.  11—1826, 
July  18;  b.  North  Mountain,  Md.;  son  of  Gen.  Evan  S. 
The  family  removed  west,  and  he  began  his  military  career 
as  lieut.  in  his  father’s  company  in  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant.  He  entered  the  revolutionary  army;  was  made 
capt  and  given  charge  of  the  Ya.  commissary  dept.  1777; 
promoted  col..  1780.  With  Col.  John  Sevier  he  planned 
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the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  for  which  they  received  the 
thanks  of  the  N.  C.  legislature.  Col.  S.  suggested  the 
expedition  which  led  to  the  victory  at  Cowpens,  and  did 
good  service  in  S.  C.  He  was  a  member  of  the  geu.  as¬ 
sembly,  and  first  gov.  of  Ky.  1792:  During  the  second 
War  with  England  he  was  again  gov.  1812-16,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  4,000  vols.  which  he  had  organized  gave 
Gen.  Harrison  valuable  aid.  In  1817  he  refused  the  post 
of  sec.  of  war  under  Pres.  Monroe. 

SHELBY VILLE,  shel'bi-ml:  city,  cap.  of  Shelby  co., 
Ind.;  on  the  Big  Blue  river,  and  on  the  Cleveland  Cincin 
nati  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  27  m.  s.e.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  is  in  a  farming  region;  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  orna 
mented;  has  several  co.  buildings,  opera-house.  7clmrches, 
public  schools,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  2  national 

banks  (cap.  $200,000),  1  private  bank,  and  3  daily  and 
2  weekly  newspapers;  and  has  a  growing  trade  in  grain 
and  livestock  and  several  industrial  works.  Pop.  (1880) 
3,745;  (1890)  5,451;  (1900)  3,546. 

SHELDAPPLE,  n.  sheld'ap  pi,  or  Sheld'affle,  - afl 
[OE.  sheld,  spotted,  party-colored:  Icel.  skioldr,  a  shield: 
Dan.  skioldet,  party-colored:  Norw.  skioldet,  spotted:  %held- 
apple  probably  stands  for  sheld-dapple J:  a  bird,  the 
chaffinch.  Shel'duck,  the  hen  or  female  Sheldrake 
(q.v.). 

SHEjlDON,  sheldon,  Gilbert,  d.d.:  1598,  July  19— 
1677,  Nov.  9;  b.  Staunton,  Oxfordshire,  England.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Oxford,  took  orders,  and  1635 
became  warden  of  All  Saints  and  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
He  suffered  imprisonment  for  devotion  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  lived  in  retirement  several  years.  Under  Charles  II. 
he  became  bp.  1660;  abp.  of  Canterbury  1663;  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Oxford  Univ.  1667.  He  made  large  gifts  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  built  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  for 
Oxford,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  costing 
£16,000. 


SHELDRAKE— SHELF, 

SHELDRAKE,  or  Shelldrake,  shel'drdk  ( Tadornn  and 
Casarka ):  genera  of  ducks  of  the  section  having  the  hind- 
toe  without  any  pendent  membrane.  The  sheldrakes  are 
a  connecting  link  between  geese  and  ducks,  having  much 
resemblance  to  the  former.  The  species  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  s.  hemisphere;  but  the  Common  S.  ( T .  vulpanser,  or 
BelLonii)  is  common  on  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  Britain; 
many  coming  from  the  u.  for  the  winter,  and  some  remain¬ 
ing  all  the  year,  and  breeding,  making  their  nests  in  rab¬ 
bit-burrows  or  other  holes  in  soft  soil,  whence  in  some 
places  the  S.  receives  the  name  Burrow  Duck.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  the  sexes  nearly  alike  in  plumage;  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  green,  with  a  collar  of  white, 
and  a  lower  collar  of  rich  chestnut,  extending  over  part  of 
the  back,  the  rest  of  the  back  white.  The  whole  length  is 
fully  two  ft.  The  S.  is  very  capable  of  being  tamed,  and 
breeds  in  domestication.  Its  note  is  a  shrill  whistle.  Its 
flesh  is  coarse  and  unpalatable.— The  Ruddy  S  ( T rulila), 
the  only  other  European  species,  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia. — In  the  United  States  the  name  S.  is 
improperly  given  to  the  Red-breasted  Merganser,  from 
some  resemblance  of  color. 


Sheldrake,  Female  and  Male  ( Tadorna  vidpanser ) 

SHELF,  u.  shelf,  Shelves,  n.  plu.  shelvz  [AS.  scylfe,  a 
board,  a  shelf:  Dut  schelf,  the  scaffold  on  which  a  mason 
stands;  Low  Ger  schelfen ,  to  raise  on  a  scaffold  or  board¬ 
ing:  Scot.  skelve{  to  separate  in  laminae]:  a  flat  board  fixed 
horizontally  against  a  wall  on  which  articles  may  be  laid 
or  stored;  a  shoal  or  sand-bank  in  the  sea;  a  ledge  of  rocks; 
a  flat  projecting  rock.  Shelf'y,  a.  4,  full  of  shelves  or 
hidden  rocks.  Shelve,  v.  shelv,  to  place  on  a  shelf;  to  put 
aside  or  out  of  use  or  notice,  principally  used  with  respect 
to  persons;  to  be  sloping.  Shelv'ing,  imp.:  Adj  sloping: 
N  materials  for  shelves.  Shelved,  pp.  shelvd.  Shelvy, 
a.  shelv' l,  full  of  shelves  or  dangerous  shoals.  Shelv'i- 
ness,  n.  -i-nes,  the  state  of  being  shelvy.  Laid  on  the 
shelf,  or  Shelved,  laid  aside  from  active  professional 
work;  laid  aside  from  any  position  or  expectation;  said  of 
any  measure  or  question  set  aside  or  allowed  to  drop. 


SHELL. 

SHELL,  n.  shel  [Dut.  schel,  shell:  Ger.  schale ,  a  shell, 
bark  of  a  tree:  same  as  scale  and  shale]:  the  hard  or  stony 
covering  of  some  fruits  and  seeds,  and  of  certain  animals, 
is  crabs;  a  pod  or  seed-case;  the  stony  covering  of  a  mol- 
lusk,  as  the  mussel,  the  oyster,  etc.  (see  below):  the  hard 
outer  coat  or  covering  of  anything,  as  of  an  egg;  the  super¬ 
ficial  part;  a  husk;  outward  show;  a  house  partly  built:  in 
mil. ,  a  hollow  shot  filled  with  an  explosive  and  destructive 
compound  (see  below):  a  rough  coffin:  V.  to  strip  or  break 
off  the  shell;  to  be  freed  from  the  husk;  in  mil. ,  to  fire 
shells  at.  Shelling,  imp.:  N.  groats,  in  commercial 
language.  Shelled,  pp.  sheld:  Adj.  separated  from  the 
shell;  under  fire  of  shells.  Shell-less,  a.  without  shells, 
applied  to  certain  mollusks.  Shelly,  a.  shel  i,  abounding 
with  shells;  consisting  of  shells.  Shellbaiik,  a  species 
of  hickory,  or  its  bark.  Shell- cameo,  an  imitation  of  the 
antique  cameo  cut  on  a  shell  instead  of  a  stone.  Shell-fish, 
a  water-animal  incased  with  a  hard  and  stony  covering,  as 
the  mussel,  the  oyster,  etc.  Shell- jacket,  an  undress 
military  jacket.  Shell-lime,  lime  made  by  burning  the 
sheila  of  shell-fish.  Shell-marl,  in  geol.,  a  deposit  of  clay 
and  other  substances  mixed  with  shell-remains,  found  valu¬ 
able  as  a  manure.  Shell  mounds,  the  mounds  found  in 
many  places  on  the  shores  of  northern  Europe,  and  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster,  the  cockle,  the 
mussel,  and  other  edible  mollusca — remains  of  anc.  feasts 
(see  Kitchen-middens).  Shell  out,  familiarly ,  bring 
out  your  money.  Shell-proof,  in  mil. ,  parts  of  a  forti¬ 
fied  place  rendered  capable  of  resisting  the  explosive  and 
destructive  power  of  shells.  Shell-sand,  on  certain 
coasts,  the  sands  composed  in  great  measure  of  broken  and 
woun  shells,  and  often  containing  a  small  proportion  of 
organic  matter.  It  is  a  very  useful  manure,  particularly 
for  clay  soils,  heavy  loams,  and  newly-reclaimed  bogs.  It 
is  also  advantageously  applied  to  any  soil  deficient  in  lime. 
It  neutralizes  the  organic  acids  which  abound  in  peat,  and 
forms  with  them  compounds  which  serve  as  food  for  plants. 
Shell-sand  is  much  used  as  manure  in  some  maritime  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Britain,  and  of  France,  as  Bretagne  and  Normandy. 
Shell-wtork,  ornamental  work  composed  of  shells,  or 
adorned  with  them.  Blind-shells,  shells  which  contain 
no  bursting  charge.  Incendiary  shells,  shells  filled  with 
a  highly  combustible  composition  ,  employed  for  setting 
fire  to  distant  buildings,  etc.  Segment  shell,  a  shell 
built  up  of  iron  segments  inclosed  in  a  thin  iron  covering. 

SHELL:  hard  outer  covering  of  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
vertebrate  animals.  Shells  are  found  in  the  Echinoder - 
■mata,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Mollusca  (excluding  the 
Molluscoids),  in  a  few  of  the  Annelida ,  as  Serpula,  SpiiDr- 
bis,  etc.,  in  the  Cirropoda,  and  in  the  Crustacea;  also  in 
some  Protozoa,  among  the  lowest  of  animals;  and,  among 
the  highest,  eertain  fish,  such  as  the  trunk-fish  and  hippo¬ 
campus;  turtles  in  the  class  Reptilia,  and  armadillos  in  the 
class  Mammalia—  in  the  higher  animals  the  shell  being 
hardened  integument,  the  turtles  with  the  addition  of  ex¬ 
panded  rib-plates.  For  forms  of  the  varieties  of  shells,  see 


SHELL. 

names  of  the  classes  of  animals  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.  The  intimate  structure  of  shell  was  formerly  mis¬ 
understood:  the  doctrine  was,  that  shell  is  not  only  extra- 
vascular  (or  devoid  of  vessels),  but  completely  inorganic, 
being  composed  of  an  exudation  of  calcareous  particles 
(chiefly  carbonate  of  lime)  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of 
animal  glue.  It  is  now  known  that  shell  always  possesses 
a  more  or  less  distinct  organic  structure,  which  in  some 
cases  resembles  that  of  the  epidermis  of  the  higher  animals, 
while  in  others  it  approximates  to  that  of  the  derma ,  or 
true  skin.  The  nature  of  the  organic  structure  is  so  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  Echinodermata,  JYlollusca,  and  Crustacea,  that  a 
separate  description  is  required  for  each,  and,  as  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  remarks:  ‘Even  in  the  subordinate  divisions  of 
these  groups,  very  characteristic  diversities  are  frequently 
observable,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teeth,  it  is  often 
possible  to  determine  the  family,  sometimes  the  genus,  and 
occasionally  even  the  species,  from  the  inspection  of  a 
minute  fragment  of  a  shell,  as  well  fossil  as  recent.’ 

In  the  Echinodermata,  the  elementary  structure  of  the 
skeleton  shows  a  network  of  calcareous  and  animal  matter 


Fig.  1.— Thin  Lamina  of  Slmll  of  Echinus,  showing  its  Areolar 

Structure: 

a,  a,  portions  of  subjacent  layer:  6,  b,  fractured  bases  of  columns 
connecting  the  superposed  laminae.  Magnified  164  diameters. 

intimately  united.  The  diameter  of  these  apertures  or 
meshes  of  network  varies  to  a  certain  degree  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  shell,  the  openings  being  larger  in  the 
inner  than  the  outer  layers,  the  extremes  being  and 
tsW  °f  an  inch.  The  entire  shell  is  made  up  of  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  such  plates,  parallel  to  oue  another, 
separated  by  minute  vertical  pillars. 

In  the  Mollusca,  the  shell  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mantle,  which  corresponds  to  the  true  skin  of  other 
animals:  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  epidermic.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  cells  consolidated  by  a  deposit  of  calcareous  salts 
in  their  interior;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  tissues, 
the  original  cellular  organization  often  becomes  so  hidden 
by  subsequent  changes  as  to  cease  to  be  recognizable. 
The  typical  condition  of  the  shell  in  this  sub-kingdom  is 
seen  best  in  certain  bivalves— the  genus  Pinna,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  On  breaking  off  a  small  portion  of  the  nroipctin^ 
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margin  of  one  of  these  shells,  and  examining  it  under  the 
microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of 
prisms,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  nearly  uniform  in  size, 
arranged  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  lamina  of 
the  shell,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  lamina  is  formed  by 
their  length,  and  its  surfaces  by  their  extremities.  On 
submitting  such  a  lamina  to  the  action  of" a  dilute  acid,  the 


Fig.  2.— Section  of  the  Shell  of  Pinna  parallel  10  the  Surface,  show¬ 
ing  Prismatic  Cellular  Structure,  cue  transversely,  magnified  185 
diameters. 

calcareous  salts  are  dissolved,  and  a  membrane  is  left 
which  shows  the  prismatic  structure  as  perfectly  as  it  was 
seen  in  the  original  shell,  the  hexagonal  divisions  being 
evidently  the  walls  of  cells  resembling  those  occurring  in 
the  pith  or  bark  of  a  plant.  It  happens  sometimes  in 
recent,  but  more  often  in  fossil  shells,  that  the  anima. 
matter  decays  and  leaves  the  prisms  unuuited  and  easily 


Fig.  3. — Calcareous  Prisms  of  the  Shell  of  Pinna,  from  Chalk. 

separable  from  one  another.  It  is  only  in  a  few  families 
of  bivalves  that  the  cellular  structure  is  seen  in  this  very 
distinct  form,  or  that  it  makes  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
shell;  and  these  families  are  closely  allied  to  Pinna.  In 
many  shells  the  external  layer  is  formed  on  the  above 
plan,  while  the  internal  layer  is  nacreous;  in  many  others 
the  nacre,  or  ‘mother-of-pearl/  and  in  others  sub-nacreous 
structure,  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
shell.  The  nacre,  according  to  Sir  D.  Brewster,  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  alternating 
with  animal  membrane;  and  the  grooved  lines  on  which 
iridescent  lustre  depends  are  due  to  the  wearing  away  of 
the  edges  of  the  animal  laminae,  while  those  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  stand  out;  it  is,  however,  more  probable, 
from  Dr.  Carpenter’s  researches,  that  the  peculiar  lineation 
of  the  surface  of  nacre  is  due  to  the  disposition  of  a  single 
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membranous  layer  in  folds  or  plaits  which  lie  more  or  less 
obliquely  to  the  general  surface. 

In  the  Crustacea,  the  structure  of  the  shell  has  been  ex- 
vmined  only  in  the  order  of  Decapods,  in  this  order — in 
,he  common  crab,  e.g. — the  shell  consists  of  three  layers: 


Fig,  4. — Portion  of  Transverse  Section  from  Ciaw  of  Crab,  magnified 

400  diameters. 

(1)  an  external  horny  epidermic  membrane  covering  the 
exterior;  (2)  a  cellular  or  pigmentary  structure;  (3)  an  in¬ 
ternal  calcareous  or  tubular  substance.  The  horny  layer 
is  easily  detached  after  the  shell  has  been  for  some  time 
immersed  in  dilute  acid;  it  is  thin  and  tenacious,  with  no 
sign  of  structure.  The  pigmentary  layer  is  very  thin  in 
the  crab  and  lobster,  but  is  much  thicker  in  some  other 
Decapods.  The  internal  layer  constitutes  the  chief  part  of 
the  shell;  in  this  layer  chiefly  the  calcareous  matter  is 
deposited;  but  even  after  this  has  been  removed,  a  distinct 
animal  basis  remains,  which  closely  resembles  that  which 
is  left  after  the  dentine  of  the  teeth  has  been  deprived  of 
its  inorganic  constituents,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  figure,  representing  a  transverse  section  from  the 
claw  ot  the  crab;  the  dark  lines  representing  minute 
tubules. 

See  further,  Dr.  Carpenter’s  various  articles  on  the  Mi¬ 
croscopic  Structure  of  Shells,  especially  ‘  Shell  ’  in  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (from  which  materials 
for  the  present  article  have  been  drawn),  and  his 
Microscope  and  its  Revelations. 

The  usual  forms  of  S.  among  Mollusca  (q.v.)  are  the 
spiral  univalve;  the  doubly-convex  bivalve;  and  the  boat- 
shape,  or  else  coiled  and  chambered  structures  of  nautili. 
But  the  forms  in  the  past  and  present  are  infinitely  varied. 
In  the  Haliotis  (q.v.)  a  really  spiral  univalve  presents  only 
the  appearance  of  half  a  bivalve;  in  Limpets  (q.v.)  a  sim¬ 
ple  open  cone;  in  Dentalium  (q.v.)  the  S.  is  prolonged 
into  an. uncoiled  tube;  iu  Chitons  (q.v.)  it  is  broken  upinto 
8  transverse  imbricated  plates.  On  the  other  hard,  the 
bivalves  exhibit  some  equally  remarkable  disguises.  The 
fossil  Hippurites  (q.v.)  and  Radiolites  resemble  horns,  one 
valve  serving  as  a  lid  on  the  large  end;  in  Diceras  (q.v.) 
and  other  species  the  valves  assume  the  shape  of  two 
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horns;  in  Solen  the  valves  become  extremely  elongated; 
in  Aspergillum  (q.v.)  a  tube  with  perforated  nozzle  ob 
scures  the  small  valves,  and  these  are  concealed  also  in  the 
rock  or  wood-boring  species  and  in  Vermetes,  all  having 
cases  like  some  sea-worms,  so  that  Teredo  (q.v.)  is  even 
called  mistakenly  the  ‘ship-worm.’  In  the  Cephalopoda 
(q  v.)  the  shell  is  in  many  species  internal,  even  when  a 
gasteropod-like  coil  as  in  Spirula;  and  in  fossil  species  of 
nautili  and  ammonites  every  possible  eccentricity  of  form 
occurs,  one  (Turrulites)  even  mimicking  spiral  gasteropods 
like  Turritella,  and  other  turreted  genera.  The  exhaust¬ 
less  variety  of  sculpture,  spines,  etc.,  in  Mollusca,  and  the 
beautiful  coloring  (not  explainable  by  natural  selection), 
are  well  known. 

SHELL,  in  Gunnery  (auc.  Bomb):  hollow  vessel  of  metal, 
containing  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  compound,  so 
arranged  that  it  shall  explode  at  a  certain  point,  and  spread 
destruction  arouud  by  the  forcible  dispersiou  of  its  frag¬ 
ments.  The  invention  of  thisf  aurderous  missile  cannot  be 
accurately  traced.  Shells  we^e  employed  1480  by  the  sul¬ 
tan  of  Gujerat,  and  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
1522.  The  Spaniards  and  Dutch  both  used  them  during 
the  war  of  Dutch  independence;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  in  general  use  about  1604.  As  shells  required  Mor¬ 
tars  (q.v.)  for  their  projection,  they  were  not  used  in  naval 
warfare  until  the  French  constructed  special  bomb- vessels 
1681;  but  since  tnat  period,  shell-guns,  being  cannon  of 
large  bore,  have  been  introduced,  and  shells  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  all  ships  of  war. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years,  every  shell  was  a  hol¬ 
low  sphere  of  cast  iron,  varying  in  thickness  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches,  and  in  diameter  from  five  and  a  half 
inches  to  thirteen  inches.  The  sphere  had  a  fuse  hole  (like 
a  bung-hole)  an  inch  across,  through  which  the  charge  was 
inserted,  consisting  of  pieces  of  metal  and  powder  to  burst 
the  shell.  The  hole  was  plugged  by  a  fuse,  which  was  a 
tube  of  slow-burning  powder,  timed  to  communicate  fire  to 
the  charge  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  seconds. 
This  fuse  might  either  be  kindled  by  hand  the  moment 
before  the  mortar  was  fired,  or  its  ignition  might  be 
effected  by  theactof  firing  the  mortar.  The  Shrapnel  shell, 
introduced  by  Col.  Shrapnel  of  the  Brit  royal  artillery 
about  1808,  contained  a  number  of  bullets;  and  beimr  tired  at 
bodies  of  men,  it  was  timed  to  explode  about  100  yards  before 
reaching  them,  when  the  shell  burst,  and  the  bullets  with 
the  fragments  continued  their  course,  diverging  continu¬ 
ally  as  they  went,  uniil  they  reached  their  object  in  a 
death-cloud.  The  Concussion  shell,  or  Percussion  shell ,  is 
one  in  which  the  charge  is  fired  by  the  detonation  of  a 
cap  on  striking  an  object.  If  sufficiently  delicate  to  explode 
on  touching  a  soft  object,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be 
exploded  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  rapid  flight  this 
form  of  shell  is  the  most  certain  in  execution 

Since  t he  introduction  of  rifled  ordnance  the  shell  has 
become  the  commonest  form  of  projectile.  It  lias  ceased 
to  be  spherical,  and  is  usually  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated 
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bolt.  The  Armstrong  shell  is  a  pointed  bolt  of  iron  (usually 
percussion),  containing  an  inner  ‘segment  shell,’  made  up 


Armstrong  Shell: 

A,  lead  casing;  B,  outer  shell;  C,  segments;  D,  charge. 

of  49  segments  of  cast  iron.  Seven  of  these  segments  form 
a  circle,  or  ring,  and  seven  circles  give  the  necessary  length. 
A  coating  of  lead  affords  a  soft  medium  for  fitting  into  the 
grooves  of  the  gun.  The  shell  thus  made  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  a  bottle  without  the  neck.  The  necessary  bursting 
charge  having  been  inserted,  the  rear-end  is  plugged  with 
lead,  the  fuse  is  screwed  into  the  front,  and  the  shell  is  ready 
for  action.  This  projectile  has  a  great  and 
accurate  range,  and  its  segments  cannot 
fail,  on  explosion,  to  do  great  damage. 

The  principal  drawback  has  beeu  found  in 
the  lead  casing,  which  is  often  thrown  olf 
in  parts  soon  after  the  shell  leaves  the  gun, 
and  which  thus  falls  among  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  army  using  it,  sometimes  in¬ 
flicting  severe  wounds.  The  Whitworth 
shell  is  an  elongated  hexagonal  bolt  of 
iron  or  steel,  cast  in  one  piece,  and  with  a 
bursting  charge  at  the  rear-end.  It  ex¬ 
plodes  on  percussion;  but  the  space  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  burster  is  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  the  full  effect  which  the 
length  and  correctness  of  the  weapon’s  Whitworth 
range  give  cause  to  expect.  The  Lancaster  Shell, 
shell  is  oval,  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  Lancaster  Gun  (q.v.). 
Martin's  shell  is  charged  with  molten  iron,  which  sets  on 
fire  all  combustible  matter  on  which  it  can  be  thrown.  The 
Diaphragm  shell,  invented  by  Col.  Boxer,  of  the  Brit, 
army,  has  an  iron  division  or  diaphragm  to  separate  the 
powder  in  the  shell  from  any  balls  or  slugs,  in  order  that 
the  friction  of  the  latter  may  not  prematurely  cause  the 
powder  to  explode.  A  six-pounder  diaphragm  shell  con¬ 
tains  30  carbine  balls;  an  eight-inch  shell  322  musket- 
balls.  The  Palliser  shell,  which  is  now  employed  in  the 
British  service,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  hardness  im¬ 
parted  to  its  fire-point  by  a  process  of  ‘  chilling  ’  during 
casting.  This  gives  it  a  great  power  of  penetration  inta 
iron  plates,  etc. 
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These  are  typical  of  the  British  service.  In  America,  in¬ 
ventors,  James  and  Head  among  the  earliest,  have  given 
much  attention  to  hollow  projectiles.  In  1856  Read  pro¬ 
duced  a  shell  with  a  wrought-iron  cup  or  washer  imbedded 
in  a  groove  in  the  shell.  This  would  tend  to  expand  and 
take  the  rifling  of  the  gun,  and  prevent  windage.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  weakness  of  lead  as  a  jacket,  Hubbel,  in  1860, 
reinforced  the  same  by  including  in  it  a  wire  coil.  In 
1861  Parrott  introduced  a  shell  with  a  brass  or  iron  cup  at 
the  base,  which  under  pressure  of  the  exploding  charge 
was  forced  into  the  grooves.  The  cup  was  swaged  with 
projectiles  so  as  to  fit  the  grooves  of  the  bore  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Hotchkiss  1862  surrounded  the  rear-end  of  his 
shell  with  a  soft  metal  ring,  expanded  in  firing  by  an  an¬ 
nular  wedge  or  species  of  sabot,  which  wedge-like  seg¬ 
ment  formed  a  third  section  of  the  shell.  The  same 
inventor  1865  modified  this  missile  by  introducing  a  pack¬ 
ing  of  elastic  material  to  modify  the  action  of  the  annular 
wedge.  In  1861  Dahlgren  placed  projections  upon  the 
shell  to  fit  the  rifling,  and  also  gave  it  a  soft  metal  sabot  to 
prevent  windage. 

As  regards  the  use  of  high  explosives  for  bursting  charges 
various  attempts  (Shaffner  1866,  and  within  a  few  years 
Lieut.  Graydon  and  others)  have  been  made  to  utilize  these 
by  protecting  them  from  shock.  The  explosive  is  sub¬ 
divided  and  packed  in  elastic  material  to  prevent  the  blow 
of  the  powder,  or  friction  and  concussion  with  the  sides  of 
the  barrel,  from  exploding  it  in  the  gun.  Such  accident 
has  already  happened  several  times. 

The  Zalinski  shell  used  with  the  Pneumatic  Dynamite 
Gun  (q.v.)  is  of  a  distinct  order,  and  is  really  an  aerial 
torpedo.  It  is  of  thin  metal,  with  a  fuse  arranged  to  work 
by  time,  on  percussion,  or  on  immersion  in  water.  The 
explosive  and  fuse  are  carried  in  the  shell  proper,  while  a 
tail  of  wood  or  metal  is  attached  to  the  rear-end  to  keep 
it  from  losing  its  alignment  or  ‘balloting.’  Great 
accuracy  has  been  attained  with  it  on  known  ranges. 

The  present  effort  is  to  secure  penetration;  and  armor¬ 
piercing  shells  of  steel,  of  special  brand  and  specially 
treated,  are  a  subject  of  trial  and  experiment  (1891).  The 
introduction  of  improved  armor-plate  has  made  the 
problem  more  difficult  of  solution. 

SHELLAC,  or  Shell-lac,  n.  shel'lak  [Ger.  schell-lack — 
lack,  varnish  (see  Lac  1)]:  crude  lac-resin  formed  into  thip 
cakes  after  being  melted  and  strained  (see  Lac). 
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SHELLEY,  shel'i,  Percy  Bysshe:  1792,  Aug.  4 — 1822, 
July;  b.  Field  Place,  Dear  Horsham,  Sussex,  England; 
eldest  son  of  Timothy  S.  (afterward  Sir  Timothy  S.,  Bart.), 
representative  of  an  old  Sussex  family.  His  earlier  education 
he  received  at  home  with  his  sisters.  About  the  age  of  ten, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  near  Brentford,  and  three  years 
later  transferred  to  Eton.  Shy  and  sensitive,  yet  self-willed 
and  unsubmissive,  he  suffered  from  the  harsh  discipline 
of  masters  and  the  tyranny  of  his  ruder  associates.  In  his 
refusal  to  fag  at  Eton,  he  gave  early  indication  of  that 
passionate  impatience  of  every  form  of  compulsion  not  ap¬ 
proving  itself  to  his  reason  which  through  life  distinguished 
him  and  found  expression  in  his  writings.  1810,  Apr.,  he 
eutered  University  College,  Oxford.  Even  thus  early,  he 
had  become  an  advanced  free-thinker;  and  a  pamphlet, 
The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  which  he  circulated — and  was 
supposed  to  have  written — during  the  second  year  of  his 
college  course,  led  to  his  expulsion  from  Oxford.  This  so 
irritated  his  father,  that  for  some  time  he  declined  to  re¬ 
ceive  him;  and  on  his  runaway  marriage  1811,  Sep.,  to 
Harriet  Westbrook,  beautiful  daughter  of  a  retired  inn¬ 
keeper,  the  estrangement  between  them  became  complete, 
the  old  gentleman  consenting  to  allow  his  son  a  liberal 
yearly  income,  but  never  afterward  having  any  intercourse 
with  him.  S.’s  marriage  was  in  its  issue  tragical.  In  1813 
a  separation  took  place  between  him  and  his  wife,  who, 
with  two  children,  returned  to  the  care  of  her  father;  and 
three  years  later  the  unhappy  woman  drowned  herself. 
The  refinements  of  intellectual  sympathy  which  poets  desire 
in  their  spouses,  S.  failed  to  find  in  his  wife,  but  for  a  time 
he  seems  to  have  lived  with  her  not  unhappily;  nor  to  the 
last — though  some  bickerings  arose  between  them— had  he 
any  fault  to  allege  against  her,  except  such  negative  ones 
as  might  be  implied  in  his  meeting  a  woman  whom  he 
liked  better.  The  preferred  one  was  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Godwin  (1797-1851),  daughter  of  the  celebrated  William 
Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  with  whom,  1814,  S. 
travelled  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  who  afterward 
became  his  second  wife  in  an  unusually  happy  union.  She 
was  author  of  the  remarkable  novel  Frankenstein,  whose 
hero,  a  profound  student  of  nature,  discovers  the  secret  of 
creating  life,  and  produces  n  monster  whose  history,  though 
wild  and  horrible,  is  invested  with  a  strong  human  interest. 
On  the  death  of  S.’s  first  wife,  he  laid  claim  to  his  children, 
this  claim  their  grandfather  Mr.  Westbrook,  successfully 
resisted  at  law  on  the  ground  of  S.’s  atheism,  as  exhibited 
in  the  poem  of  Queen  Mab,  printed  a  year  or  two  before  for 
private  circulation. 

In  1815,  living  at  Bishopsgete,  near  Windsor,  A  wrote 
Alastor,  one  of  the  most  finished  and  characteristic  of  his 
works;  followed  by  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  composed  1817  at 
Marlow.  In  the  interval,  during  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  he 
had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron,  with  whom 
afterward  in  Italy  he  had  much  invfnrat?  intercourse. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  S^hr-er^nd  with  his  wife, 
the  suicides  occurred — first  of  Fatny  \Vo\. -h  omecraft,  Mrs. 
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S.’s  sister;  then  of  Harriet  S.,  his  former  wife.  In  1818, 
Mar.,  S.  left  England  finally — as  it  proved — to  proceed  to 
Italy;  and  during  that  and  the  following  year,  chiefly  while 
resident  in  Rome,  he  produced  what  may  rank  as  liis  two 
finest  poems— the  grand  lyrical  drama  of  Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound  and  the  tragedy  of  The  Cenci.  While  at  Venice  with 
Lord  Byron  1820,  he  wrote  Julian  and  Maddalo,  a  record 
in  enduring  verse  of  an  interesting  conversation  of  the  dis- 
cussional  kind  between  the  noble  poet  and  himself.  His 
other  works  of  chief  importance  are:  Hosalind  and  Helen, 
begun  before  he  left  England;  The  Witch  of  the  Atlas, 
written  1819;  Epipsychidion ;  Adonais  (lament  on  the  death 
of  Keats);  and  Hellas  (lyrico-dramatic  burst  of  exultation 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  war  of  liberty) — all  three  dat¬ 
ing  1821.  The  winter  of  1821  S.  passed  at  Pisa;  and  in 
the  April  following  he  established  himself  near  Lerici,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  His  fondness  for  boating  had  through 
life  amouuted  to  a  passion,  and  here  he  indulged  it  to  the 
full.  1822,  July  8,  in  the  company  of  an  ex-naval  friend, 
Mr.  Williams,  he  sailed  from  Leghorn,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  welcome  liis  friend  Leigh  Hunt  to  Italy,  and  was  lost 
in  a  sudden  squall  ou  his  voyage  homeward.  The  bodies 
were,  after  some  time,  washed  ashore,  and  were  burned,  as 
the  quarantine  law  of  the  country  required,  in  presence  of 
Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  another  intimate  friend, 
Trelawney.  S.’s  ashes  were  carefully  preserved,  and  lie 
buried  in  the  new  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome. 

S.’s  opinions,  religious,  social,  and  political,  often  were 
crude  and  were  everywhere  expressed  with  reckless  vehe¬ 
mence.  There  was  in  them  much  that  might  reasonably 
offend.  Naturally  they  roused  against  him  a  storm  of 
obloquy;  also  they  made  him  throughout  life  the  mark  of 
slanders.  Chiefly  to  this  evil  repute  it  is  to  be  attributed 
that,  while  he  lived,  his  genius  met  no  wide  appreciation. 
It  has  been  amply  recognized  since;  though  his  philosoph¬ 
ical  principles,  avowedly  anti-Christian  and  anti-social,  and 
his  practical  life,  defiant  of  all  moral  standards  recognized 
in  civilized  society,  have  neither  gained  nor  deserved  a 
reputable  standing.  As  a  poet,  in  sustained  lyrical  impetuos¬ 
ity  S.  surpasses  every  other  writer  of  his  day;  his  diction 
is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  opulence  than  for  the  ex¬ 
pressive  subtlety  and  precision  with  which  it  defines  the 
nicest  refinements  of  feeling  and  thought;  and  his  page 
flashes  with  imagery  like  a  royal  robe  rich  with  gems.  But 
too  often,  while  he  dazzles,  he  bewilders;  he  is  fond  of 
supersubtie  abstractions,  unsubstantial  as  clouds  or  dreams; 
and  frequently  in  reading  him  we  seem  merely  U>  be  look¬ 
ing  on  wreaths  of  rainbow-colored  mist.  This  want  of 
clear  and  firm  outlines  is  more  or  less  felt  throughout  all 
his  larger  works,  except  The  Cenci,  in  which  a  terrible  story 
Df  real  life  is  dramatized  with  consummate  vigor  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  treatment.  The  rest  of  his  poems  concern  them¬ 
selves  mostly  not  with  the  world  as  it  is  or  has  been,  but 
with  a  perfected  world  which  is  to  be.  His  prose  is  ranked 
by  critics  on  an  equality  with  his  poetry.  In  his  later 
works,  some  have  found  indications  of  a  vague  Pantheism. 
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The  most  complete  edition  of  S.’s  works  is  that  by  J.  Bux 
ton  Form’an  (4  vols.  Poems,  4  vols.  Prose,  1880).  See 
Trelawney’s  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and 
Byron  (1858);  the  Shelley  Memorials ,  by  Lady  Shelley  (1859); 
Shelley's  Early  Life,  by  D.  MacCarthy  (1872);  and  Lives  by 
T.  Medwin  (1847),  T.  J.  Hogg  (1858),  G.  Barnet  Smith 
(1877),  J.  A.  Symonds  (1878),  and  J.  C.  Jeafferson  (1885). 

By  common  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  S.  was 
gentle  and  lovable,  and  of  large-flowing  charity.  He  was 
enthusiastic,  generous,  fervid,  courageous,  with  strong  re* 
jection  of  authority  and  refusal  of  restraint;  full  of  a  pas 
sion  of  philanthropy,  and  with  a  great  love  for  the  abstract 
good. 

SHELL-GUN:  term  belonging  to  the  past,  as  in  modern 
rifled  artillery  all  guns  fire  shells.  Before  their  introduc¬ 
tion,  however,  shells  were  fired  from  guns  of  large  bore 
and  proportionately  small  thickness  of  metal,  not  differing 
materially  from  howitzers,  except  that  they  had  greater 
length. 

SHELTA,  n.  shel’ta:  an  ancient  Celtic  language,  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  tinkers,  but  extensively  understood  and 
spoken  by  most  of  the  confirmed  tramps  and  vagabonds  in 
Great  Britain. 

SHELTER,  n.  shelter  [a  corruption  of  OE.  sheld-trume, 
a  body  of  troops,  a  guard — from  AS.  scild-truma,  lit,  a 
shield-troop — from  scild,  a  shield;  truma,  a  troop:  Dan. 
s/cjul,  cover,  shelter:  Icel.  skyla,  to  cover,  to  protect]:  that 
which  covers  or  protects  from  external  injury  or  attack; 
one  who  protects  or  defends; "state  of  being  covered;  au 
asylum;  a  refuge;  a  temporary  shed  or  hut:  V.  to  cover 
or  protect  from  injury  or  attack;  to  defend;  to  betake  to  a 
place  of  safety;  to  afford  protection  to;  to  hide  from  notice; 
to  harbor.  Shel  tering,  imp  Shel  tered,  pp.  -terd. 
Shel  terless,  a.  - ter-les ,  without  shelter  or  protection. — 
Syn.  of  ‘shelter,  n.’:  asylum;  refuge;  retreat;  sanctuary; 
covert;  security;  protection;  defense;  guardian;  protector; 
defender. 

SHELTER  ISLAND:  island  and  town  in  Suffolk 
co.,  N.  Y.;  in  Gardiner’s  Bay,  near  the  e.  extremity  of 
Long  Island;  £  m.  from  Greenport;  6  m.  long;  8,000  acres. 
It  has  excellent  fishing  and  bathing,  fine  yachting  facilities, 
and  ample  hotel  accommodations  for  a  summer  resort.  The 
island  was  originally  the  home  of  the  Manhasset  Indians, 
was  settled  as  a  part  of  Conn.  1652.  Pop.  (1900)  1,666, 

SHELTIE,  n.  shel'il  [corruption  of  Shetland]  :  a  pony  of 
a  small  breed  from  the  Shetland  or  Orkney  Islands;  also 
called  a  Srolt,  sholt. 

SHELVE,  SHELVY:  see  under  Shelf. 

SHEM,  ohem:  eldest  son  of  Noah :  see  Semitic. 

SHEMAKHA,  che-md' kd:  former  name  for  what  is  now 
known  as  the  govt,  of  Baku,  occupying  the  s  e.  portion  of 
Transcaucasia;  14,915  sq.  m.  North  of  the  Kur,  and 
around  its  mouth,  the  surface  is  level,  low,  and  fruitful, 
though  little  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  Only  by 
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the  towns  and  seaports,  and  in  the  village  in  their  vicin¬ 
ity,  are  agriculture  and  industry  pursued.  The  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  are  inhabited  by  a  rude,  predatory  people. 
Pop.  (1880)  540,800;  (1889)  744,930;  (1897)  789,659. 

SHEMA'KHA:  city,  cap.  of  one  of  the  six  circles  in  the 
govt,  of  Baku,  about  70  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  town  of  Baku. 
Formerly  a  thriving  town,  with  silk  and  other  manufact¬ 
ures,  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  1859.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  rebuilt,  it  was  again  destroyed  almost  entirely  by 
another  earthquake  1872.  Pop.  (1897)  20,000. 

SHEMIT'IC:  see  Semitic. 

SHENANDOAH,  shen-dn-do'  a:  post-borough  in  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co.,  Penn.;  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  12  m.  n.  of 
Pottsville.  It  is  in  one  of  the  richest  anthracite  coal 
regions  of  the  state,  and  in  busy  seasons  has  mined  and 
shipped  more  than  1,000,000  tons  annually.  It  contains  18 
churches,  1  theatre,  2  public  halls,  gas  and  electric  light 
plants,  2  nat.  banks  (cap.  $200,000),  and  1  daily  and  3 
other  newspapers.  In  1894-5  it  had  4,500  children  of 
school  age  (6-21  years),  of  whom  2,879  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools.  There  were  8  public  school  buildings, 
with  accommodations  for  3,178  pupils;  54  teachers; 
school  property  valued  at  $110,000;  receipts  $50,629,  and 
expenditures,  $56,746;  pupils  enrolled  1901,  3,100.  Pop. 
(1880)  10,147;  (1890)  15,944;  (1900)  20,231. 

SHENANDOAH,  shen-dn-dd'a,  River:  in  Va.,  largest 
tributary  to  the  Potomac,  draining  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  principal  range  of 
the  Alleghanies.  It  rises  in  two  branches  near  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  runs  n.e.  to  the  Potomac,  170  m.,  being 
navigable  for  small  boats  100  m.  In  the  civil  war,  this 
valley  was  the  scene  of  numerous  conflicts,  was  sue* 
cessively  occupied  by  the  opposing  armies,  and  finally  laid 
waste  by  Gen.  Sheridan  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

SHEND,  v.  shend  [AS.  scendan,  to  confound,  to  shame: 
Ger.  schande,  disgrace,  shame]:  in  OE.,  to  ruin;  to  spoil; 
to  disgrace;  to  degrade;  to  reproach;  to  crush;  to  over¬ 
power.  ShendTng,  imp.  Shend'ed,  or  Shent,  pp.  dis¬ 
graced;  degraded. 

SHENDY,  shen'de:  town  of  Africa,  in  Lower  Nubia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  100  m.  in  direct  line  below 
Khartoum.  At  its  markets,  two  of  which  take  place  every 
week,  a  large  variety  of  articles  e.2\.  wheat,  straw,  salt, 
and  cotton  goods,  are  sold.  Near  the  town  the  finest 
senna  is  obtained.  In  1889  almost  the  entire  pop.  of  the 
town  and  district  perished  by  famine. 

SHEN-SEE,  shen-se':  province  of  China,  s.  of  Mongolia; 
32° — 40°  n.  lat.,  106° — 111°  e.  long.;  bounded  e.  by  the 
Hoang-Ho  river.  It  yields  iron,  porphyry,  jasper,  gold, 
copper,  millet,  musk,  ginseng,  and  timber.  Military  and 
agricultural  implements  and  felt  for  soldiers’  clothing  are 
manufactured.  Its  chief  city  is  Se-Gan  Foo  (cl.v.).  Pod, 
of  province  12,200,456. 
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SHENSTONE,  shen'ston,  William:  1714-1763,  Feb. 
11;  b.  Leasowes,  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire,  England;  son 
of  Thomas  S.  and  his  wife  Anne  Penn.  In  1732  he  was 
sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  English  poetry.  In  1737  he  published 
without  his  name  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  verse; 
1741,  appeared  his  Judgment  of  Hercules;  1742,  The  School¬ 
mistress,  the  work  by  which  chiefly  he  is  remembered.  In 
1745,  his  parents  being  dead,  he  established  himself  on  his 
property  of  the  Leasowes,  where  he  busied  himself  with 
landscape  gardening,  and  such  was  his  success  in  beauti¬ 
fying  his  little  estate  with  diversified  surface  and  laby¬ 
rinthine  paths  and  winding  waters,  that  it  attracted 
visitors  from  all  quarters,  and  brought  him  more  fame 
than  his  poetry.  Thus,  however,  he  was  brought  into 
serious  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  his  last  years. 

S.  sought  to  lead  an  Arcadian  life,  and  to  write  as  a 
recluse.  The  Schoolmistress,  which  has  secured  for  its 
author  a  permanent  place  among  minor  English  poets,  is 
written  in  the  stanza  and  antique  manner  of  Spenser’s 
Faery  Queen  ;  and  in  the  contrast  between  the  stateliness 
of  the  vehicle,  and  the  familiar  and  homely  quality  of  the 
subject,  with  the  graphic  truth  of  its  treatment,  there  is 
a  singular  charm.  His  other  works  are  mostly  insignifi¬ 
cant;  except  his  Pastoral  Ballad,  which  has  touches  of 
exquisite  tenderness  and  truth  of  sentiment  expressed  in  a 
simple  and  appropriate  melody. 

SHEOL,  n.  she' dl  (LXX.  Hades,  Thanatos,  Vulg.  Inferi } 
Hebrew  term  of  very  frequent  occurrence  (65  times)  in  the 
Old  Test.,  and  rendered  by  the  Authorized  Version:  grave, 
hell,  or  pit.  Its  derivation  is  doubtful:  while  some  con¬ 
nect  it  with  a  root  denoting  to  seek,  others  derive  it  from 
a  root  ‘to  dig  out,’  ‘to  hollow’  (compare  Ger.  Holle). 
The  use  of  the  word  in  the  original  seems  to  prove  a 
fluctuation  of  the  dogma  respecting  the  world  to  come, 
during  the  various  periods  represented  in  the  successive 
special  epochs  represented  by  the  Old  Test.  Sometimes 
it  stands  unmistakably  for  ‘  tomb,’  although  our  notions 
of  an  artificially  prepared  grave  do  not  originally  beloug  to 
it;  at  other  times,  it  is  the  abode  of  disembodied  spirits, 
whether  good  or  evil.  It  is  the  place  whither  the  dead  go 
to  be  united  with  their  ‘  people,’  their  ’ancestors,’  friends, 
and  all  the  departed.  It  was  spoken  of  as  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  or  below  the  ocean— a  dismal,  dark  place,  like 
the  Orcus,  or  Tartarus  of  the  heathen:  it  has  gates  and 
bars,  it  has  chambers,  valleys,  and  rivers,  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants— the  shadows — ( Rephaim  =  feeble  ones),  who  ordi¬ 
narily  enjoy  deep  repose  in  this  ‘  reign  of  silence,’  are 
troubled  by  being  called  up  to  the  surface,  or  tremble  at 
the  arrival  among  them  of  some  great  tyrant  from  the 
earth.  As  the  receptacle  of  all  things,  it  contains  the 
shadows  even  of  trees  and  kingdoms.  It  is  described  as 
all-devouring,  remorseless,  insatiable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  ai  idea — however  vague — if  not 
of  immortality,  'in  the  modern  sense,  yet  of  "some  state 
after  life  among  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the  earliest  times. 


SHEPARD. 

For  the  Gehenna  (Ge-Hinom)  of  the  New  Test.,  see  Hell: 
for  the  Heb.  Sheol  of  the  Old  Test,  as  more  or  less  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Gr.  Hades  of  the  New  Test.,  see  Hades. 

SHEPARD,  shep'erd,  Charles  Upham,  ll.  d.  :  miner¬ 
alogist:  1804.  June  29 — 1886,  May  1;  b.  Little  Compton, 
R.  I.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  Coll.  1824;  assisted  Prof. 
Silliman  1827-31;  lectured  on  nat.  history  at  Yale  1830-47; 
prof,  of  chemistry  in  S.  C.  State  Medical  College  1834-61; 
prof,  of  chemistry  and  nat.  history  in  Amherst  1845-52, 
and  lecturer  on  nat.  history  till  1877.  He  made  a  report  to 
the  govt,  on  sugar-culture  in  the  south  1833;  discovered 
important  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  near  Charleston; 
and  assisted  in  the  geol.  survey  of  Conn.  1835.  He  dis¬ 
covered  several  new  minerals,  and  made  valuable  collec¬ 
tions  of  minerals  and  meteorites,  which  were  secured  by 
Amherst  College.  He  prepared  several  reports  on  the 
mines  of  the  United  States,  contributed  numerous  papers 
on  meteorites  and  other  scientific  subjects  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  and  pub.  Report  on  the  Geological  Surrey 
of  Connecticut  (1837);  and  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  (enlarged 
ed.  1855). 

SHEP'ARD,  Thomas  :  Puritan  minister  :  1605,  Nov.  5— 
1649,  Aug.  25  ;  b.  Towcester,  England.  He  graduated 
m. a.  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1627,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  in  1630  was  silenced 
for  non-conformity,  and  soon  afterward  became  tutor  and 
chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Darby.  In  1635  he 
emigrated  to  Mass.,  reaching  Boston  Oct.  3  ;  and  1636, 
Feb.,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Tlios.  Hooker  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Cambridge,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Harvard,  and 
during  his  life  took  active  interest  in  its  welfare.  Among 
his  works  are  New  England's  Lamentation  for  Old  Eng¬ 
land's  Errors  (Loudon  1645)  ;  The  Sound  Believer  (1645)  ; 
The  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel  Breaking  forth  upon  the 
Indians  in  New  England  (London  1648)  ;  Theses  Sabbatic 
(1649).  He  died  at  Cambridge.  He  left  many  manuscripts, 
including  an  autobiography,  which  with  his  published 
works  appeared  in  3  vols.  in  Boston  1853,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life  and  character  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alger.  Cotton  Mather 
published  a  life  of  S.  in  Magnalia  Christi  Americana . 

SHEP'ARD,  William  :  soldier  :  1737,  Dec.  1 — 1817, 
Nov.  11  ;  b.  near  Boston.  He  served  in  the  provincial 
army  1757-63,  reaching  the  rank  of  capt.,  and  taking  part 
in  the  battles  of  Fort  William  and  Crown  Point.  He  wras 
appointed  col.  iu  the  revolutionary  army  1777,  and  served 
through  the  war,  gaining  reputation  for  bravery.  As 
brig.  gen.  of  militia  he  defended  the  arsenal  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  at  the  time  of  Shay’s  rebellion.  He  was  a  member 
of  congress  1797-1803. 


SHEPHERD— SHEPHERD’S  DOG. 

SHEPHERD,  d.  shep'erd  [from  sheep,  and  herd] :  a  man 
employed  in  tending  sheep  while  pasturing;  a  swain;  some¬ 
times  applied  to  a  pastor  or  minister  of  the  gospel.  Shep'- 
herdess,  n .-<?«,  a  female  who  attends  sheep  while  past  uring. 
Shepherd’s  crook  or  staff,  a  rod  or  staff  armed  with  a 
blunt  iron  hook.  Shepherd  kings,  auc.  race  of  kings  who 
are  said  to  have  conquered  Egypt,  called  usually  Hyksos 
(q.v.).  Shepherd’s  purse,  common  weed  (see  below). 
Shepherd’s  rod  or  staff,  a  plant  known  as  the 
Teasel  (q.v.), 

SHEP'HERD’S  DOG,  or  Sheep-dog:  most  useful  and 
valuable  of  all  kinds  of  dog,  and  employed  by  shepherds 
throughout  Europe  and  in  the  countries  colonized  from 
Europe,  also  in  parts  of  Asia,  to  assist  them  in  tending 
their  flocks.  Without  it,  the  shepherd  would  be  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  the  great  number  of  sheep  often  under 
his  charge;  and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  shepherds  would  more  than  cancel  the  profits  of 
sheep-farming.  That  the  dog  was  employed  in  tending 
sheep  in  very  ancient  times,  we  learn  from  the  allusion  to 
Win  dogs  of  the  flock  in  Job  xxx.  1.  Button  imagined  the 
shepherd  s  dog  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  domesticated 
dogs;  but  was  unable  to  show  ground  for  the  opinion. 
The  8.  D.  shows  nearly  the  same  characters  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  though  there  are  slight  diversities  in  different 
countries,  as  between  that  of  England  and  that  of  Scotland 
known  as  the  Collie.  It  is  of  medium  size — differences  of 
size,  however,  being  among  the  characteristics  of  different 
races;  of  rather  slender  form,  with  a  rather  sharp  muzzle; 
the  ears  erect,  or,  in  some  races,  drooping  at  the  tip;  the 
hair  soft,  long,  shaggy,  and  somewhat  waved;  the  tail 
slightly  pendulous,  more  or  less  recurved,  and  very  bushy; 
the  feet  well  protected  by  hair  so  as  to  be  adapted  for 
rough  ground.  The  eye  is  very  bright  and  intelligent, 
though  the  ordinary  demeanor  of  the  animal  is  remarkably 
calm  and  quiet.  No  kind  of  dog  is  more  intelligent,  and 
perhaps  none  so  docile;  as  is  shown  by  its  ready  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  its  master,  its  prompt  obedience 
to  his  word  or  gesture,  and  its  evident  knowledge  of  what 
is  requisite  to  be  done.  A  S.  D.  exerts  the  utmost  care  to 
prevent  sheep  from  straying  off  the  road  along  which  they 
are  being  driven,  and  sets  itself,  often  of  its  own  accord, 
to  watch  any  gate  or  gap  in  the  fence,  or  goes  immediately 
to  bring  back  stragglers.  It  is  equally  useful  on  the  bleak 
moor  or  wild  mountain,  readily  going  for  sheep,  and 
bringing  them  from  a  distance.  The  sheep  become  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  evidently  regard  it  as  a 
friend,  though  the  appearance  of  any  other  dog  would 
alarm  them  at  once.  It  knows  the  sheep  of  the  flock  which 
it  is  required  to  attend,  and  even  in  a  crowded  market 
adroitly  separates  them  from  others  with  which  they  have 
become  mingled.  Its  remembrance  of  places  is  obviously 
accurate;  and  a  dog  which  has  found  great  difficulty  in 
conducting  sheep  through  crowded  thoroughfares,  does  his 
work  in  the  same  locality  much  better  on  subsequent  occa¬ 
sions.  The  intelligence  of  the  S.  D.  has  sometimes  been 


SHEPHERD'S  PURSE-SHEPLEY. 

proved  remarkably  by  dishonest  masters  employing  them 
to  steal  sheep.  More  frequent  instances  are  on  record  of 
the  S.  D.  conducting  a  flock  of  sheep  safely  home  for 
many  miles,  unaccompained  by  the  shepherd.  The  S.  D. 
is  allectionate,  and  becomes  strongly  attached  to  its  master, 
but  is  generally  shy  to  strangers.  It  is  very  muscular  and 


Shepherd’s  Dog,  or  Collie. 


active.  The  southern  sheep  dog  has  shorter  hair  and  a 
shorter  tail  than  the  northern  one.  The  S.  D.  is  often 
crossed  with  other  kinds  of  dog,  particularly  with  the 
pointer  and  setter;  and  such  dogs  may  be  used  both  as 
shepherds’  dogs  or  for  pursuit  of  game.  The  Drover's  Dog, 
if  not  a  distinct  variety,  is  such  a  cross:  it  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  cruel  in  temper. 

SHEPHERD’S  PURSE  (CapseUa-iovmtrty  Thlaspi— 
Bursa  Pastoris ):  annual  plant  of  nat.  order  Cruciferce ,  a 
most  abundant  weed,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few 
plants  found  over  almost  the  whole  world,  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  almost  all  soils  and  climates.  It  is  a  very  variable 
plant,  3  inches  to  2  ft.  in  height,  with  root-leaves  more  or 
less  pinnatifid,  all  the  leaves  more  or  less  toothed,  and 
rough  with  hairs.  The  root-leaves  spread  closely  along 
the  ground.  The  flowers  are  white  and  diminutive.  The 
pouch,  from  which  the  English  name  seems  derived,  is 
laterally  compressed,  and  somewhat  heart-shaped. 

SHEPLEY,  shep'li,  George  Forster,  ll.d.  :  soldier; 
1819,  Jan.  1—1878,  July  20;  b.  Saco,  Me.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  Coll.  1837;  wTas  admitted  tothebar  1840,  and 
practiced  in  Bangor  and  Portland,  Me.  He  was  U.  S 
dist.-atty.  1853-61;  delegate  to  the  national  democratic 
convention  i860;  commissioned  col.  12th  Me.  vols.  1861; 
took  part  with  Gen.  Butler  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
and  was  appointed  milit.  commandant  and  acting  mayor 
of  the  city.  In  1862  he  was  made  brig. -gen.  and  milit. 
gov.  of  La.;  commanded  the  milit.  dist.  of  Ya.  and  N.  C. 
1864;  served  with  the  Army  of  the  James  1864-5,  and  was 
first  milit.  gov.  of  Richmond.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
law  practice  in  Me.,  and  was  U.  S.  circuit  judge  1869  till 
his  death. 


SHEPPEY—  SHERBROOKE. 

SHEPPEY,  shep'pl,  Isle  of:  portion  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  England;  insulated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Swale, 
an  arm  of  the  estuary  of  the  Medway;  nine  m.  long,  and 
four  m.  broad.  In  early  times  its  dimensions  were  much 
greater,  but  the  sea  has  encroached  upon,  and  is  gradually 
eating  away  the  n.  shore,  which  is  lined  by  cliffs  of  Lorn 
don  clay  60  to  80  ft.  in  height.  The  church  of  Minster, 
formerly  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  is  now  on  the  n. 
coast.  Great  numbers  of  interesting  fossils  are  found  in 
the  London  clay,  of  which  the  whole  island  is  com¬ 
posed.  In  the  n.  of  the  island,  corn  is  grown,  but  the  s. 
districts,  which  are  low,  are  laid  out  in  grass..  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  massed  in  the  seaport  of 
Sheerness  (q.v.). 

SHEPTON  MALLET,  shep'ton  mdl'et,  local  pron. 
shep'on:  ancient  market-town  of  Somersetshire,  England; 
5  m.  e.s.e.  of  Wells.  Its  grammar  school  was  founded 
1627.  Worsted  stockings,  crape,  serge,  and  velvets  are 
manufactured.  It  contains  several  large  breweries.  Pod. 
(1871)  5,149;  (1881)  5,322;  (1891)  5,501;  (1901)  6,000. 

SHERBET,  n.  sher'bet  [Ar.  shariat,  a  drink  or  sip,  a 
beverage — from  shariba,  to  drink:  It.  sorbetio;  F.  sorbet]: 
favorite  beverage  in  the  East,  taking  the  place  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  drinks  forbidden  in  Mohammedan  countries.  It  is 
composed  of  the  juice  of  various  fruits  sweetened  and 
flavored;  in  England,  made  usually  from  white  sugar,  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  tartaric  acid,  and  a  flavoring  essence.  In 
this  country  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  ices  used  for  dessert. 

SHERBORNE,  sher'bern :  market-town  of  Dorsetshire, 
England;  on  the  river  Yeo,  18  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dorchester. 
It  was  the  Saxon  Scireburn,  1  clear  brook.’  The  King’s 
School,  founded  1550,  has  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1,000 
a  year,  and  several  exhibitions  tenable  at  either  of  the 
great  English  universities.  There  are  several  silk-throw¬ 
ing  mills.  Pop  (1881)  5,053;  (1891)  3,741. 

SHERBROOKE,  sher'bruk:  city  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Canada;  on  the  Magog  and  St.  Francis  rivers, 
and  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Passumpsic  Waterloo  and  Magog,  and  the  Que¬ 
bec  Central  railways;  101  m.  e.  of  Montreal,  121  m.  *.w. 
of  Quebec.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  agricultural 
region;  has  gas  and  electric  light  plants  and  good  water; 
derives  excellent  water-power  from  the  Magog  river,  which 
here  descends  120  ft.  within  a  m.;  and  has  numerous 
manufactories,  including  woolen-mills,  sawmills,  iron- 
foundries,  machine  shops,  and  bobbin,  corset,  furniture, 
and  carriage  factories.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  bp., 
and  has  a  palace,  cathedral,  and  two  district  churches,  and 
2  Anglican,  1  Meth.,  1  Presb.,  1  Congl.,  and  1  Bapt. 
churches.  There  are  13  hotels,  4  newspapers,  Rom.  Cath. 
hospital,  Prot.  hospital,  and  good  public  schools  under 
joint  Prot.  and  Rom.  Cath.  trustees.  S.  has  considerable 
export-trade  with  the  United  States  in  lumber,  pulp,  as¬ 
bestos,  and  live-stock.  Pop.  (1890)  10,000;  (1901)  11,765. 


SHERBROOKE— SHERIDAN. 

SHER'BROOKE,  Viscount:  see  Lowe,  Robert. 

SHERD,  n.  sherd  [see  Shard]:  a  fragment,  as  of  an 
earthenware  vessel. 

SIIERE  A'LI:  see  Afghanistan. 

SHERIDAN,  sher'i-dan,  Philip  Henry:  distinguished 
general  of  the  civil  war:  1831,  Mar.  6—1888,  Aug.  5;  b. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  (some  authorities  say  Somerset,  O. ) ;  of 
Irish  descent.  His  boyish  fondness  for  ‘  playing  soldier 1 
foreshadowed  his  military  bent.  He  worked  for  a  time  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  1848  secured  an  appointment  to  West 
Point  Milit.  Acad.,  but  did  not  graduate  till  1853,  having 
been  suspended  for  one  year  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with 
another  student.  On  graduation  he  was  appointed  2d 
lieut.  lsi  infantry;  went  into  garrison  at  Newport  Barracks, 
Ky. ;  was  ordered  to  Texas  1854;  and  served  in  Or.  and 
Wash.  Terr.  1855-61,  reaching  rank  of  capt.  1861,  May. 
He  found  his  way  east  in  the  fall;  acted  as  chief  quarter¬ 
master  and  commissary  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest  in 
the  winter  1861-2,  and  held  a  similar  position  at  Gen. 
Halleck’s  headquarters  in  the  Miss,  campaign;  but  resigned 
the  uncongenial  task,  and  became  col.  of  the  2d  Mich, 
cav.  1862,  May,  in  time  to  make  a  raid  on  Booneville  and 
assist  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  from  Corinth 
(q.v.).  He  defeated  a  superior  cavalry  force  at  Boone¬ 
ville  July  1;  and  was  appointed  brig.gen.  vols.,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  Perryville,  where  he  commanded  a  division,  Oct.  8; 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Nashville;  and  was  given  a  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  At  Murfreesboro 
(q.v.),  1862,  Dec.  31,  1863,  Jan.  2,  he  made  a  desperate 
resistance  when  division  after  division  had  been  driven 
back;  and  though  his  ammunition  gave  out  and  he  was 
forced  to  draw  back,  he  had  given  Rosecrans  time  to 
make  a  new  disposition  of  bis  troops,  and  to  defeat  Bragg’s 
project  of  crushing  the  Federal  right.  S.  was  appointed 
maj  gen.  vols.  to  date  from  this  battle. 

During  the  summer  he  was  engaged  in  skirmishes  against 
Van  Dorn  and  Forrest,  and  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mts. 
and  the  Tennessee  river  with  Rosecrans’s  army  in  pursuit 
of  Bragg.  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga(q  v.),  Sep.  19-20, 
his  division  made  desperate  resistance.  Gen.  Grant  super¬ 
seded  Rosecrans,  arriving  at  Chattanooga  Oct.  30,  and  S. 
was  prominent  in  the  battles  that  followed  (see  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Battles  of).  After  carrying  the  intrenchments 
at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge,  he  impetuously  pursued 
the  enemy  across  the  summit  and  down  the  other  side. 
In  this  action  first  he  attracted  the  special  attention  of  Gen. 
Grant,  who  declared  him  the  very  man  whom  be  wanted  to 
command  the  cavahy  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whither 
he  was  transferred  1864,  April  4.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  May  5-6,  and  May  9-24  with  his  accustomed 
skill  and  dash  conducted  a  raid  in  advance  of  tbe  main 
army  to  cut  off  the  Confederate  line  of  communication  with 
Richmond.  Duiiug  May,  June,  and  July,  he  fought  18 
battles,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  flanks  of  the  army 
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and  recon noitering  the  enemy’s  position.  At  Yellow 
Tavern,  May  11,  be  won  a  victory  over  the  cavalry  gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  The  battle  of  Hawes’s  Shop  took  place  May  28,  and 
Cold  Harbor  May  31.  June  7  two  divisions  of  cavalry 
under  S.  started  out  to  destroy  the  Virginia  Central  rail¬ 
road,  defeated  Wade  Hampton  June  11  near  Trevilian 
Station,  tore  up  the  railroad  east  and  west,  and  rejoined 
the  army  June  19. 

In  Aug.  S.  took  command  of  the  Middle  Milit.  division. 
The  work  before  him  was  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Va., 
destroy  the  stores,  and  relieve  the  apprehension  felt  at 
Washington.  The  opposing  armies  lay  near  each  other. 
The  Confederates,  commanded  by  Gen.  Early,  held  the  w. 
bank  of  Opequan  creek,  and  protected  Winchester.  Gen. 
Grant  visited  S.  at  this  time,  and,  finding  him  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  confident,  left  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  with 
him,  not  showing  the  plan  which  he  had  brought.  S. 
attacked  Early  at  the  crossing  of  the  Opequan  Sep.  19, 
and  drove  him  through  Winchester,  capturing  5,000 
prisoners;  overtook  him  and  again  defeated  him,  Sep.  22, 
at  Fisher’s  Hill,  pursuing  him  to  the  mountains,  and  dev¬ 
astating  the  valley  on  his  return.  These  actions  gained 
him  the  promotion  of  brig. gen.  U.  S.  A.  Early  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  troops  from  Gen.  Longstreet’s  command,  and 
Oct.  18,  by  a  rapid  and  secret  march,  he  surprised  the 
Union  troops.  S.  had  been  absent  in  Washington,  and  on 
his  return  had  reached  Winchester,  20  m.  from  the 
scene  of  struggle.  He  heard  the  sound  of  firing,  met 
stragglers  from  the  routed  Uuion  army,  and  quickly  com¬ 
prehended  the  situation.  Spurring  his  horse,  and  shouting 
to  the  retreating  soldiers,  ‘  Face  the  other  way,  boys ;  wTe 
are  going  back!’  he  galloped  to  the  front,  rode  up  and 
down  the  lines  to  inspire  the  men  with  his  presence,  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy  vigorously,  recaptured  prisoners  and 
arms,  and  turned  disaster  into  one  of  the  most  famous 
victories  (see  Cedar  Creek,  Battle  of).  S  was  made 
maj.gen.  U.  S.  A.  for  ‘personal  gallantry,  military  skill, 
and  just  confidence  in  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  his 
troops  ’  displayed  at  this  time.  After  driving  the  Con¬ 
federates  out,  S.  devastated  the  Shenandoah  valley,  de¬ 
stroying  barns,  crops,  and  factories;  in  Feb.  he  received 
the  thanks  of  congress  for  his  conduct  of  this  campaign. 

In  1865,  Feb.  27 — Mar.  24,  with  10,000  cavalry,  S. 
raided  the  country  from  Winchester  to  Petersburg,  de- 
stroyingthe  James  River  and  Kanawha  canal,  and  tearing 
up  and  burning  railroads  and  bridges.  At  Waynesboro  he 
assaulted  the  Confederate  works  under  Gen.  Early,  and 
secured  1,500  prisoners  and  11  pieces  of  artillery;  and 
Mar.  27  rejoined  Grant,  under  whose  direct  command  he 
was  engaged  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
till  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  forces.  Lee  had  sent  out  men 
to  protect  the  railway  connections  on  which  he  depended  for 
supplies.  S  attacked  them  near  Dinwiddie  Court-House, 
and  advanced  toward  Five  Forks,  but  Mar.  31  was  forced 
to  fall  back  to  Dinwiddie.  Being  reinforced  and  given 
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additional  command,  he  again  advanced  on  Five  Forks, 
Apr.  1,  and  utterly  routed  the  Confederates  (see  Five 
Forks,  Battle  of).  Lee  withdrew  from  Petersburg  the 
next  day.  S.  pursued  the  retreating  army;  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Sailors’  Creek  Apr.  6,  and  minor  engage¬ 
ments;  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army  at 
Appomattox  Court-House. 

He  took  command  of  the  milit.  division  of  the  Gulf 
1866.  July;  and  when  it  was  made  the  dept,  of  the  Gulf 
continued  in  command  till  1867,  Mar.;  was  in  charge  of 
the  La.  and  Tex.  milit.  dist.  Mar.— Sep.,  and  of  the  dept,  of 
the  Mo.  1867,  Sep. — 1869,  Mar.,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  where  he  carried  on  an  Indian  campaign. 
On  the  inauguration  of  Pres.  Grant,  1869,  Mar.  4,  S.  was 
promoted  lieut.geu.,  and  given  command  of  the  division 
of  the  Mo.,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  In  1870  he 
visited  Europe  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war;  in  1875  went  to  La.  to  repress  political  disturb¬ 
ances  there.  In  1883,  on  Sherman’s  resignation,  S  became 
gen. -in-chief  of  the  army,  and  in  1888.  by  special  act  of 
congress,  was  made  general,  which  rank  in  the  U.  S.  army 
had  previously  been  held  by  only  Washington,  Grant,  and 
Sherman. — S.  was  below  medium  height,  but  broad- 
shouldered,  and  with  a  self-possessed  and  resolute  bearing. 
He  was  admired  and  loved  by  his  men,  who  affectionately 
called  him  ‘  Little  Phil.’  He  died  at  Nonquitt,  Mass.,  and 
was  buried  in  the  national  cemetery  at  Arlington. 

SHER  IDAN,  Richard  Brinsley  Butler:  dramatist: 
1751,  Sep. — 1816,  July  7;  b.  Dublin;  second  son  of 
Thomas  S.,  lecturer  on  oratory  and  elocution,  and  com¬ 
piler  of  an  English  dictionary.  He  was  sent  to  school  at 
Harrow,  where  he  gave  no  promise  of  the  brilliancy 
which  lie  afterward  displayed.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  brought  up  to  any  regular  employment; 
and  after  his  elopement  and  marriage,  1773,  with  Miss 
Linley,  a  public  singer  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish¬ 
ment,  his  prospects  did  not  seem  bright,  especially  as 
he  insisted,  on  a  point  of  pride,  that  his  wife  should 
give  up  her  profession.  However,  he  found  means  to  take 
and  furnish  a  good  house  in  London,  to  which  his  own 
brilliant  social  qualities  and  his  wife’s  beauty  and  wit  drew 
a  large  number  of  people  prominent  in  society  or  in 
literature.  To  literature,  as  the  readiest  resource,  he  now 
betook  himself.  The  lighter  drama  was  the  sphere  which 
attracted  him,  and  1775,  Jan.,  his  first  comedy,  The  Rivals, 
was  produced.  Almost  a  failure  on  its  first  appearance, 
through  poor  acting  of  the  part  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger, 
this  piece  on  its  repetition  found  the  favor  with  the  public 
which  its  wit  and  vivacity  deserved,  and  which  it  has  re¬ 
tained  to  this  day.  It  made  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 
In  the  year  following,  S.  followed  up  his  success  by  a  farce 
of  no  very  great  merit,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the  Scheming 
Lieutenant,  and  a  second  comedy.  The  Duenna,  amid  the 
sparkling  dialogue  of  which  are  interspersed  some  songs 
of  exquisite  merit.  He  now  became,  in  some  unexplained 
manner — for  though  his  pieces  were  most  successful,  they 
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could  scarcely  have  brought  him  the  necessary  funds — 
part-proprietor  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Garrick’s 
half-share  was  purchased  (1776)  for  £35,000,  of  which  S. 
contributed  £10,000;  and  1777  his  School  for  Scandal  was 
produced  there.  This,  by  much  his  greatest,  or  at  least 
most  popular,  production,  instantlyleaped  into  the  popular¬ 
ity  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  His  other  works  for 
the  stage  were  the  inimitably  clever  farce,  The  Critic  (1779), 
and,  after  a  long  interval,  The  Stranger  and  Pizarro  (1798), 
both  adapted  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue.  During  this 
interval  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  politics.  S.’s  wit  and 
sprightliness  coruscated  in  society  as  brightly  as  in  his 
comedies;  he  was  an  admired  table-companion.  With 
Fox  (then  in  power)  and  his  wild  set,  these  gifts  made  him 
a  prime  favorite;  and  through  the  influence  of  Fox,  1780, 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Stafford. 
In  his  politics  he  faithfully  followed  Fox;  and  the  whig 
party  from  time  to  time  had  good  service  from  their  bril¬ 
liant  recruit.  He  never  failed  to  amuse  the  house;  and 
when  stirred  by  the  trumpet-call  of  a  great  occasion,  he 
was  capable  of  rising  to  heights  of  noble  eloquence.  In 
particular,  his  famous  speech  urging  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  (q.v).,  is  still  traditionally  remembered 
as  perhaps  the  grandest  triumph  of  oratory  in  that  stirring 
time  (see  W.  Fraser  Rae’s  Wilkes ,  Sheridan,  and  Fox, 
1874). 

In  1792,  S.  lost  his  wife;  and  three  years  later,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Ogle,  who  brought  him  £5.000— a  sum  to  S.  no 
doubt  welcome,  though  a  small  relief  to  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  in  which  he  had  now  become  involved,  and 
which  more  and  more  accumulated  on  him.  Always  gay 
and  improvident  he  did  not  improve  with  time.  His  later 
years  were  years  of  dismal  struggle,  of  which  debt,  duns, 
and  dissipation  may  furnish  a  convenient  alliterative  sum¬ 
mary.  His  health  failed  with  his  fortunes;  and  his  friends, 
not  finding  him  in  his  sickness  and  adversity  so  amusing 
as  formerly,  naturally  failed  him  also— notably  and  shame¬ 
fully,  the  Prince  Regent,  whose  dull  brains  over  the  wine- 
cup  he  had  so  often  brightened.  Some  honorable  excep¬ 
tions  there  were;  among  them  the  poets  Rogers  and 
Moore,  steadily  kind  to  him  to  the  last.  He  died  in  London. 

See  his  biography  by  Moore  (questioned  at  some  points 
by  some  writers);  Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  the  Comic  Writers ; 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Sheridan  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
series  (1883).  A  good  edition  of  his  works,  ed.  by  F.  Stain- 
forth,  was  pub.  1874. 

SHERIDAN,  Thomas:  1721-1788,  Aug.  14;  b.  Quilca, 
near  Dublin;  son  of  Thomas  S.,  d.d.,  and  father  of  the 
dramatist,  Richard  Brinsley  S.  After  education  at  Trin¬ 
ity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and  appearances  on  the  stage  there  and 
in  London,  in  both  which  places  he  was  also  manager  of 
theatres,  he  won  fame  as  lecturer  on  elocution  and  as  au¬ 
thor.  His  works  include  British  Education  (1756);  Lect¬ 
ures  on  Elocution  (1762);  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Reading 
(1775);  General  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Language  (1780,  2  vols., 
with  special  reference  to  pronunciation,  and  with  a  rhetor- 
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icar  grammar  prefixed);  Elements  of  English  (1789);  Lectures 
on  the  Reading  of  the  Church  Liturgy  (1829).  He  wrote  also 
a  life  of  Swift,  whose  works  he  edited. 

SHERIF,  or  Shereef,  she-ref  (properly  Scherif,  q.v.): 
among  Moslems,  title  of  a  descendant  of  Mohammed, 
through  his  daughter  Fatima  and  Ali.  The  title  is  inher¬ 
ited  from  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  side;  thus  the 
number  of  members  of  this  aristocracy  is  very  large  among 
the  Moslems.  The  men  have  the  privilege  of  wearing 
green  turbans,  the  women  green  veils,  and  they  mostly  avail 
themselves  of  this  outward  badge  of  nobility — the 
prophet’s  color— while  that  of  the  other  Moslems’  turbans  is 
white.  Many  of  these  sherifs  founded  dynasties  in  Africa; 
and  the  line  now  ruling  in  Fez  and  Morocco  boasts  this 
proud  designation. 

SHERIFF,  n.  sher'if[ AS.  scir-gerefa,  gov.  of  a  shire — 
from  scir,  a  shire:  gerefa,  a  reeve  or  sheriff  (see  Shire  and 
Reeve  1)]:  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  chief 
officer  of  a  county  or  shire,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws;  in  Scot.,  chief  civil  officer  of  a  county, 
Sometimes  of  a  city  or  burgh  which  is  itself  a  county, 
tvho  (unlike  the  sheriff  in  England  and  the  United  States) 
has  extensive  jurisdiction  as  a  judge  within  his  own  dis¬ 
trict,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters:  he  is  one  of  three 
county  officials  so  named,  all  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Sher'iffshtp,  n.  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff;  also 
Sher  iffdom,  n.  and  Sher  iffalty,  n.  -dl-ti.  Sheriff- 
depute,  in  Scot.,  formerly  a  sheriff  who  acted  for  the 
hereditary  or  high  sheriff,  whose  office  corresponded  very 
nearly  to  the  modern  sheriff-substitute,  but  who  is  now, 
since  the  abolition  of  hereditary  sheriffs,  the  principal 
sheriff  of  a  county.  Sheriff-officer,  in  Scot.,  one  who 
is  charged  with  arrests  and  the  service  of  processes,  etc.; 
a  catch- poll.  Sheriff-principal,  in  Scotland,  the  lord- 
lieut.  of  the  county.  Sheriff-substitute,  in  Scot.,  a 
civil  officer  or  judge  under  the  sheriff-depute.  -Sheriff’s 
clerk,  in  Scotland,  the  registrar  of  the  sheriff’s  court, 
having  charge  of  its  records — The  Sheriff,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  is  an  officer  whose  duties  are  now 
chiefly  ministerial.  The  office  is  of  great  antiquity,  one  of 
the  few  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Saxon  times,  and  it 
appears  originally  to  have  been  the  same  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland.  The  S.  was  (under  the  earl  and  next  to 
the  bishop)  the  chief  man  of  the  shire,  and  seems  to  have 
possessed  unlimited  jurisdiction  to  keep  the  peace;  to  have 
presided  in  all  the  courts;  to  have  punished  all  crimes,  and 
nave  redressed  all  civil  wrongs.  This  extensive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  has  been  gradually  infringed  upon,  partly  by  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  partly  by  parliament.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  so  purely  honorary  and  ministerial  has  the  office 
become,  that  it  has  been  held  by  a  woman,  and  in  West¬ 
moreland  the  office  was  hereditary  till  1849.  The  woman 
referred  to  was  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke— stauch 
royalist  during  the  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and 
II. — who  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  office  of  S.  of  West- 
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moreland  1643.  The  duty  of  enforcing  the  orders  of  the 
supreme  courts,  which  now  in  England  is  a  principal  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  sheriff,  appears  to  have  been  engrafted 
on  the  office— probably  on  the  theory  that  these  orders 
were  those  of  the  king  himself.  The  crown  now  appoints 
to  the  office.  A  S.  continues  in  office  one  year  only,  and 
cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time.  The  office  is 
not  only  gratuitous,  but  compulsory.  In  practice,  country 
gentlemen  of  wealth  are  appointed.  In  the  city  of  Lou¬ 
don,  the  sheriffs  are  appointed  not  by  the  crown,  but  by 
the  citizens.  The  S.  has  important  official  duties  in  elec¬ 
tions  of  members  of  parliament.  He  is,  by  his  office,  the 
first  man  in  the  county,  and  superior  to  any  nobleman 
while  he  holds  office.  He  has  the  duty  of  summoning  the 
posse  comitatus — i.e.,  all  the  people  of  the  county — to  assist 
him  in  the  keeping  of  the  queen’s  peace.  His  chief  legal 
duty  is  that  of  executing  all  the  judgments  and  orders  of 
the  courts  of  law.  It  is  he  who,  through  his  bailiffs, 
seizes  the  goods  of  debtors  or  their  persons,  and  puts  them 
in  prison. 

In  the  United  States  the  S.  as  an  executive  officer  has 
functions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  S.  in  an  Euglish 
county,  though  his  office  has  no  such  honor.  He  is  usually 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  functions  of  sheriffs  are 
exercised  for  the  United  States  govt,  by  U.  8.  marshals 
appointed  for  each  state  by  the  president.  The  deputies 
of  a  8.  are  responsible  only  to  him,  while  he  is  responsible 
to  the  executive  authorities  and  to  the  public. 

SHERIFF-MU1R,  slier -if -mur' :  name  given  to  several 
moors  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  ‘  wapinschaws* 
formerly  there  held,  under  superintendence  of  the  sheriff. 
The  only  moor  of  this  name  prominent  in  Scottish  history 
is  in  Perthshire,  on  the  n.  slope  of  the  Ochils,  2  m.  n  e.  of 
Dunblane,  and  was  the  site  of  the  great  battle  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Houses  of  Stewart  and  Hauover,  1715, 
Nov.  13.  The  former,  who  consisted  of  the  n.  clans  under 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth  and  the  w.  clans  under  Gen.  Gordon, 
numbering  about  9,000  in  all,  were  on  their  march  south¬ 
ward  under  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  join  the  Jacob¬ 
ites  who, had  risen  in  n.w.  England,  when  they  were  met 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  the  head  of  3,500  disciplined 
troops.  After  lying  under  arms  all  night,  the  Macdonalds, 
who  formed  the  centre  and  right  of  the  Highland  army, 
attacked  the  left  of  their  opponents,  and  routed  it  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  the  fugitives  tied  with  all  speed  to  Stirling, 
parrying  the  news  that  Argyle  had  been  totally  defeated. 
Argyle,  however,  with  his  dragoons,  had  meantime  driven 
the  left  of  the  Highlanders  back  two  miles,  when  the  right 
and  centre  returned  from  the  pursuit,  and  took  bird  in 
rear;  he  then  skilfully  withdrew  his  men  to  a  place  of 
shelter,  and  remained  facing  his  opponents  till  the  evening, 
when  he  retired  to  Dunblane,  and  next  day  to  Stirling. 
About  500  were  slain  on  each  side.  As  a  mere  battle,  the 
victory  lay  with  the  Highlanders;  but  it  was  so  little  de¬ 
cisive  that  it  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Jacobites  almost 
as  effectually  as  a  defeat  would  have  done. 
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SHERLOCK,  sher'lok,  Thomas,  d.d.:  English  prelate: 
1678-1761,  July  18;  b.  London,  son  of  Dr.  William  S., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Catha¬ 
rine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  m.a.  1701. 
In  1704  lie  obtained  the  mastership  of  the  temple;  1714 
became  vice-chancellor  of  his  college,  taking  the  degree 
d.d.;  1716,  dean  of  Chichester  Eleven  years  later  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  was  transferred  to  that  of 
Salisbury  1734,  and  1748  to  that  of  London.  S.  was  a 
strenuous  tory,  and  supported  the  church-and-stale  politics 
of  his  day  with  a  dull  dignity.  He  showed  diplomatic 
skill  in  his  different  official  positions,  whence  Bentley 
nicknamed  him  ‘Cardinal  Alberoni;’  his  eloquence  and 
learning  were  likewise  of  a  high  order,  as  is  still  evidenced 
by  his  4  vols.  of  Sermons  (1755-76),  praised  in  their  day. 

SHERMAN,  sher'man:  city,  cap.  of  Grayson  co.,  Tex. ; 
on  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Arkansas  and  Texas  railroads;  13  m.  s. 
of  Red  river,  270  m.  n.-by-e.  of  Austin.  It  is  in  a  wheat, 
fruit,  and  cotton  region;  contains  8  churches,  high  and 
grammar  schools,  co.  court-house,  3  national  banks  (cap. 
$800,000),1  state  bank  (cap. $300,000. ), Sherman  Female 
Inst.,  Austin  College  (Preb. ),  and  2  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspapers;  and  is  a  general  trade  centre  for  a  large 
territory.  Pop.  (1890)  7,320;  (1900)  10,243. 

SHERMAN,  shaman,  John;  minister:  1613,  Dec.  26 — 
1685,  Aug.  8;  b.  Dedham,  England.  He  graduated  from 
Cambridge  Univ.  1633;  came  to  Conn.  1634;  was  chosen 
magistrate  of  that  colony  1641;  and  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  (Congl.)  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  1649  till  his  death. 
He  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  author  of  several 
almanacs,  and  for  many  years  a  lecturer  at  Harvard 
College. 

SHER'MAN,  John:  statesman:  b.  Lancaster,  O.,  1823, 
May  10;  bro.  of  Gen.  William  T.  S.  (q.v.).  His  father 
died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  John  S.,  a  cousin.  When  14  years  of  age  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  in  college;  but, 
preferring  independence,  he  began  work  with  the  engineer 
corps  on  the  Muskingum  improvement.  After  two  years 
he  lost  this  place  through  political  changes,  and  began  the 
study  of  law  with  his  brother  Charles  S.  at  Mansfield,  O. ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1844,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  whig 
convention  1848,  and  again  1852;  was  active  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  republican  party,  and  was  pres,  of  the  first 
Ohio  republican  state  convention.  He  was  a  member  of 
congress  1855-61,  during  which  time  he  took  part  in  the 
important  debates  on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Dred- 
Scott  decision,  slavery  in  Kansas,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  questions  of  finance.  His  service  on  the  committee 
sent  to  investigate  the  troubles  in  Kansas  consequent  on 
the  slavery  agitation  gave  him  prominence.  On  account 
of  the  sickness  of  the  chairman,  he  presented  its  report. 
Which  had  important  influence  in  the  presidential  cata« 
yol.  34  —  10 
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paign  of  1856.  Mr.  S.  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  appropri¬ 
ation  bills  of  the  house,  pushed  the  investigation  of  alleged 
navy -yard  abuses,  and  opposed  the  system  of  making  con¬ 
tracts  in  advance  of  appropriations.  On  his  failure  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  speakership  of  the  36th  congress  after  an  exciting 
contest  of  eight  weeks,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  made  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  against  changes  in  existing  laws  by  amendments  on 
appropriation  bills;  and  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  of 
the  govt,  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
issue  of  the  treasury  notes  of  1860.  He  was  elected  to  the 
senate  1861  to  succeed  Senator  Chase.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Patterson  till  congress  met  in  extra  session  July  4.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  of  his  congressional  duties  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and 
organized  the  ‘Sherman  Brigade,’  which  served  through¬ 
out  the  war.  He  purposed  to  enter  the  army,  but  was 
persuaded  by  Pres.  Lincoln  and  Sec.  Chase  to  remain  in 
the  senate,  where  he  did  notable  service  in  strengthening 
the  public  credit  and  providing  for  support  of  troops.  He 
urged  that  U.  S.  notes  should  be  made  legal  tender,  and 
with  Sec.  Chase  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  National 
Bank  Bill.  His  speeches  on  this  debate  are  regarded  as 
the  most  important  which  he  made  during  the  war.  Sen¬ 
ator  S.  was  joint  author  with  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  Act  which  divided  the  southern  states  into 
military  districts.  He  proposed  the  refunding  act  of  1870, 
and  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  was  due  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  specie  payments,  1879,  Jan.  1.  Mr.  S.  was 
sec.  of  the  treasury  under  Pres.  Hayes  1877-81  ;  a  promi¬ 
nent  candidate  for  the  presidency  1880  and  again  18R3.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  senate  1881  and  1893.  In  1898  he  was 
sec.  of  state  of  the  U.  S.  His  long  public  career  was 
notable  for  integrity  and  unselfish  service,  as  well  as  for 
statesmanlike  grasp  of  leading  principles,  and  skillful 
treatment  of  practical  details  in  public  affairs.  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Forty  Y ears  in  the  House,  Senate,  and  Cabinet,  an 
autobiography,  appeared  1895.  He  died  1900,  Oct.  22. 

SHER'MAN,  Roger:  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence:  1721,  April  19—1793,  July  23;  b.  Newtown, 
Mass.  He  worked  as  shoemaker  till  he  was  22  years  old, 
meanwhile  educating  himself  in  law,  mathematics,  and 
politics.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1754;  elected  to  the 
gen.  assembly  of  Conn.  1755;  was  a  member  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  Conn,  legislature  1766-85;  judge  of  the  su¬ 
perior  court  1766-89;  and  member  of  the  continental  and 
U.  S.  congresses  1774-91.  In  1776  he  was  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
one  of  its  signers.  He  assisted  Judge  Richard  Law  in  codi¬ 
fying  the  laws  of  Conn.  1783;  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  U.  S.  constitution  1787;  and 
was  prominent  in  the  Conn,  state  convention  which  ratified 
it.  He  was  mayor  of  New  Haven  1784-93;  and  U.  S. 
senator  1791  till  his  death.  He  died  in  New  Haven.  S.’s 
calm  clear  judgment  was  of  great  value  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  that  Ume  of  storm  and  trial. 
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SHER'MAN,  Sidney:  soldier:  1805,  July  23—1878, 
Aug.  1;  b.  Marlborough,  Mass.;  descendant  of  Roger 
Sherman.  He  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  and  in 
the  west,  and  1835  took  arms  in  the  struggle  for  Texan  in¬ 
dependence.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  and  led  the 
attack  on  the  Mexican  line  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto 
1836,  with  the  battle-cry,  ‘Remember  the  Alamo!’  He 
was  commissioned  col.  in  the  regular  army,  and  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Ky. ;  returned  to  Tex.,  and  was  elected  to  con¬ 
gress  1842;  obtained  the  first  charter  for  a  Texan  railroad 
1846:  and  1854,  on  the  anniversary  of  San  Jacinto,  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  locomotive  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the 
civil  war  he  planned  the  defenses  of  Galveston. 

SHER'MAN,  Thomas  West:  1813,  Mar.  26—1879, 
Mar.  16;  b.  Newport,  R.  I.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
Milit.  Acad.  1836;  was  engaged  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Fla. 
till  1842;  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  bre vetted 
maj.  for  gallantry  at  Buena  Vista.  He  served  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  till  the  beginningof  the  civil  war;  was  promoted  brig.- 
gen.  vols.  1861,  May;  planned  an  expedition  for  seizing 
Bull’s  Bay,  S.  C.,  and  Fernandina,  Fla.;  commanded  the 
land  troops  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition  1861,  Oct. — 1862, 
Mar.;  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  served  before 
New  Orleans.  He  was  brevetted  brig. gen.  U.  S.  A.  for 
gallantry  in  the  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  La.,  1863,  May, 
where  he  lost  his  right  leg.  After  9  mouths’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  he  again  served  in  La.  After  the  war  he  held  com¬ 
mands  at  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  and  Key  West,  Fla.  He  was 
retired  maj. gen.  1870. 

SHER  MAN,  William  Tecumseh:  1820,  Feb.  8—1891, 
Feb.  14;  b.  Lancaster.  O  :  distinguished  soldier  of  the  civil 
war.  He  was  descended  from  the  Rev.  John  S.,  who 
pame  from  England  to  Watertown,  Mass.,  1634,  in  company 
with  a  cousin,  Capt.  John  S.,  from  whom  were  descended 
Roger  S.,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  other  eminent  men. 
The  father  of  William  T.  S.,  Charles  R.  S.  (son  of  Judge 
Taylor  S.  of  Norwalk,  Conn.),  married  Mary  Hoyt,  mi¬ 
grated  to  Lancaster,  O. ,  became  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  died  1829,  leaving  many  children,  of  whom  John 
S.  became  the  distinguished  congressman  and  sec.  of  the 
treasury.  William  T.  S.,  left  fatherless  at  9  years  of  age, 
was  informally  adopted  by  Thomas  Ewing;  studied  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Acad  ,  and  entered  West  Point  1836;  graduated  with 
class-rank  number  six;  was  appointed  second  lieut.  3d  ar¬ 
tillery;  served  in  the  garrison  duty  and  skirmishing  of  the 
Seminole  war  1840-1,  when  he  was  made  first  lieut.;  and 
was  afterward  on  duty  at  Mobile  and  Charleston.  In  1844, 
assisting  Col  Churchill  in  taking  depositions  of  losses  in 
Florida  by  volunteers,  he  travelled  through  upper  Ga.  and 
Ala.,  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  country,  afterward  of 
great  use  in  liis  campaigns.  In  1846,  after  recruiting  at 
Pittsburgh  for  the  Mexican  war,  he  sailed  with  troops  July 
14  from  New  York  for  California,  arriving  at  Monterey 
1847,  Jan.  26,  whence,  soon  after,  as  aide  to  Gen.  Kearny, 
he  travelled  largely  in  California,  and  assisted  in  settling  its 
disturbed  affairs,  subsequently  becoming  adjt.gen  of  Col, 
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Mason,  wlio  was  commander  of  land  forces  after  Gen. 
Kearny’s  departure;  and  afterward  aide  of  Gen.  P.  F. 
Smith.  In  1850  he  returned  by  Panama;  married  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ewing,  then  sec.  of  the  interior;  was 
promoted  to  captaincy  in  the  commissary  dept.,  and  sta¬ 
tioned  at  St.  Louis  until  transferred  to  INew  Orleans  1852. 
Invited  to  become  partner  in  a  new  banking-house  (Lucas, 
Turner  &  Co.,  San  Francisco),  he  went  thither  early  in 
1853,  on  leave  of  absence — the  steamship  being  wrecked 
near  destination,  without  loss  of  lives,  and  he  experiencing 
another  wreck  the  same  day  while  passing  the  Golden 
Gate  on  a  schooner.  Resigning  his  commission  after  six 
months,  he  brought  his  family  to  San  F  ancisco.  By  his 
wise  energy,  his  bank  went  safely  through  the  financial 
panic  there  in  1855.  In  1856,  May,  he  agreed  to  accept  a 
commission  as  maj.gen.  of  the  militia,  but  declined  when 
Gen.  Wool  repudiated  a  promise  to  furnish  arms  on  Gov. 
Johnson’s  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  which  was  then  dealing  actively 
with  public  affairs,  outside  the  forms  of  law.  Banking  and 
other  business  in  Cal.  having  become  unsettled,  the  bank 
was  discontinued  1857,  at  the  recommendation  of  S.,  who 
returned  east,  and  resumed  the  business  under  the  same 
firm-name,  12  Wall  st.,  New  York;  but,  in  the  great 
financial  crisis  of  1857,  the  principal  partner,  in  St.  Louis, 
was  obliged  to  suspend,  and  the  New  York  house,  though 
meeting  all  its  obligations,  was  wound  up.  In  1858-9  S. 
was  the  business  law-partner  with  two  sons  of  Thomas 
Ewing,  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  also  opening  a  farm  near 
there.  1859,  July,  he  was  elected  supt.  of  a  new  milit. 
college  near  Alexandria,  La.,  and  labored  efficiently  for  it 
until  the  opening  events  of  the  civil  war  compelled  him 
to  resign,  leaving  for  the  north  1861,  Feb.  25,  and  the 
next  month  settling  in  St.  Louis  as  pres,  of  the  Fifth  St. 
railroad,  after  his  services  had  been  virtually  declined  at 
Washington. 

However,  in  May  he  addressed  the  war  dept. ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  col.  of  the  13th  regular  infantry;  and  was  assigned 
to  inspection  duty  at  Washington,  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
1861,  June  20;  but,  10  days  afterward,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  3d  brigade,  2d  division,  mostly  New 
York  vols.,  and  held  his  ground  in  front  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  until  he  learned  that  the  Union  army  was  in  re¬ 
treat.  Promoted  to  brig.gen.  of  vols.,  he  was  assigned 
1861,  Aug.  24,  as  ‘  right-hand  ’  man  to  Gen.  Robert  Ander¬ 
son  (at  the  latter’s  request),  commanding  the  dept,  of  the 
Cumberland— including  the  critical  state  of  Ky.,  then  ne¬ 
glected  while  threatened  by  secession  forces  inTenn.  After 
visiting  the  governors  of  Iud.  and  Ill.,  and  Gen.  Fremont  at 
St.  Louis,  to  divert  to  Ky.  some  of  the  enlisted  forces,  he 
was  compelled,  against  his  wish,  to  assume  chief  command, 
by  Gen.  Anderson’s  relinquishment  on  account  of  ill  health. 
At  Louisville  he  was  visited  by  the  sec.  of  war,  Cameron, 
to  whom  he  explained  that,  with  300  m.  of  frontier,  against 
able  opposing  generals  and  forces,  he  needed  60,000  men 
for  defense,  or  200,000  for  aggressive  movements,  instead 
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of  18,000  with  poor  Belgian  muskets.  A  memorandum  of 
this  estimate  by  Gen.  L.  Thomas  as  4  insane’  was  seen  and 
published  by  the  inevitable  marplot,  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Washington,  and  started  the  cruel  story  of  S ’s 
insanity;  and  it  seems  never  to  have  been  corrected  by 
Cameron.  Stung  by  this  injustice,  and  not  receiving 
more  reinforcements  promised,  S.  was  relieved  at  his  own 
suggestion  (Gen.  Buell  taking  liis  place),  and  ordered  to  re¬ 
port  to  Gen.  Halleck  at  St.  Louis,  who  contradicted  further 
malicious  rumors  against  S.,  gave  him  the  credit  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  great  campaign  up  the  Tennessee  river,  anc 
placed  him  in  command  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  to  co-operate 
with  Gen.  Grant,  chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Or¬ 
ganizing  a  division  there  of  4  brigades,  S.  took  command; 
moved  to  Pittsburgh  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee;  had  part 
in  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh,  1862,  Apr.  6  and  7,  vindicat¬ 
ing  his  high  ability  as  a  general;  and  led  in  the  attack  on 
outworks  that  resulted  in  evacuation  of  Corinth  by  the 
enemy  May  29.  Orders  from  Washington  led  to  long  de¬ 
lay  and  scattering  of  the  conquering  force.  July  16  S. 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  w.  Tenn.,  with 
headquarters  at  Memphis,  where  he  wisely  met  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  military  rule.  His  next  important  command  was 
that  of  the  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  to  capture 
Vicksburg;  but  the  assault,  Dec.  29,  failed  through  diso¬ 
bedience  to  orders;  Vicksburg  was  reinforced;  and  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  diverted  to  the  successful  movement  against 
Arkansas  Post.  S.  commanded  the  15th  corps  in  the  as¬ 
saults  on  Vicksburg  1863,  May,  and  in  the  victory  at  Jackson 
the  next  month.  At  this  time  a  long  reply  of  S.  to  a  letter 
of  inquiry  from  Washington  contributed  much  to  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  beyond  temporary  victories  to  its 
legitimate  end.  Sep.  23  he  was  ordered  with  his  whole 
corps  to  relieve  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga  (after  the 
latter’s  defeat  by  Bragg  at  Chickamauga),  and  Nov.  25 
made  the  hard-fought  hank  movement  on  Missionary  Ridge 
which  prepared  the  way  for  breaking  Bragg’s  centre. 
After  his  part  in  the  victory  (for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  congress),  he  fulfilled  with  energy  the  work  of 
relieving  Burnside  at  Knoxville.  In  1864  S  made  a  bold 
push  from  Vicksburg,  which  resulted  in  breaking  up  Gen. 
(Bp.)  Polk’s  headquarters  at  Meridian.  Miss.,  cutting  rail¬ 
roads,  and  clearing  again  the  Mississippi  river  region.  In 
March,  Gen.  Grant  (macie  lieut.geu.  and  ordered  to  Wash¬ 
ington)  wrote  to  S.:  ‘  My  thanks  to  you  and  McPherson 
as  the  men  to  whom,  above  all  others,  I  feel  indebted  for 
whatever  I  have  had  of  success.’  Gen.  Grant’s  milit.  div. 
of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  depts.  of  the  Ohio,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Tenn.,  and  Ark.,  was  transferred  to  S.,  who,  May 
5,  moved  from  Chattanooga  with  100,000  men,  pushing  the 
enemy  south  by  successive  strategies  and  much  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  until  Atlanta  was  evacuated  Aug.  31,  which  event 
contributed  much  to  secure  the  re-election  of  Pres.  Lincoln 
against  compromisers. 

After  arranging  for  the  defense  ot  Tenn.  and  Ky.,  and 
long  insistence  on  his  bold  plan.  S.  received,  Nov.  2,  the 
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consent  of  Gen.  Grant  to  ‘  march  to  the  sea.’  This  famous 
movement  is  not  to  be  depreciated  because,  as  the  event 
proved,  it  was  very  feasible.  S.  himself  says  that  he  re¬ 
garded  it  as  only  *  the  transfer  of  a  strong  army,  which 
had  no  opponent,  aud  had  finished  its  then  work,  from  the 
interior  to  a  point  on  the  coast  ’ — ‘  as  one  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Richmond.’  In  fact,  it  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two, 
destroyed  connecting  railroads  aud  bridges,  brought  war 
home  to  a  deluded  people,  disheartened  the  enemy,  and 
finally  isolated  the  rebellion  in  Virginia.  In  connection 
with  Gen.  Grant’s  work  there,  it  brought  the  war  to  a 
close.  It  was  admirably  prepared  and  conducted,  the 
march  beginning  from  Atlanta  Nov.  15,  and  ending  in  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  and  its  evacuation  Dec.  20-21.  S.  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  congress.  1865,  Jan  21,  began  his 
far  more  arduous  progress  northward — the  campaign  of 
the  Carolinas—  ending  in  concentration  of  forces  at  Golds¬ 
boro,  N  C  ,  and  (after  the  fall  of  Richmond  aud  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Gen.  Grant  Apr.  9) 
the  surrender  to  S.  of  the  rest  of  the  eastern  Confederate 
army  Apr.  26.  Certain  acts  of  S.  relating  to  the  status 
of  the  secessionists  were,  on  orders  from  Washington, 
revoked  by  himself,  and  are  fully  stated  in  his  auto¬ 
biographical  Memoirs ,  which  give  a  chapter  also  to  the 
military  lessons  of  the  war.  The  great  lesson  of  his 
own  campaigns,  however,  is,  that  war  is  war,  and  must  be 
aggressively  conducted  as  such  to  its  thorough  conclusion. 

After  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  miiit.  div.  of  the 
Mississippi  (afterward  Missouri),  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  his  honorary  rauk  being  the  one  lieut.gen.  under 
the  one  gen.  of  the  U.  S.  army — Grant.  A  mission  to 
Mexico,  aud  service  on  the  Indian  Peace  Commission,  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  1869,  March  4,  on  the  inauguration  of  Pres. 
Grant,  S.  was  made  gen.  of  the  army,  and  moved  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  afterward  visiting  Europe  1871-2,  and  the  Pacific 
coast  1883,  resigning  his  office  the  same  year,  Nov.  1,  three 
months  before  its  legal  expiration;  thenceforth  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list  and  living  in  St.  Louis,  but  removing  to  New 
York  1886.  In  1884  he  positively  refused  to  be  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  death  of  his 
wife  1888  occasioned  severe  illness.  Recovering  from  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  1891,  Feb.,  exhaustion  and  his  old 
malady,  asthma,  led  to  his  death  in  New  York  Feb.  14. 
National  mourning,  and  an  imposing  funeral  in  New 
York  and  St.  Louis,  in  which  latter  city  he  was  buried, 
were  among  the  many  public  testimonies  to  the  great  sol 
dier  and  noble  man. 

SHERRY,  n.  slier' ri  [from  Xeres,  in  Spain]:  a  rich, 
dry,  white  wine  from  Xeres,  in  Spain  (see  Wine).  Sherry- 
cobbler,  - kbb'ler ,  sherry  mixed  with  pounded  ice,  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  lemon,  partaken  by  being  sucked  through 
a  straw  or  small  tube.  Sherris,  "n.  OE.  for  Sherry. 
Sher'ryade,  n.  -ri-ad,  a  pleasant  summer  beverage  whosa 
principal  flavoring  ingredient  is  sherry. 
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SHERW  OOD  FOR'EST,  sher'wud:  stretch  of  hilly 
country  in  w.  Nottinghamshire,  England;  between  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Worksop:  about  25  m.  from  n.  to  s  ,  and  6  to  8 
m.  from  e.  to  w.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  scene  of  many  of  the  exploits  of  the  famous  Robin 
Hood  and  his  followers;  but  it  is  now  almost  wholly  dis¬ 
afforested,  and  is  occupied  by  gentlemen’s  seats  and  tine 
parks.  The  town  of  Mansfield  and  a  number  of  villages 
are  within  the  ancient  bounds.  Numerous  remains  of  the 
old  forest  are  still  seen.  The  soil,  principally  a  species  of 
quartzosc  gravel,  is  in  some  places  fertile,  in  others  almost 
barren,  and  on  the  whole  of  moderate  quality. 

SHETLAND,  Shetland,  or  Zet  land,  auciently  Hialt- 
XiAND,  and  presumably  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Romans: 
group  of  about  100  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  28  of  which 
are  inhabited;  about  25  leagues  n.e.  of  Orkney,  44  leagues 
w.  of  Norway;  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea, 
lat.  59°  51'— 60°  50'  n.,  and  long.  0°  58'— 1°  15'  w.;  but  Fair 
Isle,  which  belongs  to  S.  lies"  to  the  s  ,  and  is  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Area  551  sq.  m. 
There  are  three  chief  islands:  the  largest  or  mainland, 
60  m.long  by  3  to  10  broad;  Yell, 20  by  6  m,  and  Unst,  11 
by  6  m.  Pop.  ( 1881 )  29,705  ;  ( 1891 )  28,711 ;  ( 1901 )  27,755, 
and  5,444  inhabited  houses.  In  1881  the  percentage  of  per¬ 
sons  in  receipt  of  education  to  the  total  population  was 
16.98.  In  1881  only  4.9  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  ille¬ 
gitimate.  Lerwick,  272  m.  n.  oi  Edinburgh,  95  n.  of  Wick, 
is  the  only  town  in  S.  It  has  a  handsome  town  hall  and 
court-house,  custom-house,  and  other  public  offices,  and 
about  70  shops;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  has  a  fine  natural 
weekly  in  summer,  weekly  in  winter,  conveying  passen¬ 
gers,  mails,  and  most  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Shet¬ 
land.  Fort  Charlotte  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  and 
adds  to  its  picturesqueness.  See  old  works  on  S.  by  Hib- 
bert,  Edmonston,  and  Cowie;  and  J.  R.  Tudor’s  The 
Orkneys  and  Shetland  (1883).  The  chief  imports  are  oat¬ 
meal,  flour,  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  sugar,  cottons,  woolens, 
timber  (chiefly  from  Norway),  tar,  salt,  etc  £15,000  to 
£20,000  wortiiof  breadstuff  is  imported  annually  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  native  grain.  All  classes  consume  much 
tea.  No  wood  grows  in  the  county.  There  entered  the 
port  of  Lerwick  (1880)  268  vessels,  of  44,582  tons;  cleared 
220,  of  39,327  tons.  Scalloway  and  Hillswick  are  the 
largest  villages.  The  chief  exports  are  dried  salted  fish, 
about  3,000  tons  annually,  about  a  half  to  Spain;  herrings, 
4,000  to  10,000  barrels  in  the  year;  about  2,100  cattle  and 
6  0  ponies  yearly;  about  12,000  sheep  (1878);  eggs,  of 
which  54,000  have  been  sent  in  one  steamer;  hand-knitted 
woolens  of  great  beauty  and  fineness  of  workmanship; 
fish-oil;  chromate  of  iron  fromUnst;  copper  ore  from  Sand- 
lodge;  iron  pyrites  formerly  from  Fitful  when  sulphur  was 
dear.  The  exports  exceed  in  value  £100,000  annually. 

Fishing  for  cod,  ling,  herring,  is  the  chief  industry;  but 
each  fisherman  has  usually  a  small  farm,  at  £4  or  £5 
yearly  rent,  worked  mostly  by  the  females  of  his  family. 


SHETLAND. 

In  1882  S.  had  629  fishing-boats,  2,981  fishermen  and  boys. 
Seals  and  bottle-uosed  whales  are  often  caught.  Nearly 
every  house  has  a  quern  or  hand-mill,  and  every  township 
has  one  or  more  of  the  old  Norse  water-mills.  The  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  is  common,  but  the  spindle  is  still  in  use  in 
some  parts.  Carts  are  rare,  and  in  many  districts  un¬ 
known.  The  sheep  and  ponies  run  at  large  on  the  Scat- 
field  or  Common,  and  have  registered  marks;  but  many 
large  tracts  have  been  inclosed  and  drained,  and  now  rear 
first-class  Cheviot  and  black-faced  sheep.  The  rivlin,  a 
sandal  of  untanned  leather,  is  still  worn.  Some  lands  are 
still  held  runrig,  and  some  islanders  on  the  west  still  hold 
their  stock  as  steel-bow.  In  certain  districts,  till  a  very 
late  period,  the  poor,  by  the  Norse  law,  went  from  house 
to  house,  and  stayed  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  each, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  farm.  The  S.  dialect  is  a  soft 
aud  pleasant  English,  but  contains  many  peculiar  Norse 
words.  Many  of  the  people  still  eat  their  fish  wind  dried 
and  slightly  tainted.  Young  men  from  S.  are  employed 
as  sailors  in  the  Peterhead  and  Dundee  whalers,  or  at  some 
of  the  large  shipping  ports  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  in¬ 
telligent,  sober,  and  sedate,  and  are  much  liked  as  seamen. 
S.  is  still  subjected  to  the  truck  or  barter  system  in  local 
commercial  transactions. 

S.  with  Orkney  forms  a  county,  which  sends  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  parliament.  In  1881,  S.  had  5,244  horses,  19,117 
cattle,  72,156,  sheep,  and  3,789  pigs;  10,774  acres  in  oats 
and  barley,  the  only  grain  crops;  and  763  acres  in  turnips. 
The  native  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  (shelties  or  ponies)  are 
small.  Free  landed  property  is  termed  udal,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  an  udaller.  S.  has  14  civil  parishes,  with  23  Estab¬ 
lished  churches,  and  9  Free  churches — all  Presbyterian. 

The  surface  is  rugged  and  wild,  largely  sterile.  The 
coasts  are  abrupt,  and  cut  with  deep  bays  or  voes,  and 
caves.  The  rocks  are  mainly  gneiss,  clay-slate,  sandstone, 
granite,  sienite,  mica-slate,  serpentine,  and  diallage.  The 
highest  hills  are  Ronas,  1,500  ft.,  and  one  of  five  in  Foula, 
1,400  ft.  The  coast  cliff  scenery  is  very  fine,  and  none  in 
Scotland  surpasses  that  about  Papa  Stour.  The  climate  is 
moist  and  variable.  S.w.,  s.,  and  n.  winds  prevail.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  45°,  for  Jan.  39°,  for 
July  53°,  winter  being  warmer,  and  summer  cooler  than 
in  s.  Scotland.  The  mean  annual  rain-fall  at  Pressayis  38 
inches,  at  East  Yell,  50.  The  tide  flows  an  hour  earlier  on 
the  w.  than  on  the  e.  side  of  Shetland.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  catarrh.  Infant 
mortality  is  not  high.  Idiocy  and  imbecility  are  frequent. 
Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  very  common. 

Though  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  of  S.,  the  physiognomy,  character,  and  language 
of  the  present  point  to  a  Norse  or  Scandinavian  descent. 
In  Unst,  etc.,  have  been  found  cairns  over  long  and  short 
stone  coffins,  with  skeletons,  clay  urns,  weapons,  and  stone 
vessels.  Tumuli  and  burned  stones  and  earth  are  frequent, 
and  contain  remains  of  rude  buildings  and  stone  imple¬ 
ments.  Circular  strongholds  of  unhewn  stone  called 
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burghs  or  ‘broughs,’  are  very  numerous,  generally  on  a 
cliA'  or  headland,  but  also  on  artificial  islands  in  fresh- 
wales’  lochs.  Mousa  Isle  has  the  most  perfect  ‘brough’ 
known.  In  Sandsting  occur  very  rude  underground 
houses,  with  the  rudest  stone  implements.  In  Bressay 
was  iound  a  stone  of  the  Christian  period,  with  an  Ogham 
inscription.  Monoliths  are  rather  frequent.  Stone  circles 
are  rare,  and  never  large. 

SHETLAND  PONY:  see  Sheltie. 

SHEW,  v.  sho:  another  spelling  of  Show,  which  see. 

SHEW -BREAD,  sho' bred  [tr.  of  Heb.  lechem  hap- 
panim,  bread  of  the  face]:  among  the  ancient  Jews,  twelve 
loaves  of  unleavened  bread  placed  in  two  rows  on  a  table 
in  tire  holy  place,  and  renewed  every  Sabbath.  The  bread 
was  sprinkled  with  frankincense,  which  was  burned  each 
week,  and  the  bread  was  then  eaten  by  the  priests  within 
the  sanctuary.  The  table  of  shew-bread  was  of  acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold:  see  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9. 

SHEYTAN,  n.  shd'tan  [Ar.]:  Mohammedan  name  for 
the  devil  or  a  devil. 

SHIAH,  n.  shl'd,  or  Sheeah,  or  Shiite,  n.  shi'lt:  sing, 
of  Shiites  (q.v.):  also  see  Sunnites. 

SHIBBOLETH,  n.  shib'd-leth  [Heb.  shibboleth,  an  ear  of 
corn,  a  flood]:  test  word  used  by  the  Gileadites,  under 
Jeplithah,  after  their  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  re¬ 
corded  in  Judges  xii.  6.  It  appears  that  the  latter  could 
not  pronounce  the  sh,  and  by  saying  sibboleth,  betrayed 
themselves,  and  were  slaughtered  mercilessly.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  all  those  Hebrew  names  in  the  Old  Test, 
which  begin  with  sh,  have  now,  through  the  inability  of 
the  Septuagint  to  render  this  sound  in  Greek,  become 
familiar  to  us  through  the  versions  that  flowed  from  it,  as 
beginning  with  the  simple  s,  e.g  ,  Sem,  Simon,  Samaria, 
Solomon,  Saul,  etc.  The  word  Shibboleth  is  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  any  watch-word  or  test  of  a  sect  or  party. 

SHIDE,  n.  shid  [Icel.  skid,  a  thin  piece  of  wood:  Dut. 
schieden,  to  split  wood:  Ger.  scheit,  a  splinter]:  in  OE.,  a 
thin  piece  of  wood;  a  splinter  for  burning. 

SHIED:  see  Shy.  Shies,  shlz,  third  pers.  sing.  pres,  of 
the  v.  Shy. 

SHIEL,  shel,  Loch:  lake  in  w.  Scotland,  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Inver¬ 
ness,  separating  the  district  of  Moidart  on  the  n.  from 
those  of  Sunart  and  Ardgower  on  the  s.  The  head  of  the 
loch  is  about  16  m.  w.  of  Fort-William.  It  is  15  m.  long, 
about  one  m.  broad,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by 
Shiel  Water  and  Loch  Moidart. 

SHIEL,  n.  shel,  or  Shiel/ing,  n,  [as  if  from  shield ]:  a 
shelter:  see  Sheal  3- 
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SHIELD,  n.  sheld\Gre r.  schild;  Dan.  skiold;  Icel.  skjoldr, 
a  shield;  skjol,  shelter,  protection;  skyla,  to  protect]:  in 
former  times,  broad  plate  borne  on  the  left  arm  as  defensive 
armor  in  battle  or  single  contest  (see  below):  defense; 
shelter;  one  who  defends  or  protects:  in  lot . ,  one  of  the 
little  cups  or  disks  containing  the  fructification  of  lichens: 
in  geol.,  a  shell  or  covering:  in  her.,  the  escutcheon  or  field 
on  which  are  blazoned  the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms:  Y.  to 
cover  as  with  a  shield;  to  protect;  to  ward  off;  to  defend 
Shielding,  imp.  Shield'ed,  pp.  Siiield'less,  a.  -let 
defenseless. 

SHIELD:  piece  of  defensive  armor,  borne  on  the  left 
arm,  to  ward  off  the  strokes  of  the  sword,  and  missiles; 
constantly  used  from  ancient  times  through  the  middle 
ages,  till  the  invention  of  firearms  rendered  it  useless. 
The  large  S.  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Gr.  aspis, 
Lat.  clipeus)  was  circular,  and  often  ornamented  with  de- 
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vices.  Another  form  (Lat.  scutum)  was  used  by  the 
Roman  heavy-armed  infantry,  square,  but  bent  to  encircle 
the  body.  The  early  S.  or  knightly  escutcheon  of  the 
middle  ages  was  circular  in  outline,  and  convex,  with  a 
boss  in  the  centre;  the  body  generally  of  wood,  and  the 
rim  of  metal  (No.  1).  In  the  11th  c.,  a  form  came  into 
use  which  has  been  compared  to  a  boy’s  kite  (No.  2),  and 
is  said,  with  some  probability,  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  Normans  from  Sicily.  On  shields  of  this  shape' armo¬ 
rial  designs  were  first  represented.  These  shields  were  in 
reality  curved  like  the  Roman  scutum ;  but  after  heraldry 
began  to  be  systematized,  they  were  generally  represented 
on  seals,  monuments  etc.,  as  flattened  to  let  the  whole 
armorial  design  be  seen.  In  the  13th  c.,  this  long  and 
tapering  form  began  to  give  place  to  a  pear-shape  (No.  3), 
and  a  triangular  or  heater-shape  (No.  4).  During  the  14th 
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e.,  these  new  forms  b*ecame  generally  prevalent,  and  the 
heater-shape,  perhaps  most  frequent  on  armorial  seals, 
began  to  approach  more  to  an  inverted  equilateral  arch. 
The  same  variety  of  forms,  with  some  modifications,  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  15th  c.,  a  tendency  appearing  in  all  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  heater-shaped  S.  to  give  it  more 
breadth  below.  A  notch  was  often  taken  out  in  the  dexter 
chief  for  reception  of  the  lance,  in  which  case  the  S.  was 
said  to  be  a  bouche  (No.  5).  After  the  middle  of  the  14th 
c.,  when  the  S.  came  to  be  depicted  as  surmounted  by  the 
helmet  and  crest,  the  S.  is  often  represented  couche ,  that 
is,  pendent  from  the  corner  (No.  6),  an  arrangement  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  practice  of  competitors  hanging  up 
their  shields  prior  to  a  tournament,  where,  accordiug  to 
De  la  Colombi&re,  if  they  were  to  fight  on  horse-back, 
they  suspended  it- by  the  sinister  chief,  and  if  on  foot,  by 
the  dexter  chief.  A  square  S.  denoted  a  knight-banneret. 
Shields  of  arms  were  often  represented  as  suspended  from 
the  guige ,  or  shield-belt  worn  by  knights  to  sustain  the  S. 
and  secure  it  to  their  persons. 

After  the  introduction  of  firearms  made  shields  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  warrior’s  actual  equipment,  the  form 
of  those  on  which  armorial  bearings  were  depicted,  ©n 
seals,  monuments,  brasses,  etc.,  varied  greatly,  and  gener¬ 
ally  became  gradually  more  tasteless,  fanciful,  and  un¬ 
meaning  (Nos.  7,  8,  9).  A  tendency  has  been  shown  in 
recent  heraldry  to  recur  to  the  artistic  forms  prevalent  in 
the  14th  and  15th  c.— In  early  times,  shields  of  the  form 
which  generally  prevailed  at  the  period  were  exhibited  on 
the  seals  and  monuments  of  ladies;  but  about  the  15th  c. 
the  practice  began,  which  afterward  became  usual,  of  un¬ 
married  ladies  and  widows  (the  sovereign  excepted)  bear¬ 
ing  their  arms  on  a  lozenge  instead  of  a  S.  The 
heraldic  insignia  of  towns,  corporations,  etc.,  as  well  as 
individuals,  are  placed  on  shields.  The  bearing  of  Mer¬ 
chants’  Marks  (q.v.)  in  a  S.  was  prohibited  by  the  heralds 
of  the  16th  c.  under  severe  penalties;  yet  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  are  found  on  monumental  brasses  of  these  devices 
placed  on  shields. 
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SHIELDS,  sTieldz ,  Charles  Woodruff,  d.d.,  ll.d.: 
theologian  and  author:  b.  New  Albany,  Ind.,  1825,  Apr. 
4.  He  graduated  at  the  Coll,  of  New  Jersey  1844,  and  at 
the  Princeton  Theol.  Seminary  1847.  In  1849  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Hempstead.  Long  Island, 
and  in  1850  of  the  2d  Presb.  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1861  he  published  Philosophia  Ultima ,  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  an  educational  plan  for  harmonizing  science 
and  religion.  His  treatise  attracted  much  attention,  and 
through  it  a  new  chair,  of  harmony  of  science  and  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  was  created  (1865)  in  Princeton  Coll.  The 
professorship  was  given  to  Dr.  to.,  and  he  still  (1903) 

holds  it.  Although  since  1898  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Prot.  Epis.  church.  Besides  Philosophia  Ultima , 
be  has  published  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  Amended 
by  the  Presbyterian  Divines  of  1661  (1864;  ‘2d  ed.  1883); 
Liturgia  Expur gata  (1864;  3d  ed.  1884);  The  Final  Philos¬ 
ophy  as  Issuing  from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion 
(1877;  2d  ed.  1879);  and  Order  of  the  Sciences  (1884). 

SHIELDS,  James:  soldier:  1810-1879,  June  1;  b.  Dun¬ 
gannon,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  came  to  the  U.  S. 
1826,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  at  Kaskaskia,  Ill.,  1832.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  that  state  1836;  state  auditor  1839;  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  1843;  and  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  U.  S.  land  office  1845.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Mexican  war,  Pres.  Polk  commissioned  him  brig.gen.  of 
vols.,  and  he  served  throughout  the  war  under  Gens.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Wool,  and  Scott.  He  was  badly  wounded  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  again  at  Chapultepec.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  service  1848  with  the  rank  of  brevet  maj  gen.  of  vols., 
and  was  appointed  gov.  of  Oregon  Territory,  but  resigned 
on  being  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  Ill.  At  the  close  of  the 
term,  1855,  he  removed  to  Minn.  When  that  territory  be¬ 
came  a  state,  1858,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  1859,  he  removed  to  Cal. 
When  the  civil  war  began,  he  was  again  commissioned 
brig.gen.  of  vols.,  and  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Lander  was 
given  command  of  his  brigade.  1862,  Mar.  23,  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  Gen.  Banks’s  army,  he  opened  the 
second  campaign  by  winning  the  battle  at  Winchester, 
though  he  had  been  wounded  in  a  skirmish  of  the  day 
before.  1863,  Mar.  28,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
soon  afterward  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Mo.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  by  the  Mo.  legislature  U.  S.  senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Louis  V.  Bogy 
in  1877,  David  H.  Armstrong  having,  by  appointment  of 
the  gov.,  filled  the  position  previously.  He  died  r* 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
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SHIELDS,  sheldz,  North:  seaport  and  market-town  of 
Northumberland,  England;  in  the  parish  of  Tynemouth, 
on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  al  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  opposite  South  Shields;  8  m.  e.n  e.  of  Newcastle. 
It  stretches  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river-bank,  and  is 
rapidly  extending  w.  to  accommodate  its  rising  trade  and 
manufactures.  There  are  numerous  collieries  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  Northumberland  Docks,  within  the  bor¬ 
ough,  export  more  than  a  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  The 
harbor  is  bordered  with  quays;  and  the  quays  of  N.  and 
S.  Shields  (which  are,  however,  separate  ports)  are  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  2,000  vessels  of  500  tons  each. 
N.  and  S.  Shields  possess  together  more  than  200,000  tons 
of  shipping.  Building  of  wood  and  iron  vessels  and  tug- 
steamers,  manufacture  of  anchors,  chain-cables,  ropes, 
blocks,  masts,  and  other  articles  of  ship-furniture,  are  prin¬ 
cipal  industries.  North  S.  has  a  free  library,  sailors’  home, 
and  theatre.  The  port  of  North  S.  is  one  of  the  three 
wards  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Tynemouth  (q.v.).  Pop.  of  North  S.  (1871)8,619:  Tyne¬ 
mouth  (1871)  38,941;  (1881)  44,118;  (1891)  46,267. 

SHIELDS,  South:  port,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  market- town  of  Durham,  England;  on  the 
s.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river;  9  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Newcastle  by  river  and  railway.  The  town 
stretches  two  m.  along  Shields  harbor,  which  is  lined  with 
numerous  dock  yards  and  manufactories.  The  Tyne  Dock, 
containing  50  acres  of  water  space,  in  which  more  than  a 
million  tons  of  coals  are  annually  shipped,  and  a  large 
import-trade  is  carried  on,  is  within  the  borough.  The 
market-place  is  a  spacious  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  near  which  is  the  large  church  of  St.  Hilda.  The 
town,  with  N.  Shields,  is  among  the  chief  ports  in  the 
kingdom  for  building  of  iron  ships,  iron  screw-steamers, 
and  tug-steamers.  There  are  large  alkali,  bottle,  and 
glass  works,  and  every  kind  of  manufacture  connected 
with  shipping.  A  steam-ferry  for  passengers  and  car¬ 
riages  plies  day  and  night  between  the  two  towns,  one  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Tyne.  Shields  bar  has  been  removed  by  dredging, 
in  order,  with  the  piers,  to  form  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The 
sea  coast,  in  the  neighborhood,  is  interesting  from  its 
rocks  and  caves.  The  life-boat  is  a  South  S.  invention. 
South  S.  has  a  large  public  library,  with  news-room,  and 
large  hall  for  public  meetings.  There  is  an  extensive  col¬ 
liery,  that  of  St.  Hilda’s;  a  school  board;  and  Tyre  Pilot¬ 
age  Board.  The  Nautical  College,  founded  on  a  bequest 
of  £30,000.  opened  1869.  includes  a  museum  and  observa¬ 
tory!  Pop.  (1881)  56,922;  (1891)  78,431;  (1901)  97,267. 


SHIFT— SHIITES. 

SHIFT,  li.  shift  [Low  Ger.  schuft;  Dut.  schoft,  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  day’s  work  into  four  parts:  Dan.  skifte,  to  parti¬ 
tion,  shift,  or  change:  Icel.  skipta,  to  distribute:  Sw. 
skifta ;  AS.  sciftan,  to  divide]:  a  change;  an  expedient; 
something  tried  when  another  fails;  last  resource;  in  a  bad 
sense,  artifice;  an  evasion;  a  woman’s  under-garment;  a 
chemise;  the  period  during  which  a  laborer  works  at  a 
single  stretch;  hence,  the  change  of  workmen  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  time:  V.  to  alter;  to  change;  to  change 
clothes;  to  transfer  from  one  to  another;  to  remove;,  to 
give  place  to  other  things;  to  alter  in  place,  as  a  ship’s 
cargo;  to  alter  from  one  position  to  another;  to  resort  to 
expedients  for  a  livelihood,  or  to  accomplish  a  purpose;  to 
practice  indirect  methods.  Shifting,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of 
changing;  the  act  of  resorting  to  equivocal  expedients. 
Shift'ed,  pp.  Shift'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  shifts:  one  who 
assists  the  cook  on  board  a  vessel.  Shift'y,  a.  4,  given  to 
change.  Shift'iness,  n.  -i-nes,  the  quality  of  being  shifty 
or  changeable.  Shift'less,  a.  -les,  destitute  of  expedients 
to  provide  for  one’s  self,  or  to  use  means  requisite  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Shift'lessly,  ad.  -U.  Shiftlessness,  n.  -nes,  a 
state  of  being  shiftless.  Shift'ingly,  ad.  - li .  To  shift 
about,  to  turn  quite  round;  to  vacillate.  To  shift  off, 
to  defer  by  some  expedient.  To  make  a  shift,  to  contrive 
to  make  a  thing  serve  one’s  purpose;  to  manage.  A  shift 
of  linen,  a  change  of  linen.  Night-shift,  the  division 
or  party  of  workmen  who  labor  during  the  night  only,  as 
opposed  to  Day-shift,  the  division  of  workmen  who  labor 
during  the  day. — Syn.  of  ‘shift,  n.’:  change;  expedient; 
means;  refuge;  resource;  fraud;  artifice;  stratagem;  evasion; 
contrivance. 

SHIITES,  n.  plu.  shl'lts  (‘  sectaries’),  [from  Ar.  shiah , 
shiat,  party,  faction;  shi’ai,  follower  of  Ali — from  slid' a,  to 
follow]:  name  given  to  a  Mohammedan  sect  by  the  ‘  Sun¬ 
nites  ’  (q.v.)  or  orthodox  Moslems.  The  S.  call  themselves 
‘  fol’owers  of  Ali,’  and  have  special  observances,  ceremonies, 
and  rites,  as  well  as  particular  dogmas  of  their  own.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  belief  of 
the  S.  that  the  Imamat,  or  supreme  rule  both  spiritual  and 
secular  over  all  Mohammedans,  was  originally  vested  in 
Ali  Ibn  Abi  Taleb,  and  has  been  inherited  by  his  descend¬ 
ants,  to  whom  it  legitimately  now  belongs.  Also,  they 
reject  the  Sunna  or  body  of  traditions  respecting  Mohammed 
from  being  any  part  of  the  law.  The  Persians  are  S.;  the 
Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Sunnites;  and  this  division 
between  the  two  nations  dates  chiefly  from  the  caliphate 
of  Mothi  Lilia,  the  Abasside,  h.  363  (about  a.d.  974), 
when  political  dissensions,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Bagdad  and  the  loss  of  the  caliphate  of  the  Moslems, 
assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  war.  The  S.  them¬ 
selves  never  assume  that  (derogatory)  name,  but  call  them¬ 
selves  Al-Adeliat ,  ‘  Sect  of  the  Just  Ones.’  They  are  sub¬ 
divided  again  into  five  sects,  to  one  of  which,  that  of 
Haidar,  the  Persians  belong-  the  present  dynasty  of  Persia 
deriving  its  descent  from  Haidar,  descendant  of  Ali.  Ali 
himself  is,  by  some  of  them,  endowed  with  superhuman 
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attributes. — The  S.  believe  in  metempsychosis  and  the  de¬ 
scent  of  God  upon  His  creatures,  inasmuch  as  He,  omni¬ 
present,  sometimes  appears  in  some  individual  person,  such 
as  their  Imams.  Their  five  sub-divisions  they  liken  unto 
five  trees,  with  70  branches;  for  their  minor  divisions  of 
opinions,  on  comparatively  unimportant  points  of  dogma, 
are  endless.  Yet  in  this  they  all  agree,  that  they  consider 
the  caliphs  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  who  are  re¬ 
garded  with  the  highest  reverence  by  the  orthodox  Sunnites, 
as  unrighteous  pretenders,  and  usurpers  of  the  sovereign 
power,  which  properly  ought  to  have  gone  to  Ali  direct 
from  the  Prophet.  For  the  same  reason,  they  abominate 
the  memory  of  the  Ommayad  caliphs,  who  put  to  death 
Husain,  son  of  Ali,  and  they  still  mourn  his  death  at  its  an¬ 
niversary.  They  reject  likewise  the  Abasside  caliphs,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  Ali’s  line. — Other  forms  of  the  name  are 
Schiites,  Shiy aites. 

SHIKAR,  n .shi-kdr'  [Pers.]:  in  India,  hunting;  sport 
requiring  firearms.  Shikaree,  n.  shi-kdr' e,  a  native 
sportsman;  a  sportsman:  spelled  also  Shikarree. 

SHIKARPUR,  shik-er-pdr' :  most  important  trading- 
town,  and  probably  most  populous  town,  in  Sinde;  about 
20  m.  w.  of  the  Indus,  half  way  between  Multan  and  Kfir- 
rachi.  The  district  in  which  it  stands  is  so  low  and  level 
that,  by  means  of  canals,  which  are  supplied  from  the  In¬ 
dus,  it  is  flooded  every  season.  Its  climate,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  is  said  to  be  healthful.  The  inundated  quarters  are 
extremely  fertile  and  produce  great  crops.  Groves,  or¬ 
chards,  and  fruit-gardens  surround  the  town;  sugar-cane  is 
largely  Grown  S.  is  on  one  of  the  great  routes  by  the  Bo- 
lan  Pass  from  Sinde  to  xifghanistan,  and  the  transit-trade  to 
that  country  and  to  Khorassan  is  important.  The  bankers 
and  financiers  of  S.  are  known  and  trusted  from  Astrakhan 
to  Calcutta.  S.  is  the  chief  town  of  the  dist.  of  S  ,  which 
has  10,001  sq.  m.,  852.086  inhabitants  — Pen  of  town  (18811 
42,496,  more  than  20,000  of  whom  were  Hindus,  the  rest 

chiefly  Mohammedans;  (1891)  42,400. 


SHIL  KA:  see  Amoor. 

SHILLABER,  shila-her,  Benjamin  Penhallow:  hu 
morist-  1814,  July  12— 1890,  Nov.  25:  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  II 
He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and .  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Acad  ;  at  the  age  of  16  entered  a  printing-office  in 
Dover,  N.  H.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  employed  in  a  printing-office  until  1837,  when 
he  went  to  Demerara,  British  Guiana.  Returning  to  Bos¬ 
ton  1840.  he  became  assistant,  editor  of  the  Post,  a  position 
he  retained  for  10  years.  In  1847  he  published  the  first 
Mrs.  Partington’s  saying,  ‘  a  three- line  paragraph,  which, 
I  think,  I  “set  up  ”  without  writing.’  This  was  widely 
copied  by  the  neivspapers.  In  1852  S  left  the  Post,  and 
in  connection  with  Charles  G.  Halpine  (Miles.  O’Reilly) 
started  a  humorous  paper,  the  Carpet-Bag;  but  it  was  not 
successful  and  he  returned  to  the  Post,  remaining  until  1856, 
when  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Saturday  Evening 


SHILLALAH-SHILOH. 

Gazette.  In  1866  he  retired  from  active  life  to  liis  home  in 
Chelsea,  Mass.  Besides  the  famous  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs. 
Partington  (1854),  he  published  Rhymes  with  Reason  and 
without  (1853);  Knitting-Work  (1857);  Partinglonian 
Patchwork  ( 1873);  Lines  in  Pleasant  Places  (1875);  Ike  and 
His  Friends  (1879);  Cruises  with  Captain  Boh  (1881);  The 
Doublerunner  Club  (1882);  and  Wide  Sioath,  a  collection  of 
verses  (1884).  During  his  editorial  life  and  for  several 
years  afterward  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  papers  and 
periodicals.  He  died  at  Chelsea. 

SHILLALAH,  n.  shU-ld'ld,  or  Shilla'ly,  n.  -li,  or 
Shille'lah,  n.  -le’ld  [from  Shillelagh,  a  barony  of  county 
Wicklow,  noted  for  its  oak- forests]:  among  the  Irish,  a 
cudgel;  a  stout  stick. 

SHILLING,  n.  shiVling  [Dan.  and  Sw.  skilling;  Ger. 
schilling ,  a  piece  of  money;  AS.  scylling:  Sw.  skilja,  to 
divide]:  English  silver  coin  whose  Dame  is  apparently 
from  a  root  skil,  to  divide,  either  because  it  was  a  small 
slice  of  metal,  or  was  deeply  marked  with  an  indented  cross, 
so  as  to  be  easily  broken  in  four.  The  old  English  coin 
was  worth  4e7.  or  5 d.;  but  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the 
French  representative  of  the  Roman  Solidus  (q.v.)  was  called 
a  shilling.  The  S.  in  the  present  sense  seems  to  have  been 
coined  first  by  Henry  VII  1504;  milled  shillings  were 
coined  first  by  Charles  II.  1662.  The  silver  S.  is  nominally 
worth  the  20th  part  of  a  pound  sterling.  But  the  silver  of 
which  shillings  are  made  contains  11  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver 
and  18  dwts.  alloy;  and  1  lb.  by  weight  of  this  compound  is 
coined  into  66  shillings;  so  that  each  shilling  contains  80 "727 
grains  fine  silver,  and  its  value  as  bullion  is  much  less  than 
its  nominal  value.  The  shillings  in  the  old  coinages  of  va¬ 
rious  n.  European  countries  have  usually  a  much  smaller 
value;  the  Danish  copper  skilling  only  { d ..  and  the  silver 
schilling  of  Hamburg  less  than  Id.  The  present  Eng.  S.  is 
worth  in  U.  S.  money  about  24£  cents.— See  Pound: 
Mint. 

SHILLY-SHALLY,  n.  shil'li-shdl  li  [a  corruption  of 
the  reduplication  shall  I,  shall  7]:  foolish  trifling;  irresolu¬ 
tion:  Ad.  in  an  irresolute  or  undecided  manner:  V.  to  act  in 
an  undecided  manner;  to  hesitate.  Suil'ly-shai/lying,  n. 
foolish  trifling;  irresolution:  Adj.  foolishly  trifling;  irreso¬ 
lute. 

SHILOH,  n.  shl’lb  [Heb.  shiloh,  quiet,  rest— from  shalah, 
to  rest]:  town  of  anc  Palestine,  division  of  Ephraim.  It 
is  identified  with  the  comparatively  modern  village  of 
Seilun,  about  20  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  from 
Bethel  to  Shechem.  The  position  of  the  hills  around  it 
gives  strength  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  fortress  as 
well  as  a  consecrated  place.  It  was  here  that  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  remained  during  the  priesthood  of  Eli,  and  the 
annual  ‘  feast  of  the  Lord  ’  was  held.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  annual  festivals  that  .the  defeated  Benjamites,  lying  in 
ambush  in  the  vineyards,  seized  the  ‘daughters  of  Shiloh’ 
while  dancing,  and  carried  them  to  their  homes  in  the  land 
of  Benjamin  for  wives. 


SHILOH. 

The  country  around  S.  is  not  attractive,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  there  are  evidences  that  the  entire  vicinity  was 
once  under  thorough  cultivation.  After  the  carrying  away 
of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  death  of  Eli,  S.  sank 
into  obscurity. 

The  word  Shiloh  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  in  the  patriarch 
Jacob’s  dying  vision  of  the  tribes  of  Israel — an  impressive 
dream-like  prophecy  of  their  future  and  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  to  come  forth  from  them  in  some  coming  time— has 
had  various  interpretations  (see  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary). 
Of  those  interpretations  which  refer  the  word  to  a  place , 
one  much  favored  is  that  Shiloh  is  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Ephraim  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  remained  during 
a  long  period;  and  the  reading  would  be,  *  Nor  the  ruler’s 
staff  from  between  his  feet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh.’  A 
modification  of  this  makes  Shiloh  (which  is  from  a  root 
meaning  peace,  rest )  mean  the  place  or  city  of  rest  to  which 
the  promised  Ruler,  the  Messiah,  shall  come,  bringing  his 
people,  the  Israel  of  God. — Of  the  interpretations  which 
refer  the  word  Shiloh  to  a  person,  viz.,  the  Messiah, 
noticeable  is  that  which  gives  it  here  the  meaning  Prince 
of  Peace  or  Author  of  Tranquillity— ‘  until  Messiah,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  shall  come.’ — With  whatever  natural  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  Messianic  reference  of  the  word,  and  of 
the  prophecy  in  which  it  occurs,  seems  undeniable. 

SHILOH,  Battle  of  (known  also  as  the  Battle  of 
Pittsburgh  Landing):  1862,  Apr.  6,  7,  at  Shiloh,  Hardin 
co.,  Tenn.,  2  m.  w.  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee 
river;  between  the  Union  troops  under  Gen.  Grant  and  the 
Confederates  under  Gens.  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beauregard. 
It  was  the  first  engagement  of  consequence  in  the  west  after 
the  fall  of  Nashville  and  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson.  Gen.  Grant,  pushing  up  the  river,  endeavored 
to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Confederates,  then  at 
Corinth,  in  w.  Tenn.;  and  ordered  Gen.  Buell  to  march 
from  Nashville,  and  join  him  at  Pittsburgh  Landing. 
Grant  arrived  with  32,000  men  Apr.  1.  Johnston,  aware  of 
Grant’s  design,  moved  hurriedly  from  Corinth  with  45,000 
men,  expecting  to  attack  Grant  before  Buell  arrived.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  while  Grant  was  eagerly  awaiting 
Buell’s  appearance,  Johnston  attacked  him  and  forced  his 
army  to  fall  back  nearly  to  the  landing.  In  the  afternoon 
Buell  arrived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  threw  one 
div.  across,  and  immediately  went  into  action.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  Johnston  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Beauregard, 
succeeding  to  the  command,  threw  his  army  against  the 
centre  and  left  wing  of  the  Union  troops.  The  assault  was 
repulsed,  and  at  nightfall  the  gunboats  supporting  Grant 
bombarded  the  Confederate  position,  causing  some  retreat¬ 
ing.  During  the  night  Buell  threw  the  remainder  of  his 
army  across  the  river,  giving  Grant  a  force  about  equal  to 
the  Confederates;  and  at  daybreak  Grant  reopened  the  battle 
with  a  heavy  artillery-fire,  followed  it  with  a  general  assault, 
which  was  resisted  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  recapt¬ 
ured  his  lines  and  cannon  lost  the  previous  day,  and  before 
darkness  drove  the  Confederates  to  hasty  retreat.  The 
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Union  loss  was  reported  at  1,700  killed,  7,495  wounded,  and 
3,022  prisoners;  and  the  Confederate  at  1,728  killed,  8,012 
wounded,  and  959  missing.  See  Corinth:  Donelson, 
Fort:  Nashville,  Battle  of. 

SHILY ;  same  as  Shyly. 

SHIMMER,  v.  shlm'er  [Ger.  schimmern;  Sw.  skimra,  to 
glimmer,  to  flicker:  OHG  sciman,  to  shine;  scimo,  a  bright 
light]:  to  shine  unsteadily  or  obscurely;  to  glimmer;  to 
flicker:  N.  a  faint  sparkle  or  glimmering.  Shim'mering. 
imp.  Shim  mered,  pp.  -erd. 

SHIN,  n.  shin  [Dut.  scheen ;  Sw.  sken-ben,  the  shin¬ 
bone:  Ger.  schiene ,  a  splint,  the  tire  of  a  wheel:  AS.  scina, 
the  shin];  the  forepart  of  the  leg.  or  the  bone  of  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  leg.  Shin-bone,  bone  of  the  shin;  the  tibia. 

SHIN,  Loch:  lake  in  s.  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  18  m. 
long,  1  m.  wide.  The  Shin  Water,  famous  trout-stream,  car¬ 
ries  the  waters  of  the  loch  into  Oikell  Water.  Loch  S. 
abounds  in  trout  and  salmon. 

SHINDY,  n.  shln'dl:  in  slang,  a  domestic  disturbance; 
a  row  generally. 

SHINE,  v.  shin  [Goth,  skeinan;  Icel.  skina ;  Dan. 
skinne;  Ger.  scheinen,  to  shine:  AS.  scinan,  to  shine]:  to 
give  light;  to  exhibit  brightness  or  splendor;  to  be  glossy; 
to  gleam;  to  glow;  to  beam  with  a  steady  light:  to  be  emi¬ 
nent  or  distinguished;  in  Scrip.,  to  manifest  glorious  excel¬ 
lences;  to  be  manifest;  to  be  propitious:  N.  fair  weather; 
light;  brightness;  splendor.  Shin'ing,  imp  :  Adj.  bright ■, 
splendid;  distinguished;  in  hot.,  applied  to  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface:  N.  clearness  of  light;  brightness. 
Shined,  pp.  shlnd.  Shone,  pt.  and  pp.  shon  or  shun,  did 
shine.  Shiny,  a.  shin'i,  bright;  luminous;  unclouded; 
glossy.  To  take  the  shine  out  of,  to  surpass.  To  MAKE 
a  shine,  to  make  a  display. — Syn.  of  ‘  shining,  a.’:  bright; 
radiant;  resplendent;  lustrous;  illustrious;  glistening; 
*  effulgent;  brilliant;  glittering;  splendid. 

SHINE,  n.  shin:  in  slang,  quarrel;  disturbance. 

SHINER:  name  applied  mostly  to  some  small  fish  of  the 
Carp  family  {Cyprinidce).  The  Golden  S.  is  similar  to  the 
European  Bream,  ami  sometimes  reaches  1  ft.  in  length. — 
The  S.  known  also  as  Red  fin,  or  Red  Dace  ( Minnilus  cw  nu- 
tus),  is  a  common  boy’s-fish. — The  Menhaden  in  Fla.,  and  a 
Pacific-coast  Surf-fish,  are  there  called  S.— The  Blunt- Nosed 
or  Pug-nosed  S  ,  of  family  Carangidce,  is  the  Moon  Osh  of 
the  south  and  the  Hump  backed  Butter-fish  of  Wood .  Hell, 
Mass. 


SHING-KING-  SHINTY. 

SHING-KING,  or  Leaotong:  see  Manchuria. 

SHINGLE,  n.  shina'gl  [Norw.  singla,  to  jingle,  to  clink; 
*ingl,  gravel,  shingle] :  the  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  so 
named  from  the  jingling  noise  made  by  them  from  the 
movements  of  the  waves  on  the  beach:  in  geol .,  loose 
angular  fragments  of  stone — gravel  being  rounded  frag¬ 
ments. 

SHINGLE,  n.  shing'gl ,  Shin'gles,  n.  plu.  -glz  [Ger. 
schindel,  a  splint  for  a  broken  arm,  a  shingle:  L.  scin'dula 
or  scan'ddla,  a  shingle — from  scando,  I  climb — so  called 
from  shingles  resting  on  a  roof  like  steps,  one  above  the 
other]:  thin  slab  or  flat  piece  of  wood  used  in  roofing 
instead  of  tile  or  slate:  the  wood  is  chosen  from  the  kinds 
that  split  readily  and  straightly;  it  is  cut  into  blocks  whose 
longitudinal  faces  are  of  the  size  intended  for  the  shingles, 
which  then  are  regularly  split  off  in  thicknesses  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Shingle,  v.  to  cover  with  shingles. 


Shingles. 


Shin'gling,  imp.  - gllng :  N.  act  of  covering  with  shibg^es; 
a  covering  of  shingles.  Shin  gled,  pp.  -gld:  Adj.  covered 
with  shingles.  Shingling-hammer,  a  ponderous  hammer, 
moved  by  machinery,  for  hammering  and  shaping  masses 
of  iron  while  red-hot  into  oblong  or  square  pieces.  Shin- 
glin g-mill,  a  great  workshop  where  cast  or  pig  iron  is 
changed  into  malleable  iron. 

SHINGLES,  n.  plu.  shing'glz  [OF.  sangle ,  cengle ,  a 
girth — from  L.  cingulum,  a  girdle— from  cmgere ,  to  sur¬ 
round]:  popular  name  for  the  variet}’  of  Herpes  known  as 
H.  zoster;  eruptive  disease,  usually  spreading  round  the 
body  like  a  girdle;  called  also  tetter:  sec  Herpes. 

SHINTOISM:  see  Japan — Religions. 

SHIN  TOIST,  n.:  a  believer  in  Shinto. 

SHINTY,  n.  shin'll  [Ir.  shon ,  a  club:  Gael.  Sinte,  sen’- 
che,  stretched,  reached,  applied  to  the  ball  reaching  the 
goal] :  in  Scot.,  an  outdoor  game,  in  which  a  ball  and  clubs 
with  crooked  heads  are  employed,  the  object  of  each  party 
being  to  drive  the  ball  over  their  opponents’  bail  or  boun¬ 
dary— the  English  game  hockey;  the  club  used  in  playing 
the  game. 


SHINY— SHIP. 

SHINY:  see  under  Shine  1. 

SHIP,  n.  ship  [Goth,  skip;  Ger.  schiff;  Dan.  skib;  F. 
esquif;  It.  schifo,  a  ship  or  boat:  L.  scapha;  Gr.  skaphe , 
any  hollow  vessel,  a  boat — from  Gr.  skaptein,  to  dig,  to 
scoop  out]:  generally,  any  large  vessel  for  conveying  goods 
and  passengers  over  the  sea,  or  on  a  large  lake  or  river — 
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the  term  being  applied  with  great  vagueness  to  any  large 
vessel:  in  a  special  sense,  a  vessel  with  a  bowsprit,  and  with 
three  masts,  each  surmounted  by  a  royal  mast;  but  the 
development  of  steam  navigation  in  which,  the  largest 
vessels  have  sometimes  only  a  schooner-rig,  has  tended  to 
obliterate  the  special  distinction:  V.  to  put  on  board  a  ship; 
to  convey  by  water;  to  receive  iuto  the  ship,  as  to  ship  a 
heavy  sea;  to  engage  for  service  in  a  ship;  to  fix  in  its  place, 
as  to  ship  the  tiller.  Shipping,  imp.:  N.  ships  or  vessels 
collectively,  of  all  sizes,  but  excluding  boats  without  decks: 
tonnage.  *  Shipped,  pp.  shipt ,  put  on  board  a  ship,  as 
goods.  Shtp'per,  n.  -per,  one  who  puts  goods  on  board  a 
ship  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant  place.  Ship  ment,  n. 
-merit,  the  act  of  putting  anything  on  board  a  ship  for  con¬ 
veyance  by  sea;  the  goods  shipped.  Ship'ful,  n.  -ful, 
enough  to  fill  a  ship.  Ship-Like,  a.  like  a  ship.  Ship'- 
less,  a.  -les,  without  a  ship.  Ship  biscuit,  hard  coarse 
biscuit  prepared  for  long  keeping,  and  for  use  on  board  a 
ship.  Shipboard,  aboard  or  in  a  ship.  Ship  breaker, 
one  whose  business  is  to  break  up  vessels  that  are  unfit  for 
sea.  Ship-broker,  one  who  transacts  business  connected 
with  ships,  as  insurances,  sales,  etc.  (see  below).  Ship¬ 
builder,  one  who  constructs  ships.  Ship-building,  art 
of  constructing  ships  (see  below).  Ship-canal,  canal  con¬ 
necting  two  seas,  two  navigable  rivers,  or  two  large  pieces 
of  water,  and  through  which  vessels  of  large  burden  can 
pass  (see  Interoceanic  Ship  Canal).  Ship-carpenter, 
a  carpenter  who  works  at  the  building  of  ships.  Ship- 
chandler,  one  who  supplies  ships  with  cordage,  canvas, 
etc.  Ship-holder,  or  Ship-owner,  a  proprietor  of  a  ship 
or  ships.  Ship’s  husband,  one  who  looks  after  and  pro¬ 
vides  stores,  provisions,  etc.,  for  a  ship  (see  below).  Ship¬ 
load,  the  load  or  cargo  of  a  ship.  Ship-master,  the  cap- 
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tain  or  commander  of  a  ship.  Shipmate,  a  fellow -sail  or. 
Ship  owner:  see  Ship  holder.  Ship-shape,  in  a  seaman¬ 
like  manner;  neat;  trim;  well  put;  properly.  Ship-worm 
(see  Teredo).  Shipwreck,  n.  loss  or  destruction  of  a  ship 
at  sea  by  foundering,  striking  on  rocks  or  shoals,  collision, 
or  by  other  means  (see  below):  destruction;  miscarriage: 
Y.  to  destroy,  as  a  ship;  to  throw  into  or  be  in  distress  or 
difficulty,  as  by  shipwreck.  Shipwrecked,  a.  cast  ashore 
on  rocks  or  banks;  destroyed.  Ship  wright,  a  ship-car¬ 
penter.  Ship-yard,  a  place  adjoining  the  sea  where  ships 
are  built  and  repaired.  A  ship  of  the  line,  one  of  the 
large  vessels  of  war  of  sufficient  size  and  armament  to  take 
its  place  in  line  of  battle.  Shipping  articles,  articles  of 
agreement  between  the  captain  and  his  seamen.  Ship’s 
papers,  certain  documents  with  which  every  sea  going 
vessel  must  be  furnished,  such  as  the  register,  the  charter- 
party,  bills  of  lading,  log-book,  bill  of  health,  etc.  To 
ship  a  sea,  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  sea-water  thrown 
on  board,  as  in  a  storm.  To  ship  off,  to  send  away  by 
water  in  ,a  ship. 

SHIP-BROKER:  person  employed  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  and  freighting  of  ships.  His  duties  include  adjusting 
the  terms  of  charter-parties  and  bills  of  lading,  settling 
with  the  master  for  liis  salary,  collecting  freights  on  goods 
brought  into  port,  arranging  with  passengers  for  the  terms 
of  their  passage,  and  generally  managing  all  business  trans¬ 
actions  between  ship-owners  and  the  shippers  or  consignees 
of  goods.  A.  S.-B.,  like  other  brokers,  receives  a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  seller  only. 

The  business  of  an  insurance-broker  is  usually  combined 
with  that  of  a  ship-broker.  In  the  United  States,  marine 
insurance  is  effected  after  the  same  manner  as  the  insurance 
of  other  property — i.e.,  by  the  payment  of  a  premium  to 
an  insurance  company  (or  companies)  or  their  agents.  A 
very  different  system  prevails  in  Britain.  There  the  under¬ 
writers  are  in  most  cases  not  companies,  but  individual 
capitalists,  known  to  the  broker  as  persons  prepared  to  un¬ 
dergo  any  risks  which  he  recommends  to  them.  The 
broker,  who  has  a  list  of  persons  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice 
to  underwrite  a  policy,  is  the  mutual  agent  for  both  par¬ 
ties.  He  procures  the  subscriptions  of  the  underwriters, 
arranging  with  them  the  rate  of  premium  and  conditions 
of  tberisk;  receiving  from  them  the  amount  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  subscriptions,  iii  the  event  of  loss;  and,  when  such 
loss  is  partial,  arranging  the  proportion  to  be  recovered 
from  the  different  underwriters.  An  insurance-broker 
charges  as  commission  five  per  cent,  on  the  premium,  and 
one-half  percent,  deducted  from  all  claims  recovered  from 
the  underwriters.  He  is  personally  liable  to  the  under¬ 
writers  for  the  amount  of  the  premium,  but  incurs  no  lia¬ 
bility  to  make  good  the  amount  insured  to  the  owner  of 
the  ship  and  goods,  who,  in  case  of  loss,  must  look  to  the 
underwriter  alone  for  indemnification. 
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SHIPBUILDING:  art  of  constructing  vessels,  especially 
large  vessels,  for  navigation.  See  Navies,  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval:  Navies,  Modern:  British  Navy:  United 
States  Navy:  Navigation,  History  of:  Navigation 
Laws:  Armor  plates:  Shipping:  etc.  From  crossing  a 
river  or  lake  on  a  floating  log,  or  on  two  or  more  logs 
fastened  together  raft-wise,  the  first  step  toward  S.-B.  was 
probably  the  scooping  out  a  Canoe  (q.v.)  from  a  tree-trunk. 
The  earliest  Egyptian  drawings  show  boats  constructed  of 
sawn  planks,  with  sails  as  well  as  numerous  oars.  So  far 
as  cau  be  learned  from  ancient  sculptures,  the  galleys  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  dawn  of  civilization  were  open, 
at  least  in  the  middle  portion;  were  built  with  keel,  ribs, 
and  planking;  and  were  strengthened  crosswise  by  the 
numerous  benches  on  which  the  rowers  sat.  Ships  long 
continued  to  be  generally  of  light  draught,  for  they  were 
beached  every  winter;  and  Caesar  mentions,  as  a  noteworthy 
circumstance,  that  some  of  the  long  ships  with  which  he  in¬ 
vaded  Britain  could  approach  the  shore  only  to  such  a  point 
that  the  soldiers  disembarking  were  breast-high  in  the  water. 
The  Romaus  built  their  vessels  of  pine, cedar,  and  other  light 
woods;  but  their  ships  of  war  were  of  oak  at  the  bows, 
clamped  strongly  with  iron  or  brass,  for  use  as  rams — a 
custom  now  revived  after  2, 000  years  of  disuse.  According 
to  Caesar,  the  Veneti  were  the  first  to  build  entirely  of  oak. 
The  speedy  oxidation  of  iron  bolts  and  fastenings  led  to  the 
use  of  copper  aud  brass  about  the  time  of  Nero.  Before  this 
time,  the  planks  had  been  calked  with  flax,  and  the  seams 
had  been  pitched.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Tra¬ 
jan’s  reigu  sheathing  of  lead  fastened  on  with  copper  nails 
was  used  to  protect  the  timbers  from  the  devastating  borers 
of  the  Mediterranean.  With  Rome’s  decline  arose  a  new 
era  for  S.-B.  The  hardy  Norsemen  had  to  contend  with 
chopping  seas  and  Atlantic  swells;  their  ships  differed 
much  from  the  stately  galleys  of  the  empire.  A  viking 
war  ship  unearthed  1880  from  a  sepulchral  mound  at  Sande- 
fjord  in  Norway,  aud  now  preserved  at  Christiania,  is  78 
ft.  long,  7  wide  amidships,  and  5f  deep,  drawiug  less  than 
4  ft  of  water.  She  was  clinker-built;  and  had  82  oars,  each 
20  ft.  long,  and  but  one  mast  40  ft.  high,  which  probably 
carried  a  single  square  sail.  The  rudder  was  on.  the  star¬ 
board  side;  it  was  like  a  long-bladed,  short-handled  oar, 
and  was  attached  to  a  conical  piece  of  wood,  projecting  a 
foot  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  nearly  two  ft.  from 
the  stern.  She  was  not  one  of  their  largest  war-ships;  for 
some  had  60,  several  from  40  to  50  oars;  but  she  is  the 
largest  yet  discovered.  The  introduction  by  Alfred  of 
galleys  pulled  by  40  to  60  oars,  kept  the  viking  war-ships 
in  check;  but  it  checked  also  the  development  of  ocean- 
navigation,  for  the  galleys  were  fit  only  for  shore-service. 
The  ships  gradually  increased  in  size.  Hardicanute  had  a 
galley  pulled  by  80  oars:  and  contemporaneously  the  Vene¬ 
tians  built  ships  of  1,200  to  2,000  tons.  William  invaded 
England  in  diminutive  sailing-vessels;  but  large— indeed 
very  large— vessels  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of 
Richard  I.  John  systematized  S.-B.  by  establishing  a  royal 
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dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Large  ships  constructed  for  sail* 
ing  seem  to  have  come  into  general  use,  together  with  the 
mariner’s  compass,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.;  and  150 
years  later  the  addition  of  the  bowsprit  added  much  to 
the  sailing  power  of  vessels. 

In  Ellis’s  Collection  of  Letters  there  is  one,  dated  1419, 
from  John  AlcGtre  to  King  Henry  V.,  concerning  a  ship 
building  at  Bayonne  for  that  monarch.  This  letter  is  curi¬ 
ous,  as  showing  how  many  of  the  present  terms  then  ex¬ 
isted,  also  that  the  ‘  Kynges  schyppes  ’  were  of  consider¬ 
able  dimensions  (e.g.,  ‘  the  sternme  is  in  hitlie  96  fete;  and 
the  post  48  fete,  and  the  kele  ys  yn  leynthe  112  fete’). 
Before  this  period,  ships  had  been  built  strong  enough  to 
encounter  ice  in  the  whale-fishery.  From  this  period  the 
history  of  S.-B.  is  resolved  into  the  history  of  individual 
parts,  for  the  main  principles  of  wooden  ships  were  already 
established.  In  Henry  Vll.’s  reign,  the  cumbrous  fourth 
mast  began  to  be  dispensed  with;  in  that  of  his  successors, 
shifting  top-masts  came  into  fashion,  and  the  lofty  stems 
and  sterns  (which  must  have  precluded  sailing  on  a  wind) 
fell  gradually  into  disuse.  Port-holes  were  invented  at 
least  as  early  as  1500.  In  1567,  there  were  cutter-rigged 
vessels  in  the  British  seas.  In  the  century  ensuing,  naval 
architecture  was  much  improved  by  Pkineas  Pett,  his 
son  Peter,  and  Sir  Anthony  Deane;  but  the  best  naval 
architects  were  not  in  England.  Within  the  19th  c.  the 
introduction  of  steam  has  led  to  building  ships  with  finer 
lines,  for  both  bow  and  stern.  About  1836,  iron  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  material  for  ships,  and  after  having  largely 
superseded  wood,  is  now  giving  place  to  steel. 

As  now  practiced,  ship-building  is  divided  into  Naval 
Architecture  or  Design,  and  Naval  Construction— including 
equipment  and  launching 

Naval  Architecture.— Naval  architecture  treats  of  the 
methods  of  making  a  vessel  float,  carry  heavy  weights, 
keep  a  vertical  keel  against  the  action  of  wind  and  wave, 
steer  readily,  cut  the  water  easily,  and  maintain  one  ex¬ 
act  draught  of  water  when  light  and  another  draught  when 
loaded;  and  of  the  qualities  which  cause  her  to  preserve 
her  keel  vertical  both  when  light  and  when  loaded,  and 
to  recoil  from  a  heavy  wave  on  one  side  without  permitting 
one  to  enter  on  the  other.  Its  plans  include  causing  her 
bow  to  rise  just  enough  to  prevent  the  waves  rolling  over 
her,  without  causing  a  shock  in  settling,  or  retarding  her 
advance;  giving  the  stern  such  form  as  to  prevent  the  sea 
from  breaking  over  her  poop;  giving  sufficient  resistance 
to  prevent  her  being  upset,  but  without  risk  of  snapping 
her  masts.  It  aims  to  enable  her  to  be  turned  in  short  time 
and  space  at  any  speed;  to  make  her  weatherly,  and  fast 
before,  against,  or  across  the  wind,  with  any  load,  and  in 
either  smooth  or  rough  water. 

Ship-building  aims  to  give  the  materials  such  shapes, 
sizes,  strengths,  and  movements  as  to  embody  the  naval 
architect’s  calculations,  with  durability  and  at  as  low  a 
cost  as  practicable. 

Ship-building  provides  for  making  the  hull  tight  and 
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stanch,  with  such  weight  as  shall  cause  the  vessel  when 
unloaded,  to  sink  just  to  the  desired  line;  for  giving 
strength  to  carry  the  heaviest  load  without  straining;  for 
properly  distributing  weights;  and  for  shaping  all  parts 
from  the  drawings,  so  that  they  may  go  together  perfectly 
and  be  joined  properly.  Building  includes  putting  in,  be¬ 
sides  the  rudder  and  steering  devices,  the  anchors,  cables, 
boats  and  other  tackle,  masts,  yards,  and  pumps;  and  it 
provides  for  the  vessel’s  capability  for  being  launched. 

The  constructor  calculates  the  weights  (1)  when  light;  (2) 
including  all  essential  and  practically  permanent  parts— 
not  counting  stores  that  are  to  be  consumed,  nor  cargo. 
Then  he  must  reckon  (3)  the  vessel’s  weight  when  given  her 
maximum  load.  The  constructor  must  see  that  the  vessel 
draws  the  same  forward  and  aft,  or  else  is  trimmed  by  the 
head  or  by  the  stern,  in  which  case  she  draws  more  either 
at  the  bow  or  at  the  stern,  respectively.  The  expression 
‘  mean  draught  ’  refers  to  the  average  between  the  head 
and  stern  draughts,  and  is  of  use  only  in  calculating  the 
displacement;  the  depth  of  water  required  to  float  the 
vessel  depends  on  extreme  draught. 

The  architect  having  decided  on  the  form  of  hull,  and 
marked  where  he  desires  it  to  sink  when  light,  then  com¬ 
putes  the  volume  of  the  immersed  part.  This  limits  the 
weight  available  for  construction  and  permanent  equip¬ 
ment,  for  this  weight  will  be  exactly  that  of  the  water  fill¬ 
ing  that  volume;  rather  more  in  sea-water  than  in  fresh. 
He  computes  the  volume  between  the  light  and  the  load 
draught-lines;  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water 
represents  the  weight  that  may  be  put  in  to  sink  the  vessel 
just  to  the  load-line.  Buoyancy  is  given  first  by  bulk; 
and  as  the  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  hull  is  greatest  ait  the 
bottom,  other  things  being  equal,  a  deep  ship  will  have 
greater  buoyancy  than  a  shallow  one;  also,  other  things 
being  equal,  one  of  great  area  of  bottom  will  have  greater 
floating  power  than  one  of  small.  An  American  river 
steamboat  has  great  floating  power,  notwithstanding  her 
extreme  shallowness  and  the  height  above  water  of  the 
principal  weights — by  reason  of  the  great  bottom  area. 
Top-heaviness  could  be  counteracted  by  low  ballast;  but 
that  would  lessen  the  cargo- carrying  capacity  for  a  given 
displacement,  or  cause  greater  displacement  for  a  given 
useful  weight.  It  is  better  to  give  uprightness  by  proper 
curve,  proportion,  and  angle  of  the  ‘  shoulder’ — that  part 
of  the  hull  a  little  each  side  of  the  water-line  when  the 
vessel  is  perfectly  upright  at  medium  draught.  While  the 
under-water  body  gives  floating  power,  or  power  to  carry 
cargo,  it  tends  to  upset  the  vessel. 

There  is  one  axis  about  which  the  weight  of  the  vessel 
maybe  considered  as  concentrated,  and  care  must  betaken 
that  this  centre  of  gravity  does  not  come  above  the  ‘  meta- 
centre’  or  limiting  point  of  top-weight.  When  a  vessel 
rolls  or  careens,  the  top-weight  and  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  water  act  in  direction  oppositely,  but  in  tendency  to¬ 
gether — tending  to  upset  the  boat. 

The  wings  or  wedffe-like  volumes  from  the  centre  of 
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width,  and  having  the  shoulders  as  bases,  help  the  vessel  to 
rise  when  rolling:  they  must  be  of  such  size  and  shape  as 
to  counteract  the  upsetting  tendency  of  the  top-weight  and 
that  of  the  water-pressure  on  the  under-water  body.  A 
vessel  that  has  not  enough  shoulder  to  overcome  these  two 
upsetting  tendencies  is  ‘  cranky.’  Ship-builders  formerly 
believed  that  a  shallow  vessel  was  of  necessity  cranky;  but 
our  river  vessels  are  much  steadier  than  the  average  deep¬ 
water  hulls  of  olden  times,  and  are  much  less  cranky  when 
their  centres  of  gravity  are  high  than  when  by  reason  of 
heavy  loads  they  are  low;  while  a  floating  dock  is  very 
shallow  and  not  at  all  cranky,  and  is  much  less  cranky 
when  light  than  when  bearing  a  vessel. 

13  3  4  5 


Midship  Sections,  Sterns,  and  Bows. 


Crankiness  may  be  cured  by  giving  more  shoulder,  or  by 
lengthening  the  hull,  so  as  to  lighten  the  draught.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  width,  the  greater  the 
stability  with  constant  breadth.  Decrease  of  displacement 
increases  stability.  With  constant  breadth  and  displace¬ 
ment,  the  greater  the  draught,  the  lower  the  centre  of  dis¬ 
placement  and  the  meta-centre.  Formerly,  ballast,  or  non¬ 
paying  or  non-working  weight,  was  carried  low  down,  to 
lower  the  centre  of  gravity:  now,  the  engines,  coal,  etc., 
are  kept  well  down,  for  the  same  purpose.  Stowing  the 
cargo  low  increases  stability.  The  greater  the  size  of 
bottom,  the  less  stability.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
wider  the  shoulder,  the  more  stable  the  vessel;  but  where 
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she  has  to  enter  a  narrow  dock,  or  for  other  reasons  must 
he  narrow,  stability  must  be  given  by  form  rather  "ban  by 
breadth  of  shoulder. 

Figures  1  to  6  inclusive  represent  half-midship  sec¬ 
tions,  of  greatly  varying  character.  In  each  the  light 
draught  is  supposed  to  come  about  one-tliird  from  the 
bottom;  the  load-draught  line  about  two-thirds.  Their 
stability  increases  in  about  the  order  in  which  they  are 
numbered.  Ability  to  carry  cargo  might  seem  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  stability;  but  this  need  not  be  so,  for  a  vessel 
must  taper  at  bow  and  stern,  and  the  vertical  section  can 
be  so  varied  from  the  greatest  cross-section  to  ihe  bow  and 
stern  as  to  give  these  two  latter  portions  stability  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  cargo-carrying  midship  portion. 
Thus,  e.g.,  the  vertical  cross-section  may  change  from  the 
form  in  fig.  5,  or  in  other  of  these  sections,  to  fig.  6,  and 
then  to  fig.  7. 

Figures  5,  6,  and  7  are  more  stable  at  deep  draught 
than  at  light.  In  fig.  5  the  stabilities  at  light  and  heavy 
loads  are  as  3  to  7;  in  fig.  6  the  stability  at  deepest  load 
is  about  double  that  at  middle  draught;  in  fig.  7  there 
is  stability  only  at  deepest:  it  follows  that  fig  5  is  the 
most  stable  stern  cross-section.  Those  who  consider  a  fine 
run  necessary  are  right  only  in  measure.  At  the  bottom 
the  stern  should  have  a  fine  run,  which  is  of  use  there  and 
is  needed  there;  but  at  the  surface  of  the  water  it  neither 
gives  buoyancy  nor  increases  speed.  The  volume  given 
the  stern  under  this  principle  may  betakeu  from  the  bow, 
where  small  cross-section  gives  speed.  In  screw-propelled 
vessels  the  full-shouldered  and  fine-heeled  stern  is  best, 
giving  the  screw  full  scope. 

In  the  bow,  there  are,  in  addition  to  buoyancy,  three 
principal  things  to  be  considered — fineness  of  entrance  (if 
desired  for  speed),  dryness,  and  easy  riding.  Bluff  bows 
were  formerly  considered  easy  riding,  and  so  they  were 
for  small  vessels;  but  modern  practice  shows  the  ‘straight’ 
and  ‘  wave  ’  bows  to  be  driest  and  safest.  This  is  often 
shown  in  cyclones.  While  a  full  bow  causes  a  vessel  to 
rise  on  one  wave,  it  lets  her  come  down  with  a  shock  that 
strains  the  framing  aud  causes  discomfort  to  passengers 
and  crew.  A  bluff  bow  is  not  conducive  to  speed.  It  is 
the  proper  work  of  the  bow  to  cleave  the  waves,  part  them, 
and  pass  them  by  with  little  disturbance;  not  to  ride  them. 
Making  the  over-water  bow  fuller  than  the  under-water 
prevents  taking  in  a  sea;  but  this  should  not  be  carried  to 
excess;  as  far  as  possible  the  parts  should  have  equal  ful¬ 
ness,  making  the  bow,  betweeu  wind  and  water,  nearly 
straight  and  nearly  vertical.  The  Great  Eastern  had  a  bow 
with  over-water  and  under-water  parts  so  proportioned  as 
to  make  her  ride  well  in  all  weathers. 

The  bell  bow,  shown  exaggerated  in  fig.  8,  was 
formerly  a  favorite;  but  while  it  rode  easily,  it  retarded 
speed.  The  clipper  bow  w\as  another  far-out  bow;  being 
belled  laterally  and  drawn  out  lengthwise  into  a  fine  point; 
the  bulwarks  being  carried  out  far  in  front  of  the  actual 
vessel.  While  this  was. good  in  turning  away  spray,  the 
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leverage  that  such  an  overhanging  mass  gave  green  water 
when  shipped  was  dangerous.  The  tumble-home  bow  has 
its  full  projection  on  the  water-line,  while  above  that  the 
sides  turn  inward;  it  gives  Ihe  greatest  dryness  and  speed 
in  bad  weather,  with  ease  and  safety.  The  English  block¬ 
ade-runners  of  our  civil  war  had  this.  The  flaring-out 
bow  is  all  right  for  river  and  tine-weather  work,  but  wrong 
for  ocean  and  bad- weather  service.  All  these  remarks 
apply  to  large  vessels  only;  a  small  vessel  must  have  ful¬ 
ness  above  the  water-line  at  the  bow  to  prevent  swamping. 

To  make  a  vessel  rise  slowly  and  fall  gently,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  its  lengthwise  meta-centre.  There  is  a  wedge 
at  the  ocw,  and  one  at  the  stern,  the  bases  of  which  are 
measured  by  the  difference  in  height  between  the  immer¬ 
sion-lines  when  rising  and  when  falling.  The  nearer  the 
vessel’s  centre  of  gravity  the  centres  of  effort  of  these 
wedges  are,  the  less  lifting  power  the  waves  have;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  better  to  have  the  bowline  forward  and  fuller 
somewhat  aft,  than  full  forward  and  not  further  aft. 
After  stiffness,  weatherliness  must  be  sought  for,  and  lee- 
wardliness  avoided.  The  vessel  must  go  in  the  direction 
intended,  making  headway  across  or  against  the  wind  in¬ 
stead  of  driving  broadside.  The  greater  the  lengthwise 
vertical  section  of  the  hull  (other  things  being  equal),  the 
more  weatherly  will  she  be.  She  must  be  long  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  width;  but  another  and  most  important  thing 
should  be  considered — the  shape  of  the  bow;  for  some 
vessels  have  such  bows  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  drive  them 
ahead,  and  easy  for  them  to  be  driven  to  leeward* 

As  in  a  fresh  breeze  a  vessel  can  carry  an  area  of  sail  of 
about  six  times  her  lengthwise  immersed  vertical  cross-sec¬ 
tion,  this  must  be  considered  in  calculating  the  weather¬ 
liness.  To  make  the  vessel  weatherly,  she  may  (1 )  be  given 
small  cross-section;  (2)  have  her  shape  fine,  so  that  she  will 
drive  ahead  more  easily;  (3)  be  made  long;  or  (4)  be  made 
deep;  or  any  combination  of  these  four  things— circum¬ 
stances  permitting.  For  shallow  waters,  great  depth  may 
not  be  permitted;  but  if  there  is  depth,  there  may  be  a  deep 
keel  or  false  keel,  or  dead-wood  in  the  stern  and  in  the 
cut-water,  and  even  in  the  run,  before  the  rudder.  Some 
of  our  modern  yachts  are  nearly  all  dead-wood  and  keel, 
having  no  carrying  capacity.  Where  none  of  these  plans 
may  be  employed,  the  Hollaudish  leeboards  may  be  called 
into  play.  These  are  great  flat  boards, -so  let  down  on  the 
leeside  as  to  interpose  their  area  to  leeward  drifting.  Our 
American  centreboard  helps  as  an  other  resort. 

Handiness  is  given  by  balance  of  sail  and  of  vessel,  and 
proportion  of  i udder.  With  too  much  sail  forward,  the 
vessel  will  drive  head  first;  with  too  much  at  the  stern,  she 
will  go  to  leeward.  If  the  bow  be  so  trimmed  as  to  make 
it  go  more  readily  to  leeward  than  the  stern,  the  head  will 
go  around  to  leeward. 

A  vessel,  to  turn  quickly,  should  haTe  depth  rather  than 
length;  and  there  should  be  as  little  lengthwise  area  near 
the  ends,  and  as  much  in  the  middle,  possible.  The  cut- 
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water  too  far  aft  makes  a  vessel  slow  to  come  around. 
Dead-wood  is  best  put  aft. 

The  longer  the  bull,  tlie  broader  tbe  rudder  must  be.  For 
an  unbalanced  rudder  the  rule  is  that  the  width  should  be 
2  per  cent,  of  the  vessel’s  length,  plus  one  ft.  If  the  rudder 
is  widest  near  load  water-line,  a  heavy  sea  may  injure  it. 
While  if  widest  at  the  heel  it  will  be  less  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured,  in  a  wooden  screw-vessel  it  will  have  more  tendency 
to  injure  the  weakest  part  of  the  hull.  It  is  best  to  have  it 
widest  near  its  centre  of  length. 

A  vessel  that  has  a  disposition  to  fall  off  is  said  to  be  lee- 
wardly;  one  that  has  a  tendency  to  fly  to  is  said  to  be 
ardent:  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  best.  In  the  first  case  she 
must  be  given  lee,  or  slack  helm;  in  the  second,  weather- 
helm.  If  the  lines  of  the  vessel  are  not  right,  it  will  be 
necessary,  to  give  balance  of  body,  to  put  the  sails  forward 
of  the  centre  of  proper  resistance,  sometimes  as  much  as  10 
or  12  ft.  For  slight  trouble  in  this  particular,  the  masts 
may  be  raked  one  way  or  the  other,  or  a  little  dead-wood 
may  be  put  on  at  whichever  end  is  necessary,  or  there  may 
be  a  tapering  false  keel.  If  this  fail,  the  masts  must  be 
shifted.  In  the  ‘wave-line’  system  of  design,  the  centres 
of  effort  of  sail  and  of  body  resistance  always  coincide.  A 
vessel  with  long,  straight  middle  body  will  tend  to  fly  to, 
no  matter  what  her  lines,  fore  and  aft  of  this  straight  mid¬ 
dle  section. 

Keeling  causes  a  vessel  to  fly  to,  by  changing  the  shape  of 
the  water-line  owing  to  a  full  part  of  the  hull  coming  into  the 
water  and  getting  excess  of  pressure  at  that  point,  and  by 
bringing  the  centre  of  effort  of  the  sails  to  leeward,  while 
the  masts  have  a  horizontal  leverage  tending  to  throw  the 
vessel’s  head  into  the  wind.  Fore  and  aft  sails  tend  to 
make  a  vessel  ardent,  because  their  centre  of  effort  is  always 
to  leeward;  this  being  so  to  much  greater  degree  than 
with  square  sails,  despite  their  bellying.  Skin-friction 
makes  a  vessel  ardent,  tliere*being  an  increased  volume  or 
layer  of  water  that  gathers  along  the  hull. 

For  ordinary  sailing  vessels  not  built  on  the  wave-line 
plan,  the  centre  of  resistance  of  the  sails  should  be  slightly 
forward  of  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  and  the  centre  of  hull 
resistance  slightly  aft;  say  one-twentieth  the  ship’s  length 
between  these  two  centres.  Most  vessels  shift  their  centre  of 
lateral  resistance  forward  as  their  speed  increases,  thus 
calling  for  sail  to  be  diminished  as  the  wind  rises.  Trim¬ 
ming  the  vessel  by  the  stern  moves  the  centre  of  resistance 
aft;  so  do  raking  the  stern-post  and  rounding  the  stem. 

The  first  work  of  the  naval  architect  is  to  lay  down  a 
midship  section  which  will  give  sufficient  flotation,  with 
good  sea-going  qualities.  Next,  he  must  determine  the 
water-line.  If  he  seek  speed,  he  will  choose  that  water-line 
which  has  been  shown  best  for  speed,  the  length  determin¬ 
ing  that;  but  he  may  have  to  sacrifice  speed  to  capacity. 
Next,  he  will  arrange  the  size  and  form  of  the  main-deck, 
and  then  lay  down  a  general  skeleton  design  from  which  to 
calculate  displacements,  etc.  In  midship  section  there  is 
the  range  from  fig.  3,  which  has  no  cargo-carrying  capacity. 
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but  is  only  for  fast  sailing,  through  fig.  2,  which  has  fair 
cargo-carrying  capacity,  to  tig.  1,  which  has  room  for  cargo, 
also  for  engines,  boilers,  and  coal-bunkers. 

In  fig.  3,  excess  of  shoulder  gives  great  stability;  but 
the  enormous  keel  necessary  to  make  her  weatherly  gives 
considerable  skin-friction.  If  it  is  an  iron  vessel,  the 
bottom  will  probably  be  elliptical,  if  wooden,  peg-top 
shaped.  For  medium  carrying  capacity  the  shoulders 
are  the  same  and  the  under-body  larger,  which  slightly 
lessens  stability.  In  fig.  1  there  is  such  increase  of 
under-body  and  bottom  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  sta¬ 
bility  either  by  ballast  or  by  putting  the  boiler,  engines, 
and  coal-bunkers  low.  The  midship  section,  fig.  3,  will 
go  better  with  a  given  amount  of  sail  or  engine-power 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  can  carry  more  sail  by  reason 
of  the  greater  shoulders.  The  vessel  with  large  under¬ 
water  body  is  harder  to  drive,  because  of  the  greater  cross- 
section  immersed;  and  is  less  stable,  because  of  the  excessive 
flotation  on  her  deep  bottom.  Such  a  vessel  could  carry 
very  little  sail.  Fig.  3  has  little  room  for  engines,  boilers, 
and  machineiy;  therefore  is  best  suited  for  a  fast  sailing- 
vessel;  fig.  1  for  a  fast  steamer;  fig.  2  for  sails  and  steam 
together.  The  powerful,  weatherly,  lively,  fast  type,  in 
fig.  3,  would  do  for  a  pleasure-vessel;  the  tender,  easy, 
sluggish,  roomy  type,  in  fig.  1,  would  be  a  good-paying 


Half  Body  Plan,  Yacht— 
America. 


Half  Body  Plan,  Clipper— 
Lord  of  the  Isles. 


steam  freight-vessel,  or  passenger- vessel.  While  this 
greatest  area  of  cross-section  is  called  the  midship  cross- 
section,  it  is  in  reality  where  the  vessel  is  widest,  about  six- 
tenths  of  the  vessel’s  length,  back  of  the  centre  of  length. 

For  the  chief  water-line  there  is  one  best  curve,  varying 
according  to  the  proportion  between  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  vessel,  and  the  exact  place  of  greatest  width; 
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but  in  every  case  being  that  giving  least  resistance 
to  passage  through  the  w^ter.  To  get  this  curve,  a  line  is 
laid  down  representing  on  a  convenient  scale  (see  fig.) 


the  length  of  the  vessel  and  a  few  feet  to  spare:  at  about 
six-tenths  its  length,  from  the  bow,  another  is  laid  down, 
at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  representing  half  the  beam; 
the  centre-line  forward  of  this  is  divided  into  a  convenient 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  so  is  the  centre-line  back  of  it 
into  the  same  number  of  equal  but  of  course  shorter  parts. 
At  each  division  a  cross-line  is  drawn.  Upon  the  line  rep¬ 
resenting  half  the  beam,  a  semicircle  is  drawn,  and  divided 
into  as  many  equal  arcs  as  each  of  the  parts  fore  and  aft  of 
the  greatest  breadth-line  was  divided  into.  Through  these 
division-points  lines  are  drawn,  parallel  with  the  lengthwise 
centre-line.  The  points  of  intersection  of  these  lengthwise 
lines  with  the  cross-lines  being  joined,  form  a  true  wave 
water-line.  A  small  portion  of  the  front  of  this  is  cut  oil, 
to  leave  a  definite  thickness  of  material  at  the  bow. 

Next  comes  the  sheer  plan— i.e.,  the  outline  that  it  forms 
when  looked  at  sidewise,  flat  on.  The  upper  line  of  this  is 
the  deck  or  the  bulwark;  the  bottom  the  keel-line;  the  front 
the  stem  or  cut-water,  and  the  aft  part  the  stern  post  line. 
The  first  important  thing  is  to  get  the  chief  buttock-line, 
which  must  be  formed  by  the  intersection  with  the  skin  of 
the  vessel  of  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  the  keel  plane. 
It  should  be  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  from  the  centre.  It 
will  sometimes  be  very  remarkable.  Just  what  this  line  is, 
depends  on  the  architect.  For  river-work  its  character  is  not 
very  important;  but  for  sea-service  it  is. 

The  maiu-deck-line  is  the  outline  of  that  deck  which  it  is 
intended  to  keep  always  well  out  of  the  water.  Above  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  keep  all  ports  open  in  any  ordinary 
weather. 

For  a  fast  vessel  the  main-deck  should  have  a  fine  sharp 
point,  else  the  ship  will  pitch  in  a  sea-way,  and  be  slow. 
While  this  seems  not  to  give  the  desirable  large  roomy  deck 
forward,  nor  to  permit  bow-chasers  to  be  worked  well,  it 
simply  adds  to  the  necessary  deck  and  front  extension. 
Advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  this  extra  room  forward 
of  the  foremast  to  put  the  working  parts  on  the  bow  any 
further  forward.  Covering  this  fine  forward  deck  keep? 
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the  vessel  dry.  gives  the  crew  good  quarters,  and  leaves  the 
desired  ‘  broad  roomy  deck  ’  aft.  Convenience  in  working 
bow-guns  has  been  got  by  carrying  the  bulwarks  around 
back  of  the  stein,  letting  the  real  deck  beyond  the  bulwark 
form  a  part  of  the  head. 

SHEER  DRAUGHT.  HALF  BREADTH  PLAN. 


Great  Eastern. 

A  roomy  stem  gives  huge  passenger-cabins  paying  a 
high  price,  or  a  tine  roomy  poop  with  plenty  of  space  for 
working  a  heavy  pivoted  gun;  and  makes  a  safe  vessel  in 
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scudding  before  the  wind,  and  a  stable  one  in  every  case. 
Whether  the  stern  shall  be  round  or  square  makes  very 
little  difference.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  project  it  well 
aft. 

The  lower  water-lines  should  in  the  entrance  be  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  main  water-line.  This  may 
give  trouble  near  the  keel,  where  they  seem  to  lengthen  out 
naturally.  In  the  aft  body  they  should  deviate  from  the 
main  water-line,  giving  a  stern  fine  below  and  full  above, 
just  the  opposite  from  the  bow.  There  should  be  at  least 
three  water-lines  laid  down  to  enable  calculation  of  the 
volume  of  the  vessel,  etc. 

Naval  Construction. — In  ‘laying  down’  a  vessel,  the  con¬ 
structor  makes  full-sized  drawings,  upon  the  mold-loft 
floor,  of  the  frame  and  skin;  makes  4  molds’  or  full-sized 
patterns  to  correspond  with  the  ‘molding’  side  of  the 
various  pieces;  and  ‘  bevelling  boards,’  which  are  fiat 
wooden  pieces  showing  the  bevels  of  the  various  parts. 
The  first  drawings  are  made  with  chalk;  then  those  which 
are  unnecessary  for  preservation  are  erased,  and  the  others 
scribed  in. 

The  builder  does  not  trouble  himself  with  water-lines, 
but  works  from  the  keel,  which  is  the  first  line  that  he 
lays  down.  To  it  every  frame  is  drawn  perpendicular, 


and  on  it  he  marks 


to  represent  the  midsliU* 


section.  From  this  mark  he  counts  every  distance  fore 
and  aft.  From  the  keel  he  reckons  every  vertical  dis¬ 
tance.  Every  frame  must  be  drawn  in  full  size  as  a 
vertical  section.  It  may  come  out  that  no  one  of  the 
ship-builder’s  vertical  sections  corresponds  with  any  one  of 
the  designer’s. 

Having  got  the  cross-frames,  the  skin  or  planking  has  to 
be  laid  down.  The  plank-lines  or  rib-band-lines  show  the 
way  that  the  planks  would  lie  most  easily  over  the  cross¬ 
frames.  For  iron  vessels  it  is  desirable  not  to  require 
unnecessary  twisting,  which  is  expensive  and  weakens  the 
plates.  On  every  frame  there  must  be  a  ‘sirmark’  where 
each  rib-band  piece  cuts  it.  From  the  curves  as  laid  down, 
lines  are  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  centre-line,  and 
these  enable  the  lines  to  be  reproduced  as  the  molding 
edges  of  the  mold-frames.  The  joints  in  the  various 
pieces  which  go  to  make  up  a  frame  must  lie  in  a  diagonal 
line,  which  must  be  shown.  There  must  also  be  laid 
down  in  full  size  the  molding  edges  of  the  frames,  breast- 
hooks,  transoms,  etc.  The  mold  is  made  up  of  slender 
wooden  strips  called  battens.  As  the  frames  have  a  bevel 
by  reason  of  the  fining  of  the  hull,  fore  and  aft,  there  must 
be  frames  showing  the  amount  of  bevel  of  the  outer  edge 
of  each  frame,  at  each  rib-band.  Then  the  half-skin  of  the 
hull  is  drawn  expanded,  or  as  though  it  were  flattened 
out,  the  frames  and  the  seam-line  being  shown.  Where 
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a  vessel  is  laid  down  from  the  water-line  mods!  the  outei 
lines  of  the  latter  usually  represent  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ship’s  skin — that  is,  the  molding  edges  of  the  frames;  and 
the  molds  may  be  made  from  such  a  model  by  measuring 
the  distance  of  a  convenient  large  number  of  points  verti¬ 
cally  from  the  keel  and  horizontally  from  the  centre-line. 

When  the  work  is  laid  down,  the  timbers  are  selected 
and  the  mold-lines  laid  down  upon  them,  or  the  iron 
frames  and  plates  are  bent  to  the  desired  forms.  In  con¬ 
version  there  is  50  per  cent,  difference  in  the  amount  of 
material  needed  to  build  the  same  ship,  some  constructors 
being  more  wasteful  than  others. 

The  frames  or  ribs  of  a  wooden  vessel  are  built  up  of  two 
layers  side  by  side,  breaking  joints,  and  called  floors, 
cross-timbers,  half-floors,  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  futtocks, 
lengthening  pieces,  and  long  and  short  timbers.  In  an 
iron  vessel  the  frames  are  of  l>  T,  or  other  section  of  iroij 
beams;  and  usually  the  floor  is  composed  of  two  ranges  oi 
beams,  one  above  the  other,  and  connected  by  lattice-work 
or  diagonal  bracing  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  hull  in  effect 
a  truss. 

As  at  the  ends  the  outlines  rise  comparatively  sharply 
from  the  keel,  and  as  the  cant-frames  have  considerable 
rise,  it  is  necessary  to  use  timbers  naturally  crooked,  or 
else  to  steam  and  bend  them  to  convenient  shape.  At  the 
ends  the  futtocks  are  worked  into  the  dead-wood  instead 
of  into  the  floors,  etc.  The  stem  is  strengthened  by  a  tirm 
ber  back  of  it,  called  the  apron.  In  building  a  wooden 
hull,  the  frames  are  put  together  on  the  ground,  their  sides 
fastened  together  by  cross-spalls,  and  then  each  is  hoisted 
into  place  as  a  whole,  and  held  in  a  vertical  position  by- 
shores.  Where  tw o  timbers  butt  together  end  to  end,  they 
are  strengthened  either  by  coaks  or  dowels,  which  are 
cylindrical  tenons,  or  by  chocks,  which  are  pieces  lying  in 
the  angle  or  curve  at  the  joint,  and  fastened  to  both  pieces. 
Each  side  of  the  stem  are  stout  timbers  called  kuight-heads, 
to  which  the  bow  is  fastened;  and  each  side  of  these  are 
six  or  seven  4  hawse- pieces  ’  without  any  spaces  between 
them,  and  through  which  are  worked  the  hawse-holes  for  the 
passage  of  the  cables.  The  frames  in  the  bow  are  held 
together  by  forked  pieces  called  breast-hooks.  Below  the 
ke'el  there  is  sometimes  fastened  a  false  keel  to  give 
weatherliuess;  this  being  comparatively  lightly  fastened 
on,  so  that,  if  the  vessel  should  ground,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  the  keel  itself  being  broken  out.  Above 
the  keel  and  the  floors  there  is  a  lengthwise  piece  called 
the  keelson,  which  stiffens  the  vessel  vertically;  and 
on  the  floors  and  parallel  with  the  keelson  there  are,  near 
the  mainmast,  sister- keelsons  or  side-keelsons. 

In  some  wooden  vessels  the  entire  frame  is  filled  in  with 
timber,  and  payed,  up  to  a  point  somewhat  above  the  water¬ 
line;  so  that  even  if  the  planking  was  ripped  off  the  vessel 
would  not  leak.  The  timber  thus  used  is  cuttings  which 
have  no  other  constructive  value.  Filled-in  vessels  are  not 
only  stronger  than  others,  but  cleaner,  as  there  is  no  place 
between  the  frames  for  accumulation  of  filth;  for  this  rea- 
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son  they  are  healthier.  In  addition,  the  timbers  last  longer, 
as  every  one  is  exposed  only  to  air  or  to  water,  never 
to  alternations  of  these.  In  iron  vessels  the  space  between 
the  frames  may  be  filled  in  with  cement,  bricks,  gas-coke, 
or  other  materials,  or  with  asphalt  mixture. 

The  frame-timbers  are  often  strengthened  by  diagonal 


Rib  and  Decks  of  a  Wooden  Vessel,  in  Section: 

A,  keel;  B,  keelson;  C,  false  keel;  D,  floor;  E,  E,  futtocks;  F,  top- 
timber;  G,  lengthening  piece;  H,  H,  wales;  I,  diminishing  planks; 
K,  bottom  planks;  L,  garboard  strakes;  M,  beam;  N,  deck*  O 
shelf;  P,  waterway;  Q,  spirketing;  R,  clamps;  S,  knees;  T,  side- 
keelsons;  V,  limber  strakes;  W,  rough-tree  rail;  X,  mast. 


iron  strapping  or  bracing.  In  what  is  known  as  Gordons’ 
system,  wooden  trusses  are  put  between  the  lower  and  the 
upper  decks,  in  those  points  where  the  vessel  is  vertical¬ 
sided.  In  long  shallow  vessels  like  our  river  steamboats, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  hog-frame,  a  lengthwise  truss-like 
member  consisting  usually  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  stringer 
(the  latter  of  which  may  be  a  keelson)  connected  by  a 
skeleton -framework;  instead  of  the  upper  stringer,  such 
shallow  vessels  have,  sometimes,  iron  rods  running  in  a 
vertical  plane  over  the  tops  of  the  stout  masts,  which  are 
stepped  into  a  lengthwise  keelson  or  other  stringer. 

The  decks  rest  upon  beams,  which  in  turn  are5 supported 
by  shelves  or  lengthwise  bracket-like  pieces.  In  wooden 
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vessels  these  shelves  are  bolted  to  the  frame-timbers  by 
long  copper  through-bolts. 

The  bends  or  wales  of  a  wooden  hull  are  usually  of  oak 
4|  to  10  inches  thick.  The  strakes  next  the  keel  are  of  elm 
or  oak,  and  are  called  the  garboard  strakes.  Endeavor  is 
made  to  bend  the  3tuff  as  little  as  possible  in  an  edgewise 
direction,  as  this  injures  the  fibres  more  thau  more  flat¬ 
wise  bending  to  follow  the  water-ilnes.  The  planks 
are  fastened  to  the  frames  either  by  treenails  or  headless 
wooden  bolts  holding  principally  by  friction,  or  by  copper 
bolts.  The  outer  planking  is  first  put  in  place  and  tempo¬ 
rarily  fastened;  next  the  inner  skin  is  put  on;  and  then  the 


l,  frames;  6,  reverse  angle-irons;  c.  floors;  d,  keelson-plate;  e.  e, 
decks;  /, /,  deck-beams;  g,  bulwarks;  h,  h,  stanchions;  i,  i,  bilged 
keelsons;  k,  ceiling. 

permanent  fastenings  may  be  driven  through  both  the 
inner  and  the  outer  skin. 

In  the  case  of  an  iron  ship,  the  plating  is  marked  out  in 
accordance  with  the  development  or  expansion  of  the  skin; 
care  being  taken  to  render  it  necessary  to  bend  the  plates 
edgewise  as  little  as  possible.  Lines  are  laid  down  on  the 
plates  on  those  sides  which  are  to  lie  next  the  frames. 
An  iron  vessel  may  or  may  not  have  an  inner  skin.  If 
there  is  one,  it  may  be  of  iron  or  of  wood;  the  latter 
strengthening  the  vessel  little  or  not  at  all 

Very  large  iron  vessels  have  their  bottoms  formed  of  two 
complete  water-tight  hulls  one  within  the  other  the  two 
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being  divided  into  water-tight  compartments  or  cells  cf 
comparatively  small  size.  This  stiffens  the  vessel  and 
renders  it  much  tighter  in  case  of  accident;  for  though,  a 
hole  should  be  punched  through  the  outer  hull,  or  its 
plates  be  displaced,  the  inner  might  escape  injury. 

An  iron  vessel  may  have  its  hull  divided  crosswise  by 
bulk-heads  into  water-tight  compartments,  so  that  if  a  hole 
be  stove  through  the  hull,  admitting  water  into  one  of 
these  bulk-heads,  only  that  one  will  till;  the  others  having 
sufficient  floating  power  to  prevent  sinking.  In  some  iron 
vessels  there  are  also  lengthwise  partitions. 

A  wooden  vessel  may  or  may  not  have  a  complete  inner 
planking  or  skin;  but  for  stiffening  purposes  it  is  usual  to 
work  over  the  flooring  heads  (that  is,  the  outer  ends  of  the 
floor-timbers)  thick  strakes  or  lengthwise  limbers.  The 
next  one  each  side  of  the  keelson  is  called  the  limber 
strake;  and  along  between  each  of  them  and  the  keel 
there  is  a  ‘limber’  or  passage  for  bilge- water.  To  the 
rest  of  the  inside  planking  in  the  hold  is  given  the  name  of 
‘ceiling’  or  ‘foot-waling.’  Just  below  the  shelf-pieces 
which  support  the  deck-beams  of  a  wooden  vessel  are 
strakes  which  are  called  clamps;  and  in  old  vessels  the 
beams  rested  on  the  clamps  themselves  instead  of  on 
shelves.  Along  the  ends  of  the  beams,  above  them,  the 
planks  are  called  spirketing;  bet  ween  these  and  the  clamps 
the  inside  planking  is  called  quickwork. 

The  deck-beams  in  an  iron  vessel  are  always  of  iron;  in 
a  wooden  vessel  they  may  be  of  either  iron  or  wood.  In 
either  case  they  have  a  slight  camber  or  round-up,  designed 
to  free  the  decks  readily  from  water.  In  iron  vessels  the 
beams  are  tied  to  the  frames  by  iron  knees  or  bracket-ends; 
in  wooden  ones,  by  either  wooden  or  iron  knees. 

After  the  deck-beams  are  in  place,  and  the  spirketing 
worked  into  place,  the  decks  must  be  framed.  The  mast- 
holes  or  mast-rooms  are  first  made.  In  this  the  masts  are 
wedged  by  fore-and-aft  partners,  cross- partners,  and  cor¬ 
ner  chocks;  and  about  each  mast- hole  there  should  be  a 
coaming. 

In  a  man-of-war  the  decks,  beams,  stanchions,  and  bulk¬ 
heads  must  be  strong  enough  to  stand  the  weight  and  the 
recoil  of  the  battery,  as  well  as  the  strain  given  by  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  itself  and  the  action  of  wind  and  wave. 
Where  the  hull  is  pierced  by  port-holes,  the  lengthwise 
strength  would  be  impeded  if  the  framing  above  and  below 
the  ports  were  not  made  of  extra  strength,  as  by  giving  a 
double  skin  above  and  below  the  holes,  and  by  having 
lengthwise  stringers  outside. 

Composite  ships  are  intended  to  combine  the  durability 
and  small  skin-friction  of  the  copper-sheathed  wooden  hull 
withthestrength,  lightness,  andcheapnessof  the  iron  frame. 

In  an  iron  ship  all  the  seams  and  rivet-joints  must  be 
calked  to  make  them  water-tight:  this  is  done  by  making 
with  a  rounded  tool  an  indented  groove  parallel  and  close 
to  the  joint,  thus  forcing  the  faces  close  together  at  the 
joint.  In  a  wooden  vessel  the  treenails  and  plank-seams  are 
calked  by  driving  around  or  into  them  threads  or  layers 
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of  oakum.  Wooden  and  composite  vessels  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  at  least  as  high  as  the  water-line  by  a  sheathing  of 
copper  or  mixed  metal;  above  that  by  paint.  Sheathing 
is  done  usually  in  a  dock  after  launching,  and  sometimes 
not  until  after  the  vessel  has  made  several  voyages  to  test 
her  tightness.  Iron  ships  sheathed  with  copper  or  yellow 
metal  should  have  insulation  between  the  sheathing  and 
the  iron:  this  is  sometimes  effected  by  coating  the  iron 
skin  with  pitch,  or  fastening  on  a  thin  wooden  skin,  on 
which  the  sheathing  is  nailed.  After  calking  comes  in¬ 
board  and  outboard  fitting,  after  which  (in  the  merchant 
service)  there  is  finding;  then  launching. 

The  appliances  for  launching  vessels  may  be  divided 
into  two  particular  parts — the  load-ways  or  sliding-ways, 
and  the  cradle  which  slides  upon  the  ship-ways  and  supports 
the  vessel.  The  sliding-ways  are  parallel  and  slightly  in¬ 
clined  timber  platforms:  upon  them  are  bolted  strips  form¬ 
ing  ledgers,  to  guide  the  cradle  during  the  launch.  The 
cradle  stands  upon  two  lengthwise,  nearly  horizontal  tim¬ 
bers  called  bilge-ways,  upon  which  the  ship  is  supported 
by  poppets  or  posts  fastened  temporarily  to  her  bottom. 
If  a  vessel  is  coppered  before  launching,  the  cradles 
and  stays  are  held  together  by  strong  chains  fastened  under 
the  keel.  The  ends  of  the  chains  all  along  one  bilge-way 
are  arranged  with  bolts  having  very  long  forelocks,  by 
which  they  may  be  slipped  after  the  ship  is  afloat. — In 
France,  vessels  are  launched  on  their  keel  instead  of  on 
their  bilge. 

See  Deck:  Mast:  Capstan:  Chains:  Hold:  Keel; 
Rigging:  Sail:  Sheathing:  etc.:  also  Al. 

In  the  U.  S.,  in  the  year  1900  there  were  reported  457 

ship-building  estab.,  which  had  a  combined  cap.  of  $50,* 
632,939,  employing  30,954  hands,  paid  $16,826,915 
wages,  used  materials  val.  at  $22,536,963,  and  yielded 
products  val.  at  $51,981,881.  See  Shipping. 

During  the  year  1902,  June  30,  the  Bureau  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  reported  that  the  prod,  of  new  vessels  of  all  kinds 
was  1,657,  of  473,  981  gross  tons.  The  table  on  follow¬ 
ing  page  shows  the  class,  number,  and  gross  tonnage 
of  vessels  built  in  the  U.  S.  from  1885  to  1902,  inclusive. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1890  was  1,253,009,  to  which  should  be  added  the  new 
tonnage  completed  in  govt,  shipyards,  total  1,276,129. 
Of  the  874  vessels  of  1,253,609  tons,  106  of  36,031  tons 
were  of  iron,  and  100  of  164,054  tons,  with  123,468  tons 
of  the  Clyde  output,  were  for  foreign  and  colonial 
waters.  The  output  1890  was  79  vessels  more  than  1889, 
but  the  tonnage  was  50,000  less;  still  1890  was  one  of 
the  greatest  shipbuilding  years  in  British  annals,  and 
showed  an  advance  of  26,129  tons  on  the  great  ship¬ 
building  year  1883.  The  capacity  of  all  the  yards  for 
turning  out  tonnage  was  greater  1890  than  it  had  ever 
been,  and  all  the  berths  were  fully  occupied.  The  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  tonnage  was  attributed  to  increased  cost  of 
production,  strikes,  and  v^'^ns  labor  troubles- 
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SHIPKA  PASS— SHIP-MONEY. 


The  following  table  shows  the  ships  launched  in  the 
principal  shipbuilding  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1901 : 


Districts. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

No. 

Tons  Gross. 

No. 

Tons  Gross, 

31 

6,203 

Barrow,  Mary  port  and  Work- 

ington . 

3 

1,547 

6 

1,268 

"RplfnsL . . . 

18 

149,705 

Dundee . . . 

10 

18,529 

3 

580 

Glasgow . 

120 

269,977 

13 

4,629 

Greenock . 

58 

149,446 

5 

14,370 

TTm rtlpnnnls  «nr1  Whithv  . 

41 

150,607 

Hull  and  Grimsby . 

29 

7,'  359 

3 

567 

Leith . 

15 

16,492 

3 

750 

Liverpool . 

12 

6,155 

1 

13 

London . 

2 

406 

4 

610 

MirlHIftshrA  St.oplrton  .  . 

46 

161,058 

'Newcastle  . 

116 

292,989 

Sunderland . 

76 

26S.069 

Table  shows  the  ships  launched  in  the  principal  ship  building  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  1901. 


SHIPKA  PASS,  ship'kd:  pass  in  Bulgaria  near  the  centre 
of  the  Balkan  Mts.,  3  m.  n.  of  the  village  of  Shipka,  14  m. 
s.  of  Gabrova;  elevation  4,736  ft.  It  became  famous  from 
the  tierce  struggle  here,  1877,  Aug.  and  Sep.,  between  the 
Turks  under  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  made  a  number  of  un¬ 
successful  efforts  to  force  the  pass,  and  a  body  of  Russians 
who  had  seized  it  after  crossing  the  Balkans  by  the  Hain- 
koi  Pass,  and  who  had  previously  been  defeated  by  Sulei¬ 
man  at  Eski  Sagra.  The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides,  but 
the  Turks  lost  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

SHIP-MONEY:  ancient  tax  resorted  to  in  England  at 
various  times;  revived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  without 
authority  of  parliament,  for  equipment  of  a  fleet.  In  1007, 
when  the  country  was  threatened  by  the  Danes,  a  law  was 
made  obliging  all  proprietors  of  310  hides  of  land  to  equip 
a  vessel  for  protection  of  the  coast.  Elizabeth,  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion,  required  the  vari¬ 
ous  ports  to  fit  out  a  certain  number  of  ships  at  their  own 
charge;  and  so  great  anxiety  was  showu  by  the  public  for 
the  national  defense,  that  London  and  some  other  ports 
furnished  twice  as  many  vessels  as  had  been  demanded. 
In  1626  Charles  had  recourse  to  an  impost  of  this  sort,  re¬ 
quiring  each  of  the  maritime  towns,  with  assistance  of  the 
neighboring  counties,  to  arm  a  given  number  of  vessels,  20 
being  required  from  London.  In  1634  the  tax  was  extend¬ 
ed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  A  general  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  was  immediately  aroused,  not  so  much  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  the  tax,  as  of  the  objectionable 
feature  that  it  was  imposed  by  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
the  king  alone,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  ns  an  un¬ 
warrantable  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In  1637,  the 
celebrated  John  Hampden  (q.v.),  a  gentleman  of  property 
in  Buckinghamshire,  resolved  to  confront  the  power  of  the 
govt,  by  disputing  the  legality  of  this  exf /vcise  of  the  pre- 


SHIPPED. 

'pgative,  and  resolutely  refused  payment  of  the  impost, 
an  example  in  which  he  was  followed  by  nearly  the  whole 
county  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  prosecuted  in  the 
exchequer  chamber  for  non-payment,  and  his  trial  was 
watched  with  great  interest  and  anxiety  by  the  nation  on 
account  of  the  constitutional  point  involved  in  it.  The 
judges,  four  excepted,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  crown; 
but  the  trial  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  arousing  the 
public  mind  to  the  danger  of  imposition  of  taxes  by  the 
royal  authority  alone.  The  Long  Parliament,  shortly  after 
its  meeting  in  1640,  voted  ship-money  illegal;  and  declared 
the  sheriffs  and  others  w4ho  had  been  employed  in  assess¬ 
ing  or  collecting  it  to  be  delinquents;  and  cancelled  the 
sentence  against  Hampden. 

SHIPPEN,  ship'en,  William,  m.d.:  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon:  1736,  Oct. 21 — 1808,  July  11;  b.  Philadelphia.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Princeton  1754,  and  studied  medicine  with  his 
father  in  Philadelphia,  with  Drs.  William  and  John  Hunter 
in  London,  and  Dr.  McKenzie  in  Edinburgh.  In  1762  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  began  practice,  and  began 
also  the  first  course  of  lectures  in  this  country  on  anatomy. 
When  in  1765  the  Coll,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founder,  was  opened,  he  was  made  prof,  of 
anatomy  and  surgery.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
position  in  the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1791 
these  two  schools  were  united  under  the  name  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  wras  again  elected  to  the  place, 
where  he  remained  until  1806.  In  1777  he  formed  a  plan 
for  the  organization  of  a  hospital  dept.,  which  with  a  few 
changes  congress  adopted;  and  Dr.  S.  was  elected  director- 
gen.  of  all  the  military  hospitals  of  the  United  States,  but 
owing  to  charges  of  mal-administration,  never  substantiated, 
he  resigned  1781.  He  was  for  more  than  40  years  sec.  and 
curator  of  the  Amer.  Philos  Soc.  He  died  at  German¬ 
town,  Penn. 
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SHIPPING. 

The  progress  made  by  the  U.  S.  mercantile  marine  of 
the  great  lakes  1886-90,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the 
11th  U.  S.  census,  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  commerce.  In  1886  the  net  tonnage  was  634,652  tons ; 
(1890)  826,360:  increase  191,708  tons.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  vessels  (1886)  was  $30,597,450;  (1890)  $58,- 
128,500.  The  following  table  shows  the  process  of  the 
change  as  regards  structure,  material,  and  mode  of  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  vessels : 


FLOATING  EQUIPMENT  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES  1886-90. 


Classification  of  Vessels. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

1886. 

1890. 

A — Structure: 

43 

42 

Side-wheel  Steamers . . . 

Propellers  under  1,000  tons . 

335 

431 

“  between  1,000  and  1,500  tons 

72 

122 

“  over  1,500  tons . 

21 

110 

Tugs . 

466 

448 

Schooners . * . 

730 

677 

Barges . 

330 

325 

B—  Material: 

68 

Steel . 

6 

Tron . 

35 

39 

Composite . . . 

2 

13 

Wood......  . . 

1,954 

1,935 

C— Sail  or  Steam: 

1,153 

Steam-vessels . 

937 

Sailing-vessels . 

1,060 

902 

It  is  seen  that  sailing-vessels  are  fast  giving  place 
to  vessels  propelled  by  steam.  Taking  schooners  and 
barges  together,  and  comparing  1886  with  1890,  we  find 
a  decrease  of  14-91  per  cent,  in  number,  2-29  per  cent,  in 
tonnage,  and  13-38  per  cent,  in  value.  Taking  schooners 
and  barges  separately,  we  find  the  greater  decrease  in 
schooners.  Though  the  number  of  barges  was  less  in 
1890,  there  was  an  increase  of  14-34  per  cent,  in  barge 
tonnage. 

The  table  shows  that  the  steamers  built  are  of  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  size ;  but  the  tonnage  of  propellers 
increased  more  rapidly  than  their  numbers.  Thus,  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  21  vessels  of  over  1,500  tons  (1886) 
was  34,868  tons,  while  the  total  tonnage  of  the  110  ves¬ 
sels  of  that  class  (1890)  was  188,390  tons.  The  total 
value  of  that  class  of  vessels  (1886)  was  $2,645,000;  (1890) 
$17,737,000. 

Steel  is  more  generally  used  for  large  vessels  than 
iron,  composite,  or  wood.  There  were  only  6  steel  ves¬ 
sels  afloat  on  the  lakes  (1886),  aggregate  tonnage  6,459, 
aggregate  value  $694,000  :  (1890)  68  steel  vessels,  tonnage 
99,457,  value  $11,270,500.  These  facts  show  that  the 
traffic  of  the  lakes  is  rapidly  coming  under  the  control 
of  companies  that  can  command  large  capital. 

During  the  season  of  1889  (234  days)  more  tons  of 
freight  passed  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal  than 
through  the  Suez  canal  in  the  full  year.  In  1899  the 
net  tonnage  was  25,255,810;  that  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
9,895,630. 


SHIP  RAILWAY— SHIPWRECK. 

SHIP  RAIL  WAY:  see  Interoceanic  Ship  Railway. 

SHIP’S  HUSBAND:  agent  appointed  by  the  owner  of  a 
ship  to  oversee  its  general  interests.  His  duties  may  be 
modified  by  contract  with  the  owner,  but  in  general  he 
must  see  that  the  ship  is  in  proper  repair,  provide  necessary 
equipment,  officers  and  seamen,  and  requisite  stores  and 
provisions.  He  must  attend  to  clearances,  settle  all  con¬ 
tracts,  make  proper  Charter-parties  (q.v.)  or  freight-con¬ 
tracts,  and  preserve  documents  that  may  be  necessary  iu 
case  of  dispute  with  insurers  or  freighters.  The  S.  H.  has 
no  lien  on  the  ship,  cannot  borrow  money  for  its  use  un¬ 
less  specially  authorized,  aud  cannot  insure  the  vessel. 

SHIPTON,  ship' ton,  ‘Mother’:  prophetess:  said  to 
have  lived  1486-1561.  It  is  certain  that  she  gained  local 
fame  for  prophecy  in  Yorkshire  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Her  birthplace  is  unknown.  Among  the  many 
contradictory  statements  concerning  her,  one  is  that  her 
first  name  was  Agatha,  another  Ursula,  and  still  another 
that  she  had  none.  Of  her  last  name,  it  is  said  that  it  was 
that  of  her  husband,  Toby  Shipton,  of  her  father,  Solomon 
Shipton,  and  of  her  mother.  After  her  death,  collections 
of  her  prophecies  frequently  appeared,  which  extended  her 
fame  throughout  England;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  most  or  a  part  of  all  of  them  were  spurious.  In 
1862  a  collection  appeared  in  which  was  a  prediction  that 
the  end  of  the  world  would  come  in  1881,  which  aroused 
the  fears  of  many  superstitious  people,  which  fears  were 
not  dispelled  even  when  the  compiler  of  the  collection, 
Charles  Hindley,  admitted  that  this  prophecy  was  his  own 
invention. 

SHIP' WRECK:  destruction  of  a  vessel  by  shattering, 
sinking,  or  other  means;  also  (rarely)  the  remains  of  a 
vessel  so  destroyed.  Many  nice  distinctions  have  been 
made  as  to  what  goods  constitute  wreck,  which  is  distinct 
from  goods  floating:  see  Flotsam. 

A  wrecked  ship — i.e.,  one  rendered  absolutely  uunavi- 
gable  by  injuries,  as  also  the  parts  of  a  wrecked  ship  and 
her  cargo  cast  upon  the  shore — was  by  early  Eng.  law 
declared  property  of  the  crown.  By  successive  statutes  the 
rights  of  owners  were  more  and  more  largely  recognized, 
until  now  the  owner’s  right  to  recover  ‘  jetsam,  flotsam, 
lagan,  and  derelict  ’  (see  these  titles),  including  all  his 
property  of  whatever  kind  involved  in  a  wreck,  is  recog¬ 
nized,  subject  only  to  charges  for  Salvage  (q.v.).  Wreck¬ 
age  unclaimed  by  any  owner  within  a  year  and  a  day  from 
its  finding  is  sold  on  account  of  the  public  treasury.  In 
the  United  States  an  act  of  congress  of  1825  (Revised 
Statutes,  §5358)  declares  the  following  acts  to  be  felonies, 
punishable  by  fines  and  imprisonment:  stealing,  plunder¬ 
ing,  or  destroying  any  money  or  goods  from  or  belonging 
to  any  vessel,  boat,  or  raft,  in  distress,  lost,  or  stranded; 
wilfully  obstructing  the  escape  of  any  person  endeavoring 
to  save  his  life  from  such  ship,  boat,  or  raft;  holding  out 
or  showing  any  false  light  or  lights,  or  extinguishing  any 
true  one,  with  intention  to  bring  any  vessel,  boat,  or  raft 


SHIRAS— SHIRAZ. 

on  the  sea  into  danger  or  distress  or  shipwreck.  The  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  several  states  as  to  wreckage  cast  on  the  shore 
is  generally  in  favor  of  the  owner.  A  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
dist.  court  of  Mass.  (1829)  declares  that,  failing  an  owner, 
the  United  States  govt,  is  entitled  to  derelict  wrecks  and 
goods  found  at  sea;  but  in  the  s.  dist.  of  Florida  such 
derelicts  belong  to  the  finder  or  salvor,  subject  for  a  year 
and  a  day  to  the  claim  of  the  owner  ( U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
§§4239-4241).  A  wrecked  vessel  of  foreign  construction 
may,  after  repairs  made  in  this  country,  receive  a  U.  S. 
register. 

In  1882  there  were  1,790  wrecks  reported  in  all  sea*. 
(1881)  2,039;  (1880)  1,680.  In  1882  on  Brit,  coasts  there 
were  576  wrecks,  4,129  lives  lost.  In  5  years  21,763  per¬ 
sons  perished  by  sea.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Royal 
National  Life-boat  Institution  (founded  1824)  had  (1889) 
300  life-boats  on  the  coast,  and  since  organization  had 
saved  34,670  persons;  and  the  Life  Rocket  Service  (since 
1854  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  had  303  stations 
of  all  kinds,  and  saved  (1889)  226  persons.  The  French 
Soj.  for  Saving  Life  from  Shipwreck  (founded  1865)  had 
(1881)  453  stations  of  all  kinds,  and  that  year  saved  240 
persons  and  16  vessels  The  German  Assoc,  for  the  Rescue 
of  Life  from  Shipwreck  (founded  1865)  had  (1881)  74  life¬ 
boat  stations,  and  that  year  saved  122  persons  and  2  vessels. 

The  U.  S.  Life-saving  Serv.  (q.v. )  organized  1871  had 
(1902)  272  stat.  In  that  year  there  were  385  disasters 
to  large  ves.  and  361  casualties  to  small  craft;  51  ves. 
were  totally  lost;  property  worth  $4,220  was  involved, 
of  which  $12,292,795  was  saved;  4,220  persons  were  im¬ 
perilled,  of  whom  25  were  lost;  and  712  shipwrecked 
persons  were  succored  at  the  sta.  Since  organization 
prop,  worth  158,370,977  out  of  $201,300,529  involved 
was  saved;  1,003  per.  of  98,081  imperilled  were  lost; 
16,661  shipwrecked  per.  were  succored  at  the  stations. 

SHIRAS,  shl’ras,  George,  Jr.,  ll.d.,  1832 - ;  b. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  :  jurist.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  univ. 
and  the  Yale  law  school,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  He  has  since  practiced  in  that  city,  having  been 
concerned  in  nearly  every  important  suit  tried  in  w.  Penn, 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar.  In  1892,  July,  he  was 
nominated  by  Pres.  Harrison  to  be  an  assoc,  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  succeeding  Judge  Bradley,  and  was 
inducted  into  office  in  Oct.  following.  S.  received  the  de¬ 
gree  ll.d.  from  Yale  univ.  He  is  a  cousin  of  the  late 
James  G.  Blaine. 

SHIRAZ,  she'rdz' :  famous  city  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the 
province  of  Fars  ;  formerly  a  flourishing  city,  and  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  but  now 
divested  of  its  ancient  splendor.  It  is  in  a  wide  plain,  on 
one  of  the  limestone  ledges  which  shoot  out  from’the 
great  West-Persian  mountain  system,  112  m.  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  35  s.w.  of  the  ancient  Persepolis  (q.v.).  It 
is  inclosed  by  walls  nearly  4  m.  in  circumference,  and, 
previous  to  the  great  earthquakes  which  have  repeatedly 
laid  it  in  ruins,  contained  many  splendid  mosques,  bazaars, 


SHIRE. 

caravansaries,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  houses, 
mostly  of  stoue,  are  superior  iu  appearance  to  those  oi 
most  other  Persian  towns;  and  the  adjoining  portion  of 
the  plain  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  and  is  laid  out  in  vine¬ 
yards  and  in  rose-gardens  of  great  extent.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  cutlery, 
firearms,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The  wine  of  S.,  which  is 
very  strong  and  resembles  Tokay,  is  still  famous  throughout 
the  East;  its  quality  is  in  question  among  European  judges. 
Rose-water  is  still  prepared  in  large  quantities.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  transacted  in  the  Bazar-i-  Wukell,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  accommodating 
several  hundred  shopkeepers.  S.  has  trade  with  Yezd, 
Ispahan,  and  Bushire,  from  the  last  receiving  Indian  and 
European  goods.  The  city  was  founded  697,  and  from 
its  beautiful  situation  and  charming  climate,  became  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  Persian  princes;  but  a  destructive 
earthquake  1812  laid  a  large  portion  of  it  in  ruins;  and 
another  in  1824,  which  cost  the  lives  of  4,000  inhabitants, 
completed  the  wreck  of  its  prosperity.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt,  and  had  attained  a  pop.  of  40,000  (pop.  previous  Fo 
1812  having  been  almost  60,000),  when  a  third  and  more 
terrible  earthquake  1853,  Apr.,  laid  almost  the  whole  town 
in  ruins,  and  caused  the  death  of  12,000  people.  It  has 
since  been  partially  rebuilt  in  inferior  style. — It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  number  and  eminence  of  the  scholars  and 
poets  to  whom  it  has  given  birth;  chief  of  these  is  Sibuyah, 
the  first  of  Arab  grammarians;  Hafiz  (q.v.),  the  ‘Anac¬ 
reon’  of  Persia,  whose  tomb  is  half  a  mile  n.e.  of  the 
Ispahan  gate;  and  Saadi  (q.v.),  whose  mausoleum  is  22  m. 
to  the  n.e.  See  History  of  Persia,  by  Clements  Markham, 
1874. — Pop.  estimated  25,000. 

SHIRE,  she’ra:  river  of  s.e.  Africa,  flowing  from  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  250  m.  joining  the 
Zambesi.  It  is  80  to  150  yards  broad,  12  ft.  deep,  and 
never  varies  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  from  the  wet  to  the  dry 
season.  Its  current  has  a  rate  of  2£  knots  an  hour.  The 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  cataracts  for  35  m.,  in  which 
it  falls  1,200  ft. 

SHIRE,  n.  shir,  but  in  composition  sher ,  as  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  ham  p' sher  [AS.  scir,  a  territorial  division;  sceran, 
to  cut  off,  to  divide:  Ger.  scheren,  to  cut:  Dut.  scheuren, 
to  tear,  to  cut]:  district  or  division  of  a  country;  county; 
territorial  division  under  a  sheriff.  Shire-clerk,  shir-,  a 
certain  officer  appointed  by  the  sheriff.  Shire-mote,  n. 
ship  mot,  anciently  a  county  court  or  meeting.  Knight 
of  the  shire,  a  county  m.p.  in  Britain. — Shire  is  a  term 
which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  8th  c.,  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  districts,  otherwise  called  counties,  into  which 
Great  Britain  is  divided.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
counties  of  England,  as  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  were  formed  out  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  which,  with  the  advancing  tide  of  central¬ 
ization,  were  gradually  becoming  consolidated  into  one 
great  kingdom.  As  early  as  800,  an  entry  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  relates  that  kings  had  ceased  to  reign  among 


SHIRE. 

the  Hwiccas  (the  inhabitants  of  the  district  afterward 
known  as  Worcestershire),  and  that  they  were  governed 
by  an  ealdorman  acting  under  Cynwulf,  King  of  Mercia. 
This  substitution  of  ealdormen  (or  earls)  for  kings  marks 
the  gradual  organization  of  the  counties.  It  was  some¬ 
times  found  convenient  to  divide  a  kingdom  into  several 
shires.  The  civil,  military,  and  judicial  head  of  the  S. 
was  the  ealdorman,  whose  office  was  not  necessarily  heredi 
tary,  though  it  had  sometimes  a  tendency  to  become  so. 
Twice  a  year  be  held  the  shire-mote,  in  which  he  and  the 
bishop  presided  with  equal  jurisdiction.  Among  other 
questions  which  w'ould  come  before  the  shire-motes  were 
those  that  related  to  the  boundaries  of  the  respective 
shires.  As  a  border  thane  pushed  his  occupation  toward 
the  frontiers  of  the  S.  to  which  he  belonged,  and  came  into 
collision  with  the  occupants  of  the  neighboring  S.,  ques¬ 
tions  necessarily  arose  which  could  be  settled  only  by  a 
compromise  arranged  by  the  two  shire-motes,  and  these 
compromises  may  account  for  the  irregular  jagged  boun¬ 
daries  which  separate  S.  from  S.,  with  occasional  isolation 
of  particular  portions.  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cheshire,  and 
Worcestershire  derived  their  name  from  their  ancient 
bishoprics.  Various  shires  which  had  formerly  an  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  north,  e  g.  Norhamshire,  Islandshire,  Iiexham- 
shire,  Hallamshire,  Bamboroughshire,  have  merged  into 
others.  The  term  S.  is  nearly  synonymous  with  county, 
yet  not  quite  so,  as  there  are  certain  counties  with  whose 
names  the  suffix  ‘shire’  is  never  used.  One  explanation 
which  has  been  given  of  this  usage  is,  that  the  object  of 
the  addition  of  the  syllable  ‘shire’  is  to  distinguish  the 
county  from  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  applicable  only  to  counties  bearing  the  same 
name  with  their  county  town.  Another  explanation  is, 
that  S.,  being  a  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  is  not  prop 
erly  applied  to  any  of  the  English  counties  except  those 
which  formed  part  of  the  larger  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms. 
Neither  of  these  reasons  is  exactly  correspondent  wTith 
actual  usage,  by  which  S.  terminates  the  names  of  all  the 
English  counties  except  the  following:  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall. 
In  Cheshire,  the  final  syllable  of  the  town  of  Chester  is 
dropped.  Berkshire,  Shropshire,  and  Hampshire  are 
never  used  in  their  simple  form,  though  sometimes  abbre¬ 
viated  into  Berks,  Salop,  and  Hants.  S.  is  applied  to  all 
the  Welsh  counties  except  Anglesea. 

In  Scotland,  the  English  tendencies  of  the  sovereigns 
from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  war  of  succes¬ 
sion,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  from  the  south,  brought 
in,  among  other  innovations,  the  division  into  shires,  "its 
introduction  seems  to  have  begun  early  in  the  12th  c. :  25 
shires  or  counties  are  enumerated  in  a  public  ordinance  of 
1305.  Nearly  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  may  receive 
the  terminal  addition  of  shire:  see  Stewartry.  The 
Irish  counties  are  not  generally  called  shires. 

In  England,  s.  of  the  Tees,  there  was  a  subdivision  of 
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the  shires  into  hundreds,  which  originally,  in  theory  at 
least,  seem  to  have  been  districts  inhabited  by  100  or  120 
families  (or  in  which  there  may  have  been  a  hundred 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace),  and  were  in  some  localities 
called  wapentakes,  these  hundreds  or  wapentakes  being 
further  subdivided  into  tithing s,  inhabited  by  ten  free 
families;  and  it  became  incumbent  on  every  one  to  be 
enrolled  in  a  tithing  and  hundred  for  purposes  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  some  larger  counties  there  was  an  interme¬ 
diate  division  to  which  that  into  hundreds  was  subordi¬ 
nate:  Yorkshire  had  and  still  has  its  Ridings  (q.v.),  Kent 
its  Lathes,  and  Sussex  its  Rapes.  The  division  into  hun¬ 
dreds  and  tithings  never  penetrated  into  the  four  n.  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  or  info  Scotland,  where  the  ward  and 
quarter  were  the  immediate  subdivisions  of  the  county. 
See  Hundred:  Tithing:  Tridtng:  Wapentake:  also 
County:  County  Corporate. 

England  possessed  three  counties  palatine — Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Durham — of  which  the  earls  formerly 
possessed  all  the  judicial  and  fiscal  powers  of  the  crown — 
all  now  annexed  to  the  crown  (see  Palatine).  Similar 
privileges  belong  to  the  earldom  of  Stratherne  in  Scotland. 
— For  county  authorities  see  County  Courts:  Sheriff: 
Local  Government:  etc. 

SHIRK,  v.  sherk  [a  modification  of  Shark,  which  see]: 
to  avoid  or  escape  from  anything  by  underhand  proceed¬ 
ings;  to  seek  to  avoid  the  performance  of  duty;  to  slink 
from.  Shirk  ing,  imp.  Shirked,  pp.  sherkt.  Shirker, 
n.  sherk' er,  one  who  shirks  duty  or  danger;  a  shirk. 

SHIRLEY,  sher'li,  William:  colonial  gov.  of  Mass.: 
1693-1771,  Mar.  24;  b.  Preston,  England.  He  emigrated 
to  Boston  1734,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
a  commissioner  for  settlement  of  the  boundary  between 
Mass,  and  R.  I.;  gov.  of  Mass.  1741-45;  and  planned  the 
expedition  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg 
1745.  He  spent  1745-53  in  England;  resumed  the  govern¬ 
orship  1753;  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  war  1755.  He  be¬ 
came  lieut.gen.  1759;  was  for  a  time  gov.  of  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands;  but  returned  to  Mass.  1770,  and  died  in 
Roxbury.  He  published  Electra,  a  tragedy;  Birth  of  Her¬ 
cules,  a  mask;  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a 
journal  of  the  siege  of  Louisburg  (1745);  and  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch  (1758). 

SHIRR,  n.  sher:  the  insertion  of  elastic  lines  or  cords 
between  pieces  of  cloth.  Shirred,  a.  sherd ,  having  elastic 
lines  or  cords  inserted  between  pieces  of  cloth,  as  the 
strings  of  India  rubber  in  men’s  braces;  drawn  up  by  par¬ 
allel  gathering  threads. 

SHIRT,  n.  shert  [Icel.  skyrta;  Dan.  skiorte;  Sw.  skjorta, 
a  shirt:  Ger.  schurz,  an  apron— from  Short,  which  see]:  a 
loose  under-garment  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material, 
worn  by  men.  ShirtTng,  n.  cloth  for  shirts.  Shirt  - 
less,  a.  -les,  without  a  shirt.  Shirt-front,  the  part  of 
the  shirt  seen  under  the  waistcoat. 


SHIRWA— SHISHAK. 

SHIRWA,  slier' wa,  or  Tamandua,  id  mdn'du-d:  lake  of 
s.e.  Africa,  its  n.  end  80  m.  s.e.  of  Lake  Nyassa;  lat.  of 
centre  15°  10' s.,  long.  35°  40'  e.  It  is  of  oval  shape, 
tapering  to  the  s. ;  length  60  m.;  breadth  10  to  23  m.; 
1,800  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  land. 
On  the  w.,  between  the  lake  and  the  river  Shire,  Mt. 
Zomba  ris^s  7,000  ft.  Several  small  rivers  enter  the  lake 
on  the  s.  and  w. 

SHISDliA,  skis' drd.  or  Jisdra,  zhisdrd:  town  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  govt,  of  Kaluga,  80  m.s.w.  from  Kaluga, 
on  the  Shisdra,  a  branch  of  the  Oka.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woolen  cloth,  glass-works,  iron-woiks,  tanneries,  oil- 
factories.  Pop.  (1880)  11,703. 

SHISHAK,  skl'shdk  (in  hieroglyphs,  Sheshenk,  the 
Susak,  or  Susakim  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Shishak  of 
the  Hebrew  version,  the  Sesoncliosis  or  Sesouchis  of  Man- 
etho):  name  of  several  monarchs  of  the  22d,  or  Bubastite 
Egyptian  dynasty,  supposed  to  have  descended  from  for¬ 
eign  settlers  in  Bubastis,  and  to  have  been  of  Semitic 
origin.  Notable  among  the  kings  of  this  name  was  S.  I., 
first  monarch  of  the  dynasty,  whose  name  is  found  in  the 
portico  built  by  the  Bubastite  dynasty  at  the  great  temple 
of  Karnak,  and  on  several  statues  of  the  goddess  Pasht, 
which  probably  were  brought  from  Luxor.  The  ac¬ 
cession  of  S.  I.  is  variously  dated  by  Egyptologists; 
probably  between  b.c.  972  and  1015.  Jeroboam  fled  to 
S.  from  the  pursuit  of  Solomon,  who  wished  to  kill  him, 
and  lived  there  during  the  lifetime  of  Solomon.  On  Solo¬ 
mon’s  death  Jeroboam  quitted  Egypt,  and  contended  with 
Rehoboam  for  the  crown,  causing  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  David  into  two  states,  Israel  and  Judah.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam,  S.  marched  to  Jerusalem  with 
an  army  of  12,000  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  an  innu¬ 
merable  number  of  infantry,  composed  of  Troglodytes,  Lib¬ 
yans,  and  Ethiopians.  He  took  the  city,  the  treasures  of 
the  temple,  and  all  the  gold  bucklers  which  Solomon  had 
made.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  is  found  recorded  on 
the  monuments  of  Karnak,  on  which  S.  /.  is  represented 
dragging  before  the  god  Ammon  three  fiW  of  prisoners, 
inscribed  with  various  names  of  places,  anmnxr  which  are 
Judaea,  Mageddo,  Ajalon,  Mahanaim,  ana  other  towns 
taken  by  S.  in  his  line  of  march. 


SHITTIM— SHOA. 

<  SHITTIM,  n.  shitfim  [Heb.  shittah,  plu,  shittim ]:  s,*. 
cies  of  wood  of  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
tables,  altars,  and  boardings  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  were 
made;  probably  the  wood  of  some  species  of  Acacia — per- 


Shittah-tree  ( Acacia  vera). 

haps  the  Acacia  seyal  or  Acacia  vera,  or  Shittah-tree,  ord. 
Legumlnbsce,  sub-ord.  Mimbsece.  Some  writers,  however, 
refer  the  term  to  a  species  of  Olive  ( Olea  similis ),  whose 
wood  is  beautiful  and  durable. 

SHIVE,  n.  slilv  [Sw.  skifwa;  Icel.  ski  fa ;  Dan.  skive,  a 
slice  (see  Sheave)]:  slice  or  thin  cut-  little  piece  or  frag¬ 
ment.  Shives.  n.  plu.  shivz,  circular  disks  of  wood  used 
as  stoppers  or  bungs  for  casks  instead  of  cork;  corks  for 
wide  mouthed  bottles. 

SHIVER,  v.  sKWer  [dim.  of  Suite,  a  slice:  Icel.  skifa; 
Dan.  skive,  a  thin  slice:  Icel.  skifa,  to  cleave  or  split]:  to 
break  or  fall  into  many  pieces  or  splinters;  to  dash  to  pieces 
by  a  blow:  N.  a  small  piece  or  fragment  of  a  thing  broken 
by  sudden  violence;  a  species  of  blue  slate.  Siiiv'ering, 
imp.  Siiiv'ered,  pp.  - erd :  Adj.  shattered.  Shiv'ery.  a. 
-er-i,  loosely  coherent.  Shiv  ers,  n.  plu.  - erz ,  the  chips 
which  arise  from  the  dressings  of  building  blocks;  in  geol., 
any  loose  sandy  shale.  Shiver-spar,  a  carbonate  of  lime, 
so  called  from  its  slaty  structure. 

SHIVER,  v.  shiv'er  [Dut.  huiveren,  to  shiver:  Icel. 
skialfa;  Dan.  skicelve,  to  tremble]:  to  quake;  to  tremble;  to 
shudder;  to  shake  as  from  cold  or  fear:  N.  a  shaking  fit;  a 
tremor;  a  shudder.  Shiv'ering,  imp.:  N.  a  trembling;  a 
shaking  with  cold  or  fear.  Shiv'ered,  pp.  -erd.  Shiv'- 
eringly,  ad.  -er-mg-li.  Shiv'ers,  n.  plu.  -erz,  the  ague. 

SHIYAITES:  see  Shittes. 

SHOA,  sho'd:  kingdom  of  Africa,  most  southern  divi¬ 
sion  of  Abyssinia;  hit.  8°  30' — 10°  or  11°  n.,  long.  38° — 
40°  30'  e.  Its  boundaries,  however,  are  not  fixed,  its  w. 
limit,  where  S.  is  bordered  by  the  Galla  tribes,  being 
specially  variable.  An  extensive  tract  in  the  e.  of  the 
kingdom,  between  the  cap.,  Ankobar,  and  the  river  Ha- 
wash,  is  called  Efat.  For  the  character  of  the  country,  and 
condition  of  the  people,  see  Abyssinia. 


SHOAD-SHOCK. 

SHOAD,  n.  shod  [a  corruption  of  Shed,  to  stake  off,  to 
scatter:  Ger.  schutt,  rubbish;  schutten,  to  shed,  discharge]: 
broken  ore  mixed  with  rubbish,  found  by .  miners  in  search¬ 
ing  for  a  lode,  and  which  guides  them  to  it.  Shoading,  or 
Shoding,  n.  shcd'ing ,  searching  for  fragments  of  ore  in  the 
gravel  of  a  stream  or  valley  with  the  view  of  tracing  the 
vein  from  which  they  have  been  shed  or  dispersed-,  Shoad- 
stone,  a  detached  fragment  of  ore. 

SHOAL,  n.  shol  [AS.  scolu,  a  company  or  multitude: 
Out.  school,  a  shoal  of  fishes,  a  flock  of  birds:  Ir.  sgol,  a 
shoal  of  fishes]:  a  great  multitude;  a  large  crowd,  applied 
to  a  vast  number  of  fishes  swimming  together:  V.  to  swim 
in  vast  numbers;  to  throng.  Shoaling,  imp.  Shoaled, 
pp.  shold. 

SHOAL,  n.  shol  [Ger.  scheel,  schel,  oblique:  comp.  OF. 
escueil ;  It.  sc-oglio;  Sp.  escollo,  a  shelf  on  the  sea,  or  rocks 
under  shallow  water  (see  also  Shallow)]:  a  shallow  place 
in  the  sea  or  a  river;  a  sandbank:  V.  to  grow  more  shallow', 
applied  to  depth  of  water:  Adj.  shallow,  as  shoal  water. 
Shoaling,  imp.:  Adj.  filling  up  with  shoals;  becoming 
filled  up  with  shoals.  Shoaled,  pp.  shdld.  Shoaly,  a. 
shol'i,  full  of  shallows.  Shoal' iness,  n.  -i-nes  the  state  of 
being  shoaly;  w'ant  of  depth  of  water. 

SHOAR:  see  Shoke  5. 

SHOAT:  see  Shote. 

SHOCK,  n.  shok  [F.  choquer;  Sp.  chocar;  Dut.  schokken , 
to  jog,  to  knock  against:  Icel.  skykkr,  a  jolt]:  violent  colli¬ 
sion  or  onset;  concussion  occasioned  by  a  collision;  conflict 
of  armed  men;  violence  to  the  feelings;  that  which  sur¬ 
prises  or  offends;  impression  of  disgust;  el  feet  on  the  system 
produced  by  an  accident,  bad  news,  etc.  (see  Shock — Col¬ 
lapse — Reaction):  sudden  effect,  produced  by  the  passage 
of  electricity  through  an  animal  body:  V.  to  shake  by  vio¬ 
lence;  to  meet  with  hostile  violence;  to  cause  surprise  or 
offense;  to  strike  with  horror  or  disgust;  to  offend  highly; 
to  cause  to  recoil,  as  from  something  disgusting  or  horrible. 
Shock'ing,  imp. :  Adj.  causing  surprise  or  offense;  striking, 
as  with  horror;  highly  offensive;  appalling;  terrible. 
Shocked,  pp.  shokt.  Shockingly,  ad.  - ing-li . 

SHOCK,  n.  shok  [a  corruption  of  Shag,  which  see]:  a 
dog  with  long  hair  or  shag,  also  called  a  shock- dog;  a  thick 
mass  of  short  hair.  Shock-headed,  a.  having  thick  and 
uncombed  hair. 

SHOCK,  n.  shok  [O.Dut.  schocke,  a  heap:  Ger.  s chock,  a 
quantity  of  sixty  sheaves]:  a  pile  of  sheaves  of  wheat,  oats, 
etc.,  set  up  on  end  in  the  harvest-field. 

SHOCK— COLLAPSE'— REACTION:  medical  terms 
designating  certain  states  of  the  bodily  system  which  may 
result  from  sudden  and  violent  injuries.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  forms  of  injury,  e.g.,  a  blow  on  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  may  occasion  death  without  leaving  any 
visible  trace  of  their  operation  in  the  body;  indeed,  life 
may  occasionally  be  destroyed  by  sudden  and  powerful 
mental  emotions.  In  such  cases  as  these,  death  is  said  to 


SHOCK — COLLAPSE— REACTION. 

result  from  shock,  the  actual  cause  of  death  being  sudden 
arrest  of  the  heart’s  action,  consequent  on  the  violent  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  nervous  system.  Instead  of  actual  death, 
the  condition  known  as  collapse  is  more  frequent,  in 
which  the  patient  lies  in  utter  prostration,  apparently  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  face,  even  the  lips,  are  pale 
and  bloodless;  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  and  drops  of 
sweat  are  often  seen  on  the  forehead.  The  features  are 
contracted,  and  there  is  great  languor  in  the  general 
expression.  There  is  extreme  muscular  debility,  and  the 
sphincter  muscles  sometimes  relax,  so  that  there  is  invol¬ 
untary  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  and  the 
bladder.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  so  feeble  as  often  to  be 
almost  imperceptible;  and  the  respiratory  movements  are 
short  and  weak,  or  panting  and  gasping.  The  patient  is  in 
some  cases  bewildered  and  incoherent;  in  others  drowsy, 
sometimes  almost  insensible.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  with 
hiccup,  are  frequent  symptoms;  and  in  children,  convul¬ 
sions  are  often  present. 

When  a  person  recovers  from  collapse,  he  passes  into  a 
condition  termed  reaction,  which  often  lasts  several  hours. 
The  first  symptoms  of  this  favorable  change  are  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  respiratory  actions, 
recovery  of  the  power  of  swallowing,  increased  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  inclination  to  move  from  the  supine  position  to 
one  side.  A  slight  feverishness  then  often  ensues,  after 
which  the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  patient  falls  asleep,  and 
awakes  convalescent.  As  a  general  rule,  the  longer  the 
symptoms  of  reaction  are  delayed,  the  greater  is  the  dan¬ 
ger;  and  if  several  hours  pass  without  any  sign  of  reaction, 
there  is  little  hope  of  recovery.  If  the  reaction  is  imper¬ 
fectly  developed,  a  condition  may  supervene  known  as 
‘prostration  with  excitement,’  wLich  may  terminate  either 
fatally  or  favorably,  and  of  whose  symptoms  we  have 
space  only  to  remark  that  a  peculiar  delirium,  closely 
resembling  delirium  tremens,  is  usually  present. 

The  principal  causes  of  collapse  (see  Holmes’s  System  of 
Surgery)  are: 

‘  Injuries  sudden  and  severe,  or  extensive,  as  contused 
and  lacerated  wmunds,  involving  a  considerable  amount  of 
texture— the  crushing  of  a  limb,  for  instance.  Burns  pre¬ 
sent  familiar  and  striking  examples  of  extreme  collapse 
produced  by  this  cause.  Under  this  head,  too,  come 
capital  operations.  Injuries  of  very  important  organs,  as 
the  liver  or  other  of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  joints,  or  other 
organs  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves.  Pain  _  alone, 
when  intense  and  protracted,  has  proved  fatal  in  this  way; 
and  it  appears,  in  a  case  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that 
sudden  relief  from  great  agony  was  attended  by  the  same 
untoward  result.  Certain  poisons  operate  in  this  manner, 
depressing  the  system  so  suddenly  and  severely  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  state  of  collapse;  tobacco,  for  example;  and  drastic 
purgatives  have  in  some  cases  induced  a  similar  condition.  ’ 

The  effects  of  shock  are  aggravated  by  less  of  blood;  and 
hemorrhage  alone,  if  sudden  and  profuse,  will  produce 
collapse.  General  debility  and  old  age  favor  the  inlluence 


SHOD— SHODDY. 

of  the  shock,  and  much  depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy  ot 
the  patient;  an  injury  which  will  produce  no  apparent 
effect  on  one  man  often  producing  a  serious  and  persist¬ 
ent  impression  on  another. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  points  in  treat* 
ment:  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position, 
with  the  head  on  the  same  level  as  the  body,  and  he  should 
not  be  raised  till  decided  symptoms  of  reaction  appear. 
The  best  stimulus  is  brandy,  in  the  form  of  hot  brandy 
and  water:  this  best  suits  the  stomach,  and  will  remain 
when  all  other  stimulants  are  rejected.  But  if  no  effects 
are  apparent  after  an  ounce  or  two  has  been  swallowed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  advantage  will  be  gained  from  a 
larger  quantity.  At  the  same  time,  heat  should  be  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  extremities,  by  means  of 
hot  flannel,  hot-water  tins,  or,  in  their  absence,  bottles 
containing  hot  water,  and  other  appliances.  Nourishment, 
in  the  form  of  beef-tea,  should  closely  follow  the  stimu¬ 
lants;  the  two  may  be  combined  with  great  advantage,  and 
as  the  system  rallies,  the  stimulant  may  be  entirely  re¬ 
placed  by  the  nourishment. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  patient  is  in  extreme  collapse 
from  an  injury  requiring  a  capiial  operation,  such  as  the 
amputation  of  a  limb,  the  operation  should  be  performed 
as  soon  as  his  condition  will  admk;  and  though  it  should 
not  be  undertaken  while  the  prostration  is  extreme,  good 
authorities  deem  it  not  necessary  or  even  advisable  to  wait 
for  complete  reaction.  Moreover,  ia  these  cases,  the  use 
of  chloroform  is  not  expedient:  for,  in  the  first  place,  it 
cannot  be  safely  administered  to  a  patient  so  depressed, 
secondly,  the  chief  reason  for  its  employment  is  wanting, 
for  a  person  in  collapse  is  comparatively  insensible  to  pain. 
— See  further,  Travers  On  Constitutional  Irritation,  and  the 
article  by  Savory,  quoted  above  from  Holmes’s  System  of 
Surgery. 

SHOD,  v.  shod:  pt.  pp.  of  Shoe,  which  see.  Shod'dy, 
a.  of  a  trashy  or  inferior  character;  pretentious;  not  genuine; 
sham. 

SHODDY,  n.  shbd’di  [from  Shed  3,  which  see]:  former¬ 
ly  the  flue  or  fluff  shed  or  thrown  off  from  cloth  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  weaving;  now,  the  wool  of  woven  fabrics  re¬ 
duced  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  being  spun  and 
woven,  and  thus  rendered  available  for  remanufacture: 
also,  an  inferior  woolen  cloth,  made  from  a  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  old  woolen  goods  torn  to  shreds,  and  new  wool 
in  varying  proportions;  in  the  United  States,  a  textile  fabric 
of  any  description  of  inferior  or  fraudulent  character. 
Woolen  rags,  however  old  and  worn,  are  now  valuable 
to  the  manufacturer;  they  are  sorted  into  two  special 
kinds,  rags  of  worsted  goods  and  rags  of  woolen  goods, 
the  former  being  made  of  combing  or  long-staple  wools, 
the  latter  of  carding  or  short-staple  wools.  The  worsted 
are  those  properly  known  as  shoddy- rags  and  the  woolen 
are  called  mungo.  Both  are  treated  in  the  same  way;  they 
are  put  into  a  machine  called  a  willey,  in  which  a  cylinder 
covered  with  sharp  hooks  xs  revolving,  and  the  rags  are  so 


SHOE-SHOEING  OF  HORSES. 

torn  by  the  hooks  that  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  spin- 
ning  and  weaving  are  removed,  and  the  material  is  again 
reduced  to  wool  capable  of  being  reworked,  S.  was  used 
formerly  in  adulteration  and  cheapening  woolen  cloths,  but 
it  is  now  found  of  greater  advantage  for  making  a  class  of 
light  cloths  adapted  for  mild  climates,  and  other  purposes. 
See  Woolen  Manufactures. 

SHOE,  n.  &Jio,  plu.  Shoes,  shoz  [AS.  sceo;  Goth.  skolis; 
Dut.  schoen ;  Icel.  skor;  Ger.  schuh,  a  shoe:  akin  to  Skr. 
sku,  to  cover]:  a  covering  for  the  foot,  usually  of  leather, 
and  consisting  of  a  sole  and  an  upper  (see  Shoes;  and  Shoe- 
manufacture)  ;  rim  or  plate  of  iron  fastened  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  horse’s  hoof  for  protection:  bend  or  crook  at  the 
bottom  of  a  water-pipe  which  discharges  the  water  from  a 
building:  a  sort  of  drag  placed  under  the  wheel  of  a  loaded 
vehicle  on  going  down  a  steep  part  of  a  road:  in  mecfi.,  a 
notched  piece  on  which  something  rests:  a  kind  of  trough: 
V.  to  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe;  to  furnish  with  shoes,  to 
cover  at  the  bottom.  Shoeing,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  one 
who  shoes;  the  putting  on  of  shoes.  Shod,  pt.  pp.  shod, 
did  shoe.  Shoer,  n.  sho'er ,  one  who  shoes  horses.  Shoe'- 
less,  a.  -les,  without  shoes.  Shoe-black,  one  who  cleans 
shoes.  Shoe-leather,  leather  for  shoes.  Shoemaker, 
one  who  makes  shoes.  Shoe-tie,  or  Shoe-latchet,  that 
which  fastens  a  shoe;  shoe  string.  Shoeing-horn,  a  long 
concave  piece  of  horn,  ivory,  metal,  etc.,  which,  by  being 
placed  between  the  heel  of  the  foot  and  the  back  leather  of 
the  shoe,  facilitates  the  insertion  of  the  foot  into  the  shoe. 
In  another  man’s  shoes,  occupying  the  place  or  possess¬ 
ing  the  honors  of  another. 

SHOEBUIIYNESS,  shober-l-nes:  town  in  England,  on 
the  coast  of  Essex,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  facing  the 
Nore.  A  school  of  gunnery  is  here,  with  artillery  bar¬ 
racks,  batteries,  targets,  and  other  appliances  for  experi¬ 
menting  on  cannon. 

SHOEING  OF  HORSES:  see  Horse-shoelng. 


SHOES  AND  SHOE-MANUFACTURE. 

SHOES;  and  SHOE-MANUFACTURE:  outside  cover, 
ings  for  the  feet;  and  the  art  of  making  them.  Foot-cover¬ 
ing,  whether  in  the  form  of  sandals  or  shoes,  has  been  in 
use  in  every  country  aspiring  to  civilization  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  rudimentary  shoe  is  a  sandal  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  sole,  held  to  the  foot  by  straps  and  thongs,  as  in 
fig,  1.  Such  were  the  common  "Egyptian  and  Greek  shoes, 
to  which  the  shoes  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi,  in  s. 


Fig.  1 .  Fig.  2. 

Italy,  bear  close  resemblance.  In  Egypt,  however,  the 
ordinary  materials  for  shoes  were  strips  of  the  papyrus 
interwoven  like  a  mat;  an  example  of  a  sole  of  this  kind 
is  in  fig.  2,  As  is  seen  from  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  shoemaking  formed  a  distinct  trade  in  the  reign 
of  Thothmer,  III.,  b.c.  1495,  or  about  the  period  of  the 
flight  of  the  Israelites.  In  fig.  3  a  sketch  is  presented 


from  Thebes  of  two  Egyptian  shoemakers  at  work,  with 
the  tools  of  their  profession  beside  them.  The  streets  of 
Rome  were  encumbered  with  the  stalls  of  shoemakers  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
wras  a  species  of  sandal.  For  ladies,  the  sandal,  translated 
‘shoe’  in  the  Scriptures,  was  highly  ornamental:  ‘How 
beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O  prince’s  daughter’ 
(Cant.  vii.  1),  Ornamented  slippers  are  still  a  luxury  in 
the  East.  The  foot-coverings  of  the  Romans  w' ere  various 
in  character,  from  the  simple  sandal  and  slipper  to  the 
boot,  which  extended  up  the  leg.  When  the  shoe  covered 
the  whole  foot,  it  was  termed  calceus;  the  calceus  of  a 
particular  form  and  of  great  strength  worn  by  the  Roman 
soldier  was  known  as  caliga. 
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Reference  is  made  in  Scripture  to  different  symbolical 
usages  in  connection  with  sandals  or  shoes.  The  delivery 
of  a  shoe  was  used  as  a  testimony  in  transferring  a  posses¬ 
sion:  ‘A  man  plucked  olf  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his 
neighbor:  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel’  (Ruth  iv.  7). 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  throwing  of  a  shoe  on  a  property 
was  a  symbol  of  a  new  proprietorship  or  occupancy: 
‘Over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe’  (Psalm  lx.  8).  From 
these  ancient  practices,  in  which  the  shoe  was  symbolical 
of  contract,  perhaps  comes  the  curious  old  custom  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  of  throwing  old  shoes  for  good  luck 
after  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on  departing  for  their  new 
home. 

St.  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispinian  have  long  been 
regarded  as  the  patron  saints  of  shoemakers.  According 
to  mediaeval  legend  these  personages  were  natives  of  Rome, 
and  having  become  converts  to  Christianity,  travelled  into 
France  and  Britain  to  propagate  the  faith,  everywhere 
supporting  themselves  by  making  shoes,  which  they  sold  to 
the  poor  at  a  very  low  price — one  part  of  the  legend  being 
that  an  angel  supplied  them  with  leather.  It  is  said  that 
they  suffered  martyrdom  in  England  toward  the  end  of  the 
3d  c.  The  memory  of  St.  Ciispin,  of  whom  chiefly  we 
hear,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  kept  up  by  proces¬ 
sions  and  other  festivities  in  his  honor  on  Oct.  25,  ‘  St. 
Crispin’s  Day.’  Under  this  saintly  tutelage,  shoemaking 
has  attained  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  ‘gentle 
craft’;  and  is  noted  for  the  number  of  individuals  who 
have  risen  from  it  to  eminence.  See  an  amusing  but 
scarce  work,  Crispin  Anecdotes;  and  a  trade  newspaper 
called  St.  Crispin.  The  sedentary  and  solitary  nature  of 
the  craft,  as  formerly  conducted,  has  possibly  had  some 
influence  in  producing  a  degree  of  thoughtfulness;  while 
the  act  of  hammering  his  leather  is  calculated,  as  some 
imagine,  to  stimulate  the  mental  energy  of  the  operative. 
If  there  be  any  real  virtue  in  the  sitting  attitude  of  the 
shoemaker,  a  corresponding  evil  attends  that  method  of 
carrying  on  his  operations;  for  in  every  profession,  sitting 
at  work  in  a  close  atmosphere  is  injurious  to  health.  Sta¬ 
tistics  assure  us  that  out  of  10,000  artisans  who  sit  at  their 
labor,  2,577  fall  sick,  and  95  die  annually;  while  as 
regards  an  equal  number  of  those  who  alternately  sit  and 
stand,  only  1,713  sicken,  and  61  die.  As  a  remedy  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  work-hench  has  been  invented  at 
which  shoes  may  be  made  standing:  the  only  kinds  of 
work  in  which  sitting  is  more  convenient  are  rounding  the 
soles,  lasting,  and  fitting. 

The  fashion  of  shoes,  as  of  other  articles  of  dress,  has 
undergone  innumerable  changes.  At  one  time,  dioes  were 
pointed  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  in  the  18th  c.,  the 
high  heels  of  ladies’  shoes  became  a  monstrosity.  Shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.,  the  most  marked  im¬ 
provement  was  the  making  of  shoes  right  and  left;  the 
substitution  of  latchets  for  buckles  about  the  same  period 
also  was  a  step  in  advance.  In  our  own  day,  a  large 
disuse  of  the  low  shoe,  and  the  introduction  of  high  shoes, 
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really  short  ankle-boots,  are  the  chief  changes  of  fashion. 
For  a  proposed  nearer  adaptation  of  shoes  and  hoots  to  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  see  Foot.  Till  within  recent  years  the 
usage  has  been  for  customers  desiring  good  shoes  to  order 
them  and  have  them  made  to  measure;  but  the  buying  of 
shoes  ready-made  has  now  become  common.  The  cause 
of  this  is  obvious:  the  process  of  measuring  is  usually 
very  imperfect,  owing,  among  other  reasons,  to  lack  of 
lasts  to  suit  every  variety  of  feet,  as  well  as  indifference  or 
lack  of  skill  to  meet  individual  peculiarities.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  immense  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  in  innumer¬ 
able  varieties  and  in  all  size3  and  shapes,  are  now  made 
and  supplied  wholesale  by  manufacturers  for  the  retail 
dealers. 

The  system  of  making  boots  and  shoes  by  isolated  work¬ 
men  at  their  own  homes,  has  been  found  incompatible 
with  the  modern  necessities  of  trade.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  haudloom  weaver,  the  shoemaker  of  the  old  school  has 
had  to  succumb  to  machinery.  After  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  sewing-machines  in 
this  manufacture  these  are  now  coming  generally  into  use, 
and  men  and  women  are  employed  in  large  numbers  to¬ 
gether  in  shoe  factories. 

This  manufacture  has  long  been  a  staple  trade  in  Mass., 
where  boots  and  shoes  are  made  by  millions  of  pairs  annu¬ 
ally.  A  machine,  invented  in  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  for  fixing  the  soles  to  the  uppers  by  means  of 
pegs:  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  can  be  pegged  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  These  pegged  goods  are  disposed  of  wholesale  in 
boxes,  and  are  found  in  retail  stores  all  over  the  country 
As  evidence  of  the  important  character  of  the  shoe-trade 
in  Mass.,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  as  many  as  15  members  of  the  ‘gentle  craft’  in  the 
legislature  of  that  state.  Ingenious  machines  have  also 
been  introduced  for  fastening  the  soles  to  the  uppers  by 
fine  screws. 

In  1890  there  -were  in  the  United  States  2,082  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  working  exclusively  in  leather,  and  distinct 
from  custom  and  repair  shops.  These  factories  had  com¬ 
bined  capital  $95,282,811  ;  employed  189,388  persons  ;  paid 
$66,875,076  wages.  These  employees  were  subdivided  as 
follows  :  males,  above  16  years  of  age,  48,919  piecework¬ 
ers,  42,487  operatives  ;  females,  above  15  years  of  age 
23,908  pieceworkers,  15,941  operatives ;  children,  1,858 
operatives,  577  pieceworkers.  The  total  number  of  pounds 
of  sole  leather  used  (1890)  wTas  144,035,401  ;  split  leather 
20,876,708  ;  calf  and  kipskins  18,486,417  ;  and  of  goatskins 
142,340,532  feet  were  used  ;  cowhide  48,527,089  feet ;  all 
other  upper  leather  116,552,432  feet.  The  materials  cost 
$118,785,831,  and  the  products  were  valued  at  $220,649,358. 
Total  number  of  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  produced  wTas 
173,862,940,  of  which  106,122,451  'were  for  womenand  girls. 

For  the  cutting  of  boot  and  shoe  stock  there  were  344 
establishments  ;  having  as  capital  $5,401,834  ;  employed 
5,503  persons  ;  paid  wages  $2,323,271  ;  materials  $13,744,- 
655  ;  value  of  product  $17,903,846  For  boot  and  shoe 
findings  there  were  138  establishments;  with  $1,793,123 
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capital ;  persons  employed  2,283  ;  paid  wages  $771  937  • 
materials  $1,965,173  ;  products  $3,459,328.  For  boot  and 
shoe  uppers  there  were  317  establishments  ;  with  $1  216 
026  capital ;  employed  1,708  persons  ;  paid  wages  $898  - 
336  ;  materials  $1,902,926  ;  products  $3,346,002.  For  cus¬ 
tom  and  repair  work  there  were  20,803  establishments  • 
having  capital  $14,230,081  ;  employed  35,448  persons  ; 
paid  wages  $16,750,729;  materials  $10,403,383;  products 
$34,856,651.  Combining  these  branches  of  leather  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture,  the  condition  of  the  industry  (1890) 
was:  23,684  establishments  ;  $17,923,375  capital;  184,275 
persons  employed  ;  $87,119,349  paid  in  wages  ;  $146,801,- 
968  materials  ;  and  $280,215,185  products.  For  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  there  were  11  establish¬ 
ments  ;  $17,790,970  capital  ;  employed  9,264  persons  ;  paid 
wa^es  $3,966,875  ;  materials  $11,650,787  ;  products  $18.' 
632,060.  The  following  states  were  chief  producers: 
Mass.,  with  1,057  estab.  produces  goods  valued  at  $116,- 
387,900;  N.  Y.,  257  establishments;  value  of  products 
$23,661,204;  Penn.,  158  estab.;  value  of  products  $10,- 
354,850;  N.  H.,  64  establishments;  value  of  products 
$11,986,003.  The  increase  in  the  industry  1880-1900  was 
unquestionably  very  large.  In  1900  there  were  reported 
992  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  establishments,  em¬ 
ploying  $57,340,478  capital  and  84,835  persons;  paying 
$35,541,670  for  wages,  $95,259,912  for  materials  used, 
and  $6,799,439  for  miscellaneous  expenses;  and  yielding 
products  valued  at  $151,813,904. 

SHOG,  v.  shog  [Swiss,  schaggen,  to  jog:  W.  ysgog,  a  jolt; 
ysgogi ,  to  wag  (see  Shock  1)]:  in  OE.  and  Scot.,  to  jog  or 
joggle;  to  move  off;  to  agitate  by  sudden  interrupted  im¬ 
pulses;  to  shake:  N.  a  violent  concussion.  Shog'ging, 
imp.  Shogged,  pp.  shbgd.  Shoggle,  v.  shog'gl,  to  shake; 
to  joggle.  Shog'gling,  imp.  -gling.  Shog'gled,  pp.  -gld. 

SHO  GOON:  see  Shogun. 

SHOGUN,  n.  sho'gun  [Japanese,  generalissimo]:  the  so- 
called  ‘secular’  emperor  of  Japan;  in  reality  the  governor 
and  generalissimo  of  that  country,  or  the  military  governor 
or  commander-in-chief,  the  mikado  being  the  real  emperor 
or  king. 

SHOLA,  should:  white  pith  of  the  leguminous  plant 
uEschynomene  aspera,  native  of  the  E.  Indies.  With  this 
substance,  which  is  exceedingly  light,  the  natives  of  India, 
make  a  great  variety  of  useful  articles,  especially  hats, 
which  being  very  light  and  cool  are  in  great  request. 
Helmets  of  shola  are  much  used  by  Brit,  troops  in  India. 

SHONE,  v.  short  or  short:  pt.  pp.  of  Shine,  which  see. 

SHOO,  or  Shue,  v.  sho:  to  scare  off,  as  birds  from 
corn.  Shoo  ing,  imp.  Shooed,  pp.  shod. 

SHOOK,  v.  shuk:  pt.  of  Shake,  which  see. 

SHOOK,  n.  shuk  [from  Shock  3,  which  see] :  a  set  of 
staves  sufficient  to  make  one  cask  or  hogshead,  or  a  set  of 
boards  sufficient  to  make  a  sugar-box,  prepared  or  fitted  for 
putting  together:  whalers  carry  out  the  staves  and  headings 
for  oil-casks  ready  prepared  in  shocks,  and  put  them  to- 
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gether  on  board  as  the  catch  of  fish  requires:  furniture 
made  in  parts  and  not  set  up,  hut  shipped  in  packs.  Shook, 
y.  to  pack  in  shooks. 

SHOON,  shun:  in  OE.  and  Scot.,  piu.  of  Shoe. 

SHOOT,  v.  shot  [Icel.  skjota ;  Swed.  skjula;  Dut.  schie- 
ten;  Dan.  skyde;  Ger.  schiessen;  AS.  sceotan,  to  dart,  to 
shoot]:  to  let  fly  or  discharge  anything  with  such  force  as 
to  cause  it  to  pass  swiftly  through  the  air;  to  send  off  with 
sudden  force;  to  be  emitted;  to  move  swiftly  along;  to  dart; 
to  discharge,  as  from  a  gun;  to  maim  or  kill  by  letting  off 
a  gun;  to  penetrate,  as  words;  to  perform  the  act  of  shoot¬ 
ing;  to  pass,  as  an  arrow  or  a  ball;  to  throw  or  send  out, 
as  a  branch;  to  thrust  forth,  as  the  lips;  to  bud  or  sprout; 
to  grow  rapidly;  to  discharge,  as  earth  or  rubbish  from  a 
cart,  etc. ;  to  pass  quickly  over  or  under,  as  a  rapid  or  a 
bridge:  N.  a  young  branch  issuing  from  the  main  stock; 
an  inclined  plane  down  which  timber,  coal,  etc.,  are  caused 
to  shoot  or  slide;  a  narrow  passage  in  a  river  through  which 
the  water  rushes  rapidly;  among  miners,  a  vein  running  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  strata  in  which  it  occurs.  Shoot'- 
ing,  imp.:  N.  act  of  using  a  gun  or  bowT;  the  act  or  practice 
of  killing  game  with  firearms;  sensation  of  a  quick  darting 
pain:  Adj.  moving  rapidly,  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  ora 
ball  from  a  gun;  quick  and  darting.  Shot,  pt.  pp.  shot. 
Shooter,  n.  shot'er,  one  who  shoots;  an  archer.  To  shoot 
ahead,  to  outstrip  in  running,  flying,  or  sailing.  Shoot¬ 
ing-star,  a  meteor  in  a  state  of  combustion,  seen  suddenly 
darting  across  some  part  of  the  sky.  Shooting-box,  a 
small  house  in  the  country  for  use  in  the  shooting  season. 
Shooting  stick,  among  printers,  a  tapering  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  in  driving  up  the  quoins  in  the  chase.  Sharp¬ 
shooter,  in  mil.,  a  skirmisher  sent  out  in  front  of  a  body 
of  troops  to  annoy  and  pick  off  with  his  rifle  individuals  of 
the  enemy’s  force.  To  shoot  a  bolt,  to  make  a  bolt  secure 
within  its  fastenings. 

SHOOTING-STARS:  see  Aerolite:  Meteor. 

SHOP,  n.  shop  [OF.  eschope,  a  stall  or  little  shop:  Ger. 
schoppen,  a  shed:  AS.  sceoppa,  a  stall:  Icel.  skapr;  Dan. 
skab,  a  press  or  cupboard]:  a  place  in  w  hich  goods  are 
sold  by  retail;  a  building  in  which  mechanics  work;  a 
store;  a  warehouse:  V.  to  visit  shops  for  the  purchase  of 
goods.  Shop'ping,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  visiting  shops  for 
the  purchase  of  goods.  Shopped,  pp.  shbpt.  Siiop-like, 
a.  vulgar;  savoring  of  petty  dealing.  Shop-bill,  a  trades¬ 
man’s  business  announcement.  Shop-boakd,  a  bench  on 
which  work  is  performed.  Shop  book,  a  book  in  which  a 
tradesman  enters  his  sales  on  credit.  Shop-keeper,  a 
trader  who  sells  goods  by  retail  in  a  shop.  Shop-lifter,  one 
who,  under  a  pretense  of  buying,  steals  from  shops.  Shop¬ 
lifting,  n.  stealing  from  a  shop.  Shop -man,  one  wrho 
serves  in  a  shop.  Shop- walker,  in  a  large  .r hop,  an  attend¬ 
ant  who  directs  customers  to  the  proper  department  and 
w7ho  sees  that  they  are  duly  attended  to.  To  talk  shop, 
to  use  phrases  and  manner  of  speech  peculiar  io  vine’s  em¬ 
ployment  or  profession. 
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SHORE,  n.  shor  [Dut.  schore,  a  tearing,  a  rent:  Low 
Ger.  schoren,  to  tear  asunder:  AS.  sceran,  to  shear]:  the 
land  adjacent  to  a  sea  or  ocean,  or  to  a  great  lake  or  river 
(see  Seashore).  Shored,  a.  shord,  having  a  bauk  or 
shore.  Shore'less,  a.  -IPs,  of  indefinite  or  unlimited  ex¬ 
tent.  Shore' ward,  ad.  -werd,  toward  the  shore.  Sea¬ 
shore,  the  space  between  high  and  low  water  marks;  the 
beach. 

SHORE,  n.  -s hbr  [Ger.  scharren,  to  scrape:  Swiss,  scho¬ 
ren,  to  cleanse,  to  sweep  out  stables:  Eng.  shoreditch, 
being  the  ditch  which  receives  the  scrapings  of  the  streets.0 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  sewer] :  a  public 
drain — see  Wedgwood. 

SHORE,  v.  shor:  pt.  of  Shear,  which  see. 

SHORE,  shor,  Jane:  notorious  woman  of  the  15th  c. 
The  chronicles  are  silent  with  regard  to  the  time  both  of 
her  birth  and  her  death.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  Shore, 
goldsmith,  of  London,  but  became  one  of  the  concubines 
of  King  Edward  IV. ,  whose  favor,  says  Sir  Thomas  More, 

‘  she  never  abused  to  any  man’s  hurt,  but  to  many  a  man’s 
comfort  and  relief.’  Her  power  of  captivating  lay  no  less 
in  her  wit  and  sprightliness  than  in  her  beauty  of  form  or 
features.  After  Edward’s  death,  S.  was  mistress  of  Lord 
Hastings.  Hastingshaving  been  beheaded  for  treason  1483, 
the  protector  of  the  kingdom,  Duke  of  Gloster  (afterward 
Richard  III.),  had  S.  imprisoned  as  a  sorceress,  and  confis¬ 
cated  all  her  belongings,  which  were  valued  at  a  consider¬ 
able  sum.  By  the  judgment  of  the  bp.  of  Loudon  S.  was  re¬ 
quired  to  do  public  penance.  She  was  afterward  mistress 
of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  Later  she  so  captivated  the 
king’s  solicitor,  Thomas  Lynom,  that  he  sought  to  marry 
her.  She  was  still  alive  1513. 

SHORE,  n.,  or  Shoar,  n.  shor  [Norw.  sJcora;  Icel. 
skorda,  a  prop  or  shore:  Dut.  schoor,'  a  prop]:  a  support: 
one  of  the  stocks  or  strong  props  by  which  a  ship  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  dry  land,  or  by  which  a  wall  or  building  is  tem¬ 
porarily  supported:  Y.  to  support  with  a  prop  or  buttress 
temporarily.  Shor'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  supporting 
with  props  or  shores;  a  number  or  system  of  props. 
Shored,  pp.  shord. 

SHORE'DITCH:  see  Tower  Hamlets. 

SHOREHAM,  shor’am ,  New:  seaport  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  six  m.  w.  of 
Brighton.  The  town  arose  when  the  harbor  of  Old  Shore- 
ham,  now  a  mile  inland,  became  silted  up.  Shipbuilding 
is  carried  on  here  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  trade  of 
the  port  is  considerable,  principally  with  France  and  the 
coast.  There  entered  the  port  (1880)  802  vessels,  of  90,721 
tons;  cleared  817  vessels,  of  91,683  tons.  About  160  ves¬ 
sels  belong  to  S.,  many  of  which  are  employed  in  the 
oyster-trade  — Pop.  parish  (1881)  3,753;  (1891)  3,393. 

SHORL,  n.  shbrl:  another  spelling  of  Schorl  (q.  v.). 

SHORLING,  n.  shor' ling  [from  shore,  pt.  of  shear]:  in 
Eng.,  the  skin  of  a  living  sheep  after  shearing:  morling , 
the  skin  taken  from  a  dead  sheep. 


mom ~  short. 

SHORN,  v.  shorn:  pp.  of  Shear,  which  see. 

SHORT,  a.  short  [AS.  sceort;  OHG.  scurz;  lcel.  kortr; 
Ger.  kurz;  L.  curtus,  short]:  not  long;  not  long  either  in 
space  or  time;  inadequate;  insufficient;  imperfect;  breaking 
or  crumbling  readily;  crisp;  brittle,  as  iron;  not  bending; 
brief;  concise;  quick;  sudden;  abrupt;  angry;  not  going  so 
far  as  intended.:  Ad.  not  long;  quickly;  insufficiently:  N. 
a  summary  or  concise  account,  as  in  the  phrase,  ‘  the  short 
and  long  of  the  matter  is;'  a  word  often  given  as  a  reply  at 
the  counter  of  a  bank  when  the  amount  of  a  check  is  de¬ 
sired  in  a  small  compass.  Shorts,  n.  plu.  the  part  of 
ground  grain  sifted  out  somewhat  finer  than  bran.  Short'- 
ly,  ad.  -li,  soon;  briefly.  Shortness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality 
of  being  short;  conciseness;  deficiency.  Short  allow¬ 
ance,  less  than  the  usual  or  regular  quantity  served  out, 
as  the  allowance  to  sailors,  soldiers,  etc.,  during  a  pro¬ 
tracted  voyage,  march,  siege,  or  the  like,  when  provisions 
are  likely  to  be  scarce.  Short-breathed,  -bretlit,  having 
a  short  quick  respiration.  Short  cake  or  bread,  bread 
baked  of  flour  and  butter  that  breaks  easily  and  crisply. 
Shortcoming,  a  failing  of  the  usual  produce  or  quantity; 
a  failure  in  duty.  Short-commons,  n.  a  short  or  scanty 
allowance  of  food.  Short-dated,  having  little  time  to 
ruu,  as  a  bill  of  exchange.  Short-drawn,  being  of  short 
breathing;  imperfectly  inspired.  Short-exchange,  n.  in 
com.,  the  rate  of  exchange  quoted  in  the  market  for  bills 
payable  10,  20,  30,  or  more  days  after  sight.  Short¬ 
hand,  a  rapid  system  of  writing  by  means  of  contractions 
and  simple  characters  (see  below).  Shorthand-writer, 
one  who  professionally  takes  notes  in  shorthand;  a  reporter. 
Shorthead,  among  sailors,  a  sucking  whale  less  than  a 
year  old.  Short-lived,  not  living  or  lasting  long.  Short 
rib,  one  of  the  lower  ribs;  a  false  rib.  Short-sighted,  a. 
not  able  to  see  distant  objects;  not  able  to  see  far  intellect¬ 
ually;  imprudent.  Short-sightedness,  n.  a  defect  in 
vision  (see  Sight,  Defects  of):  defective  or  limited  intel¬ 
lectual  sight.  Short-spoken,  speaking  in  a  quick  short 
manner;  gruff.  Short  waisted,  short  from  the  armpits 
to  the  waist.  Short-winded,  affected  with  shortness  of 
breath.  Short-witted,  having  but  little  wit;  of  scanty 
intellect.  At  snoRT  notice,  in  a  brief  time;  promptly. 
In  short,  in  a  few  words;  briefly.  The  long  and 
short,  the  whole.  The  shorts,  on  the  stock  exchange , 
the  dealers  who  are  deficient  in  those  stocks  at  the  time 
they  have  undertaken  to  deliver.  To  cut  short,  to 
abridge;  to  stop  suddeuly.  To  fall  or  come  short,  to 
fail;  not  to  do  or  accomplish.  To  sell  short,  on  the 
slock  exchange ,  to  sell  for  future  delivery  what  the  dealer 
has  not  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  contract,  but  which 
he  hopes  to  purchase  at  a  lower  rate.  To  stop  short,  to 
stop  at  once,  or  without  reaching  the  point  aimed  at.  To 
turn  short,  to  turn  abruptly. — Syn.  of  ‘short,  a.’:  brief; 
laconic;  concise;  succinct;  summary;  limited;  inadequate; 
insufficient;  wanting;  scanty;  lacking;  defective;  imperfect; 
narrow;  abrupt;  contracted;  pointed;  petulant;  severe;  crisp; 
brittle;  friable. 
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SHORT,  Charles,  ll.d.  :  educator:  1821,  May  28— 1880, 
Dec.  24;  b.  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
Coll.  1846;  taught  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and 
Philadelphia  1847-68;  pres,  of  Kenyon  Coll.  1863-67;  and 
prof,  of  Latin  in  Columbia  Coll.  1868  till  his  death,  sue* 
ceeding  Prof.  Drisler.  He  was  a  painstaking  and  original 
writer,  and  besides  contributing  critical  articles  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  other  reviews,  he  edited  Schmitz  and 
Zumpt’s  Advanced  Latin  Exercises ,  revised  Mitchell’s  Ncu 
Ancient  Geography  and  Andrews’s  Freund’s  Latin  Diction’ 
ary,  and  wrote  an  essay  On  the  Order  of  Words  in  Attic 
Greek  Prose.  He  was  sec.  of  the  Amer.  committee  for 
•  revision  of  the  New  Test,  and  member  of  several  learned 
societies. 

SHORT,  William;  diplomatist:  1759,  Sep.  30 — 1849, 
Dec.  5;  b.  Spring  Garden,  Ya.  He  was  educated  at  Wib 
liam  and  Mary  College,  and  began  his  diplomatic  career 
as  sec.  of  legation  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  minister  to 
Frauce  1785,  and  was  charge  d’affaires  after  Jefferson  left 
Paris.  He  became  minister-resident  at  the  Hague  1792, 
but  left  the  same  year  for  Madrid  as  commissioner  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  adjust  the  Fla.  and  Miss,  boundaries,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  commercial  relations 
with  Spain.  He  was  commissioned  minister-resident  1794, 
and  the  next  year  concluded  with  Spain  an  important  treaty 
of  commerce  and  boundaries. 

SHORTEN,  v.  short' n  [from  Short,  which  see]:  to 
make  short;  to  lessen;  to  abridge;  to  contract;  to  become 
short.  Short'  ening,  imp.  - ning :  N.  a  making  short  or 
shorter;  anything  used,  as  butter  or  lard,  to  make  pastry 
crisp.  Short  ened,  pp.  -nd.  To  shorten  a  rope,  to 
take  in  the  slack  of  it.  To  shorten  sail,  to  reduce  sail 
by  taking  the  sails  in. 

SHORTHAND:  a  system  of  rapid  writing,  the  process 
of  which  is  so  abbreviated  as  to  keep  pace  with  speech; 
also  known  according  to  the  principal  underlying  the 
particular  system  as  tachygraphy  (quick  writing), 
brachygraphy  (short  writing) ,  stenography  (compressed 
writing),  and  phonography  (sound  writing).  It  was 
practiced  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  brevity,  but  for  purposes  of  secrecy; 
but  all  knowledge  of  the  art  was  lost  from  the  tenth 
century  -  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  when  modern 
shorthand  had  its  birth  in  the  publication  by  Dr.  Tim¬ 
othy  Bright  of  his  Characterie  (1588)  and  by  Peter 
Bales  of  his  Arte  of  Bracrygraphie  (1590).  In  these 
early  systems  arbitrary  signs  were  used  in  most  cases 
to  denote  each  word.  The  earliest  system  of  shorthand 
of  any  practical  importance  was  that  of  John  vvTllis, 
whose  Arte  of  Stenographic  (1602)  became  more  or 
less  popular.  It  was  based  on  the  common  alphabet  with 
the  addition  of  arbitrary  signs.  This  was  the  first  real 
stenographic  alphabet  for  shorthand,  and  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  Bright.  The  advance,  indeed,  was  such, 
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that  the  author  sincerely  believed  he  had  reached  the 
goal,  in  spite  of  the  many  drawbacks  in  the  cumbrous 
letters,  and  in  the  large  omissions  necessary  to  secure 
any  degree  of  brevity,  and  the  still  larger  number  of  in¬ 
dispensable  arbitraries.  His  confidence  shows  itself  in 
the  description  of  his  latest  edition,  where  he  says:  “It 
is  now  twenty-one  years  since  first  was  published  this 
art  of  stenography,  being  the  first  book  of  spelling  char¬ 
acters  that  ever  was  set  forth;  since  which  time  many 
others,  taking  their  fundamental  rules  from  this  book, 
have  sought  to  better  the  invention  by  changing  the  fig¬ 
ure,  power,  or  places  of  the  literal  characters,  and  by  the 
various  affixing  of  them  one  to  another.  Howbeit,  I  am 
confident  in  this  persuasion,  that  as  this  art  of  steno¬ 
graphy  was  the  first  that  ever  gave  direction  for  any 
form  of  spelling  characterie,  so  it  shall  continue  the  last, 
and  wear  out  all  the  aberrations  thereof  published,  or 
taught  by  any  other.”  However  thankful  we  may  be  for 
the  one  progressive  step  made  by  John  Willis,  we  are 
still  more  thankful  that  his  prediction  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  art  did  not  stand  still  where  he  said  it 
would.  Even  during  his  lifetime,  a  namesake  of  his, 
Edmond  Willis,  had  announced  a  device  which  when  fully 
developed  later,  came  to  be  of  great  service  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  to  the  present  day;  viz.,  that  of  separating 
the  vowels  from  the  consonants,  and  placing  them 
around  the  strokes  in  different  positions,  so  that  they 
might  be  written  or  not  according  to  need  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Among  Willis’s  imitators  were  T.  Shelton,  whose 
system  (1620)  was  used  by  Samuel  Pepys,  and  that  of 
Jeremiah  Rich,  whose  system  (1646)  was  commended 
by  Locke.  Rich’s  system  was  improved  by  William 
Mason  (1672),  the  best  shorthand  writer  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  Thomas  Gurney  published  his 
Brachygraphy,  founded  on  Macon’s  system  in  1751  Mr. 
Gurney  obtained  an  appointment  from  the  government  as 
its  shorthand  writer — an  appointment  that  has  descended 
with  the  Gurney  family  to  the  present  day,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  their  staff  (shorthand  writers  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament)  now  use  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system.  In  1767  appeared  the  Universal  English  Short¬ 
hand  of  John  Byrom,  an  a,  b,  c,  system  characterized  by 
“simple  strokes  and  no  arbitrary  characters,”  and  in 
1780  was  published  an  improvement  of  Byrom’s  system 
by  William  Mavor,  Samuel  Taylor  published  his  Sten¬ 
ography  in  1786.  This,  which  is  considered  the  best  of 
all  the  a,  b,  c  system,  contributed  largely  to  make 
stenography  popular,  and  it  was  the  system  which  was 
almost  universally  used  until  Isaac  Pitman  invented 
and  gave  his  Phonography  to  the  world  in  1837,  a  sys¬ 
tem  so  practical  and  scientific  that  it  has  merited  dis¬ 
tinction  above  all  others  in  public  estimation.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  Gurney’s  system,  Taylor’s  system  possessed 
more  easy  and  natural  outlines,  and  is  therefore  capable 
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of  being  written  with  a  great  degree  of  speed.  Like 
Byrom,  Taylor  discarded  arbitrary  characters  alto¬ 
gether;  but  Harding,  who  re-edited  his  system  in  1823, 
introduced  a  few.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  al¬ 
phabets  of  these  early  inventors,  and  note  the  gradual 
improvement  made  in  the  one  particular  of  alphabetic 
signs.  If  many  modern  inventors  had  carefully  noted 
the  attempts  of  these  older  times  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
structing  alphabets,  they  would  probably  have  been 
spared  much  hard  labor  and  disappointment,  and  their 
deluded  followers  would  have  received  like  benefit. 

The  two  qualities  essential  to  good  shorthand,  what¬ 
ever  else  may  assist,  are  ( 1 )  Brevity,  in  order  to  secure 
rapidity  in  writing;  and  (2)  fullness  sufficient  to  make 
the  writing  legible.  Should  brevity  be  wanting,  the 
purpose  of  shorthand  is  not  met;  and  if  the  writing 
should  prove  illegible  through  too  great  brevity  or  any 
other  cause,  it  is  equally  useless.  By  examining  the 
above  systems  representative  of  this  era  of  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  a  gain  in  the  direction  of  brevity,  so  far 
as  the  alphabets  are  concerned,  is  evident;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  characters  being  as  varied  and  significant 
as  the  Roman  characters,  the  writing  retains  its  legi¬ 
bility.  When  other  gains  are  also  taken  into  account, 
such  as  better  joinings  of  letters,  omitting  silent  let¬ 
ters,  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  phonetic  principle,  pair¬ 
ing  of  letters  according  to  sound,  using  distinct  signs 
for  combinations  of  consonants  and  for  syllables,  sub¬ 
stituting  written  words  for  arbitrary  signs; — taking  all 
theses  into  account  the  improvement,  though  slow,  is 
very  manifest. 

As  will  be  seen,  Isaac  Pitman  had  a  number  of  pre¬ 
decessors,  whose  systems,  like  his  own,  were  strictly 
phonetic.  The  best  known  modifications  in  the  United 
States  of  the  original  Isaac  Pitman  phonography  are, 
the  Benn  Pitman  (1855),  the  Graham  (1858),  and  the 
Munson  (1868).  Like  all  other  phonetic  systems,  Pit¬ 
man’s  rejects  the  ordinary  orthography,  and  writes 
words  according  to  their  sounds;  thus,  though  becomes 
tho;  plough  becomes  plow ;  enough  becomes  enuf.  Dis¬ 
carding  the  common  alphabet,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  stenographic  systems,  it  has  adopted  an  alphabet 
of  its  own,  consisting  of  straight  lines,  curves,  dots,  etc., 
each  representing  a  distinct  sound.  This  alphabet  is 
the  basis  of  a  highly  ingenious  and  perfect  system,  which 
aims  at  securing  the  greatest  degree  of  brevity  consistent 
with  legibility,  and  this  end  it  endeavors  to  obtain  by  a 
variety  of  devices,  forming  integral  parts  of  the  system. 
Isaac  Pitman  did  not  reach  this  point  of  perfection  all 
at  once,  but  it  has  been  reached  by  test  after  test,  not 
on  his  own  part  only,  but  on  the  part  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  and  experienced  reporters  over  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world,  whose  aid  the  inventor  had  invited  and  thank¬ 
fully  accepted  for  more  than  half  a.  century. 

Yol.  34  —  12 
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Following  is  shown  (by  permission)  the  Isaac  Pitman 
alphabet  as  presented  in  the  Twentieth  Century  edition 
of  the  Shorthand  Instructor,  a  recognized  textbook  in 
the  leading  schools  and  colleges: 


THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  ALPHABET. 

(BY  ISAAC  PITMAN.) 

CONSONANTS. 

EXPI.OD  ENTS.  CONTINUANTS. 


p  \ 

B  \ 
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M  — 

N  — 

NG  w 

LIQUIDS.  L  f~  R 
COALESCENTS.  W  Y  cr""  ASPIRATE.  H  C""  J 

VOWELS. 


LONG. 


SHORT. 


i.  AH 

• 

as  in  tak 

a 

as  in  pat 

2.  EH 

• 

„  t  ay 

V 

e 

• 

„  p<?t 

3-  EE 
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. 

„  pit 

i.  AW 
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o 

„  not 

2.  OH 

- 

„  toe 

u 

,,  nut 

3.  00 

.1 

„  too 

oo 

,,  foot 

1  I 

'fl 

|  I 
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|  I  A|  ow 

1  01 

n 

|  U  4  WI 

Shorthand  in  Public  Schools. — The  great  impetus  to¬ 
wards  practical  education  since  1890  has  created  new 
demands.  This  activity  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  es- 
tablishment  of  business  departments  in  normal  and  high 
schools.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  new  course  of  study  inauguated  September,  1903,  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  includes  the  subject 
of  phonography  during  the  eighth  year.  In  1887,  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  origination  of  modern  shorthand  by 
Timothy  Bright  and  the  jubilee  of  Isaac  Pitman’s 
phonography  were  celebrated  by  the  holding  of  the  first 
International  Shorthand  Congress  in  London.  In  1882-6 
Thomas  Allen  Reed,  A.  J.  Lawson,  and  J.  R.  Bruce, 
adapted  Isaac  Pitman’s  shorthand  to  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  ■ 

In  rapid  writing  in  PitmanV  system  the  vowels  ar$ 
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generally  omitted,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  eX« 
amples,  the  first  being  in  the  easy  reporting  style,  and 
the  second  in  the  condensed  or  brief  style. 


) ’s r* 

Translation  of  above. — The  general  development 
of  the  country  has  necessitated  a  style  of  education  not 
dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  commercial  affairs  of  the 
country  call  for  book-keepers,  cashiers,  stenographers, 
typewriters,  entry  clerks  and  bill  clerks ;  the  railroad 
business,  the  banking  business,  the  importing  business 
and  the  mercantile  houses  demand  an  army  of  well 
equipped,  ready  and  proficient  young  men  and  women  to 
transact  their  affairs  intelligently. 


,  ,  *  L  W  ^  s  ^ ^  Ss  ^  ^  ~  \ 

V  ^  T  ' — 3  'X  ^  \  — ■’"“V'  ^  -1^.-4 

^  S?*  *  ~ 

1  c~t£  x  'TJ  x 

Key. — Who,  that  is  much  in  the  habit  of  writing,  has  not  often 
wished  for  some  means  ef  expressing  by  two  or  three  dashes  of  the 
pen,  that  which,  as  things  are,  it  requires  such  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor  to  commit  to  paper?  Our  present  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  must  be  felt  to  be  cumbersome  in  the  last  degree; 
unworthy  of  these  days  of  invention  :  we  require  some  means  of 
bringing  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  of  the  hand  into  closer 
correspondence. — English  Review. 


Stenography  in  Germany. — From  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  until  1832,  there  was  no  system  of 
stenography  capable  of  taking  a  full  reliable  not  of 
any  public  or  private  speech.  Franz  Iaver  Gabelsberger 
(1789-1849)  in  1817  commenced  to  construct  his  system, 
but  it  was  fifteen  years  before  he  found  a  publisher. 
Like  other  inventions  it  was  at  first  crude,  but  subse- 
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quent  editions  contained  improvements  which  entitled  it 
to  first  rank  of  all  systems  in  Germany.  The  Prussian 
Chamber  is  the  only  exception  to  the  official  use  of  the 
Gabelsberger  Shorthand  in  Germany.  A  statue  of 
Gabelsberger  was  unveiled  at  a  Shorthand  Congress  in 
Munich  in  1890.  The  next  in  importance  among  the 
German  shorthand  authors  is  Henri  Guillaume  Stolze, 
1798-1867.  He  has  many  followers,  but  wherever  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Committees  have  been  appointed  to  look  into 
the  subject  they  have  invariably  reported  in  favor  of 
Gabelsberger.  The  next  place  is  given  to  Dr.  Leopold 
Arends  of  Berlin  (1860)  and  the  fourth  to  Auguste  Leh¬ 
man  (1875).  In  Italy,  Signor  Giuseppe  Francini,  of 
Rome,  is  devoting  his  life  and  means  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  phonography,  on  the  general  Pitmanic  basis  as 
against  the  “cursive  systems,  so-called,  of  the  customary 
continental  stenographies.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
article  the  following  works  of  reference  have  been  used; 
Isaac  Pitman’s  History  of  Shorthand ;  John  Westby-Gib- 
son’s  Bibliography  of  Shorthand ;  Thomas  Allen  Reed’s 
Biography  of  Isaac  Pitman;  the  Phonetic  Journal , 
1842-1903;  J.  E.  Roekwell’s  Shorthand  Instructioin  and 
Practice,  and  the  Shorthand  Instructor. 

SHORT'HOUSE,  Joseph  Henry:  author;  b.  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  1834.  His  most  famous  book  is  John 
Inglesant,  historical  romance  (1881).  Besides  this  he  has 
written  The  Platonism  of  Wordsworth  (1881);  The  Little 
Schoolmaster  Mark  (1885);  Sir  Percival  (1886);  A  Teacher  of 
the  Violin ,  and  Other  Tales  (1888);  The  Countess  Eve  (1888); 
and  prefaces  to  George  Herbert’s  Temple  and  Molinos’s 
Spiritual  Guide. 

SHOSHO'NE  (or  Snake)  River:  see  Idaho. 

SHOSHONES,  shb-sho'nez,  or  Snakes:  tribe  of  Indians 
found  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mts.  from 
Ida.  s.  into  Utah.  They  comprise  the  S.  proper,  the  Utes, 
and  according  to  some  authorities  the  Comanches,  Moquis, 
and  other  tribes.  The  S.  proper  have  been  separated  into 
several  bands,  among  which  are  the  Koolsatikara  or 
Buffalo  Eaters,  the  Tookarika  or  Mountain  Sheep  Eaters, 
ind  the  Shoshocos  or  White  Knives.  They  were  for  many 
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SHOT. 

years  engaged  in  defensive  warfare  with  the  neighboring 
Crows,  Blackfeet,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes;  but  have 
lived  in  comparative  peace  with  the  whites,  though  there 
have  been  outbreaks,  and  a  number  of  treaties  have  been 
made  with  them.  The  s.  S.  subsist  on  roots  and  small 
animals,  while  the  n.  tribes  hunt  larger  game  and  procure 
abundance  of  fish  from  the  rivers.  They  dress  in  buffalo 
and  deer  skins,  live  in  skin  huts,  and  little  has  been  done 
for  their  education  or  religious  training.  The  Baunack  are 
sometimes  classed  separately,  but  occupy  the  same  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  are  closely  allied.  In  1890  there  were  383  S.  in 
Nevada;  916  in  Wyo. ;  1,493  Bannacks  and  S.  at  the  Fort 
Hall  agency,  Ida.  (979  S.),  considered  one  tribe  from  inter¬ 
marriage;  and  432  Bannack,  S.,  and  Sheepeaters  at  the 
Lemhi  agency,  Ida.  (249  S.),  all  speaking  the  Shoshone 
language. 

SHOT,  n.  shot  [from  Shoot,  which  see]:  act  of  shooting; 
balls  or  bullets  for  firearms  (see  below);  globules  of  lead 
for  killing  birds  or  small  animals:  the  flight  of  a  missile,  or 
the  distance  over  which  it  passes:  a  shooter;  a  marksman, 
as  a  good  or  bad  shot:  in  Scot.,  among  fishermen,  the  whole 
sweep  of  nets  thrown  out  at  one  time;  the  draught  of  fishes 
made  by  a  net;  familiarly,  the  turn  next  in  order;  a  stroke 
or  move  in  play:  Y.  to  load  with  shot,  as  a  gun.  Shot¬ 
ting,  imp.  Shot  ted,  pp. :  Adj.  loaded  or  charged  with 
shot.  Bar-shot,  a  bar  of  metal  with  a  round  head  at  each 
end,  formerly  discharged  as  shot  from  guns.  Case-shot, 
or  Canister,  balls  packed  in  tin  canisters  in  the  form  of 
cylinders,  having  wooden  bottoms,  and  fitted  to  the  calibre 
of  guns.  Chain-shot,  two  half-balls  united  by  a  chain. 
Grape-shot,  a  number  of  shot  so  arranged  as  to  resemble 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  formerly  used  to  load  guns.  Red-hot 
shot,  shot  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace,  and  in  this  state 
fired  from  a  gun.  Round-shot,  a  solid  sphere  of  iron  or 
other  material  as  loading  for  a  gun.  Shot-hole,  the  hole 
made  by  shot.  Shot-locker,  a  piece  of  wood  pierced 
with  holes  for  holding  shot,  or  for  shot  resting  on.  Shot 
in  the  locker,  money  in  hand.  Shot  of  a  cable,  the 
splicing  of  two  cables;  the  whole  length  of  cables  thus 
united.  Shot-tower,  a  lofty  tower  erected  for  making 
small  shot,  from  the  summit  of  which  melted  lead  is 
allowed  to  drop  through  perforated  plates  into  water  or 
other  liquid  at  the  bottom,  the  drops  assuming  a  globular 
form,  and  cooling  in  their  descent.  To  shot  guns,  to  load 
them.  To  shoot  guns,  to  discharge  them. 

SHOT,  n.  shot  [AS.  scot,  a  portion,  money  (see  Scot  1)]: 
reckoning;  proportional  share  of  expense  incurred  at  a 
tavern.  Shot- free,  but  usually  spelled  Scot-free,  with¬ 
out  payment;  unpunished.  To  pay  one’s  shot,  to  pay 
one’s  share  of  a  common  expense. 

SHOT:  term  applied  to  all  solid  balls  fired  from  any 
sort  of  firearms,  those  for  cannon  and  carronades  being  of 
different  grades  of  steel,  those  for  small  arms,  of  lead:  the 
latter  are  known  as  bullets  and  small-shot.  The  shot  used 
for  guns  at  present  vary  from  the  3-pounder,  for  boat  and 


SHOTE. 

mountain  artillery,  to  the  13-incli  shot,  or  larger — the  13- 
incli  weighing  about  300  lbs.,  as  a  shell,  or  700  lbs.  as  an 
elongated  bolt.  Generally,  shot  are  cast.  There  are 
simple  practical  rules  for  calculating  the  weight  of  spher¬ 
ical  shot  from  the  diameter,  and  vice  versa,  which  are  often 
useful  in  reading  of  artillery  actions.  Given  the  diameter 
in  inches,  to  find  the  weight  in  lbs.:  Cube  the  diameter, 
and  multiply  the  result  by  14;  reject  the  two  right-hand 
figures;  those  remaining  give  the  weight  in  lbs. — Given  the 
weight  in  lbs.,  to  find  the  diameter  in  inches:  Multiply  the 
cube-root  of  weight  by  1  9~3,  and  the  result  is  the  diaim 
eter  of  the  shot  in  inches. 

The  modern  method  of  making  shot  was  invented  by 
Watts  of  Bristol,  England,  about  1182.  Originally  lead 
was  rolled  into  a  sheet  which  was  cut  into  little  cubes, 
which  by  ‘  tumbling  ’  in  a  barrel  were  made  approxi¬ 
mately  spherical.  Watts’s  method  involved  the  pouring  of 
melted  lead  from  a  height  into  water.  A  perforated  vessel 
like  a  colander,  or  a  ladle  with  a  wide  serrated  lip  is 
employed.  The  lead  is  melted  in  furnaces  at  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  water  tank  destined  to  receive  the  shot. 
Special  towers  are  used  for  the  purpose.  180  ft.  is  an  aver¬ 
age  height:  at  Villach  in  Corinthia  there  is  a  shot-tower 
249  ft.  high.  New  York  has  25  towers.  The  melted  lead, 
poured  as  described,  falls  down  through  the  centre  of  the 
tower.  By  surface  tension  it  breaks  up  into  globules  and 
solidifies  in  its  descent.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  is  a 
tank  of  water  into  wffiich  it  falls.  The  holes  in  the  co¬ 
lander  vary  from  5^,  -fa ,  ^  fa  inch,  etc.,  down  to  ¥^inch 
in  diameter,  the  latter  for  No.  9  shot.  The  colander  is 
faulty,  as  it  delivers  the  stream  with  varying  rapidity 
according  to  the  depth  of  lead.  The  ladle  with  serrated 
lip  is  now  preferred;  its  serrations  vary  in  size  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  shot  desired.  A  little  arsenic  is 
alloyed  with  the  lead.  The  wet  shot  are  dried,  being 
finally  rolled  between  flannel  rollers.  They  are  then  rolled 
down  an  inclined  plane,  or  sloping  table.  The  imperfect 
shot  fall  into  a  receptacle  beneath  the  edge  of  the  table, 
while  the  good  ones,  acquiring  high  momentum,  shoot  over 
this  into  a  second  receptacle  beyond  it.  A  series  of  such 
planes  is  sometimes  employed,  with  openings  between  to 
receive  the  bad  shot,  while  the  good  ones  go  over  the 
openings  as  above  described.  By  passing  through  grad¬ 
uated  sieves  the  different  sizes  are  separated,  and  finally 
the  shot  is  polished  by  being  placed  in  a  revolving  cylin¬ 
der  or  other  ‘  tumbling  box,’  with  graphite. 

Different  methods  have  been  proposed  to  avoid  the  use 
of  towers,  such  as  the  employment  of  a  strong  upward 
blast  of  air  (Smith  1849)  to  retard  the  fall  of  the  shot. — See 
also  Canister:  Case-shot:  Grape-shot. 

SHOTE,  n.,  or  Shoat,  n.  shot  [from  Shoot,  which  see: 
AS.  sceota,  a  shooting  or  darting  thing,  a  trout]:  a  young 
swine  half  grown,  or  less.  Shote,  n.  shot,  in  OE.,  a  young 
pig;  a  young  trout  or  salmon;  in  Amer.  slang,  an  inferipr  or 
northless  character. 


SHOTTEN— SHOULDER. 

SHOTTEN,  a.  shdt'n  [from  Shoot,  which  see]:  having 
thrown  out  the  spawn,  as  herring;  gutted  or  dried  for  keep. 
Ing,  as  herrings;  out  of  its  socket;  curdled  by  keeping  too 
long.  Nook-shotten,  in  OE.,  shooting  or  jutting  out  into 
nooks  or  angles.  Shoulder-shotten,  in  OE.,  strained  in 
the  shoulder. 

SHOTTS,  shots:  small  and  ancient  village  of  Lanark 
shire,  Scotland,  close  to  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  about  16  m.  e. 
of  Glasgow.  About  3  m.  s.e.  of  the  Kirk,  modern  S.,or 
S.  proper,  began  to  rise  at  the  close  of  the  18th  c.,  when 
the  Shotts  Iron  Company  erected  their  extensive  iron¬ 
works  there.  Va'uable  coal  and  ironstone,  peculiarly 
suited  for  manufacture  of  iron,  abound  in  the  district, 
and  a  large  number  of  wrorkmen  are  employed  in  iron¬ 
making  and  molding.  S.  forips  the  half-way  station  on 
the  branch  of  the  Caledonian  railway  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  S.  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  villages 
— viz.,  Stane,  Shotts  Iron-works,  and  Dykehead;  united 
pop.  (1881)  2,985:  pop.  of  the  civil  parish  of  Shotts, 
11,214. 

SHOUGH,  n.  shok  [see  Shag]:  OE.  for  Shock,  a  dog 
with  long  hair  or  shag;  a  shaggy  dog. 

SHOULD,  v.  shud:  pt.  of  Shall,  which  see. 

SHOULDER,  n.  shoVder  [Swed.  skuldra;  Dan.  skulder ; 

,  Dut.  schouder;  Ger.  schulier,  a  shoulder]:  part  of  the  body 
at  the  top  of  each  side  of  the  chest  and  at  the  bottom  and 
side  of  the  neck;  joint  connecting  the  human  arm  to  the 
body,  or  the  foreleg  to  a  quadruped  (see  Shoulder-joint); 
anything  resembling  the  shoulder;  a  prominence;  sustain¬ 
ing  power;  -support;  strength:  V.  to  push  or  thrust  with 


Boat  with  Shoulder-of-mutton  Sail. 

violence;  to  take  upon  the  shoulder.  Shoul'dering,  Imp 
Shoul'dered,  pp.  -derd.  Shoulder-belt,  a  belt  that 
passes  across  the  shoulder.  Shoulder-blade,  the  flat 
bone  of  the  shoulder;  the  scapula.  Shoulder- knot,  an 
ornamental  knot  or  ribbon,  etc.,  worn  on  the  shoulder. 
Shoulder-strap,  a  strap  worn  on  or  over  the  shoulder. 
Shoulder  of  mutton,  the  foreleg  of  a  sheep;  the  name 
given  to  a  triangular  sail  for  a  boat.  To  put  one’s  shoul- 


SHOULDER-JOINT. 

DER  TO  the  wheel,  to  exert  one’s  full  strength  to 
come  a  difficulty.  To  give  the  cold  shotjldek,  to  re¬ 
ceive  unkindly  and  indifferently,  as  a  former  intimate  or 
frieud. 

SIIOUL'DER  JOINT,  The:  ball-and-socket  joint  unit¬ 
ing  the  arm  to  the  body.  The  bones  entering  into  its 
composition  are  the  humerus  or  arm-bone,  and  the  scapula 
or  shoulder-blade,  the  large  globular  head  of  the  former 
being  received  into  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
latter;  an  arrangement  by  which  extreme  freedom  of 
motion  is  obtained,  while  the  apparent  insecurity  of  the 
joint  is  guarded  against  by  the  strong  ligaments  and  ten¬ 
dons  which  surround  it,  and  above  by  the  arched  vault 
formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  and  coracoid 
processes.  See  Scapula  'As  in  movable  joints  generally, 
the  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
there  is  a  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of 
the  joint.  The  most  important  connecting  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bones  is  the  capsular  ligament,  a  fibrinous 


Fig.  1.— The  left  Shoulder-Joint  and  its  Connections. 

1,  the  clavicle  or  collarbone;  8,  the  acromion  process;  3,  the  cora¬ 
coid  process;  4,  the  capsular  ligament;  5,  the  coraco-humeral  ligp, 
ment;  6,  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  muscle;  7,  the  shaft  of  the  hu 
merus  or  arm-bone;  8,  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus*  9 
the  lesser  tuberosity;  10,  the  neck  of  the  scapula;  11,  anterior  sur 
face  of  the  scapula, 

expansion  embracing  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
above,  while  it  is  prolonged  upon  the  tuberosities  of  the 
humerus  below.  From  its  relations  with  the  surrounding 
muscles,  the  ligament  derives  much  of  its  strength.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  paralysis  of  the  arm,  one  or  two  fingers  can 
often  be  pressed  into  the  joint  toward  the  head  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  from  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  i $ 
now  separated. 


SHOULDER- JOINT. 

The  shoulder- joint  exhibits  the  following  varieties  oi 
motion:  1.  Flexion,  to  a  great  extent;  2.  Extension,  in  much 
more  limited  degree;  3.  Adduction,  in  an  oblique  direction, 
forward  and  inward;  4.  Abduction  very  freely;  5.  Circum¬ 
duction;  6.  Rotation  slightly. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  shoulder- joint  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  (1)  those  arising  from  disease,  (2)  those  resulting 
from  accident.  The  most  common  diseases  are  acute  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  which  often  terminate 
in  its  anchylosis  or  immobility.  The  principal  accidents 
are  fractures  and  dislocations.  There  may  be  fracture  (1) 
of  the  acromion  process,  or  (2)  of  the  coracoid  process,  or 
(3)  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  or  (4)  of  the  superior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  humerus;  or  two  or  more  of  these  accidents 
may  be  associated.  Again  the  head  of  the  humerus  may 
be  dislocated  from  the  glenoid  cavity  as  the  result  of  ac¬ 
cident  in  three  different  directions — viz.  (1),  Downward 
and  inward  into  the  axilla,  which  is  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
mon  form;  (2)  Forward  and  inward;  and  (3)  Backward  on 
the  infra-spinous  fossa,  or  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula.  The 
first  of  these  varieties  is  so  frequent  that  persons  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence  should  know  how  to  recognize,  and  even 
(in  an  emergency)  to  treat  it.  The  bones  are  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure;  and  the  following  are  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  symptoms:  ‘  The  arm  is  lengthened;  a  holl'ow  may 
be  felt  under  the  acromion,  where  the  head  of  the  bone 
ought  to  be;  the  shoulder  seems  flattened;  the  elbow  sticks 
out  from  the  side,  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch  the  ribs; 


Fig.  2— Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder-joint  downward. 

1,  the  clavicle;  2,  the  acromion  process;  3,  the  coracoid  process;  4, 
the  glenoid  cavity;  5,  the  head  of  the  humerus  lying  in  the  axilla. 

and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  if  the  limb  be  raised, 
although  such  an  attempt  causes  great  pain  and  weakness, 
from  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves.’ 
— Druitt’s  Surgeon’s  Vade-mecum ,  8th  ed.  2S2 .  There  are 
at  least  five  methods  of  treating  this  form  of  dislocation:  it 


SHOUT-SHOVELLER. 

/s  sufficient  to  notice  two  of  them.  1.  Reduction,  by  tbe 
heel  in  the  axilla.  The  patient  lies  on  a  couch,  and  the 
operator  sits  at  the  edge,  and  puts  his  heel  (the  shoe  or 
boot  being  previously  removed)  into  the  axilla,  to  press  the 
head  of  the  bone  upward  and  outward,  and  at  the  same 
time  pulls  the  limb  downward  by  means  of  a  towel 
fastened  above  the  elbow  (see  tig.  in  Dislocation).  _  2. 
Reduction  by  the  knee  in  the  axilla.  The  patient  being 
seated  in  a  chair,  the  surgeon  places  one  of  his  knees  in 
the  axilla,  resting  his  foot  on  the  chair.  He  theu  puts  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder,  to  fix  the  scapula,  and  with  the 
other  depresses  the  elbow  over  his  knee — For  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  the  other  forms  of  dislocation,  and  for 
different  varieties  of  practice,  see  any  systematic  treatise 
on  Surgery. 

SHOUT,  n.  showt  [a  form  parallel  with  hoot:  Low  Ger. 
schuddern,  to  shudder:  It.  scioare,  to  cry  ‘shoo’  to  frighten 
birds:  mod.  Gr.  skouzo,  I  shout]:  a  loud  burst  of  voice;  a 
violent  and  sudden  outcry  of  a  multitude  of  men,  express¬ 
ing  applause,  triumph,  and  the  like:  V.  to  utter  a  sudden 
and  loud  outcry,  as  of  joy  or  exultation.  Shout  ing,  imp. : 
N.  the  act  of  crying  with  sudden  outburst  of  voice;  a  loud 
outcry,  as  of  joy  or  exultation.  Shout  ed,  pp.  Shout'er, 
n.  -er,  one  who  shouts.  To  shout  at,  to  deride  or  revile 
with  shouts. 

SHOVE,  v.  shiiv  [Dut.  schuiven;  Ger.  schieben;  Dan. 
skuffe;  Icel.  skufa,  to  push,  to  draw:  AS.  scufan,  to  thrust]: 
to  thrust  or  push;  to  force  or  drive  forward;  to  press 
against;  to  jostle:  N.  a  thrust;  a  push.  Shov'ing,  imp. 
Shoved,  pp.  shiivd.  To  shove  by,  to  push  away;  to  re¬ 
ject.  To  shove  off,  to  move  away  by  a  push  or  a  thrust, 
as  a  boat  from  the  shore. 

SHOVEL,  n.  shiiv'l  [Ger.  schaufel ;  Dut.  schuffel,  a 
shovel  or  similar  implement — allied  to  L.  scabere,  to  scratch 
or  scrape  (see  also  Shove)]:  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
broad  iron  or  wooden  blade,  more  or  less  hollow,  with  a 
long  handle,  used  for  shoving  and  raising  loose  earth,  etc.: 
V.  to  take  up  and  throw  or  heap  together  with  a  shovel; 
to  gather  roughly;  to  use  a  shovel.  Shovelling,  imp, 
shiiv  ling.  Shov  elled,  pp.  -Id.  Shov  elful,  n.  - l-fiil , 
as  much  as  a  shovel  will  hold.  Shov  elfuls,  plu.  Shov'- 
eller,  n.  -er,  one  who  shovels;  a  species  of  duck,  having 
a  spoon-like  bill  (see  below).  Shovel-board,  a  game 
played  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark  along  a  board. 
Shovel-hat,  a  broad-brimmed  hat  turned  up  at  the  sides, 
and  projecting  in  front,  formerly  worn  by  dignified  clergy¬ 
men. 

SHOV'ELLER  ( Spatula  clypeata ):  genus  of  ducks  of 
the  section  having  no  lobe  or  pendent  membrane  on  the 
hind  toe,  and  remarkable  for  the  expansion  of  the  end  of 
the  mandibles  in  adult  birds,  particularly  of  the  upper 
mandible.  The  lamellae  of  the  mandibles  are  long  and 
very  delicate.  The  legs  are  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
body,  so  that  these  birds  walk  much  more  easily  than  many 
of  the  duck's  The  common  S.  (S.  clypeata )  is  smaller  than 
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the  wild  duck,  but  rather  larger  than  the  widgeon.  Tht 
S,  is  a  winter  visitant  of  Britain,  but  not  very  common. 
It  is  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  in  N. 
America,  where  it  is  most  often  seen  in  the  s.  and  w. 
parts  of  the  United  Slates,  Its  flesh  is  very  highly 
esteemed.  A  speeds  of  S.  is  found  in  Australia. 


Shoveller,  female  and  male  ( Spatula  clypeata). 

SHOW,  v.  sho  [AS.  sceawian;  Dut.  schouwen,  to  look,  to 
inspect:  Gcr.  schauen,  to  look:  Dan.  skue,  to  behold,  to 
view]:  to  present  to  view;  to  make  or  enable  to  see  or  know; 
to  reveal;  to  give  proof  of;  to  publish;  to  teach,  instruct, 
or  inform;  to  prove;  to  point  out;  to  guide;  to  explain;  to 
confer  or  bestow;  to  afford;  to  appear  or  be  in  appearance; 
to  become  well  or  ill:  N.  a  sight  or  spectacle;  exhibition, 
as  a  cattle  or  agricultural  show;  something  exhibited  for 
money;  superficial  appearance;  ostentatious  display ;  hypo 
critical  pretense;  public  appearance;  semblance.  Show'- 
ing,  imp.:  N.  demonstration;  exhibition.  Showed,  pi. 
shod.  Shown,  pp.  shbn.  Showy,  a.  shb'i,  gaudy;  making 
a  great  show.  Show  ily,  ad.  4-11.  Show'iness,  n.  -nes, 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  showy;  pompousness.  Show¬ 
bill,  a  printed  advertisement  in  large  letters,  exhibited  in 
a  shop- window.  Show-bread,  usually  Shew-,  among  the 
anc.  Jeios,- the  loaves  of  bread  placed  weekly  on  the  golden 
table  in  the  sanctuary.  Show-case,  a  case  with  a  glass 
cover,  in  which  articles  of  value  are  exhibited  for  sale. 
Showman,  one  who  exhibits  a  show.  Show-room,  a  room 
where  a  tradesman  or  manufacturer  displays  his  goods.  To 
jhow  forth,  to  manifest.  To  snow  off,  to  exhibit  osten¬ 
tatiously;  to  set  off;  to  display  one’s  self.  To  show  up, 
to  expose.  Show  of  hands,  in  public  assemblies,  hands 
raised  up  to  signify  a  vote.  Dumb-show,  action  by  repre¬ 
sentation. — Syn.  of  ‘show,  v.’:  to  exhibit;  display;  prove* 
publish;  proclaim;  inform;  teach;  conduct;  offer;  afford; 
explain;  expound;  discover;  appear;  look;  demonstrate; 
indicate;  evince;  argue;  manifest, — of  ‘  show,  n.’:  spectacle; 
appearance,  display;  semblance;  likeness;  speciousness; 
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plausibility;  exhibition;  pomp;  phantom;  representation; 
sight;  ostentation;  parade; — of  ‘showy’;  gaudy;  splendid; 
gay;  stately;  pompous;  ostentatious;  tine;  gorgeous;  grand; 
magnificent;  sumptuous. 

SHOW '-BREAD:  see  Shew -bread. 

SHOWER,  n.  show'r  [Goth.  skura,  a  storm.  Dut.  schoer; 
Sw.  skur;  Icel.  skur,  a  shower:  G-er.  schauer,  a  shower] : 
a  fall  of  rain  of  short  duration;  a  copious  fall  or  supply  of 
anything:  V.  to  water  copiously  an  with  rain;  to  pour 
down;  to  scatter  in  abundance;  to  bertow  liberally:  to  wet 
or  soak  with  rain.  Show  ering,  in  p.  Showered,  pp. 
show'rd.  Showery,  a.  show  ri,  abounding  in  frequent  falls 
of  rain.  Show  eriness,  n.  - i-nes ,  the  date  of  being  show^ 
ery.  Show'erless,  a.  -les,  without  .‘bowers.  Shower- 
bath,  an  apparatus  for  pouring  upon  tl  e  body  a  shower  of 
water. 

SHOWERS  OF  FISHES:  rare  phenomena  noticed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  A  shower  of  amall  three  spiued 
sticklebacks  fell  near  Merthyr-Tydvil  in  Wales,  sprinkling 
the  ground  and  house-tops  over  several  sq.  miles.  The 
fish  were  alive  when  they  fell;  yet  if  caught  up  by  a  whirl¬ 
wind  from  any  of  the  brackish  ponds  near  the  sea,  in  which 
this  species  of  fish  abounds,  they  must  have  been  conveyed 
through  the  air  almost  30  m.  A  similar  ir stance  occurred 
at  Torrens,  in  the  isle  of  Mull,  in  which  herrings  were 
found  strewed  on  a  hill  500  yards  from  Hit  sea,  and  100  ft. 
above  it. 

Showers  of  fishes  are  much  more  f requer  t  in  those  tropi¬ 
cal  countries  where  violent  storms,  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
and  whirlwinds  are  most  common.  In  IncVa,  a  shower  of 
fishes  varying  from  a  pound  and  a  half  tc  three  lbs.  in 
weight  has  been  known  to  fall,  Sometimes  the  fishes  are 
living,  more  frequently  they  are  dead,  and  sometimes  dry 
or  putrefying.  They  are  always  of  kinds  atundaut  in  the 
waters  of  the  neighborhood;  and  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that 
they  are  carried  up  into  the  air  by  violent  w'nds  or  whirl¬ 
winds:  though  they  sometimes  fall  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  water  which  could  supply  them.  The 
sudden  reappearance  of  fresh-water  fishes  in  ponds  which 
have  been  dried  up  for  months  in  tropical  countries  is  often 
popularly  ascribed  to  their  falling  from  the  clouds;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  they  have  been  buried  in  the  mud  below, 
existing  probably  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  animals  in 
cold  climates  during  hibernation.  A  pool,  the  bottom 
of  which  has  long  been  dry,  and  on  which  graeshas  grown 
and  cattle  have  walked,  is  again  filled  with  fishes  in  a  few 
hours  after  it  is  filled  with  water. 

SHOWILY,  SHOWINESS,  SHOWY,  SHOWN:  sea 
under  Show. 

SHOWT’L:  Indian  name  for  Sewellel  (q.v.\ 

SHRANK,  v.  shrdngk:  pt.  of  Shrink,  which  see. 

SHRAPNEL-SHELL,  n.  shrapnel -  [so  named  from  tb( 
inventor,  Gen.  Shrapnel]:  in  mil.,  a  spherical  case  filled 
with  musket-balls,  and  containing  a  bursting-charge  of 
powder  (see  Shell,  in  Gunnery). 
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SHRED,  n.  shred  [O.Dut.  schroode,  a  bit  of  paper:  Ger. 
t chrot,  apiece,  shred:  AS.  screadian,  to  shred;  screade,  a 
piece,  strip]:  a  long  narrow  piece  torn  off;  a  fragment;  a 
strip:  V.  to  tear  or  cut  off  into  long  narrow  pieces,  as  cloth. 
Shred  ding,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  cutting  into  shreds;  that 
which  is  cut  or  torn  off;  a  fragment.  Shred,  pt.  pp.  shred. 
Shred'less,  a.  -les,  having  no  shreds.  Shred'dy,  a.  -di, 
Consisting  of  shreds  or  fragments.  A  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,  applied  to  anything  that  is  patched,  uncon¬ 
nected,  or  not  original,  as  a  book. 

SHREVE,  shrev,  Henry  Miller:  inventor;  1785,  Oct. 
21 — 1854,  Mar.  6;  b.  Burlington  co. ,  N.  J.  From  boyhood 
he  was  interested  in  navigation.  He  was  the  first  to  ascend 
the  Mississippi  to  Louisville  in  a  steam  vessel,  and  built  the 
steamboat  Washington  on  improved  plans  of  his  own. 
This  involved  him  in  a  suit  with  Robert  Fulton,  which  was 
maintained  in  his  favor.  He  was  supt.  of  western  river 
improvements  1826-41 ;  opened  the  Red  river  for  navigation 
1,200  m.  by  removing  a  great  accumulation  of  logs  and 
driftwood  which  obstructed  the  river  160  m.;  built  a  boat 
for  removing  snags  from  th-s  Ohio  river,  and  invented  a 
battering  ram  for  harbor  defense.  He  died  at  St.  Louis. 

SHREVEPORT,  shrev'port:  city,  port  of  delivery,  and 
cap.  of  Caddo  parish,  La.;  on  Red  river,  and  on  the  Texas 
and  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  Arkansas  and  Texas,  the  Shreve¬ 
port  and  Houston,  and  the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route  rail¬ 
roads;  40  m.  e.  of  Marshall,  Tex.,  325  m.  n.w.  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  It  is  at  the  head  of  low -water  navigation  on  the 
Red  river,  on  which  it  has*a  frontage  of  nearly  2  in.,  extends 
back  from  the  river  1£  m.,  and  is  in  one  of  the  most  noted 
cotton-growing  regions  of  the  country.  For  many  years 
its  chief  industry  was  handling  cotton,  receiving  and  ship¬ 
ping  more  than  100,000  bales  annually;  but  within  a  few 
years  it  has  developed  considerable  cattle  trade  and  impor¬ 
tant  manufactures.  It  ships  largely  by  rail  and  water, 
having  direct  steamboat  communication  with  New  Orleans, 
and  its  location  in  the  extreme  n.w.  corner  of  the  state 
makes  it  the  distributing  point  of  a  large  territory.  In 
1890  the  city  contained  12  churches,  5  public  schools,  4 
seminaries  and  colleges,  2'large  hotels  and  several  small 
ones.  State  Charity  Hospital,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  electric 
light  and  gas  works,  improved  water  and  sewerage  systemss 
electric  and  horse  street  railroads,  opera-house  (cost 
$55,000),  and  Board  of  Trade  and  Cotton  Exchange  build¬ 
ings.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  was  $2,349,- 
750;  personal  $1,500,000.  There  were  2'nat.  banks  (cap. 
$800,000),  1  incorp.  bank  ($200,000),  1  private  bank,  2 
daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  home  fire  insurance 
com.  (cap.  $200,000).  The  industries  included  2  cot¬ 
ton  compresses  ($50,000  eh.),  cotton-seed  oil  mill  ($200,- 
000),  cotton-gin  mann.  and  foundry  ($20,000),  boiler- 
works,  cotton-compress  manufacturing  works.  In  1902 
there  were  10  public  schools,  3  nat.  banks  (cap.  $500,- 
000),  3  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers.  The  total  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  property  was  $6,561,189;  bonded  debt 
Feb.,  1903,  $197,000.  The  site  of  S.  was  given  by  tha 
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Caddo  Indians  to  Larkin  Edwards,  a  white  benefactor, 
1835,  and  in  the  following  year  he  sold  it  to  a  syndicate, 
who  obtained  a  city  charter  1839. — Pop.  (1870)  4,607; 
( 1S80)  8,009;  (1890)  11,979;  (1900)  16,013. 

SHREW,  n.  shro  [OE.  schrewid,  wicked:  Ger.  schroff, 
rugged,  rude:  pro v.  Ger.  schro,  rough  to  the  touch,  poor: 
Low  Ger,  schrce,  bare]:  a  peevish,  turbulent,  vexatious 
woman;  a  scold;  a  virago;  in  OE.,  used  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  bad  man.  Shrew  ish,  a.  -ish,  peevish;  vixenish;  pet¬ 
ulantly  clamorous.  Shrew'ishly,  ad.  -li.  Shrewish¬ 
ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  shrewish;  frowardness; 
petulance. 

SHREW,  or  Shrewmouse,  n.  shro' mows  [AS.  screawa , 
a  shrewmouse:  akin  to  OE.  schrewid,  wicked,  as  the  bite 
of  the  animal  was  supposed  to  be  fatal — see  also  Shrew 
1]:  term  designating  small  quadruped  of  family  Sorecidce; 
often  called  shrewmouse,  and  popularly  confounded  with 
mice  and  rats,  but  really  very  different,  having  insec¬ 
tivorous  and  not  rodent  teelh.  The  head  is  very  long;  the 
snout  elongated,  attenuated,  and  capable  of  being  moved 
about;  the  eyes  small;  the  tail  long:  both  body  and  tail 
covered  with  tine  short  hair;  the  feet  have  a  broad  sole  and 
5  toes.  The  genus  Neosorex  has  comparatively  short  ears; 
in  the  genus  Sorex,  the  most  common,  the  ears  are  large. 
The  smallest  of  Amer.  mammals  is  S.  personatus;  other 
species  occur  mostly  on  the  Pacific  slope. — The  Mole 
Shrew  (Blarina  talpoides),  with  large  fore-feet,  is  found 


Common  Shrew  ( Sorex  vulgaris). 

from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. — The  Common  S.  of  Britain  ( 8 . 
or  Corsira  vulgaris)  was,  until  recently,  confounded  with 
S.  araneus,  a  species  common  in  continental  Europe.  It 
is  nearly  2^  inches  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  the  length  of  which  is  about  If  inches.  It  abounds 
in  dry  fields,  gardens,  and  hedge-banks;  feeding  chiefly  on 
insects  and  worms,  for  which  it  grubs  with  its  long  snout 
among  the  roots  of  herbage.  It  burrows,  and  makes  long 
runs  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  an  exces¬ 
sively  pugnacious  little  animal,  and  the  males  have  fierce 
combats  in  spring,  in  which  many  are  killed.  Cats  kill  the 
S.,  but  do  not  often  eat  it,  probably  on  account  of  its  strong 
musky  smell,  but  it  is  the  prey  of  weasels,  hawks,  owls, 
and  shrikes.  Harmless  and  inoffensive  as’it  is,  it  has  long 
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been  regarded  with  dread  and  aversion  by  the  vulgar. 
(See  White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne.)— Another  even 
smaller  species,  8.  vygmceus,  is  found  in  Ireland,  where  it 
?s  called  the  Shrew  Mole. — The  Water  S.  (8.  fodiens  or 
Crossopus  fodiens )  is  larger  than  the  Common  S.,  being 
fully  3  inches  long,  and  the  tail  2  inches.  It  is  of 
blackish  brown  color,  gray  or  white  on  the  underparts.  It 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams,  and  is  very  aquatic  in  its 
habits.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain.— Some 
of  the  Indian  species  of  S.  attain  a  much  larger  size,  e.g. ,  one 
called  Musk  Rat  (q.v.).  There  is  an  Italian  species,  small¬ 
est  of  all  known  Mammalia;  on  1}' about  1|  inch  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures  about  one  inch. 

SHREWD,  a.  shrod  [from  Eng.  Shrew:  shrewd,  in  the 
sense  of  sharp,  sagacious,  arises  from  the  same  feeling  which 
has  given  to  the  term  silly,  originally  signifying  innocent, 
blessed,  the  sense  foolish— the  wicked  man  being  regarded 
as  intelligent  anti  sharp-sighted,  the  good  as  simple  and 
easily  deceived — see  Wedgwood]:  sagacious;  acute;  of  nice 
discernment;  sly;  artful;  in  OB.,  pinching;  painful;  mis¬ 
chievous.  Shrewd  ly,  ad.  - li ,  in  a  shrewd  manner;  with  a 
good  guess;  in  OE.,  mischievously;  destructively;  vexatious- 
ly.  Shrewd'ness,  n.  - nes ,  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
shrewd;  discrimination;  sagacity;  in  OE.,  sly  cunning; 
archness. — Syn.  of  ‘  shrewd acute;  keen;  sagacious; 
sharp;  critical;  astute;  penetrating;  artful;  subtle;  dis¬ 
cerning. 

SHREW  MOLE  ( Scalops ):  genus  of  insectivorous  mam¬ 
malia,  of  family  Talpidce,  and  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
moles.  There  are  6  incisors,  2  canine  teeth,  8  false  molars, 
and  6  true  molars  in  each  jaw.  The  ear  is  destitute  of 
auricle;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  and  much  concealed:  the 
feet  5-toed,  the  fore-feet  large,  as  in  the  mole.  The  whole 
figure,  also  the  habits,  resemble  those  of  the  mole. — There 
are  several  species,  all  natives  of  N.  America. 

SHREWSBURY,  shroz'ber-i ;  a  township  in  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J. ;  on  the  Shrewsbury  river  and  the  N.  J.  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad;  5  m.  n.w.  of  Long  Branch.  The  village 
contains  2  churches,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  and  several  factories.  Previous  to  1890  it 
contained  the  larger  village  of  Red  Bank.  Pop.  of  tp., 
excluding  Red  Bank  (1890)  4,222;  (1900)  3,842. 

SHREWSBURY,  shrorfber-i:  parliamentary  and  munici¬ 
pal  borough  and  market  town,  cap.  of  Shropshire;  on  the 
Severn,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  163  m.  n.n.w.  of 
London,  by  the  London  and  Northwestern  railway.  It  is 
irregular  in  plan,  contains  many  inferior  houses,  partly  of 
timber,  but  often  very  picturesque.  In  the  modern  quarters, 
the  houses  are  handsome  and  regular.  Two  bridges,  the 
‘  English  ’  and  the  ‘  Welsh,’  cross  the  Severn  and  connect 
the  town  with  the  suburbs  of  Abbey-Foregate  and  Coleham 
on  the  e.  and  Frankwell  on  the  w.  To  the  n.  is  the  other 
suburb  of  Castle  Foregate.  The  town  contains  interesting 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  the  castle,  two  monasteries, 
and  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  remains  of  the  Abbey 
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Church  now  form  the  church  of  Holy  Cross.  There  are 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  a  free  school,  with  an  income 
from  endowment  of  £3,100  a  year,  and  22  exhibitions  to 
the  universities;  a  number  of  other  important  schools, 
institutes,  hospitals,  etc.  The  Town  and  County  Hall,  the 
Public  Rooms,  a  handsome  Greek  structure,  and  the 
Market-hall,  erected  1867-8,  in  the  Italian  style,  are 
notable.  S.  carries  on  manufactures  of  linen  thread,  can¬ 
vas,  and  iron  wares,  and  there  is  a  salmon  fishery  on  the 
Severn.  The  Brawn  and  ‘  Shrewsbury  Cakes  ’  made  here 

have  loner  been  held  in  esteem.— Pop.  (1871)  23,406; 
(1881)  546,478;  (1801)  26,967;  (1901)  30,000. 

S.,  called  by  the  Welsh  Pengwern,  was  named  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  Scrobbes-Byrig,  and  of  this  the  modern  name 
is  a  corruption.  The  town  connects  itself  intimately  with 
the  history  of  the  country  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  c.  It 
was  taken  by  Llewellyn  the  Great,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
1215,  during  the  disturbances  between  King  John  and  the 
barons;  and  1403,  Henry  IV.  here  defeated  the  insurgent 
Percies  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  taken 
by  the  parliamentarians  1644. 

SHRIEK,  v.  shrek  [Dan.  skrige;  Sw.  skrika,  to  cry,  to 
scream:  W.  ysgrech ,  a  scream:  Ger.  schreien,  to  cry  out 
(see  Screech)]:  to  utter  a  sharp  shrill  cry;  to  scream,  as  in 
sudden  fright,  or  in  anguish:  N.  a  shrill  pierciug  cry, 
as  of  sudden  terror  or  anguish.  Shriek  ing,  imp.:  Adj. 
crying  out  with  a  shrill  voice:  N.  a  crying  out  with  a  shrill 
voice.  Shrieked,  pp.  shrekt. 

SHRIEVALTY,  n.  shrev' al-ti  [see  Sheriff]:  another 
spelling  of  Sheriffalty;  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
sheriff. 

SHRIFT:  see  under  Shrive. 


SHRIKE,  n.  shrlk,  or  Butcher-bird  [from  Shriek, 

which  see:  Dan.  skrika,  a  jay],  ( Lanius ):  genus  of  birds  of 
family  Laniadce  (q.v.),  approaching  more  nearly  in  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  Falconidce  than  any  other  of  that  family  ;  having 
a  short,  thick,  and  compressed  bill,  the  upper  mandible 
curved,  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  furnished  with  a  prominent 
tooth,  the  base  of  the  bill  beset  with  hairs,  which  point 
forward.  The  species  are  numerous,  most  of  them  natives 
of  warm  climates,  though  some  occur  in  more  northern 
regions.  They  prey  on  insects  and  small  birds,  and  have 
a  remarkable  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on  thorns;  so 
that  the  nest  of  a  S.  may  be  discovered  by  the  numerous 
insects  impaled  in  the  neighborhood  of  it.  Shrikes  kill 
and  impale  many  insects  which  they  never  eat,  leaving 
them  to  dry  in  the  sun;  and  in  confinement  they  make  use 
for  this  purpose  of  a  nail,  if  provided  with  it,  or  stick 
portions  of  their  food  between  the  wires  of  the  cage. 
They  can  imitate  in  some  degree  the  notes  of  many  birds, 
particularly  those  which  are  the  utterance  of  distress,  and 
they  seem  to  make  use  of  this  power  in  order  to  attract  birds 
within  their  reach.  The  most  common  European  species 
is  the  Red-backed  S.  (L.  colluris ),  only  about  7£  inches 
in  length,  about  a  third  of  the  length  being  formed  by  the 


SHRILL. 

tail,  which  is  square  at  the  end.  Insects  are  the  chief  food 
of  this  bird,  but  it  preys  also  on  small  birds,  young  fioo-s 
and  even  young  pheasants.— The  Great  Gray  S.,  °or 
Sentinel  S.  ( L .  excubitov),  known  in  the  United  Slates  as 
the  liutclier- bird,  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  It  is  com- 


Great  Gray  Shrike  ( Lanius  excvbitor). 


raon  in  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  also  in  Asia  and  ‘JS- 
America.  It  was  formerly  used  by  falconers  in  catching 
hawks,  of  which  it  is  greatly  afraid,  screaming  loudly  on 
Sheir  approach:  the  falconer  waited  in  concealment,  after 
fastening  some  pigeons  and  a  S.  to  the  ground,  until  the 


Forked-tail  Crested  Shrike  ( Dicrurus  cristatus). 

scream  of  the  S.  gave  him  notice  to  pull  the  string  of  his 
net. — Another  species,  common  in  western  states,  is  L. 
excubit  oroide*. 

SHRILL,  a.  shril  [Scot,  skirl ,  to  cry  with  a  sharp  voice: 
Norw.  skryla,  to  cry  in  a  high  note,  as  children:  Low  Ger. 
schrell,  sharp  in  sound]:  sharp  and  piercing,  applied  to 
sound:  V.  in  OE.,  to  pierce  the  ear  with  sharp  quick 
sounds;  to  express  in  a  shrill  manner.  Shrill'ing  imp.: 
Ar>j.  sounding  shrill.  Shrilled,  pp  shrild  Shrill  y, 
ad  -L  Shrtll'ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  shrill  or 
acute  in  sound;  sharpness  of  the  voice. 


SHRIMP— SHRINE. 

SHRIMP,  n.  shi  'imp  [Dut,  krimpen ,  to  contract  or  dimin¬ 
ish:  AS.  scrimman ,  to  wither  or  dry  up:  Ger.  schrumpfen, 
to  shrivel .  Scot,  scrimp,  to  deal  sparingly  with  one,  scanty]: 
a  small  shell-fish,  allied  to  the  lobster;  anything  very 
small  of  its  kind;  a  little  wrinkled  man.  Shrimp'er,  n. 
-er,  one  who  catches  shrimps  with  a  dredge-net  on  a  beach. 
Shrimp-net,  net  fastened  on  a  pole,  used  for  catching 
shrimps. — Shrimp  ( Grangon )  is  genus  of  crustaceans  of 
sub-order  Decapoda,  family  Crangonidce,  allied  to  lobsters, 
cray  fish,  and  prawns.  The  form  is  elongated,  tapering, 
and  arched  as  if  hunch  backed.  The  claws  are  not  large, 
the  fixed  finger  merely  a  small  tooth,  the  movable  finger 
hook  shaped.  The  beak  is  very  short,  affording  a  ready 
distinction  from  prawns.  The  whole  structure  is  very 
delicate,  almost  translucent;  and  the  colors  are  such  that 
the  creatuie  may  readily  escape  observation,  whether  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  sandy  bottom,  or  swimming  through  the  water. 
The  quick  darting  movements  of  shrimps,  like  short  leaps, 
however,  betray  them  to  one  who  looks  attentively  into 
a  pool  left  by  the  retiring  tide  on  a  sandy  shore.  When 
alarmed,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  by  a  peculiar 
movement  of  their  fanlike  tail  fin. — The  Common  S.  ( G . 
vulgaris)  is  very  abundant  on  the  British  coasts,  and  very 
generally  elsewhere  on  those  of  Europe,  wherever  the 
shore  is  sandy.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  of  greenish- 
gray  color,  dotted  with  brown.  It  is  in  great  esteem  as  an 
article  of  food,  aud  is  taken  generally  by  nets  in  the  form 
of  a  wide-mouthed  bag,  stretched  by  means  of  a  short 
cross-beam  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  pushed  along  by  the 
shrimper  wading  to  the  knees.  Sometimes  a  net  of  larger 
size  is  dragged  along  by  two  boats.  This  species,  after 
boiling,  is  brown  in  color. — Another  species,  Pandalus  an- 
nulicornis ,  is  bright  red  after  boiling. — Other  species  of  S. 
seem  equally  fit  for  the  table:  they  belong  rather  to  more 
southern  climates.  Shrimps  are  interesting  inmates  of  the 
aquarium. — The  name  S.  is  extended  to  several  related 
crustaceans,  in  the  United  States.  See  Prawn. 

SHRINE,  n.  shrin  [AS.  serin;  Ger.  schrein;  F.  ecrin; 
L.  scrinium,  a  cabinet  or  place  to  keep  an}' thing  in]:  a  case 


< 


Portable  Shrine,  Malmesbury  Abbey. 

or  place  where  sacred  things  are  deposited ;  a  reliquary;  a 
decorated  tomb;  a  sacred  place;  an  altar:  V.  to  eushrine. 
Shrin  ing,  imp.  Shrined,  pp.  shrind . 


SHRINK — SHROPSHIRE. 

SHRINK,  v.  shringk  [AS.  scrinean,  to  contract  from 
drought:  O.FJem.  schrincken,  to  contract:  Dut.  schrikken, 
to  start  back:  Norw.  skrekka,  to  shrink,  as  cloth:  Sw. 
skrynka  a  wrinkle,  a  pucker]:  to  draw  spontaneously  or 
be  drawn  into  less  size  or  bulk;  to  shrivel;  to  cause  to  con¬ 
tract;  to  decline  action;  to  recoil,  as  from  fear  or  disgust; 
to  withdraw;  to  make  to  contract  or  dwindle:  N.  contrac¬ 
tion;  withdrawing  from  fear  or  disgust.  Shrink  ing,  imp.; 
N.  a  drawing  into  less  compass  or  bulk;  tbe  process  of 
damping  or  wetting  woolen  cloth  to  cause  it  to  contract  be* 
fore  being  cut  and  made  into  garments;  act  of  drawing 
back  through  fear  or  disgust.  Shrank,  pt.  shrdngk,  did 
shrink.  Shrunk,  pt.  pp.  slirungk.  Shrunken,  pp. 
shrungk'n:  Adj.  contracted;  shrivelled.  Shrinkingly, 
ad.  shringk  ing  li.  Shrink  age,  n.  -dj,  a  contraction  int<7 
a  less  bulk  or  compass;  loss  by  gradual  evaporation  or  ab 
sorption,  as  a  liquid  in  casks.  Shrink'er,  n.  -er,  one  who 
shrinks. 

SHRIVE,  v.  shrlv  [probably  from  L.  scnbere,  to  write, 
to  draw  up  a  law  or  decree:  Sw.  skrift,  shrift:  Icel.  skript , 
reprimand,  punishment:  Low  Ger.  schreve,  a  line:  AS. 
serif  an,  to  shrive,  to  enjoin,  to  judge]:  to  make  confession 
to  a  priest;  to  hear  a  confession,  with  the  imposition  of 
penance,  and  the  giving  of  absolution  following  there¬ 
on.  Shriving,  imp.:  N.  a  confession  to  a  priest. 
Shrived,  pt.  shrivel,  or  Shrove,  pt.  shrdv,  did  shrive. 
Shriven,  pp.  shriv'n.  Shriver,  n.  shrl'ver,  one  who 
shrives;  a  confessor.  Shrift,  n.  shnft  [AS.  serif t] :  con¬ 
fession  made  to  a  priest,  generally  applied  to  the  con  fession 
of  a  dying  person;  absolution.  Short  shrift,  said  of  per¬ 
sons  executed  shortly  after  condemnation;  colloquially , 
little  mercy. 

SHRIVEL,  v.  shriv'l  [Sw.  skrynka,  a  wrinkle:  Icel. 
skrafa,  to  creak  like  dry  things:  prov.  Eng.  shravel,  dry 
fagot-wood]:  to  cause  to  contract  into  wrinkles;  to  con¬ 
tract  into  wrinkles;  to  crumple  up.  Shrtv'elling,  imp. 
Shriv  elled,  pp.  -Id:  Adj.  contracted  into  wrinkles. 

SHROFF,  n.  s/i?vV[Ar.  sarraf\.  in  E.  Indies,  a  banker 
or  money-changer.  Siiroff'age,  n  -dj,  the  examination  of 
coins,  and  the  separation  of  the  good  from  the  debased. 

SHROPSHIRE,  shrdp'sher,  or  Salop,  sa'lop:  frontier 
county  in  w.  England,  bounded  w.  by  n.  Wales,  e.  by 
Stafford  and  Worcester;  811,167  acres:  cap.  Shrewsbury. 
The  Severn,  principal  river,  enters  the  county  from  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Shrewsbury,  flows  gener¬ 
ally  s.e.  70  m.  across  the  county,  is  navigable  throughout, 
and  is  joiued  by  two  considerable  tributaries,  the  Tern  and 
Teme.  N.  ami  n.e.  of  the  Severn,  the  county  is  gener¬ 
ally  level  and  under  tillage;  s.  and  s.e.,  it  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  and  here  cattle-breeding  is  extensive.  A 
breed  of  horned  sheep  is  peculiar  to  this  county.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  acreage  are  arable,  or  in 
pasture  and  meadow.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  though  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  waste 
land.  S.  is  remarkable  for  mineral  wealth.  The  coal. 


SHROUD— SHROVETIDE. 

iron,  copper,  and  lead  fields  of  Coalbrookdale,  Snedshill, 
Ketly,  etc.,  are  very  productive.  Several  thousand  per¬ 
sons  are  employed  in  raising  coal,  iron,  stone,  and  lima, 
and  in  the  iron  manufacture. — Por>.  of  countv  ('1871')  248.- 
111;  (1881 )  248,014;  (1891)  236,324;  (1901)  239,297. 


SHROUD,  n.  shrowd  [AS.  scrud,  what  is  cut  up,  a  gar¬ 
ment,  clothing:  Dan.  and  Sw.  skrud,  dress-:  Icel.  skrud, 
ornament,  clothing;  skryda,  to  adorn,  to  cloth::  closely 
allied  to  Shred]:  that  which  clothes,  covers,  or  shelters:  a 
covering;  the  dress  of  a  corpse;  a  winding-sheet:  V.  to 
cover;  to  veil;  to  shelter  from  danger;  to  take  shelter;  to 
conceal;  to  envelop;  to  dress  for  the  grave.  ShroudTng, 
imp.  Shroud  ed,  pp.  Shroud'less,  a.  -Us,  without  a 

shroud.  Shrouds,  n.  plu.  in  a 
ship ,  a  range  of  long  and  strong 
ropes,  partly  forming  a  rope-ladder, 
extending  from  the  head  of  a  lower 
mast  on  each  side,  and  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  for  the  lateral  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mast.  They  are  crossed 
by  thinner  ropes,  called  ratlines,  to 
form  steps  or  ladders.  The  topmast 
shrouds  in  ship-rigged  vessels  are 
similar,  except  that  they  terminate 
in  a  row  of  dead-eyes  on  the  outside 
of  the  tops. — Tfie  term  shrouds  is 
applied  also  to  sail-ropes,  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  sails  themselves. 

SHROVE,  a.  shrov  [from  Shrive,  which  see]:  a  word 
only  used  in  composition,  as  Shrovetide,  n.  -tld  [AS.  tid, 
time,  season]:  (see  below).  Shrove-Tuesday,  n.  confes¬ 
sion-time;  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of 
Lent  or  Ash- Wednesday.  Siiroving,  n.  shromng ,  the  fes¬ 
tivity  of  Shrovetide. 

SIIROVE'TIDE  (literally  ‘confession-time’):  name  given 
to  the  days  immediately  preceding  Ash-Wednesday, 
which  (as  indeed  the  whole  period  after  Septuagesima 
Sunday  appears  to  have  been)  were  anciently  days  of 
preparation  for  the  penitential  time  of  Lent;  the  chief 
part  of  which  preparation  consisted  in  receiving  the  sacra^ 
ment  of  penance,  i.e.,  in  ‘being  shriven,’  or  confessing. 
In  the  modern  discipline  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  a 
trace  of  this  is  preserved,  and  in  many  countries  the  time 
of  the  confession  which  precedes  the  paschal  or  Easter 
communion  begins  from  Shrovetide.  These  days  were 
sometimes  called  Fasting-tide  or  Fast-mass,  names  still  re¬ 
tained  in  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  name  S.  was  re¬ 
tained  in  England  after  the  Reformation,  though  the 
practice  of  ‘shriving’  was  abandoned.  The  precept  of 
‘shriving’  having  been  fulfilled,  the  faithful,  on  the  eve 
of  beginning  the  Lent,  were  indulged  with  permission  to 
give  themselves  up  to  amusements  and  to  festive  celebra¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  counterpart  is  still  seen  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  carnival.  In  England,  the  pastimes  of  football, 
cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  etc.,  were,  till  a  late  period, 


SHRUB— SHRUBBERIES. 

recognized  usages  of  S.;  and  the  festive  banquets  of  the 
day  are  still  represented  by  the  pancakes  and  fritters  from 
which  Pancake  Tuesday  took  its  name,  and  by  the  ‘  col- 
lops  ’  which  gave  the  title  to  Collop  Monday.  These 
usages  are  gradually  disappearing.  See  Mardi  Gras. 

SHRUB,  n.  shrub  [Ar.  shurb,  a  drink:  akin  to  sherbet 
(see  Syrup)]:  kind  of  liqueur  made  chiefly  in  the  W.  Indies^ 
composed  of  lime  or  lemon-juice  and  syrup  or  sugar,  to 
which  a  small  portion  of  rum  is  added;  other  flavoring 
materials  are  used  occasionally. 

SHRUB,  u.  shrub  [AS.  scrob,  a  shrub:  Norw.  skrubba, 
the  dwarf  cornel-tree:  prov.  Dan.  shrub,  a  bush:  Dan. 
skrubbet,  rough,  rugged:  akin  to  Eng.  scrub]:  woody 
plant  of  less  size  than  a  tree;  a  low  dwarf  tree;  plant 
with  woody  stem  and  branches  like  a  tree,  but  not  gener¬ 
ally  exceeding  20  ft.  in  height  (usually  much  less),  and 
branching  near  the  root,  so  as  to  have  no  main  stem  of  con¬ 
siderable  height.  A  shrub  of  small  size  and  much 
branched  is  often  called  a  bush.  There  is  no  important  bo¬ 
tanical  distinction  between  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  same 
genus  often  includes  species  of  both  kinds.  Many  shrubs, 
e.g.,  honeysuckle,  are  climbers. 

In  English  law,  whoever  plants  a  shrub  thereby  makes 
it  a  part  of  the  soil,  and  it  becomes  a  kind  of  fixture,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  removed  by  tenants,  unless  the  tenant  is 
a  nurseryman,  who  makes  a  business  of  planting  and  re¬ 
moving  shrubs.  Decisions  in  the  United  States  are  to  the 
same  general  effect,  though  the  law  seems  not  quite  clear 
on  all  points.  Shrub'less,  a.  -les,  wanting  in  shrubs. 
Shrub  bery,  n.  -ber-i,  plantation  of  shrubs.  Shrub'by,  a. 
bi ,  full  of  shrubs;  consisting  of  shrubs.  Shrub'biness,  n. 

- bi-nes ,  state  or  quality  of  being  shrubby. 

SHRUB'BEIilES,  Ornamental:  plantations  of  shrubs 
for  beautifying  lawns  or  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  houses. 
The  larger  number  of  shrubs  set  for  this  purpose  present 
their  finest  appearance  in  summer;  but  in  recent  years  the 
list  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  embraces  many 
plants  highly  ornamental  in  winter.  Where  one  of  the 
leading  designs  of  S.  is  to  separate  the  lawn  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  field,  evergreens  are  very  desirable.  But  for 
merely  ornamental  purposes,  mixed  S.  of  evergreens  and 
deciduous  shrubs  are  much  to  be  preferred.  Forest  trees 
properly  have  no  place  in  S.,  though  they  are  sometimes 
planted  with  a  view  to  their  removal  when  they  become 
so  large  as  to  make  them  undesirable.  One  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  difficulties  in  forming  S.  is  to  arrange  for  a  proper 
number  of  shrubs.  If  only  enough  are  set  to  give  a  good 
appearance  when  they  are  grown,  they  will,  for  some 
years,  appear  very  open  and  imperfect.  On  the  other 
hand,’  if  enough  shrubs  are  planted  to  give  the  grounds  a 
pleasing  appearance  at  once,  there  will  soon  be  an  over¬ 
crowded  look,  detracting  greatly  from  their  beauty. 
These  evils  are  to  be  obviated  by  planting  duplicates,  and 
as  the  shrubs  increase  in  size  removing  those  not  required. 
Careful  pruning  must  be  given  to  keep  the  strong-growing 
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9hrubs  within  bounds,  and  flowering  shrubs  should  be  cut 
back  after  the  flowers  have  fallen.  Shrubs  which  are 
hardy  in  the  climate  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  should 
be  selected;  those  which  bloom  should  be  so  chosen  as  to 
secure  both  a  succession  of  flowers  and  contrasting 
colors;  and  a  proper  proportion  of  the  classes  desirable 
for  flowers,  and  of  those  prized  for  foliage,  should  be 
maintained. 

SHRUG,  n.  shrug  [Sw.  skrukkd ,  to  huddle  one’s  self  up: 
Dan.  skrugge,  to  stoop:  Norw.  skrukka,  a  wrinkle]:  a 
drawing  up  of  the  shoulders,  expressive  of  doubt,  dissatis¬ 
faction,  or  contempt:  Y.  to  contract  or  draw  up  the  shoul¬ 
ders  in  order  to  express  doubt,  contempt,  etc.  Shrug'ging, 
Imp.  Shrugged,  pp.  shriigd. 

SHRUNK,  v.  shrungk,  or  Shrunken,  shrungk'n:  pp.  of 
Shrink,  which  see. 

SHUBRICK,  shu'brik ,  William  Branford:  naval  offi¬ 
cer:  1790,  Oct.  31—1874,  May  27;  b.  Bull’s  Island,  S.  0. 
In  1805  he  entered  Harvard  Coll.,  but  left  it  in  1806,  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  a  midshipman,  and  assigned  to  the 
sloop  of-war  Wasp.  He  was  in  active  service  during  the 
war  of  1812,  serving  on  the  Hornet,  Constellation,  and  Con¬ 
stitution.  When  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  1815,  May,  after 
8  years  of  distinguished  services,  he  was  voted  a  sword  by 
his  native  state,  and  a  medal  by  congress,  and  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Stewart  and  his  officers. 
He  was  promoted  commander  1820,  capt.  1831.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Mexican  war,  at  his  own  request  for  sea- 
service,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Pacific  squadrQn, 
and  sailed  from  Boston  1846,  Aug.,  and  reached  the 
Pacific  coast  1847,  Jan.  He  took  the  cities  of  Mazatlan, 
Guaymas,  La  Paz,  and  San  Bias,  and  with  his  naval  forces 
held  them  during  the  war.  In  1858  he  commanded  a 
fleet  of  19  vessels  sent  to  demand  redress  of  Paraguay  for 
firing  on  the  U.  S  steamer  Waterwilch.  He  arrived  at 
Asuncion  1859,  Jan.  25,  and  compelled  the  S.  Amer.  re¬ 
public  to  apologize  and  pay  a  money  indemnity.  He 
served  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  construction  1853,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  light  house  board  1854-58,  and  again 
1860-70.  He  was  retired  1861,  but  continued  chairman  of 
the  light-house  board.  1862,  July  16,  he  was  commissioned 
rear  admiral  after  55  years  of  almost  constant  service.  He 
died  in  Washington. 

SHUCK,  n.  shuk  [prob  connected  with  shock]-,  a  shell 
or  covering;  a  husk  or  pod,  especially  the  shell  or  covering 
of  a  nut,  as  a  walnut,  etc.;  the  case  or  covering  of  the  lar- 
vie  of  certain  insects. 

SHUDDER,  n.  shud'der  [O.  Dut,.  schudden;  Ger.  schut- 
tern,  to  shiver]:  a  cold  tremor;  a  shaking  with  fear  or 
horror;  Y.  to  feel  a  cold  tremor  from  fear,  horror,  or  aver¬ 
sion:  to  quake;  to  tremble.  Shuddering,  imp.:  N.  a 
quaking  with  terror  or  aversion.  Shud'dered,  pp.  -derd. 
Shud'deringly,  ad.  -li. 
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SHUI)E,  n.  shod  [probably  from  Shed  3,  which  see]:  the 
husks  of  rice,  and  certain  other  refuse,  employed  in  adul- 
tending  oil -cake. 

SHUE:  see  Shoo. 

SHUFELDT,  shufelt,  Robert  Wilson:  naval  officer, 
b.  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  1822,  Feb.  21.  He  entered  the  U.  S. 
navy  as  midshipman  1839;  was  promoted  master  and  lieut. 
1853,  but  resigned  the  next  year,  and  was  connected  with 
various  steamship  lines.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  wras  appointed  consul-gen.  to  Havana;  was  rein¬ 
stated  in  the  navy  1862,  and  commanded  the  Conemaugh 
in  the  Charleston  blockade,  and  the  Boteus  of  the  east¬ 
ern  Gulf  squadron..  After  the  war  he  served  in  the  E. 
India  and  the  Asiatic  fleets.  He  was  commissioned 
capt.  1869,  commodore  1876,  aud  was  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting  in  the  navy  dept. 
1875-78.  In  1878-80  ne  sailed  round  the  world  in  the 
Ticonderoga,  touching  at  many  points  in  Africa,  the  E. 
Indies,  and  Asia  with  the  object  of  promoting  American 
commerce.  He  was  connected  with  the  Amer.  legation 
at  Pekin,  China,  1881-2;  was  promoted  rear-admiral 
1883  ;  and  retired  1884.  He  d.  1895,  Nov.  7. 

SHUFFLE,  v.  shuffl  [Bav.  schufeln,  to  go  along  scrap¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  one’s  feet:  O.  Dut.  schuflelen,  to  drive 
by  kicks  and  shoves  (see  Scuffle  1)]:  to  shove  one  way 
and  the  other;  to  mix  by  rapidly  changing  one  thing  into 
the  place  of  auother;  to  throw  or  change  a  pack  of  cards 
into  a  new  arrangement;  to  shift  ground;  to  evade  fair 
questions;  to  play  mean  tricks;  to  prevaricate;  to  quibble*, 
to  move  with  an  irregular  gait;  to  move  the  feet  backward 
and  forward  with  a  scraping  noise;  in  OE ,  to  remove  or 
introduce  with  tricky  or  fraudulent  tumult:  N.  the  act  of 
mixing  by  changing  places;  an  evasion;  an  artifice.  Shuf'- 
fling,  imp.  -fling:  N.  act  of  one  who  shuffles;  trick;  arti¬ 
fice;  an  irregular  gait:  Ad,t.  prevaricating;  evasive;  moving 
with  irregular  gait.  Shuf'fled.  pp.  -fld.  Shuf'flingly, 
ad.  -fling  li.  Shuf'fler,  n.  -fler,  one  who  shuffles;  one 
who  prevaricates.  To  shuffle  off,  to  put  off  trickishly; 
to  move  off  with  irregular  gait;  to  push  or  shove  aside.  To 
shuffle  out  of,  to  evade  a  duty,  burden,  etc.  To  shuf¬ 
fle  up,  to  form  or  throw  together  hastily  or  confusedly. — 
Syn.  of  ‘shuffle,  v.’:  to  quibble;  evade;  equivocate;  pre¬ 
varicate;  sophisticate;  cavil;  shift;  struggle;  confuse. 

SHUGSHUT,  shag' shot:  small  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Anatolia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sakaria,  95  m.  in 
direct  line  s.e.  of  Constantinople.  On  an  adjacent  hill 
is  the  tomb  of  Othrnau  (q.v.),  founder  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty.  The  tomb,  resembling  the  handsomest  and 
most  ancient  of  the  Turkish  sepulchres  at  Constantinople, 
stands  amid  a  grove  of  cypresses  and  evergreen  oaks. — 
Pop.  estimated  about  8,000. 

SHUMAC,  n.  slw'mdk:  see  Sumach. 

SHUMALA'RI:  see  Himalaya. 
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SHUMLA— SHUNT  SYSTEM  OF  RIFLING. 

SHUMLA,  shom'ld:  city  of  Bulgaria,  about  half-way 
along  the  line  of  railway  which  connects  Rustchuk  and 
Varna,  60  m.  s.s.w,  of  Silistria.  It  is  bounded  n.  and  w. 
by  mountains,  and  s.  and  e.  by  an  undulating  plain  fur¬ 
rowed  by  valleys  that  extend  n.  to  the  Danube.  Its  situa¬ 
tion  is  pleasing,  and  the  character  and  distribution  of  its 
buildings  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  roads  from 
the  former  Turkish  fortresses  on  the  lower  Danube  and  in 
the  Dobrudscha  on  the  n.  ,and  from  the  passes  of  the  Eastern 
Balkan  on  the  s.,  converge  on  S.,  giving  it  importance  as 
a  strategic  position.  Under  the  Turkish  sway,  S.  was  one 
of  their  most  important  strongholds,  with  very  strong  and 
extensive  fortifications;  and  possessed  a  citadel,  arsenal, 
capacious  magazines,  large  and  numerous  barracks,  and  a 
military  hospital.  The  plain  around  was  studded  with 
detached  forts.  S.  was  attacked  in  vain  by  the  Russians 
1774,  1810,  and  1828.  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  which 
established  Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  principality  1878, 
resolved  that  the  fortifications  of  S.  and  other  Bulgarian 
towns  should  be  destroyed. — In  S.  are  nearly  40  mosques. 
Wine  and  silk  are  largely  produced;  there  are  manufact¬ 
ures  of  copper,  tin,  and  leather.  Pop.  (1881)  23,093,  and 
still  comprising;  larije  proportion  of  Turks  or  Mohamme¬ 
dans;  (1888)  23,161;  (1900)  22,928. 

SHUN,  v.  shun  [AS.  scunian ,  to  avoid:  Icel.  skunda; 
Dan.  skynde,  to  hurry]:  to  keep  clear  of;  to  avoid;  to  turn 
away  from;  to  endeavor  to  escape;  to  neglect;  not  to  mix  or 
associate  with.  Shun  ning,  imp.  Shunned,  pp.  shinid. 
Shun'less,  a.  inevitable;  unavoidable. 

SHUNT,  v.  shunt  [a  corruption  of  shun,  in  its  provincial 
sense  of  to  shove  on  one  side:  OHG.  scuntan,  to  urge  on]: 
in  railway  management,  to  remove  a  wagon,  a  carriage,  or 
a  train,  from  one  line  of  rails  on  to  another;  to  turn  a  train  into 
a  siding;  to  delay;  to  put  off  unnecessarily  and  vexatiously. 
Shunt'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  removing  wagons,  etc., 
from  one  line  of  rails  on  to  another.  Shunt' ed,  pp. 
Shunt'er,  n.  -er,  a  railway  servant  employed  in  shunting. 
Shunt  gun,  a  rifled  firearm  having  two  sets  of  grooves, 
the  shot  being  passed  down  the  one  set,  and  passing  out, 
when  fired  off,  by  the  other. 

SHUNT  SYSTEM  OF  RIFLING:  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  for  securing  the  accurate  centring  of  a  projectile 
discharged  from  a  rifled  cannon.  To  obtain  precision  of 
aim  and  range,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  axis  of  a 
projectile  should,  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  coincide 
exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  bore.  This  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  unless  the  shot  fits  with  extreme  tightness  into 
the  gun;  and  if  it  does  so,  and  the  gun  is  a  muzzle-loader, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  load  it.  In  the  ordinary  gun  the 
projectile  is  smaller  than  the  bore,  so  as  to  pass  readily 
into  the  gun,  resting,  of  course,  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 
The  projectile  is  covered  with  a  soft  metal,  e.g.,  lead, 
which  expand?  with  tht  pressure  behind,  and  fits  the  shot 
tigb*  into  the  grooves;  but  from  the  tact  that  it  rested  (at 
the  beginning  of  the  expansion)  on  the  bottom  of  the 
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bore,  the  axis  of  the  shot  is  always  below  the  axis  of  the 
bore,  causing  deviation  from  aim.  To  obviate  this,  Sir 
William  Armstrong  designed  the  ‘shunt’  system,  which 
in  some  respects  was  found  effective.  A  ‘shunt-gun  ’  has 
two  sets  of  grooves,  one  down  which  the  studs  on  the  pro¬ 
jectile  are  passed  in  loading,  and  another,  not  so  deep, 
along  which  the  studs  pass  in  discharging,  thus  fitting 
tightly  in  the  shallower  rifling  of  the  double  groove, 
the  ball  being  shunted  from  one  set  to  the  other  at  the 
bottonTof  the  bore  by  the  explosion  of  the  charge. 

The  shunt  system  has  been  found  complicated,  and 
liable  to  damage  projectile  and  gun;  it  has  therefore  been 
superseded:  see  Rifled  Arms. 

SHURTLEFF,  shertlef ,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet, 
m.d.  :  1810,  June  29—1874,  Oct.  17;  b.  Boston.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  1831,  and  from  the  medi¬ 
cal  dept.  1834,  but  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  was 
interested  especially  in  antiquarian  studies.  Though 
tracing  his  descent  from  11  of  the  Mayfloicer  Pilgrims,  he 
was  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  mayor  of  Boston 
1868-70.  Besides  many  genealogical  sketches,  he  wrote 
Epitome  of  Phrenology  (1835);  Perpetual  Calendar  for  Old 
and  New  Style  (1848);  Passengers  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620 
(1849);  Records  of  the  Governor  of  and  Company  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  1628-1686,  5  vols.  (1853-4); 
and  edited  with  David  Pulsifer  Records  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Plymouth  in  New  England,  11  vols  (1855-61). 

SHUSHA,  or  Schuscha,  sho'shd:  fortified  town  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govt,  of  Elisabetpol,  120  m.  s.w. 
of  the  town  of  Sche'macha.  It  was  founded  by  Nadir  Shah, 
and  occupies  a  strong  position  on  a  mountain,  accessible 
on  only  one  side.  Pop.  (1880)  24,500;  (1886)  26,806. 

SHUSTAR,  shos'ier:  city  of  Persia,  in  Khuzist&n,  on 
the  Kanin,  30  m.  e.s.e  of  Dizful,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
sandstone  hills.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c.  it  was  an 
important  town,  the  cap.  of  the  province;  but  it  was 
nearly  depopulated  by  an  epidemic  1832,  and  was  much 
damaged  by  inundation  1840.  On  a  height  stands  the  castle, 
commanded,  however,  by  a  loftier  elevation.  The  walls 
have  been  allowed  to  fall,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  town 
is  in  ruins.  Mackenzie  found  the  town,  1875,  wretchedly 
decayed  and  filthy.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  with  under¬ 
ground  rooms  for  refuge  from  the  intense  summer  heat 
Customs  are  collected  here,  but  the  trade  is  smalL  Pop 
6,000-8,000. 


t 
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SHUT-SI. 

SHUT,  v.  shut  [Dut.  schutten,  to  shut  in,  lock  up  ; 
schieten,  to  shoot,  to  drive  forward  ;  schutdeur,  a  sluice¬ 
gate:  Low  Ger.  schott,  a  bolt:  Bav.  schutten ,  to  fence 
round:  Ger.  schutzen ,  to  protect]:  to  close  so  as  to  prevent 
entrance  or  exit;  to  close  or  stop  up  for  defense  or  security; 
to  forbid  entrance  into;  to  contract,  as  tbe  hand;  not  to 
keep  expanded;  to  close  itself;  to  be  closed.  Shut'ting, 
imp.  Shut,  pt.  pp.  shut.  Shut'teh,  n.  -ter.  a  cover  for  a 
window  or  opening.  Shut'tered,  a.  -terd,  furnished  with 
a  shutter  or  with  shutters.  To  shut  in,  to  confine;  to 
inclose.  To  shut  off,  to  exclude;  to  prevent  the  passage 
of,  as  steam.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude;  to  deny  admission 
to.  To  shut  up,  to  close;  to  mo&t  fast  the  entrance  of;  to 
confine. — Syn.  of  ‘shut,  v.’:  to  close;  inclose;  confine;  pro¬ 
hibit;  bar;  exclude;  contract. 

SHUTTLE,  n.  shut'tl  [AS.  scyttel,  a  lock,  a  bar— from 
sceotan ,  to  shoot:  Norw.  skutul,  or  skyt,  a  shuttle  (see 
Shoot)]:  implement  by  which  the  thread  is  shot  to  and 
fro  in  weaving  (see  Loom).  Shuttle-box,  case  at  the  end 
of  the  race  of  a  weaver’s  loom  to  receive  the  shuttle  after 
having  passed  through  the  thread.  Shuttlecock  [cock, 
supposed  corruption  of  cork:  according  to  Skeat,  probably 
called  cock  from  being  stuck  with  feathers  and  flying 
through  the  air]:  ornamental  cork  stuck  with  feathers, 
beaten  forward  and  backward  by  a  battledoor  in  play. 
Shuttle-race,  a  sort  of  shelf  or  ledge  in  a  loom  along 
which  the  shuttle  passes. 

SHUYA,  shoyd:  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Teza  river,  68 
m.  n.e.  of  Vladimir.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Moscow 
and  Nijui-Novgorod,  and  is  an  important  centre  of  the 
cotton  trade. — S.  is  mentioned  1403.  Linen  manufactures 
were  established  1755,  but  the  growth  of  the  town  has 
been  since  1800.  About  10,000  of  its  inhabitants  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufactures.  In  1881  it  had  12  cotton-mills, 
which  produced  cotton  stuffs  valued  at  $2,151,500,  and 
cotton  yarns  worth  $233,500.  It  is  noted  also  for  its  tan¬ 
neries.  S.  has  a  large  cathedral  with  five  gilt  cupolas, 
built  1799.— Pop.  (1870)  10,440;  (1882)  19,560. 

SHWAN-PAN,  n.  shwbn-pdn:  a  calculating  iustr.  of  the 
Chinese,  similar  to  the  Roman  abacus. 

SHY,  a.  shi  [Ger.  scheu,  timorous;  scheuen,  to  be  afraid 
of:  Dan.  sky.  shy,  skittish:  Sw.  skygg,  timid]:  that  is  fearful 
of  near  approach ;  reserved;  not  familiar;  avoiding  free  inter¬ 
course;  wary;  cautious;  bashful:  V.  to  start  suddenly 
aside,  as  a  horse;  to  take  fright.  SiiyTng,  imp.:  N.  act  of 
starting  suddenly  aside,  as  a  horse  from  fear.  Shied,  pp. 
shld.  Shier,  n .  slii'er,  one  who  shies.  Shyly,  ad.  shi' Vi . 
Shy'ness,  n.  - nes ,  fear  of  near  approach;  reserve;  unso¬ 
ciableness.— Syn.  of  *  shy,  a.’:  bashful;  reserved;  cov: 
timid:  cautious;  wary;  suspicious;  chary;  jealous. 

SHY,  v.  shi  [Dan.  skieve,  to  deviate,  swerve  (see  also 
Skew)]:  to  have  a  fling  at;  to  try  to  hit:  N.  a  fling  el;  a 
side-throw.  Shy'ing,  imp.  Shied,  pp.  shid. 

SI,  se-  in  music,  the  seventh  note  of  the  scale  =  B. 


SIALAGOGUE— SIAM. 

SIALAGOGUE,  SIALAGOGIC:  see  Sialogogue. 

SIALOGOGUE,  n.  si-dlo-gog,  or  Sial'agogue,  n.  - d-gdg 
[F.  sialagogue — from  Gr.  sialon,  saliva;  agogos,  leading — 
from  ago ,  I  lead]:  medicine  which  increases  the  flow  of 
saliva.  SrAL  ogog'ic,  a.  -goj’ik,  promoting  the  flow  of 
saliva. — Sialogogue  denotes  a  substance  which,  by  local 
stimulation,  increases  the  secretion  from  the  Salivary 
Glands  (q.v.).  Among  such  substances  are  Horse-radish 
root,  Mezereon  bark,  and  Pellitory  root.  Horse-radish 
root  when  chewed  produces  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and 
has  been  found  useful  in  aiding  deglutition  in  paralysis  of 
the  tongue.  If  Mezereon  bark  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
the  saliva  should  be  frequently  ejected,  because  of  the 
acrid  properties  which  it  absorbs  from  the  drug.  Pellitory 
root  is  the  best  of  this  class  of  remedies.  Fragments 
weighing  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  may  be  frequently 
chewed  to*  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  in  facial  neuralgia, 
rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  paralysis 
of  the  tongue. 

SIAM,  8i'am  or  se’am  (native  name  Thai  =  the  Free, 
or  Muang  Thai  —  the  Kingdom  of  the  Free):  kingdom, 
chief  state  of  Indo-China;  bounded  s.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  (q.v.).  On  the  w.,  n.,  and  e.,  the 
frontier-line  is  ill  defined  and  fluctuating,  owing  to  many 
tribes  being  only  partially  under  subjection,  and  to  the 
constant  wars  of  aggrandizement  between  S.  and  the 
Malayan  and  Burmese  races  on  thew.,  and  the  Cambodian 
and  Cochin-Chinese  races  on  the  east.  According  to  a 
recent  account,  the  country  lies  in  lat.  4° — 21°  n.,  long. 
90° — 102°  e  ;  is  1,200  m.  in  length,  about  950  m.  in  ex¬ 
treme  breadth;  area  calculated  (1902)  236,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  esti.  4  to  5  millions.  The  kingdom  consists  of  39 
provinces,  each  governed  by  a  Phraya,  or  functionary  of 
the  highest  rank.  There  are  numerous  districts  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  proper,  as  the  Laos,  Malayan, 
and  Cambodian  dependencies,  which  are  more  or  less 
under  subjection  to  S.,  and  pay  tribute  generally  once  in 
three  years.  S  itself  pays  tribute  to  China,  but  only  as  a 
matter  of  usage  and  convenience,  for  it  receives  from  that 
country  more  than  a  return,  in  the  remission  of  duties  on 
Siamese  vessels  bound  to  Chinese  ports.  Cambodia  is 
between  S.  on  the  w.  and  Cochin-China;  and  as  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  it  has  been  claimed  by  both  these  countries, 
and  as  it  has  been  too  feeble  to  resist  the  claims,  it  has 
paid  tribute  to  both.  It  is  now  held  to  be  under  a  French 
protectorate:  see  Cambodia:  Cochin-China:  Cochin- 
China,  Lower. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Coast-line,  Soil ,  and  Climate. — 
The  mountains  which  cover  the  n.  districts,  and  form 
natural  barriers  along  its  e.  and  w.  frontiers,  are  branches 
of  the  great  system  of  the  Himalaya.  Though  the  n. 
dependencies  of  S.  are  mountainous,  the  kingdom  proper 
is  a  vast  plain,  hilly  only  on  its  n.  frontier.  The  great 
river  of  the  country,  the  Nile  of  S.,  is  called  by  foreigners 
Menam,  or,  more  commonly,  Meinam;  but  the  Siamese 
call  all  rivers  by  this  name,  and  distinguish  the  river  by 
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adding  to  the  name  Menam  the  name  of  the  chief  town  or 
village  on  its  banks;  thus,  Menam  Baugkok  is  the  river  of 
Bangkok— that  is,  the  great  river  of  the  country,  which 
Europeans  and  other  foreigners  have  agreed  to  call 
Meinam.  This  river,  the  great  life-sustaining  artery  of 
the  country,  rises  among  the  mountains  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan,  whence  it  flows  s.  more  than  800  m., 
and  enters  by  three  mouths,  6  to  8  fathoms  deep,  into 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  about  o0  m.  (18  m.  in  direct  line)  below 
Bangkok.  It  receives  a  number  of  important  affluents, 
notably  the  river  Phitsalok,  which  joins  it  in  hit.  about 
17°  o5'  n.  The  annual  inundation  of  the  Meinam,  the 
occasional  non  occurrence  of  which  entails  failure  on  a 
great  portion  of  the  rice-crops,  begins  in  June,  and  ends  in 
Nov.  Impregnated  with  the  rich  soil  which  it  brings  from 
the  interior,  its  waters,  in  Aug.,  overflow  the  banks  to  a 
height  sometimes  exceeding  six  ft.  above  the  ordinary 
level.  The  tract  of  country  within  the  direct  influence  of 
the  inundations  is  estimated  at  12,000  sq.  m.;  but,  properly 
speaking,  the  actual  valley  of  the  Meinam,  beginning  450 
m.  above  the  mouth  of  that  river,  with  average  breadth  of 
50  m.,  has  area  of  more  than  22,000  sq.  m.,  and  forms  a 
tract  of  country  the  fertility  of  which  is  not  exceeded  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Of  the  other  great  rivers, 
the  chief  is  the  Mei-kong,  which  flows  through  the  e.  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  is  said  to  be  1,600  m.  long.  The  coast-line, 
fringing  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  ma}'  be  roughly 
estimated  at  1,100  in.,  exclusive  of  minor  windings.  The 
principal  ports  on  the  coast-line  are  Paknam  (pop.  6,500), 
defended  by  three  forts;  Paklat,  a  few  m.  above  Paknam 
(pop.  7,000),  defended  by  a  fort  on  each  side  of  the  river; 
Mekloug,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
long.  100°  10'  e.,  a  beautiful  city,  with  floating  bazaars, 
tine  pagodas  and  gardens  (pop.  10,000);  Chantaburi,  long, 
about  103°  e.,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which,  though 
short,  fertilizes  with  its  inundations  a  considerable  district, 
a  place  of  active  trade  with  China  and  Cochin-China 
(pop.  6,000);  and  Bangplasoi,  27  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paknam,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  profitable  fishery  and  in  agriculture  (pop.  6,000). 
The  breadth  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in  lat.  11°  n.,  is 
only  50  m.,  and  here  two  streams,  one  flowing  w.  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  the  other  e  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  offer 
facilities  for  construction  of  a  ship-canal,  for,  their  sources 
being  near  each  other,  about  27  m.  of  canalization  are  all 
that  would  be  required  to  connect  them,  and  thus  form  a 
sea-way  across  the  peninsula,  which  would  shorten  the 
voyage  between  India  and  eastern  Asia  by  many  days, 
and  often  by  weeks.  The  estimated  cost  is  $100,000,000; 
but  the  approaches  through  the  river-mouths  are  intricate 
and  unsatisfactory.— The  climate  of  S.  is,  for  a  tropical 
region,  salubrious;  the  resident,  missionaries  speak  highly 
in  its  favor.  The  mean  temperature  at  Bangkok,  for  a 
series  of  eight  years,  was  81°  14';  the  maximum  heat, 
within  the  same  space,  was  97°,  minimum  54°.  Hurri¬ 
canes  and  typhoons  are  almost  unknown  in  S.,  though  it  is 
visited  every  year  by  the  s.w.  and  n.e,  monsoons— the 
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former  bringing  clouds,  thunder-storms,  and  rain,  the 
latter  bringing  refreshing  weather. 

Agriculture,  Flora,  and  Fauna. — In  S.,  few  of  the  in¬ 
struments  in  use  in  scientific  agriculture  are  known;  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  1855,  the  ground  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  seed  by  turning  herds  of  buffaloes  into  the 
fields  to  trample  down  the  weeds  and  move  the  soil,  and 
afterward  by  harrowing  the  ground  with  thorny  shrubs. 
But  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  the  smallest  outlay  of  capital 
and  labor  is  rewarded  by  abundant  harvests.  A  much 
more  advanced  system  of  agriculture  has  recently  been 
introduced,  and  the  quantity  of  agricultural  products 
exported  has  greatly  increased.  Rice  and  sugar  are  prin¬ 
cipal  crops.  Of  other  products,  the  chief  are  Aquila,  or 
eagle-wood,  renowned  for  its  perfume,  and  extensively 
used  on  that  account  at  funerals,  marriages,  and  other 
ceremonies  in  e.  Asia;  gutta-percha;  cardamoms;  gam¬ 
boge;  bamboo;  the  rattan;  valuable  palms;  the  guava; 
mango;  daurien;  esteemed  the  king  of  fruits  in  S. ;  the 
mangosteen;  and  many  other  fruit  and  other  trees,  includ¬ 
ing  teak  and  a  variety  of  valuable  ship  and  house  timbers. 
Among  the  animals,  the  most  famous  is  the  elephant, 
which  abounds  in  the  forests.  It  is  against  the  law  of  S. 
to  kill  elephants,  as  these  animals  are  considered  the 
property  of  the  king;  nevertheless  many  are  slain  for 
their  tusks.  A  variety  of  this  animal,  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  S.,  is  the  white  elephant,  not  really  white,  but  of  light 
mahogany  color:  this  animal  is  held  in  the  highest  venera¬ 
tion,  the  cause  of  which  is,  that  he  is  ‘  supposed  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  some  future  Buddha,  and  will  therefore 
bring  blessings  on  the  country  which  possesses  so  great  a 
treasure.’  He  is  fed  on  fresh  grass,  and  sugar-canes  and 
plantains  served  in  rich  dishes,  is  covered  with  orna¬ 
ments,  inhabits  a  building  attached  to  the  palace,  enjoys 
the  rank  of  nobility,  and  is  tended  by  a  staff  of  officers, 
guards,  valets,  etc.  Tigers  abound,  especially  in  the 
Laos  country  in  the  n.;  tiger-cats,  rhinoceroses,  boars, 
wild  pigs,  elks,  and  deer  of  many  kinds  tenant  the  woods. 
Crocodiles,  lizards,  and  serpents  of  various  kinds  are 
numerous.  Excellent  fish  are  found  on  the  coasts  and  in 
the  rivers. 

Minerals. — Gold  is  found  among  the  mountains,  and 
silver  iu  combination  with  other  metals;  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  iron  are  abundant,  and  are  extensively  worked  by 
the  Chinese.  Precious  stones  are  in  great  number  and 
variety. 

Manufactures. — Vases,  urns,  and  other  vessels,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  gold  is  embossed  on  silver,  are 
made  here  in  great  numbers,  and  have  an  oriental  celeb¬ 
rity.  Gold-beating,  iron-founding,  and  manufactures  of 
fine  cloth,  glass  wares,  and  pottery  are  carried  on. 

Commerce,  Exports ,  and  Imports. — In  former  times, 
Bangkok  (q.v.),  the  cap.,  was  the  most  commercial  city  e. 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  Calcutta  and  Canton; 
and  60  British  ships  were  engaged  in  trade  with  the  river 
Meiuam.  But  such  had  been  the  influence  of  bad  legisla- 
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fcion,  and  such  the  destructive  progress  of  monopoly,  thaw 
the  foreign  trade  1855  had  become  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  Sir  John  Bowring,  Brit,  plenipotentiary,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  S.,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 
with  the  Siamese  rulers  1855,  which  provides  that  British 
subjects  are  permitted  to  trade  freely  in  all  seaports  of 
S.,  may  purchase  lands,  houses,  etc.,  and  may  profess 
the  Christian  religion  undisturbed.  By  this  treaty,  all 
monopolies  are  rescinded,  British  traders  purchasing 
directly  from  the  producer,  and  selling  directly  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  without  the  interference  of  any  third  party.  Ex¬ 
port-duties  are  levied  on  all  goods  that  leave  the  country, 
but  they  pay  one  impost  only,  whether  this  be  levied 
under  the  name  of  inland-tax,  transit-duty,  or  duty  on 
exportation.  Prior  to  1856  the  British  arrivals  amounted 
to  only  12  per  annum;  in  1858  they  amounted  to  81  ves¬ 
sels;  and  in  1881  the  entries  at  the  port  of  Bangkok,  centre 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  S.,  included  268  British  vessels  (of 
a  total  of  524  vessels),  of  110,625  tons.  Total  exports, 
1876-80,  had  an  annual  value  of  from  $8,000,000  to 
$11,000,000;  imports  $5,000,000  to  $6,500,000.  The  trade 
with  Britain  fluctuates  in  an  extraordinary  manner:  the 
chief  articles  exported  were  rice  and  sugar,  and  principal 
imports  were  iron  and  machinery.  In  1889  the  imports 
were  $7,743,229 ;  exports  $11,111,320 ;  revenue  about 
$9,720,000;  expenditure  within  revenue;  no  public  debt. 
A  small  standing  army  was  maintained,  and  there  was  a 
general  enrolment  of  males  as  militia.  The  navy  con¬ 
sisted  of  4  steam  corvettes  and  12  gun  boats.  The  val.  of 
im.,  1901,  chiefly  treas,  cotton  goods  and  opium,  was 
$13,718,336;  of  ex.,  chiefly  rice  and  teak,  $21,355,178. 

Inhabitants  and  (government. — The  Siamese  proper,  that 
is,  the  Thai  race,  form  about  a  third  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion.  *  They  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  and  almost  pas¬ 
sionless.’  They  differ  in  several  respects  from  many 
eastern  nations.  Lying,  though  frequently  resorted  to 
as  a  protection  against  injustice  and  oppression,  is  not  a 
national  characteristic.  The  Siamese  are  inclined  to  be 
idle,  inconstant,  and  exacting;  but  they  are  sincere,  very 
affectionate  in  their  domestic  relations,  witty  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  expert  in  mimicry.  About  a 
third  of  the  whole  population  are  Chinese,  who  are  great 
emigrants,  but  who,  wherever  they  go,  preserve  their  own 
language,  customs,  costume,  habits,  and  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  are,  it  is  estimated,  1,500,000  Chinese  in  S.; 
in  Bangkok  alone  100,000.  All  the  active  business  of  the 
country  is  in  their  hands.  The  Laos  people  (see  Shan 
States)  also  are  very  numerous  in  the  country,  and  there 
are  considerable  numbers  of  Malays  and  Cambodians. 
The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  Buddhism  (q.v.),  which  in¬ 
culcates  the  highest  veneration  for  life  in  whatever  form. 
A  Siamese  will  not  kill  vermin  or  serpents;  and  the  tame¬ 
ness  of  many  creatures  that  in  Europe  flee  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  man  is  observed  by  all  strangers.  The  use  of 
Betel  (q.v.)  is  almost  universal.  All  the  belles  of  S.  stain 
their  teeth  black.  The  Siamese  are  extremely  cereruo- 
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niouo  in  intercourse  one  with  another.  An  inferior 
crouches  and  crawls  on  the  ground  before  a  dignitary, 
and  speaks  of  himself  as  ‘your  slave— a  hair— a  little 
beast.’  They  are  a  small,  well-proportioned  race,  with 
olive-colored  skin  and  black  hair,  of  which  all  that  they 
allow  to  grow  is  a  tuft  about  two  inches  long  on  the  top 
of  the  head — the  rest  being  shaven  off.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  fond  of  jewelry  and  ornaments;  and  the  apparel  of 
the  higher  functionaries  and  nobles  is  splendid  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  They  are  fond  of  music;  have  a  number  of  good 
native  instruments,  as  well  as  the  common  European  ones; 
and  are  skilful  performers. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  and  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy,  and  there  are  two  kings.  The  First  King  is  th3 
actual  monarch;  the  Second  King,  who  receives  about 
one-third  of  the  revenue  and  has  an  army  of  2,000  men, 
seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  first  counselor,  and  is  inva¬ 
riably  consulted  by  the  first  kiug  before  any  decisive  step 
in  administration  of  affairs.  The  present  (1891)  first  king, 
Phrabat  Soindetja  Phra,  commonly  known  as  Chulalong- 
kom  the  First,  b.  1853,  Sep.  21,  ascended  the  throne  on  his 
father’s  death,  1868.  The  late  sovereign  was  an  enlightened 
and  accomplished  man,  notable  for  attainments  in  sci- 
ence.  Since  a  decree  of  1874  the  king  shares  the  legN 
lative  power  with  the  supreme*  council  of  state  and  with 
his  cabinet  or  Senabodi. 

History. — The  annals  of  the  Siamese  begin  about  five 
centuries  b.c.  But  nothing  authentic  is  known  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  till  1350,  in  which  year  Ayuthia,  the 
former  cap.,  was  founded.  Cambodia  was  conquered 
1532,  and  in  the  same  century  the  Siamese  dominion 
extended  to  Singapore.  The  present  dynasty  ascended 
the  throne  1782.  There  have  been  Prot.  and  liom.  Cath, 
missionaries  in  S.  since  1828.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Soc.,  the  New  Test,  has  been 
translated  into  Siamese,  and  was  pub.  1846. — See  Bow¬ 
ring’s  Siam  (1857);  works  by  Pallegoix,  Brehan,  Reclus 
(1883);  by  the  Germans  Bastian  and  Scherzer;  by  the 
Americans  Bacon  and  Vincent;  and  Karl  Bock’s  Temples 
and  Elephants  (1883). 

SPAM,  Gulf  of:  important  arm  of  the  Chinese  Sea, 
bounded  n.  and  w.  by  Siam,  s.w.  by  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula,  n.e.  by  Cambodia.  At  its  entrance  between  Cam¬ 
bodia  Point  and  the  peninsula  of  Patani,  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  it  is  235  m.  wide;  and  from  a  line  between 
these  points  it  extends  inland  n.w.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Meinam,  450  m.  Four  great  rivers,  navigable  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Meinam  (see  Siam),  fall  into  the  gulf.  It  is 
un visited  by  hurricanes,  and  shipwrecks  here  are  rare. 

SIAMESE  TWINS,  si-a-miz  or  -mis:  two  individuals, 
Eng  and  Chang;  born  of  Chinese  parents  in  Siam  1811; 
died  1874;  having  their  bodies  united  by  a  band  of  flesh 
stretching  from  the  end  of  one  breast-bone  to  the  same 
place  in  (he  opposite  twin.  The  survival  to  advanced  life 
'  of  such  a  lusus  natures  makes  this  one  of  ihe  most  remark- 
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able  cases  on  record.  A  union  of  the  bodies  of  twins  by 
various  parts  is  not  unusual  (see  Monstrosity).  Ambrose 
Pare  has  depicted  instances  of  union  by  the  back,  belly, 
and  forehead  The  last  occurred  in  two  girls,  who  lived 
to  the  age  of  C.j  years,  when,  one  of  them  dying,  a  separa¬ 
tion  was  made:  the  wound  of  the  living  girl  assumed  a  bad 
character,  and  soon  proved  fatal.  The  Hungarian  Sisters, 
who  lived  about  a  century  since,  were  united  by  the  back, 
had  one  passage  from  the  intestines,  and  each  had  one  from 
the  urinary  organs.  They  died  when  they  were  22  years 
of  age.  The  Siamese  Twins  were  purchased  of  their  mother 
at  Mekloug,  a  city  of  Siam,  and  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  Capt.  Coffin  and  Mr.  Hunter  1829.  On 
examination,  the  connecting  band  seemed  to  have  united 
them  at  first  face  to  face,  but  constant  traction  had  so 
changed  its  direction  that  they  stood  partially  side  by  side. 
Its  length  above  was  about  two  inches;  below,  nearly  four; 
from  above  downward  it  measured  three  inches,  and  its 
greatest  thickness  was  one  and  a  half  inch.  It  was  covered 
with  skin;  and  when  the  centre  was  touched,  both  felt  it; 
but  on  touching  either  side  of  the  median  line,  only  the 
nearest  individual  was  sensible  of  it.  The  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Siamese  Twins  presented  many  interesting  points 
in  regard  to  physiology  and  pathology;  for  though  they 
formed  two  perfectly  distinct  beings,  they  appeared  most 
frequently  to  think,  act,  and  move  as  one  individual. 

After  realizing  a  competence  by  exhibition  of  themselves 
in  various  countries  of  Europe,  the  S.  T.  settled  in  one  of 
the  southern  United  States,  where  they  were  married  to  two 
sisters,  and  had  olfspring.  Owing  to  domestic  quarrels, 
however,  two  houses  were  found  necessary — each  living 
with  his  wife  a  week  at  a  time  alternately.  Impoverished 
by  the  civil  war,  the  S.  T.  again  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  exhibited  themselves  to  the  public.  They  died  1874, 
the  one  surviving  the  other  an  hour  or  two  only. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  such 
cases,  see  St.  Hilaire’s  Histoirc  des  Anomalies  de  V Organisa¬ 
tion  d' Homme  et  des  Animavx. 

SIARA':  properly,  Ceara  (q.v.). 

SIB,  or  Sibb,  a.  s'ib  [Goth,  sibja,  relationship:  OHG. 
sibba,  affinity:  AS.  sib,  kindred,  peace]:  in  OE.  and  Scot., 
related;  of  kin. 

SIBBALD,  slb'ald,  Sir  -Robert:  Scottish  naturalist: 
1641,  Apr.  15 — 1722  (prob);  b.  Edinburgh;  of  a  good  family 
in  Fife.  He  studied  at  ihe  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  pursued 
medical  studies  at  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Angers,  and  set¬ 
tled  as  physician  in  Edinburgh  1662.  He  applied  himself 
to  science,  especially  botany  and  zoology,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Charles  II.  geographer  for  Scotland.  His 
chief  work  is  Scotia  lllustrata,  sive  Prodromus  Historic 
Naturalis,  etc.  (fol.  Edin.  1684). 

SIBBENS,  sWenz,  or  Sivvens,  n.  siv'enz:  name  given 
in  the  w.  of  Scotland  to  a  cutaneous  disease,  the  nature  of 
which  is  little  known;  in  Orkney,  a  name  for  the  it-oh. 
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SIBERIA^ sl-beri-a:  vast  territory  in  n.  Asia,  belonging 
to  Russia  In  England  the  name  is  generally  applied  tv- 
all  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia,  except  the  Transcauca¬ 
sian  and  Armenian  provinces:  S.  so  defined  is  bounded  jq. 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  e.  by  the  seas  of  Kamtchatku, 
Okhotsk,  and  Japan,  arms  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  w.  by  the 
Ural  Mountains,  Ural  river,  and  Caspian  Sea.  The  s. 
boundary  is  made  to  include  the  recent  Russian  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  lurkestan,  and  runs  from  Lake  Issyk  Kul  n.n.e., 
then  e.  by  Kiahta  to  the  Argun  river,  -which  it  follows  to 
the  Amur;  the  latter  it  follows  to  long.  135°  e. ,  where  it 
trends s.w.,  ascending  the  Usuri  tributary  200  m.,  then  run¬ 
ning  straight  to  the  sea  at  the  n.  frontier  of  Corea.  In  the 
official  language  of  Russia,  however,  S.  has  not  such  extent. 
The  Russian  possessions  in  Turkestan  form  a  separate 
division  under  the  name  Central  Asia,  and  to  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  the  govts.  Akmollirsk,  Semipalatinsk, 
Turgai,  and  Uralsk  are  now  attached.  Geographically 
speaking,  these  govts,  belong  to  S.;  as  do  also  considerable 
areas  e.  of  the  Ural  Mts. ,  which  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  form  part  of  the  European  govts,  of  Perm  and  Oren¬ 
burg.  This  article  deals  mainly  with  the  region  officially 
termed  S. :  for  Russian  possessions  in  the  Turkestan  terri¬ 
tory,  see  Asia,  Central.  The  following  are  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  or  govts,  of  Siberia: 


Province. 

Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population 

(1897). 

Tobolsk . 

539,669 

331,159 

287,061 

236,868 

1,533,397 

987,186 

172.848 

715,982 

29,336 

1,438,484 

1,929,092 

506,517 

664,071 

261,731 

559,902 

118,570 

220,557 

23,166 

Tomsk  . . . 

Irkutsk . 

Transbaikalia . . . 

Yakutsk . 

Yeniseisk . 

Amur  (1881) . 

Primoeskay  a . 

Sakhalin  (18941 . . . 

Total . 

4.833.496 

5,727,090 

(With  Central  Asia,  but  excluding  the  Caucasus,  the  total 
area  of  Rus.  Asia  is  nearly  6,000,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  14,500,) 
000.)  It  thus  appears  that  in  S.  proper  there  are  about 
three  inhabitants  to  every  four  Eng.  sq.  m.  The  n.  and 
e.  shores  are  very  irregular  in  form,  jutting  out  frequently 
into  bold  peninsulas  and  promontories,  and  indented  with 
numerous  immense  inlets,  chief  of  which  are  the  estuaries 
of  the  Obi  (575  m.  in  length)  and  of  the  Yenisei,  the  Gulf 
of  Anadir,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  All  the  island  groups 
n.  of  S.,  and  since  1875  the  whole  of  Sakhalin  or  Saghalien 
on  the  e.  coast,  belong  to  S. ;  whereas  since  1875  all  the 
Kurile  Islands  are  Japanese.  The  Liakhoff  group,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  consists  of  three  islands,  60  to  100 
m.  long  by  20  to  40  broad,  and  of  numberless  islets:  they 
are  completely  barren,  and  present  in  their  soil  and  subsoil 
alternate  layers  of  sand  and  ice,  in  which  are  imbedded  the 
remains  of  animals.  The  northernmost  point  of  Siberia 
and  of  the  old  world  is  Cape  Chelyuskin,  or  Northeast 
Cape.  Prof.  Nordenskjold,  who  1878-9  sailed  along  the 
whole  coast  of  S.  from  e.  to  w.,  found  Cape  Chelyuskin  to 
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be  in  lat.  77°  41'  n.  A  country  of  such  vast  extent  as  S. 
(greatly  larger  than  Europe)  must  necessarily  have  great 
varieties  of  climate;  accordingly  we  find  in  the  n.  regions, 
much  of  which  lie  far  within  the  Arctic  circle,  an  extensive 
tract  bordering  on  the  ocean,  composed  of  swamp,  moor* 
land,  and  mossy  flats,  covered  with  snow  and  ice  for  half 
of  the  year,  and  even  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer 
released  from  its  icy  bonds  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  ocean,  its  n.  boundary,  is 
frozen  for  miles  seaward  during  more  than  half  the  year, 
and  during  the  remaining  months  the  numberless  icebergs 
and  floes  which  crowd  the  sea,  and  continually  come  into 
collision,  render  the  navigation  so  dangerous  that  no  com¬ 
plete  hydrographic  survey  of  the  coast  has  yet  been  made. 
On  the  s.  boundary  of  this  semi-barren  zone,  stunted,  mis¬ 
shapen  bushes  and  trees  are  found;  and  as  we  advance  s., 
vegetation  appears  in  the  form  of  extensive  forests  of  birch, 
fir,  and  larch,  which  clothe  the  plains  and  hill-sides,  and 
are  interspersed  with  stretches  of  pasture  of  moderate 
quality.  After  crossing  the  parallel  of  lat.  64°  n.  in  west 
S.,  and  that  of  lat.  61°  n.  in  east  S.,  the  more  hardy 
cereals,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  begin  to  appear,  and  the  soil 
increases  in  fertility,  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
thick  woods  of  Siberian  cedar  and  other  trees  clothe 
the  mountain-sides,  and  the  valleys,  especially  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  are  under  cultivation.  The  whole  of  west¬ 
ern  S.  is  one  great  plain,  sloping  from  its  s.  boundary, 
where  the  average  elevation  is  2,000  ft.,  northward  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  except  the  small  corner  in  the  s.w.,  which  is 
drained  into  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas.  The  fertility 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  govts,  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
especially  of  the  Baraba  and  Ishim  steppes,  is  proverbial, 
and  they  are  the  great  granaries  of  Russia  and  n.  Europe. 
But  the  warmest  and  perhaps  most  fertile  part  of  west¬ 
ern  S.  is  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei,  n.  of  the  Sayan sk 
Mts.  Eastern  S.  is  more  hilly  and  less  fertile  than  the 
w.  portion,  but  the  valleys  and  hill -sides  afford  good 
pasture.  Four-fifths  of  S.  is  drained  by  the  three  im¬ 
mense  rivers  Obi  (q.v.),  Yenisei,  and  Lena  (q.v.),  and  by  a 
number  of  smaller  rivers,  all  flowing  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
S.  has  a  large  number  of  lakes,  some  of  which  are  little 
else  than  salt-marshes;  the  largest  are  Lake  Baikal  (q.v.) 
and  Lake  Balkash  (q.v.).  The  chief  mountain  range  of  S. 
is  the  Altai  chain,  which  forms  the  s.  boundary  toward 
Mongolia,  and  ramifies  e.  and  u.  from  the  region  of  Lake 
Baikal,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  eastern 
S.  East  of  Baikal,  the  continuation  of  the  Altai  is  rather 
a  lofty  table-land,  running  to  Behring  Strait,  with  many 
nearly  parallel  ridges:  this  plateau  is  the  ‘  Great  Divide  ’ 
between  the  Lena  and  the  Amur.  The  best-defined  and 
loftiest  range  is  the  Yablonovoi  Mts.,  or  section  of  the 
Stanovoi  Mts.,  culminating  on  the  frontier  in  a  peak 
8,370  ft.  high.  Farther  e.  isethe  Stanovoi  proper.  Lofty 
mountain  chains  traverse  the  island  of  Saghalien  and  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  in  which  are  21  active  volcanoes 
—the  loftiest,  Kliutshewsker,  15,000  ft.  Among  wild 
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animals  of  S.  are  the  reindeer  in  the  n.  flats  and  on  the 
high  mountains  of  the  s. ;  the  arctic  or  black  fox  and 
white  bear  in  the  n.;  the  sable,  ermine,  marmot,  marten, 
squirrel,  Caspian  antelope,  and  wild  sheep— all  in  the  s.; 
and  the  lynx,  wolf,  wild  boar,  and  glutton  are  generally 
diffused.  Camels  are  found  among  the  Kirghis,  with  the 
broad-tailed  sheep,  the  Russian  sheep  also  being  domesti¬ 
cated  in  S. ;  and  horses  of  good  quality,  an  inferior  sort  of 
cattle  of  the  Russian  breed,  and  a  large  wolfish  looking 
dog,  used  chiefly  to  draw  sledges,  complete  the  list  of 
domestic  animals.  Fresh  and  salt  water  fish  abound,  and 
feathered  game  is  plentiful  in  the  south.  The  mineral 
wealth  is  great:  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  in 
all  the  mountainous  districts  on  the  w.  and  s. ;  platinum, 
iron,  and  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  are  found 
on  the  e.  slopes  of  the  Ural;  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  plum¬ 
bago,  and  valuable  emerald  and  topaz  mines  are  worked  in 
the  districts  n.  of  the  Amur;  and  porphyry,  malachite,  jas¬ 
per,  and  salt  (from  the  steppes)  are  common.  The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  and  w.  provinces 
are  Russians  and  Poles,  or  of  Russian  and  Polish  descent, 
and  these  have  been  sent  to  the  country  either  as  exiles,  on 
account  of  political  or  criminal  offenses,  or  as  govt,  colo¬ 
nies.  The  most  abandoned  class  of  exiles  are  kept  to  hard 
labor  in  the  mines;  others  are  put  to  less  laborious  but  still 
compulsory  work;  a  third  portion  are  settled  in  specified 
districts,  under  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  allowed  to 
employ  themselves  as  they  choose.  This  last  class  employ 
themselves  chiefly  in  trapping  those  animals  whose  skins 
and  furs  are  valuable  articles  of  trade.  In  the  n.w.  are 
found  the  Samoieds,  and  adjoining  them  the  Ostiaks,  both 
of  whom  live  by  hunting  and  fishing  alone.  In  the  s.  are 
the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Kirghis  (q.v.)  and  Kalmucks  (q.v.), 
both  cattle-breeding  peoples,  though  the  latter  have  now 
partially  adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  manufacture 
iron  and  gunpowder.  Kext  to  them,  on  the  borders  of 
Manchuria,  are  the  Buriats,  a  people  of  Mongol  origin,  the 
most  numerous  tribe  in  S. ;  to  the  n.  of  whom  are  the 
Yakutsand  Tunguses,  of  Tartar  origin,  who  are  spread  over 
the  whole  of  eastern  S.  from  the  town  of  Irkutsk  to  the 
Stanovoi  range,  and  live  mostly  by  hunting.  The  Tchuk- 
tcliis,  an  Esquimau  race,  and  the  Koriaks  inhabit  the  u.e. 
corner,  and  the  Manchus  are  the  population  of  the  Amur 
territory.  Manufactures  are  unimportant  and  confined  to 
the  principal  towns;  the  barter-trade  in  European  goods  is 
carried  on  at  Obdorsk,  Ostrovnoe,  Yakutsk,  and  Petro- 
pavlovsk;  and  the  transit-trade  with  China  through  Iviahta 
(q.v.),  imports  from  China  being  tea  of  the  finest  quality, 
sugar,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  grain,  fruits,  etc.;  and  exports  to 
that  country,  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  linen,  furs  and 
skins,  leather,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  The  exports 
to  Russia  are  the  natural  produce  of  the  country,  and  are 
transported  w.  to  the  frontier  by  alternate  laLd  and  river 
carriage  to  Tobolsk,  thence  over  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
Perm.  Reindeer  sledges  are  the  usual  means  of  transport 
in  winter.  Fairs  are  held  at  stated  periods  in  eertain  locali- 
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ties,  and  much  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  there  trans¬ 
acted.  The  chief  towns  in  Siberia  proper  ( 1897 )  are 
Tobolsk,  pop.  20,427 ;  Tjumen,  29,585;  Tomsk,  52,430; 
Irkutsk,  51,434. 

S.  seems  to  have  been  made  known  to  the  Russians  first 
by  a  merchant  named  Anika  Stroganofif;  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  the  conquest  of  western  S.  was  effected  by  the  Cos¬ 
sack  Vassili  Yermak,  an  absconded  criminal,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  band  of  wild  followers.  After  Yermak ’s 
death  1584,  the  Russians  pursued  their  conquests  eastward, 
founding  Tomsk  1604;  aud  though  they  often  experienced 
serious  reverses,  their  progress  was  rapid,  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  being  reached  1639,  and  Irkutsk  founded  1661. 
Frequent  disturbances  have  occurred  between  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  Chiuese  and  Tartars,  which  have  resulted  in 
the  extension  southward  of  the  Siberian  boundary  into 
Manchuria  and  Turkestan  (q.v.).  In  1845  the  left  bank  of 
the  Amur  became  Russian.  In  185&  the  frontier  was  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  seaboard  s.  of  the  river  to  the  frontier  of 
Corea.  The  Russians  have  now  a  large  number  of  steam- 
vessels  on  the  Amur.  Recent  voyages  of  exploration 
point  to  the  practicability  of  opening  direct  and  extensive 
commerce  between  Archangel  and  the  rivers  Obi  and 
Yenisei.  The  Lena  also  is  navigable  for  a  great  distance 
from  its  mouth.  During  the  last  250  years,  more  than 
1,000,000  exiles  have  gone  to  S.,  if  we  include  women  and 
children  accompanying  their  banished  relatives.  The 
yearly  average  is  8,000  or  9,000.  Accounts  as  to  their  treat¬ 
ment  vary  greatly;  some  affirming  that  all  are  fairly  used  ; 
some,  that  they,  even  political  exiles,  are  very  harshly 
dealt  with.  Recent  statements  by  the  accomplished  and 
observant  explorer  George  Keunan  (q.v.)  throw  a  fearful 
light  on  the  sufferings  which  the  Russian  govt,  either 
inflicts  or  permits  on  the  part  of  multitudes  of  its  state 
prisoners  whom  it  condemns  to  Siberian  exile. — The  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  of  S.  are  developing  slowly;  its 
mines  are  extensively  wrought;  but  agriculture  is  practiced 
only  by  the  Russian  settlers.  In  1891  the  govt,  fixed 
the  route  of  a  great  railroad,  which  was  begun  in  May 
of  that  year,  and  completed  in  Dec.,  1901.  The  line  con¬ 
nects  at  Samara  with  the  line  passing  through  Moscow 
from  St.  Petersburg,  crosses  the  Ural  Mountains  between 
Ufa  and  Zlatooust,  passes  through  Omsk,  Tomsk,  Irkutsk 
to  Kottomangoo  on  the  Ural,  thence  s.e.  to  Khabarovka 
on  the  Ural,  and  then  nearly  s.w.  to  Vladistock  on  the 
Sea  of  Japan;  a  branch  connects  with  the  commercial 
terminius,  Dolny  near  Port  Arthur.  The  cost  was  $172,- 
525,000,  the  total  dstance,  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladistock 
is  6,666  m. — See  Eden’s  Frozen  Asia  (1880)  ;  Lansdell’s 
Through  Siberia  (1882)  ;  Kennan’s  Tent  Life  in  Siberia 
(1870),  and  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System  (2  vols.  1891). 

SIBERIAN,  a  si-be'ri  an;  pertaining  to  Siberia  or  Asi¬ 
atic  Russia ;  bleak ;  northern.  Siberian  dog,  n.  variety  of 
the  Esquimau  dog,  of  large  size  and  more  docile  temper. 
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SIBILANT,  a.  sib'i-ldnt  [F.  sibilant— from  L.  sibilant 
or  sibildn  tern,  hissing;  sibildre ,  to  hiss— from  sibilus,  a 
hissing]:  making  a  hissing  sound:  N.  a  letter  uttered  with 
a  hissing  sound,  as  s.  Sib'ilance,  n.  -i-ldns,  or  Sib'i- 
lancy,  n.  -i-ldns-i,  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  being 
sibikint.  Sib  ila'tion,  n.  -la  shun,  utterance  with  a  hissing 
sound;  a  hissing  sound. 

SIBLEY,  slb'li,  Henry  Hastings,  ll.d.  :  1811,  Feb. 
20 — 1891,  Feb.  18;  b.  Detroit:  pioneer  and  soldier. 
He  received  a  classical  education  and  began  the  study  oi 
law,  but  turned  to  mercantile  business  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  service  of  the 
American  Fur  Co.  at  Mackinaw  aud  Fort  Snelling,  and 
eventually  became  a  member  of  the  company.  He  settled 
in  Minn,  while  it  was  a  territory,  and  was  its  delegate 
in  congress  1849-53,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  1857.  On  its  admission  as  a  state  1858,  he  war 
chosen  its  first  gov.  In  1862,  Aug.  and  Sep.,  he  com 
manded  the  successful  expedition  against  the  Sioux  In¬ 
dians,  and  Sep.  23  was  commissioned  brig. gen.  of  vols., 
and  later  brevetted  maj.gen.  In  the  early  days  of  Minn., 
Gen.  S.  wrote  graphic  sketches  of  frontier  life  for  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  and  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm. 

SIBLEY,  Hiram:  financier:  1807,  Feb.  6 — 1888,  July 
12;  b.  North  Adams,  Mass.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged 
in  manufacture  of  machinery;  but  was  interested  in  teleg¬ 
raphy,  aud  largely  through  his  efforts  congress  made  an 
appropriation  to  assist  Morse  in  his  experiments.  When 
telegraphy  became  a  fixed  fact,  S.  was  among  the  first 
to  organize  a  telegraph  company.  In  1856  he,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  business  men,  bought  up  the  smaller  compa¬ 
nies,  and  consolidated  them  into  what  is  now  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  was  its  first  pres.,  holding  the 
position  many  years.  He  founded  the  Sibley  College  of 
Mechanic  Arts  of  Cornell  Univ.,  Sibley  Hall  of  the 
Rochester  Univ.,  and  gave  liberally  to  public  and  private 
charities.  He  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SIB'LEYr,  John  Langdon:  librarian:  1804,  Dec.  29 — 
1885,  Dec.  9;  b.  Union,  Me.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
1825;  studied  at  the  divinity  school;  was  assistant  librarian 
1825-6,  again  1841-56;  librarian  1856-77;  librarian  emeri¬ 
tus  1877-85.  In  1829  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  church  at  Stow,  Mass.,  serving  till  1833.  In  1837  he 
became  ed.  of  the  American  Magazine  of  Usef  ul  and  Enter¬ 
taining  Knowledge,  and  later  its  proprietor.  He  edited  the 
triennial,  quinquennial,  and  annual  catalogues  of  Harvard, 
aud  wrote  biographies  of  early  graduates  of  Harvard.  He 
gave  $39,0:  0  to  Phillips  Exeter  Acad,  for  aid  of  poor 
students.  He  died  at  Cambridge. 

SIBTHORPIA,  n.  sib-thbr' pi-d  [after  Dr.  Sibthorp  of 
Oxford]:  a  greenhouse  plant,  of  a  singular  and  interesting 
appearance,  ord.  Scroph' ularidcew. 
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SIBYL,  n.  sib'il  [L.  sibyl' la:  Gr.  sibul'la;  according  to 
tlie  old  derivation,  from  Dios  boule — Doric,  Sios  bolla,  will 
or  counsel  of  God]:  name  given  to  certain  women  who  in 
ancient  times  and  different  countries  professed  to  be  in¬ 
spired  as  prophets:  gypsy;  fortune-teller.  Sib'ylline,  a. 
-lin,  uttered  or  composed  by  Sibyls;  pert,  to  the  Sibyls.  Sib'- 
yllist,  n.  -ist,  believer  in  the  Sibylline  prophecies. — Sibyl 
is  the  designation  of  several  supposed  prophetic  women 
whose  history  has  come  down  to  us  in  wholly  mythical 
form.  Their  number  is  differently  given;  Aristophanes 
and  Plato  seem  to  know  of  one  only:  so  too  the  author  of 
the  Greek  work  Thaumasia  Akusmata.  Heraclides  of 
Pontus,  disciple  of  Plato,  mentions  three  —  Erythraean, 
Phrygian,  Hellespontine;  Pausanias  four;  later  writers 
give  the  names  of  2,  3,  4,  8,  10,  and  12  Sibyls.  But  iu 
general  10  are  reckoned:  the  Babylonian,  Libyan,  Del- 
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phian,  Cimmerian,  Erythraean,  Samian,  Cumaean,  Trojan  or 
Hellespontine,  Phrygian,  and  Tiburtiue.  Of  these,  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  Cumaean,  identified  by  some 
ancient  authors  with  the  Erythraean,  and  personally  known 
by  the  names  Ilerophile,  Demo,  PhemonoS,  Deiphobe, 
Demophile,  and  Amalthaea.  She  figures  prominently  in 
the  Gth  book  of  Virgil’s  AEneid,  as  the  conductor  of  the 
poet  into  the  realm  of  the  shades.  The  Roman  legend 
concerning  her  (as  recorded  by  Livy)  is,  that  she  came 
from  the  East,  and  appearing  before  King  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  offered  him  nine  books  for  sale.  The  price  de¬ 
manded  appeared  to  the  monarch  exorbitant,  and  he  re¬ 
fused  to  purchase  them.  She  then  went  away,  destroyed 
three,  and,  returning,  asked  as  much  for  the  remaining 
six  as  for  the  nine.  This  was  again  refused,  whereupon 
she  destroyed  other  three,  and  once  more  offered  to 
sell  him  the  rest,  without  abatement  of  the  original  price. 
Tarquin  was  struck  by  her  pertinacity,  and  bought  the 
books,  which  were  found  to  contain  advices  regarding  the 
religion  and  policy  of  the  Romans.  They  were  preserved 
iu  a  subterranean  chamber  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
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Capitoline,  and  were  originally  intrusted  to  two  officials 
(< duumviri  sacrorum)  appointed  by  the  senate,  who  alone 
had  the  right  to  inspect  them.  The  number  of  keepers 
was  afterward  increased  to  10  ( decemviri ),  and  finally  by 
Sulla  to  15  ( quindecemvin ).  b.c.  83,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
having  been  consumed  by  fire,  the  original  Sibylline  books 
or  leaves  were  destroyed,  whereupon  a  special  embassy 
was  dispatched  by  the  senate  to  Erythrae,  to  collect  the 
oracles  anew:  they  brought  to  Rome  about  1,000  verses, 
which,  with  others  brought  from  Ilium,  Samos,  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Africa,  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Patrous  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It 
\s  believed  that  they  were  burned  by  Stilicho  about  a.d. 
100.  Besides  these  ‘  genuine  ’  oracles,  there  were  spurious 
collections,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  by  order  of 
Augustus  a  great  many  such  were  burned.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  2d  c.  after  Christ,  when 
enthusiastic  men  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  Church, 
prophesying  in  a  poetic-oracular  style  (whence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Sibyllists ),  the  Sibylline  books  were 
much  interpolated  and  falsified  to  assist  the  progress  of 
the  new  faith.  The  utterances  of  these  Christian  Sibyl¬ 
lists  form  a  special  department  of  early  ecclesiastical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  are  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  Pagan,  and  Christian 
ingredients:  the  collections  of  them  also  bear  the  name 
Sibylline  Verses  or  Sibylline  Books.  In  the  Dies  Ires  *  the 
Sibyl  ’  is  quoted  with  David  as  authority  for  the  belief  in 
a  final  destruction  of  the  earth  by  fire—  teste  David  cum 
Sibylla.  An  ed.  of  the  Oracula  Sibyllina  was  published 
by  Gallaeus  1689.— See  works  on  the  Sibylline  Books  by 
Bleek  (1819),  Volkmann  (1853),  Ewald  (1858). 

SIC,  ad.  slk  [L.  sic,  so,  thus]:  a  word  which,  when 
placed  within  brackets  immediately  after  a  quoted  word  or 
expression,  indicates  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  author 
or  speaker,  and  expresses  something  between  a  doubt  and 
a  sneer,  a«  saying  ‘  can  this  be  correct  ?  ' 
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SIC  CAR:  see  Sicker. 

SICCATIVE,  a.  sik'd-tiv  [L.  siccdtus,  dried  up;  siccdrt, 
to  dry— from  siccus,  dry]:  drying;  causing  to  dry:  N.  that 
which  promotes  drying. 

SICE.  n.  sis  or  siz  [F.  six,  six — from  L.  sex,  six]:  the 
number  six  at  dice. 

SICH,  a.  sick:  OE.  for  Such. 

SICILIAN,  a.  si-sil'i-dn:  of  or  relating  to  Sicily,  an  isl¬ 
and  s.  of  Italy. 

SICILIAN  O,  si-sil-i-and ,  It.  se-che-le-a! no,  or  Sicilia'na, 
-nd,  in  Music:  slow,  soothing,  pastoral  air,  in  6-4  or  6-8 
time;  so  called  because  the  dance  peculiar  to  the  peasantry 
of  Sicily  possesses  this  character. 

SICIL  IAN  VES'PERS:  name  given  to  the  massacre  of 
the  French  in  Sicily,  on  the  day  after  Easter  1282  Mar. 
30,  the  signal  for  whose  commencement  was  to  be  the  first 
stroke  of  the  vesper-bell.  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  had  deprived  the  Hoheustaufen 
dynasty  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  parcelled  out  these  king¬ 
doms  into  domains  for  his  French  followers;  but  his  cruelty 
toward  the  adherents  of  the  dispossessed  race,  his  tyranny, 
oppressive  taxation,  and  the  brutality  of  his  followers, 
excited  among  the  vindictive  Sicilians  the  deadliest  animos¬ 
ity  (see  Naples:  Konradin:  Manfred:  etc.).  The  aged 
Giovanni  da  Procida,  a  steady  partizan  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
family,  took  the  lead  in  directing  and  systematizing  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  Charles  and  his  followers;  and  after  a  visit 
to  Pedro  of  Aragon  (husband  of  Constance,  the  cousin  of 
Konradin,  and  next  heir  to  Naples  and  Sicily),  whom  he 
found  willing  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  self-imposed  duty  in  the  island.  On  the 
evening  of  Easter-Monday,  the  inhabitants  yf  Palermo, 
enraged  (according  to  the  common  story)  at  a  gross  outrage 
by  a  French  soldier  on  a  young  Sicilian  bride,  precipitated 
the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  by  suddenly  rising  upon 
their  oppressors,  putting  to  the  sword  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  them,  not  sparing  even  those  Italians  and 
Sicilians  who  had  married  Frenchmen.  This  example  was 
followed,  after  a  brief  interval,  by  Messina  and  the  other 
towns,  and  the  massacre  soon  became  general  over  the 
island:  the  French  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and 
draggedeven  from  the  churches,  where  they  vainly  thought 
themselves  secure.  More  than  8,000  of  them  were  slain  by 
the  Palermitans  alone.  Only  one  instance  of  mercy  showr 
to  a  Frenchman  is  on  record.  The  gov.  of  Messina  alsG 
succeeded  in  passing  the  strait  with  his  garrison  before  it 
was  too  late.  The  600th  anniversary  of  the  Sicilian  Ves¬ 
pers  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm  1882,  Garibaldi 
(shortly  before  his  death)  having  come  to  Palermo  to  be 
present.  He  was,  however,  too  "feeble  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies.— See  Amari,  La  Guerra  del  Vespro  Sicilian*}- 
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SICILY,  sis'il-i:  largest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  lat.  36°  38' — 38°  18'  n., 
and  long.  12°  25' — 15°  40'  e. ;  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  Italy  by  the  Strait  of  Messina.  Its  shape  roughly  re¬ 
sembles  a  triangle  (whence  the  early  Greek  navigators  gave 
it  the  name  of  Trinacria ,  ‘  Three-cornered  ’) — the  e.  coast, 
from  Capo  del  Faro  in  the  n.  to  Capo  Passaro  in  the  s., 
forming  the  base;  and  the  n.  and  s.w.  coasts  the  sides, 
which  gradually  approach  each  other  toward  the  n.w.  The 
length  of  the  base  is  145  m.;  of  the  n.  side,  215  m.;  and  of 
the  s.w.,  190  m.:  circumference  of  the  island,  including 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  estimated  624  m. :  area  about 
10,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1890)  3,285,472;  (1901)  3,529,799. 
Capo  Passaro,  at  the  s.e.  extremity,  is  only  56  m.  from 
Malta;  and  Capo  Boco,  near  Marsala,  at  the  n.w.,  only  80 
m.  from  Cape  Bon  on  the  African  coast. 

Physical  Geography. — The  island  of  S.,  like  the  mainland 
of  Italy,  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Apennines  (q.v.).  This  chain,  beginning  at 
Oapo  del  Faro  on  the  Strait  of  Messina,  runs  s.s.w.  as  far 
as  Taormina,  where  it  turns  off  to  the  w.,  and  stretches 
across  the  whole  island,  keeping,  however,  much  nearer 
the  n.  than  the  s.w.  coast.  The  first  part  of  the  chain, 
from  Capo  del  Faro  to  Taormina,  is  called  the  Peloric  range 
(anc.  Neptunius  Mons ),  which  in  Monte  Dinnamare  attains 
the  height  of  3,260  ft.;  the  second  and  much  the  longer 
part  is  called  the  Madonian  range  (anc.  Nebrodes  Montes), 
which  in  the  Pizzo  di  Palermo  rises  6,328  ft.  It  forms 
the  great  water-shed  of  the  island.  Toward  the  n.w.  coast, 
the  chain  breaks  into  irregular,  often  detached  masses — 
e.g.,  Monte  Pellegrino  (1,963  ft.)  and  Monte  San  Giuliano 
(2,184  ft.).  About  the  centre  of  the  chain,  a  range  branches 
off  through  the  heart  of  the  island  to  the  s.e. — at  first  wild 
and  rugged,  afterward  smoothing  down  into  table-lands, 
which  in  turn  slope  away  tamely  to  the  sea.  There  are 
innumerable  other  spurs  to  the  s.  from  the  great  Madonian 
chain,  of  inferior  length  and  elevation.  For  the  volcano 
of  Etna  which  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  e.  coast,  see 
Etna.  S.  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  well-wooded  country, 
but  some  forests  of  considerable  size  are  found— e.g.,  the 
royal  forests  near  Caronia  and  Mezzojuso,  the  forest-zone 
of  Etna,  etc. — In  the  interior  there  is  not  much  level  land, 
but  on  several  parts  of  the  coast  are  extensive  plains, 
generally  of  great  fertility.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
great  plain  of  Catania  (anc.  Campi  Leontini),  out  of  which 
rises  Etna;  the  plains  of  Palermo,  termed  the  Concad’Oro, 
or  ‘  Golden  Shell,’  of  Castellamare,of  Licata,  and  Terranova. 
—Although  rivers  are  numerous,  none  are  navigable.  The 
largest  are  the  Simeto  or  Giarretta,  the  Cantara,  the  Salso, 
the  Platani,  and  the  Belici. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  S.  is  very  warm,  but  salubri¬ 
ous,  except  in  low-lying  places,  where  there  is  a  mephitic 
atmosphere.  The  best  health  is  enjoyed  in  the  lower 
region  of  Etna,  which  is  very  densely  peopled,  though 
exposed  to  eruptions  and  violent  earthquakes.  The  heat 
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is  intense  in  summer  when  the  sirocco  blows.  After  the 
autumnal  equinox,  violent  winds  are  prevalent,  torrents  of 
rain  fall,  and  all  along  the  coasts  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  moisture  and  fogs.  The  earthquakes  begin  about  the 
end  of  winter,  and  do  great  damage.  Snow  and  ice  are 
rarely  seen,  except  on  Etna. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  primary  rocks  in  the 
mountainous  districts  are  chiefly  quartz,  granite,  and  mica. 
In  some  parts  these  are  overlaid  by  limestone  rocks.  Most 
of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  are  of  calcareous  formation, 
and  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Sulphur  forms  the  chief  mineral 
wealth:  immense  beds  of  it  are  in  the  central  and  n.  parts 
of  the  island.  The  mines  are  worked  by  Cornish  miners 
and  their  descendants. 

Soil,  Agriculture,  etc. — The  soil  is  so  fertile  that  little 
labor  is  required  to  raise  the  crops.  In  many  valleys  there  is 
rich  soil  to  the  depth  even  of  40  ft.  In  Catania,  decomposed 
lava  is  spread  over  the  ground,  greatly  increasing  its 
fertility.  The  crops  of  grain  are  large,  and  might  be  pro¬ 
digious  if  agriculture  were  better  understood;  the  harvests 
are  such  that  they  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Livy,  in 
speaking  of  S. :  ‘  Populoque  Romano,  pace  ac  bello,  fidissi- 
mum  aunonae  subsidium’  (lib.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  most  an¬ 
cient  times,  agriculture  was  sedulously  prosecuted,  but  it 
began  to  decline  when  the  island  was  deprived  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  grain  served  to  retard  not 
only  agriculture,  but  also  commerce,  which,  on  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  advance,  was  met  by  fresh  obstacles  in  the  shape  of 
new  taxes.  The  Italian  govt,  has  greatly  alleviated  the 
obstacles  to  agriculture,  and  the  salutary  effects  of  the 
change  of  system  are  already  apparent.  The  soil  produces 
corn,  maize,  flax,  hemp;  excellent  cotton  near  Mazzara  and 
in  Catania;  sugar,  equal  to  that  of  the  E.  Indies,  along  the  s. 
coast;  grapes  (350,000  acres),  olives  (125,000  acres,  with 
annual  yield  in  oil  of  15,000  tuns),  saffron,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  pistachios,  dates,  cast  or- oil,  mul¬ 
berry,  sumach,  tobacco,  and  manna.  The  vine  has  been 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  at  Marsala  since  1789, 
when  an  English  firm  settled  there  began  to  export  it.  Now 
more  than  5,000,000  gallons  are  annually  exported  to  Eng¬ 
land,  America,  and  India.— S.  has  the  best  tunny-fisheries 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fisheries  for  coral  obtain,  on  an 
average,  about  2,100  lbs. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  etc.— The  manufactures  are  in¬ 
significant,  and  nearly  confined  to  silk,  cotton,  and  leather. 
— The  most  important  articles  of  export  are  sulphur,  su¬ 
mach,  fruits,  and  wine;  of  import,  cottons,  woolens,  silks, 
linens,  earthenware,  hardware.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  are  chiefly  the  countries  with  which 
the  Sicilians  carry  on  commerce.  The  statistics  of  exports 
and  imports  are  untrustworthy;  but  the  latter  considerably 
exceed  the  former.  More  than  200  m.  of  railways  have 
recently  been  constructed. 

Religion,  Education,  etc.—  Except  about  58,000  Greeks 
and  a  few  thousand  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  Rom.  Cath.; 
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but  though  equally  ignorant,  they  are  not  so  superstitious 
as  the  Neapolitans;  at  least  their  superstition  has  not  de¬ 
stroyed  their  love  of  political  freedom,  as  has  repeatedly 
been  evinced  in  their  history — most  recently  in  the  ardor 
with  which  they  responded  to  the  summons  of  Garibaldi 
to  liberate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons. 
There  are  three  universities— at  Palermo,  Catania,  and 
Messina;  also  a  Collegio  de’  Nobile  at  Palermo. 

Political  Divisions. — S.  is  divided  into  7  provinces  or 
prefectures — Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Noto  or  Sira¬ 
cusa,  Caltanisetta,  Girgenti,  and  Trapani.  Each  prov¬ 
ince  is  subdivided  into  3  or  4  districts,  and  these  again 
into  numerous  communi  or  ‘townships.*  Over  the  prov¬ 
ince  is  placed  an  intendente ,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  a 
‘prefect;’  over  the  district,  a  sub-prefect;  and  over  the 
commune,  a  sindaco  (‘  syndic,’  or  ‘mayor’).  The  prefect 
presides  over  every  dept,  of  the  provincial  administration, 
also  over  the  provincial  council  of  15  to  20  land-holders, 
who  meet  once  a  year,  and  sit  20  days,  examining  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  province,  and  framing  the  provincial  budget. 
The  two  subordinate  divisions  also  have  their  ‘  councils;’ 
and  the  members  of  all  three  are  appointed  by  either  the 
king  or  the  prefect.  Of  course  this  insular  self-govern¬ 
ment  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  Sicilian 
deputies  to  the  national  parliament  at  Rome. 

History. — S.  was  inhabited,  in  pre  historic  times,  by  a 
people  who  bore  the  name  Siculi  or  Sicani,  and  who — ac¬ 
cording  to  a  universally  received  tradition — crossed  over 
into  the  island  from  the  s.  extremity  of  the  mainland. 
Their  names  and  every  fact  that  we  can  ascertain  about 
them  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  members  of 
the  great  Latino-Italian  family  that,  entering  Italy  from 
the  n.,  gradually  pushed  its  way  across  the  Apennines  to 
the  peninsula  of  Bruttium  (see  Rome).  Beyond  this  ra¬ 
tional  conjecture,  however,  we  cannot  proceed,  and  the 
actual  history  of  S.  begins  to  emerge  out  of  utter  darkness 
with  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies. 
The  earliest  Greek  colony,  Naxos,  was  founded  b.c.  735; 
the  latest,  Agrigentum,  b.c.  580.  During  the  intervening 
century  and  a  half,  numerous  important  colonies  were  es¬ 
tablished  (either  directly  from  Greece  or  as  offshoots  from 
the  older  Greek  settlements  iu  the  island):  Syracuse  b.c. 
734,  Leontini  and  Catana  b.c.  730,  Megara  Hyblaea  b.c. 
728,  Gela  b.c.  690,  Zaucle,  later  Messana  (date  uncertain), 
Acrse  b.c.  664,  Himera  b.c.  648,  Mylae  (date  uncertain), 
Casmense  b.c.  644,  Selinus  b.c.  628,  Camarina  b.c.  599. 
The  earlier  history  of  these  cilies  is  almost  unknown. 
What  is  recorded  is  vague  and  general.  We  read  that 
they  attained  great  commercial  prosperity;  that  they  sub¬ 
jugated,  or  wrested  from  the  Siculi,  Elymi,  and  other 
‘native’  tribes,  large  portions  of  neighboring  territory; 
and  that  their  governments  (like  those  of  the  republics  in 
the  mother  country)  were  at  first  oligarchical,  and  latterly 
democracies  or  ‘  tyrannies;’  but  not  till  the  period  of  the 
‘despots  ’  have  we  detailed  accounts.  Then  (he  cities  of 
Agrigentum  and  Gela  acquire  prominence— the  former. 
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under  the  rule  of  Phalaris  (q.v.),  becoming,  for  a  short 
time,  probably  the  most  powerful  state  in  Sicily;  and  the 
latter,  under  a  succession  of  able  tyrants,  Oleander,  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  Gelon  (q.v.),  forcing  into  subjection  most 
of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Gelon,  however,  transferred 
his  government  to  Syracuse  (one  of  his  conquests),  which 
now  became  the  principal  Greek  city  of  Sicily — a  dignity 
that  it  ever  after  retained.  Contemporary  with  Gelon, 
and  possessed  of  the  same  high  capacity  for  governing, 
were  Tlieron,  ‘tyrant’  of  Agrigentum,  and  Auaxilaus, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  and  conqueror  of  Zancle,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Messana.  Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians 
—a  people  wholly  different  from  the  Greeks  in  language, 
religion,  origin,  and  civilization — had  obtained  possession 
of  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Sicily.  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  island  dates  from  b.c.  536; 
but  the  steady  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  wealth  and 
power  long  confined  their  rivals  to  the  n.w.  part,  where 
their  principal  colonies  were  Panormus,  Motya,  and 
Soloeis.  The  first  open  trial  of  strength  took  place  in  the 
great  battle  of  Himera,  where  the  Carthaginian  army  was 
utterly  routed  by  Gelon,  and  its  leader  Hamilcar  slain. 
The  Geloniau  dynasty  at  Syracuse  fell  b.c.  466,  after  vari¬ 
ous  fortunes.  During  the  next  50  years,  the  island  had 
peace.  B.C.  410,  however,  the  war  between  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  and  Greeks  for  possession  of  the  island  was 
renewed.  The  successes  of  the  former  were  great  and 
permanent.  Selinus,  Himera,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Camarina  fell  into  their  hands  in  less  than  five  years;  and 
it  was  not  till  Syracuse  had  got  anew  ‘  tyrant,’  the  famous 
Dionysius  (q.v.)  the  Elder,  that  fortune  again  began  to 
favor  the  Greeks.  Even  he,  however,  could  not  wrest 
from  the  Carthaginians  what  they  had  won;  and  after  the 
war  of  b.c.  383  peace  was  concluded,  leaving  Dionysius  in 
possession  of  the  e.,  and  the  Carthaginians  of  the  w. ,  half 
of  the  island.  The  dissensions  and  tumults  that  followed 
the  death  of  Dionysius  illustrate  forcibly  the  peculiar 
dangers  to  which  the  Greek  republics,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  were  prone;  but  we  can  only  note  the  triumph  of 
the  popular  party  under  Timoleou  b.c.  343,  and  the  splen¬ 
did  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  Carthaginian  generals, 
Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  at  the  river  Crimisus,  b.c.  340. 
Once  more  Greek  influence  was  in  the  ascendant,  but  the 
rule  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  tyrant  Agathocles,  b.c.  317 
-289,  proved  in  the  main  disastrous  to  Greek  supremacy. 
After  his  death,  Syracuse  lost  her  hold  over  many  of  the 
Greek  cities,  which  established  a  weak  and  perilous  inde¬ 
pendence,  that  only  rendered  the  preponderance  of  the 
Carthaginians  more  certain.  Finally  Pyrrhus  (q.v.),  King 
of  Epirus,  was  invited  over  to  help  his  countrymen,  and 
b  C.  278  he  landed  in  the  island.  The  brilliant  adventurer 
—one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  in  classic  history— for 
a  time  swept  everything  before  him.  Panormus,  Ercte, 
and  Eryx  were  captured;  and  though  he  failed  to  make 
himself  imem  r  of  Lilybaeum,  he  might  probably  have 
forced  tin*  C  r.lmgiaians  to  surrender  it,  had  he  not  been 
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thwarted  in  his  designs  by  the  miserable  discords  and  jeal. 
ousies  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  save.  As  it  was, 
Pyrrhus  left  Sicily  in  about  two  years;  and  Ihe  island 
would  probably  have  sunk  into  a  Carthaginian  possession, 
had  not  a  new  power  appeared  on  the  stage — the  Roman. 
For  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage,  the  most  tremendous  struggle  in  ancient  history,  see 
Rome,  and  the  names  of  the  leading  generals.  In  b.c.  246 
Carthaginian  S.,  and  b.c.  210  the  whole  island,  became  a 
Roman  *  province  ’ — the  first  Rome  ever  held.  Henceforth 
it  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  great  state  to  which  it  was 
annexed,  and  its  special  history  need  only  be  rapidly  glanced 
at.  In  b.c.  135-132,  and  again  b.c.  103-100,  it  was  the  scene 
of  two  formidable  slave-insurrections,  during  which  it  was 
frightfully  devastated.  Its  fertility,  and  the  wealth  of  its 
citizens  and  land-holders,  were  also  powerful  temptations 
to  greedy  and  unscrupulous  governors,  of  whom  a  speci¬ 
men  is  Verres,  pretor  b.c.  73-70,  ‘damned  to  everlasting 
fame  ’  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero.  Augustus  visited  8.  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  and  established  some  colonies; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered  under  the  empire; 
and  a.d.  440  it  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  under  Genser- 
ic.  The  Vandals,  in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  cede  it 
(480)  to  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  whose  hands 
it  remained  till  535,  when  Belisarius  conquered  and  annexed 
it  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  this  condition  it  remained 
till  827,  when  the  Saracens  invaded  the  island,  and  after  a 
protracted  struggle,  lasting  114  years,  expelled  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Greeks,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Sicily.  They 
kept  possession  of  it  more  than  a  century,  but  after  a  con¬ 
test  of  30  years  were  driven  out  by  Robert  Guiscard  (q.v.) 
and  Roger  de  Hauteville,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Normans, 
aided  by  the  ‘native’  inhabitants,  whom  we  conjecture  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  old  classic  times — for 
the  successive  waves  of  barbaric  and  Saracenic  invasion 
that  swept  over  the  island  appear  to  have  left  little  trace 
of  their  action.  Even  to  this  day,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  people  of  S.  are  largely  the  descendants  of  the  early 
Siculi.  The  Normans  held  rule  in  the  island  1072-1194; 
and  the  Norman  ‘  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples  ’  or 
‘Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,’  dates  from  1130,  when 
Roger  II.,  obtaining  possession  of  most  of  the  continental 
dominions  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Guiscard,  assumed  the  title 
of  king.  During  the  rule  of  the  Swabian  dynasty  (see 
Hohenstaufen,  House  of),  1194-1258,  the  political  his¬ 
tory  of  S.  is  the  same  as  that  of  Naples;  but  1282,  after  the 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  French,  known  as  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  (q.v.),  it  again  became  independent,  chose  for  its 
king  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  who  was  the  sole  representa- 
tivcT  by  marriage  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  Aragonese  sovereigns  till 
1505,  when  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
—in  other  words,  the  rise  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — placed  it  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Spain.  The  fortune  of  war  also  gave  Ferdinand 
the  possession  of  Naples;  and  the  Spanish  kings  retained 
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both  countries  until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
1700-13  (see  Succession  Wars).  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  (1713),  S.  was  separated  from  Naples;  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  however, 
restored  it  to  the  crown  of  Naples  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
seven  years  later,  receiving  in  exchange  the  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  From  1720  the  two  countries  continued  under  the 
same  dynasty,  the  House  of  Austria,  1720-34;  and  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  1734-1860  (if  we  except  the  brief  rule 
of  the  French  in  Naples,  1806-15,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  afterward  Joachim  Murat,  were  kings),  till  the  period 
of  Garibaldi’s  invasion  (see  Italy:  Garibaldi),  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  annexation  of  both  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

SICK,  a.  sik  [AS.  seuc;  Ger.  siech;  Icel.  siukr ;  Goth. 
siuks,  sick:  probably  connected  with  Sigh,  which  see: 
comp.  Low  Ger.  sucht,  a  sigh,  sickness:  Dut.  suchten,  tc 
sigh,  languish:  Gael,  sgith,  weary]:  affected  with  disease 
of  any  kind;  indisposed;  not  in  health;  inclined  to  vomit; 
weary  of:  V.  in  OE.,  to  sicken.  Sick  ish,  a.  -ish,  inclined 
to  be  sick;  exciting  disgust.  Sick'ishly,  ad.  -li.  Sick'- 
ishness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  sickish.  Sick'ly,  a. 
-li,  not  healthy;  ailing;  feeble.  Sick'liness,  n /-li-nes, 
state  of  being  habitually  diseased  or  in  bad  health.  Stck- 
ness,  n.  -nes,  state  of  being  in  bad  health;  illness.  Sick¬ 
bay,  n.  a  portion  of  the  main-deck  of  a  vessel,  usually  in  the 
bow,  partitioned  off  for  invalids.  Sick-bed,  the  bed  to 
which  one  ailing  is  confined.  Sick-berth,  in  a  ship  of  war, 
an  apartment  for  the  sick.  Sick  headache,  headache  at¬ 
tended  with  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  nausea.  Sick- 
list,  names  of  persons  ailing.  Sick-room,  the  apartment 
where  one  lies  ill.  The  sick,  those  affected  with  disease. 
Sicken,  v.  sik'n,  to  make  sick  or  squeamish;  to  fall  into 
disease;  to  languish;  to  decay.  Sick'ening,  imp.  -ning: 
Adj.  disgusting;  making  sick.  Sick'ened,  pp.  -nd. — Syn. 
of  ‘sick,  a.’:  ill;  disordered;  diseased;  morbid;  ailing; 
feeble;  distempered;  indisposed;  weak;  disgusted. 

SICKER,  or  Siker,  a.  sik'er  [Dan.  sikker;  Ger.  sicker , 
sure,  safe— from  L.  securus,  safe]:  in  Scot,  and  OE.,  certain; 
sure;  firm;  having  assurance  of  mind:  V.  to  make  certain; 
to  secure:  also  spelled  Siccar.  Sick'erness,  n.  in  OE., 
security. 

SICKINGEN,  sik'ing-en,  Franz  von:  soldier:  1481, 
Mar.  1 — 1523,  May  7;  b.  in  the  ancestral  castle  of  Ebern- 
burg  near  Kreuznach,  in  Baden.  He  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  barons  in  the  empire,  and  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Emperors  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles 
V.  He  carried  on  wars  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
city  of  Metz,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  etc.  He  was  the 
friend  and  protector  of  reformers  and  humanists.  At  the 
instance  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  S.  collected  an  army  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  1522,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  princes  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  bringing  all  Ger¬ 
many  into  direct  subjection  to  the  emperor,  attacking  first 
the  abp.  of  Treves.  But  a  few  of  the  menaced  barons 
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maae  a  coalition  against  him;  and,  driven  oat  of  one 
stronghold  after  another,  S.  was  at  last  mortally  wounded 

in  the  bombardment  of  his 
castle  of  Landstuhl  near  Kaisers¬ 
lautern. 

SICKLE,  n.  sik'kl  [AS.  sicol, 
Ger.  sichel,  a  scythe  for  mow¬ 
ing  hay — from  L.  seciila,  a 
sickle — from  secure,  to  cut]:  an 
instrument  for  cutting  down  grass 
or  grain;  a  reaping-hook.  Sic- 
kled,  a.  sik'kld,  furnished  with 
a  sickle. 

SICKLES,  sik'lz,  Daniel  Edgar:  soldier:  b.  New  York, 
1823,  Oct.  20.  He  studied  at  the  Univ.  of  New  York, 
learned  the  trade  of  printer,  then  studied  law  and  com¬ 
menced  practice  1844  in  New  York.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  as  a  democrat  1847,  went  to  London 
as  sec.  of  legation  1853,  became  state  senator  1855,  and 
entered  cougress  1857,  Dec.  For  criminal  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Sickles  he  killed  Philip  Barton  Key  1859,  Feb.  27, 
and  was  acquitted  of  murder  after  a  trial  which  continued 
20  days.  He  served  in  congress  till  1861,  when  he  raised 
the  Excelsior  brigade  of  Union  troops.  He  was  appointed 
col.  and  was  afterward  promoted  brig. gen.  and  maj.gen.; 
served  at  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  and  Chancellorsville,  and  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg;  was 
in  command  of  the  dist.  of  the  Carolinas  1865-67;  was  min¬ 
ister  to  Spain  1869-73,  and  since  the  latter  date  lias  resided 
in  New  York.  He  has  been  connected  with  various  state 
boards;  was  appointed  commissioner  of  emigration  1887, 
May;  and  sherilf  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  James  A.  Flack,  1890,  Mar.  28. 
In  milit.  service  he  was  brevetted  brig. gen.  and  maj.gen., 
and  was  retired  1869,  Apr.  14,  with  rank  of  maj.gen.  U.  S. 
army. 

SICKLY,  SICKNESS:  see  under  Sick. 

SICULIANA,  se-kol-ya! nd:  city  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Girgenti,  8  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  Girgenti.  It  stands 
on  the  sea,  and  has  a  small,  poor  harbor.  Pop.  6,000. 

SIC  YON,  sis'i-on ;  principal  city  of  a  very  small  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fertile  state  of  ancient  Greece,  Sicyonia,  in  the 
n.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  haviug  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for  its 
n.  boundary,  with  Achaia  on  the  w.,  Plilius  on  the  s.,  and 
Corinth  on  the  e.  The  territory  was  level  toward  the  sea, 
somewhat  mountainous  in  the  interior,  and  well  watered 
by  the  two  rivers  Asopusand  Helisson,  between  which,  on 
a  triangular  plateau,  was  situated  S.,  about  two  m.  s.  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  ten  m.  n.w.  of  Corinth.  Round  the 
three  sides  of  the  plateau  ran  a  wall,  which,  combined 
with  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  heights  that  surrounded 
it,  rendered  the  position  of  S.  one  of  great  strength.  It  is 
supposed  that  at  one  time  it  had,  like  Athens,  a  double 
wall  reaching  from  the  city  to  the  port  on  the  Sea  of 
Corinth.  S.  was  anciently  celebrated  as  a  chief  seat  of 
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painting  and  statuary  (tradition  asserting  that  the  former 
was  invented  there),  it  having  given  its  name  to  a  school 
of  painting  which  included  among  its  disciples  Pamphilus 
and  Apelles,  both  natives  of  Sicyon.  It  was  the  native  city 
also  of  Aratus  (q.v.),  general  of  the  Achaean  League. 
There  exist  at  the  present  day  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  as  well  as  of  the  more  modern  buildings  erected  by 
the  Roman  conquerors  of  Greece,  near  which  stands  a  small 
modern  village  named  Vasilika. 

SIDA,  si' da:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order  Malvaceae,  con¬ 
taining  a  large  number  of  species,  annual  and  perennial  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  shrubs,  natives  mostly  of  warm  climates, 
and  widely  diffused.  They  generally  abound  in  mucilage, 
and  some  are  used  in  medicine  in  India,  as  the  Mallow  and 
Marsh-mallow  are  in  Europe.  They  have  also  strong 
pliable  fibres,  used  for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes. — 
S.  tilicefolia,  an  annual,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  China, 
where  it  is  called  King-Ma ,  for  its  fibre,  used  like  that  of 
hemp.  Its  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  Italy  and 
France. — In  N.  America,  several  species  of  S.  are  small- 
llowered  weeds,  from  N.  Y.  southward.  S.  Napcea,  with 
axillary  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  the  corolla  1  in.  broad, 
wild  in  Penn,  and  Va.,  was  cultivated  in  gardens. 

SIDDONS,  sid'onz,  Sarah  (Kemble);  English  actress; 
1755,  July  5 — 1831,  June  8;  b.  Brecon,  S.  Wales;  eldest  of 
12  children  of  Roger  Kemble,  a  provincial  actor.  As  a 
mere  child,  she  was  brought  on  the  stage  on  the  occasion 
of  a  benefit  of  her  father’s;  and  from  that  time  up  to  her 
15th  year  she  continued  to  act  as  a  regular  member  of  his 
company:  her  mother,  however,  made  special  effort  to  give 
her  a  good  education.  An  attachment  having  sprung  up 
between  her  and  jroung  William  Siddons,  an  actor  of  the 
company,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  company,  and  she 
was  sent  to  be  a  lady’s  maid  in  Warwickshire.  But,  at 
last  having  gained  the  reluctant  consent  of  her  parents,  she 
was  married  to  him  at  Trinity  Church,  Coventry,  1773, 
Nov.  26,  and  with  her  husband  went  to  act  at  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  theatre.  Here  in  the  year  following  she  drew  great 
attention;  and  Garrick,  hearing  her  praises  in  London, 
sent  a  trusty  emissary  to  report  upon  her.  The  result  was 
an  engagement  at  a  salary  of  £5  a  week,  at  the  London 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  1775,  Dec.  29,  she  made  her 
first  appearance,  acting  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  to 
the  Shylock  of  Garrick.  Her  beauty  and  dignity  of  person 
pleased  the  audience;  but  as  an  actress  she  made  no  great  im¬ 
pression,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  she  failed  to  secure 
a  re-engagement.  This  was  considered  due  partly  to  her 
inexperience,  and  partly  to  her  having  vexed  Garrick  by 
an  unintentional  error  in  stage-business,  which  made  him 
act  with  his  back  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  pet  passages, 
a  mortification  which  the  great  man  was  little  enough  to 
remember  and  resent. 

Leaving  London  thus  in  disappointment,  1776,  Mrs.  S. 
wentto  play  in  the  provinces— at  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  York;  and  found  a  very  successful  engagement  at 
Bath  (1778-82);  at  the  end  of  which  she  was  recalled  to 
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Drury  Lane,  and  in  London  entered  on  a  career  of  triumph 
as  indisputably  the  greatest  actress  of  her  time.  The 
growth  of  her  provincial  reputation  had  determined  her  re¬ 
call  to  the  metropolis,  where  her  appearance  in  Southern’s 
Isabella  was  an  epoch  equalled  only  by  Garrick’s  in  1741 
and  Edmund  Kean’s  in  1814.  Until  she  took  her  leave  of 
the  public  1812,  June  29,  in  her  great  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  her  course  was  one  long  series  of  successes. 
Subsequently  she  occasionally  consented  to  reappear  on 
the  stage  for  charitable  ends,  or  to  promote  a  stage  ‘  benefit.’ 
She  died  in  London. 

As  a  tragic  actress,  Mrs.  S.  has  probably  never  in  Brit¬ 
ain  been  equalled.  For  comedy  she  had  no  gift.  Her 
earlier  acting  was  strongest  in  tenderness  and  pathos;  in 
later  years  she  developed  an  unequalled  grandeur  in  de¬ 
picting  the  terrible  passions.  As  Lady  Macbeth,  she  in¬ 
vested  the  character  with  tragic  awe:  this  part  and  that  of 
Queen  Catherine  in  Henry  Vlll.  exactly  fitted  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers.  As  a  woman,  she  was  of  unblemished 
reputation  and  was  held  in  respect  by  all  who  knew  her. 
She  had  the  friendship  of  many  peisons  of  eminence. 
Her  genius  is  said  to  have  been  strictly  a  stage  genius;  else¬ 
where  she  seems  to  have  displayed  no  extraordinary  gifts. 
But  her  manner  could  make  even  mediocrities  imposing. 
She  carried  her  tragedy  mode  with  her  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  or  the  dinner-table:  Scott  has  recorded  the  amuse¬ 
ment  with  which  at  Abbotsford  he  heard  her  stately  blank 
verse  to  the  domestic: 

4 1  asked  for  water,  boy  I  you’ve  brought  me  beer;’ 

and  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  it  was  never  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  awe  that  he  saw  her  4  stab  the  potatoes.’ 

SIDE,  n.  sid  [Icel.  sida ;  Dan.  side ;  Dut.  zijde;  Ger. 
seite,  a  side]:  the  long  or  broad  part  of  anything 
as  distinguished  from  the  end;  the  part  of  an  animal 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  buttock,  as  a  side  of  bacon; 
one  part  of  a  thing  as  seen  by  the  eye;  any  part  generally/ 
the  margin;  edge;  border;  quarter;  region;  party;  sect; 
branch  of  a  family;  any  part  or  position  viewed  as  opposite 
to,  or  as  contrasted  with,  another;  used  to  denote  consan¬ 
guinity,  as,  by  the  mother’s  side:  Adj.  toward  the  side; 
lateral;  oblique;  indirect:  V.  to  embrace  the  opinions  of 
one  party  in  opposition  to  another;  in  OE.,  to  be  at  the  side 
of.  Si'ding,  imp.:  N.  the  attaching  one’s  self  to  a  party; 
in  railways ,  a  short  line  of  rails  turning  off  from  the  main 
line.  Si'ded,  pp. :  Adj.  having  a  side,  as  one-sided.  ST- 
der,  n.  - der ,  one  on  a  particular  side,  as  on\-sider.  Side'- 
ling,  ad.  -ling,  with  the  side  foremost;  sloping.  Side- 
arms,  weapons  worn  at  or  by  the  side,  as  a  sword  or  bayo¬ 
net.  Sideboard,  a  piece  of  furniture  placed  at  the  side  of 
a  room.  Side-cut,  an  indirect  blow  or  attack.  Side-dish, 
a  dish  at  the  side  of  a  table,  as  opposed  to  the  top  and  the 
bottom.  Side-glance,  a  glance  or  brief  look  to  one  side. 
Sidelong,  a.  oblique;  not  directly  in  front:  Ad.  obliquely; 
in  the  direction  of  the  side.  Side-plates,  the  parts  at  the 
back  of  a  plow  which  prevent  the  earth  falling  into  the 
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body  of  the  plow.  Side-pocket,  a  pocket  at  the  side. 
Side-posts,  among  carpenters,  a  kind  of  truss  posts,  placed 
in  pairs,  for  supporting  the  principal  rafters,  braces,  etc. 
Side-saddle,  a  saddle  for  a  lady.  Sidesman,  u.  sidzmdn, 
an  officer  in  a  church;  an  assistant  to  the  churchwarden. 
Side-table,  a  table  placed  against  a  wall,  or  apart  from 
the  chief  table.  Side-taking,  engagement  with  a  sect  or 
party.  Side-view,  a  view  on  or  from  one  side.  Side¬ 
walk,  the  raised  footway  of  a  street.  Side'wa  ~s,  ad.  -wdz, 
toward  the  side;  on  one  side.  Side-wind,  a  wind  blowing 
against  the  side;  indirect  means.  Side' wise,  ad.  -wiz, 
toward  one  side;  inclining.  By  the  side  of,  close  at  hand; 
Dear  to.  To  choose  sides,  to  select  for  competition  in 
exercises  of  any  kind.  To  take  sides,  to  embrace  the 
opinions  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  those  of  another,  or  to 
attach  one’s  self  to  their  interests.  Side  by  side,  close  to¬ 
gether  and  abreast.— Syn.  of  ‘side,  n.’:  margin;  edge; 
verge;  party;  interest;  cause;  favor;  faction;  sect;  border; 
slope;  declivity. 

SIDE'-BONES:  enlargements  above  a  horse’s  heels,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  conversion  into  bone  of  the  elastic  lateral 
cartilages.  They  occur  mostly  in  heavy  draught-horses 
with  upright  pasterns,  causing  much  stiffness,  but — unless 
of  rapid  growth — little  lameness.  They  are  treated  at  first 
by  cold  applied  continually,  until  heat  and  tenderness  are 
removed,  when  blistering  or  firing  is  resorted  to. 

SIDERATION,  n.  sid-er-a!  shim  [L.  sidus,  a  star;  sideris, 
of  a  star]:  in  med.,  a  name  given  to  erj^sipelas  of  the  face 
or  scalp,  from  the  idea  of  its  being  produced  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  planets. 

SIDEREAL,  a.  sl-dere-dl  [L.  siderdlis ,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  stars— from  sidus ,  a  star] :  relating  to  or  containing 
stars;  starry ;  measured  by  the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars. 
Sidebal,  a.  si'der-dl,  in  OE.,  starry;  astral.  Sidebeal 
clock,  clock  regulated  to  indicate  sidereal  time— indispen¬ 
sable  in  an  observatory.  Sidebeal  day,  period  in  which 
the  earth  performs  one  complete  revolution  round  its  axis 
(see  Day).  Sidebeal  yeab,  time  which  the  sun,  in  its 
apparent  motion,  takes  to  move  from  any  fixed  star  till  it 
returns  to  it  again,  being  the  real  time  in  which  ihe  earth 
performs  one  complete  revolution,  computed  at  365  days  6 
hours  9  min.  9‘6  seconds:  see  Yeab. 

SIDEBITE,  n.  sld'er-lt  [Gr.  sideros,  iron  or  steel]:  a 
name  given  to  spairy  iron  ore;  cube-ore;  sometimes  applied 
to  a  spathose  iron  ore;  carbonate  of  iron;  chalybite. 

SIDERO-,  prefix  [Gr.  sideros,  iron] :  of,  belonging  to,  or 
resembling  iron  in  lustre,  hardness,  or  weight,  etc. 

SIDEROGRAPHY,  n .  sid  er-og'ra-fi  [Gr .sideros,  iron; 
grapho,  1  write]:  art  of  engraving  on  steel;  in  particular, 
a  process  of  engraving  and  transfer,  in  which  a  design  is 
first  engraved  on  a  steel  block,  which  is  afterward  hard¬ 
ened,  and  the  engraving  transferred  to  a  steel  roller  under 
heavy  pressure;  the  roller  is  then  hardened  and  used  as  a 
die  to  impress  the  engraving  on  the  printing-plate.  The 
inventor  of  S.  was  Jacob  Pebkins  (q.v.).  The  name  S.  is 
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applied  also  to  Dyer’s  process  for  printing  from  steel  plates 
in  more  than  one  color.  The  colored  parts  of  the  design 
are  cut  out  of  the  main  plates,  and  movable  pieces  are  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  in,  so  that  they  can  be  retracted  or  pushed  for¬ 
ward  at  will.  They  are  withdrawn  while  the  main  plate  is 
receiving  its  ink,  and  they  are  pushed  forward  beyond 
while  receiving  their  supply  of  ink.  This  being  done,  they 
are  brought  to  one  plane,  and  form  a  complete  plate  for 
printing  from. 

SIDEROLITES,  n.  plu„  sid' er-o-lits  [Gr.  sideros,  iron; 
lithos,  a  stone]:  meteoric  stones,  chiefly  consisting  of  iron. 

SIDEROMANCY,  n.  sid' er-d-mdn' si  [Gr.  sideros ,  iron; 
mantel  a,  divination]:  divination  by  burning  straw,  etc., 
upon  red-hot  iron. 

SIDEROSCOPE,  n.  sid' er  o-sTcop  [Gr.  sideros,  iron;  sko- 
peo,  I  view  or  explore]:  an  instr.  for  detecting  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  iron  in  substances. 

SIDEROXYLON,  sid-e-roks'i-lon:  genus  of  trees  of 
nat.  order  Sapotacece,  having  evergreen  leaves  and  axillary 
clusters  of  flowers;  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  very 
widely  distributed.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness 
of  their  wood,  which  is  sometimes  called  Iron-wood,  and 
is  at  least  in  some  species  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water. 
The  wood  of  S.  inerme,  called  Melkliout  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  there  much  used  for  making  boats,  bridges, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. 

SIDI-BEL-ABBES,  sede-bel-ab-bds':  town  of  Algeria, 
province  of  Oran,  50  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Oran.  It  is  for¬ 
tified,  and  contains  barracks,  telegraph  and  post  offices. 
Markets  are  held  here  every  week.  The  soil  in  Ihe  vicinity 
is  fertile;  grain,  tobacco,  and  fruit  are  the  chief  products. 
Pop.  of  commune,  6,458. 

SID'LAW  HILLS:  see  Forfarshire:  Birnam. 

SIDLE,  v.  sl'dl  [from  Side]:  to  go  or  move  side-foremost. 
Si'dling,  imp.  - dllng .  Si'dled,  pp.  -did.  To  sidle  up 
to  one,  to  creep  up  to  one  cautiously  aud  little  by  little. 

SIDMOUTH,  sid'muth:  market-town  and  watering- 
place  on  the  s.  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Sid.  S.  was  a  borough  and  market-town  governed 
by  a  portreeve,  as  early  as  the  13th  c.  It  was  anciently 
important  as  a  fishing  town  and  seaport  ;  but  the  fishery  has 
declined,  and  the  harbor  is  mostly  filled  up  with  sand  and 
shingle,  so  that  it  is  accessible  to  small  boats  only.  The 
town  has  for  many  years  been  a  watering  place,  favorite 
for  mildness  and  salubrity  of  climate.  The  hills  on  each 
side  of,  the  valley  of  the  Sid  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
and,  where  they  terminate  on  the  sea-coast,  form  bold  and 
lofty  cliffs,  e.  and  w.  of  the  town,  known  respectively  as 
Salcombe  Hill  and  High  Peak,  about  500  ft.  above  the 
sea  The  esplanade  protected  by  a  sea-wall,  1,700  ft. 
in  length,  forms  an  excellent  promenade.  Some  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here.  S.  gives  the  title  of  vis¬ 
count  to  the  Addington  family. — Pop.  (1881)  3,501  ;  (1891) 
3,758. 
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SIDNEY:  city  and  county-seat  of  Shelby  co.,  0.,  on 
Miami  river,  and  at  crossing  of  Dayton  and  Michigan,  and 
Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  r.  rs. 
Water-power  from  the  river  runs  flouring-mills,  machine 
shops,  manufactories  of  carriages,  ploughs,  reapers,  etc. 
S.  has  court  house,  opera  house,  churches,  schools,  news¬ 
papers,  etc. — Pop.  (1890)  4,850;  (1900)  5,688. 

SIDNEY,  slcL'nl,  Sir  Philip:  conspicuous  soldier, 
statesman,  and  poet  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  1554, 
Nov.  29—1586,  Oct.  7;  b.  Penshurst,  Kent;  son  of  Sir 
Henry  S.  and  Mary,  sister  to  Robert  Dudley  the  favorite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  When  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school 
at  Shrewsbury,  whence,  1569,  he  went  to  Christ-Church, 
Oxford.  From  Oxford,  he  passed  to  Cambridge,  which 
he  left  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  general 
ability.  In  1572,  as  the  custom  then  was  for  young  men 
of  rank,  he  went  abroad  on  his  travels.  He  was  in  Paris 
when  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  one  of  its  victims.  Thereafter, 
he  visited  Belgium,  Germany,  Hungary  and  Italy;  and 
1575  he  returned  home,  perfected  in  all  manly  accomplish¬ 
ments.  His  uncle,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  at  this 
time  in  the  zenith  of  his  fortunes,  and  for  S.  a  court-career 
lay  temptingly  open.  As  a  courtier,  his  success  was  great; 
and  with  Queen  Elizabeth  he  became,  and  continued 
through  his  short  life,  a  special  favorite.  In  1576,  as  a 
mark  of  her  approval,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  from  which  he  returned  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  Shortly  afterward  he  had  the  boldness  to  address 
to  the  queen  a  *  Remonstrance  ’  against  her  proposed  mar¬ 
riage  with  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  union  to  which  she 
seemed  not  indisposed.  It  is  significant  of  the  high  favor 
in  which  he  was  held  by  her,  that  Elizabeth,  imperious  as 
she  was  in  temper,  and  little  inclined  to  brook  such  inter¬ 
ference,  seems  to  have  in  this  instance  resented  it  but  for 
a  brief  period.  About  this  time,  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  led  to  S.’s  temporary  retirement  from  court,  dur¬ 
ing  which,  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Arcadia.  In 
1583  he  consoled  himself  for  the  marriage  of  Lady  Penel¬ 
ope  Devereux,  to  whom  he  had  been  ardently  attached, 
and  who  figures  as  the  Stella  of  his  poems,  by  himself 
marrying  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham. 
By  this  lady,  he  had  one  daughter,  who  survived  him.  In 
the  spring  of  1585,  he  is  said  to  have  meditated  sailing  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  W.  Indies,  but  to  have  been  expressly  forbidden  by 
Elizabeth,  on  a  ground  of  anxiety  ‘lest  she  should  lose 
the  jewel  of  her  dominions.  *  It  does  not  seem  consistent 
with  this  pretty  story,  that  later  in  the  same  year  she  ap¬ 
pointed  him  gov.  of  Flushing,  whither  he  went  to  take 
part  in  the  war  between  her  allies,  the  Hollanders,  and  the 
Spanish.  As  it  proved,  she  thus  sent  him  to  his  death. 
At  the  battle  of  Zutphen  (1586,  Sep.  22),  in  Gelderland, 
after  behaving  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  having  a 
horse  killed  under  him,  he  received  a  musket  shot  in  the 
thigh,  from  which  he  had  removed  his  armor;  and  after 
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fingering  for  some  days  in  great  suffering,  he  died  at  Arn- 
heim  in  his  33d  year.  A  chivalrous  impulse  occasioned 
his  death;  he  had  cast  off  his  greaves  that  he  might  put  his 
life  in  ‘the  same  peril  with  the  lord-marshal,  who  by  some 
mischance  was  on  the  held  without  greaves,’  His  charac¬ 
teristic  passing  of  the  cup  of  water  to  a  dying  soldier  when 
he  himself  was  lying  in  agony  and  thirst  on  the  held,  may 
well  have  occurred  as  related,  though  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  historical.  The  estimation  in  which  S.  was 
held  by  his  countrymen  was  shown  in  the  passion  of  grief 
with  which  the  news  of  his  death  was  received.  .His 
body  was  brought  to  England,  and  after  lying  in  state,  was 
buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  old  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s,  a  general  mourning  being  observed  throughout  the 
country.  The  universities  issued  three  volumes  of  elegies 
on  his  death;  and  Spenser  in  his  Astrophel,  mourned  for 
the  loss  of  one  who  as  a  fiieud  had  been  dear  to  him. 

The  love  and  admiration  which  S.  won  from  his  contem¬ 
poraries  was  mainly  a  tribute  to  the  singular  beauty  of  his 
character,  llis  short  life  was  illustrated  by  no  brilliant 
achievement;  and  his  literary  genius,  though  true  and  ex¬ 
quisite  in  its  kind,  would  scarcely  of  itself  have  sufficed  to 
account  for  the  fervor  of  regard  he  inspired.  But  his 
purity,  firmness,  and  grace,  and  the  winning  courtesies  in 
which  his  radiant  nature  expressed  itself,  took  captive  all 
hearts  while  he  lived,  and  have  since  kept  sweet  his 
memory.  ‘  Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot,’ he  lives 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  as  a  rare  and  finished  type  of 
English  character,  in  which  the  antique  honor  of  chivalry 
is  seen  shading  into  the  graces  of  the  modern  gentleman. 
His  Arcadia  (pub.  1590)  though  overrun  with  the  fantastic 
affectations  of  the  time,  is  flushed  with  the  lights  of  a  fine 
imagination,  and  shows  indisputable  genius,  and  reflects 
its  author’s  sincerity  and  sweetness.  His  series  of  110 
sonnets,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  was  the  first  body  of  English 
sonnets  worthy  of  note.  His  other  chief  work  was  the  Apol¬ 
ogy  for  Poesie,  pub.  1595.  See  Fulke  Greville’s  Biography 
of  S. ;  Zouch’s  Memoirs  of  S.  (1808):  and  H.  R.  Fox 
Bourne’s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1862);  and  his  best 
sonnets,  selected,  in  Mrs.  Ward’s  English  Sonnets. 

SID'NEY  (or  Syd'ney)  Algernon:  soldier,  diploma¬ 
tist.  author,  and  agitator:  1622-1683,  Dec.  7;  b.  Penshurst, 
Kent,  England;  grand-nephew  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip 
S.,  and  second  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  He  received  a 
careful  education,  and  accompanied  his  father  to  Den¬ 
mark  and  France,  whither  the  earl  had  been  sent  on  em¬ 
bassies.  In  1641  he  served  with  distinction  against  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  of  which  country  his  father  was  then 
lord-lieut.  In  1643,  with  his  elder  brother,  Viscount  Lisle, 
he  crossed  to  England,  ostensibly  to  take  service  under  the 
king,  then  at  war  with  his  parliament;  but  at  Liverpool 
they  were  detained  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners; 
and  from  this  time  S.  was  an  earnest  adherent  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  cause.  At  the  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor,  in 
Which  he  was  wounded,  S.’s  courage  and  capacity  were 
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conspicuous.  In  1646  lie  was  lieut.gen.  of  the  horse  in 
Ireland,  and  gov.  of  Dublin;  and  1647  received  the  thanks 
of  the  house  of  commons  for  his  services,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  gov.  of  Dover.  The  year  before  he  had  been  re¬ 
turned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Cardiff.  In  1648  he 
was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  king’s  trial;  and  though,  for 
some  reason  not  explained,  he  neither  was  present  at  the 
passing  of  sentence,  nor  signed  the  warrant  of  execution, 
liis  general  approval  of  the  proceedings  is  not  doubted. 
He  is  reported  to  have  afterward  spoken  of  the  execution 
as  ‘  the  justest  and  bravest  action  tliat  ever  was  done  in 
England  or  anywhere  else.’  In  principle  a  severe  republi¬ 
can  (he  was  of  austere  disposition),  he  resented  what  he 
deemed  the  usurpation  of  power  by  Cromwell  (q.v.),  and 
during  the  protectorate  lived  in  retirement  at  the  family 
seat  of  Penshurst.  In  1659,  on  the  meeting  of  the  restored 
parliament,  S.  was  again  in  his  place.  He  was  nominated 
one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  sent  to  Denmark  on 
a  political  mission.  After  the  Restoration  he  lived  pre¬ 
cariously  on  the  continent,  flitting  about  from  place  to 
place;  but  1677  a  pardon  was  procured  him  from  Charles 
II.,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  still  obdurately  republican  in  his  opinions,  and  it 
is  undoubted  that  he  schemed  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its  stead; 
for  this  end  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch, 
though  the  charge  that  he  was  supplied  with  money  by 
Barillon,  French  ambassador,  rests  on  insufficient  evidence. 
Obscurely  his  designs  were  suspected,  and  1683,  June, 
when  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  announced,  the  opportunity 
was  seized  for  riddance  of  a  man  felt  to  be  dangerous. 
With  his  friend  Lord  Russell  and  others,  he  was  arrested, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower;  Nov.  21  he  was  tried  for 
high  treason  before  the  brutal  Jeffreys,  and  without  show 
of  justice,  and  in  defiance  of  law,  and  on  the  merest 
mockery  of  evidence,  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 
die.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  He  met  his  death 
with  heroic  firmness,  amid  general  sympathy  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  He  has  ever  since  had  reputation  as  a  patriot  hero 
and  martyr;  and  it  cannot  be  held  undeserved — narrow 
and  impracticable  as  his  views  manifestly  were.  In  the 
history  and  theory  of  government,  S.  was  more  deeply 
learned  than  any  man  of  his  time.  His  Discourses  con¬ 
cerning  Government  were  published  1698;  another  edition 
was  issued  1704;  a  third  1751;  a  fourth  1772.  S.’s  life 
has  been  written  by  S.  W.  JVIeadley  (Lond.  1813).  See  also 
Blencower’s  Sidney  Papers  (Lond.  1813). 

SID  NEY  SUS'SEX  COLLEGE:  one  of  the  colleges 
of  Cambridge  Univ.,  England;  founded  1598  by  Lady 
Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Essex,  or  rather  by  her 
executors,  in  obedience  to  her  will.  They  obtained  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  mortmain  for  the  purpose,  and  pur¬ 
chased  of  Trinity  College  the  site  of  the  ancient  convent  of 
Franciscans,  or  Gray  Friars.  There  are  10  fellowships. 
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SIDON,  si' don  [Heb.  Zidon,  perhaps  ‘fishing-place’]: 
anciently,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  iat.  83'  34'  5"  n.,  45  m.  s.  of  Berytus,  about  125 
m.  n.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  on  a  rising  mound,  protected 
by  the  sea  on  the  u.  and  w. ;  while  the  bed  of  a  river  formed 
a  natural  fosse  to  the  s.,  and  the  high  hills  shielded  it  on 
thee.;  a  double  harbor  gave  shelter  to  its  ships.  It  soon 
rose,  both  by  its  exceptional  position  and  by  the  daring  and 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia  (q.v  ),  so  that  the  whole  country  is 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  S.,  ‘  the  Great,’  ‘the 
Metropolis.’  The  extensive  commerce  of  S.  is  well  known 
from  ancient  authorities.  Its  colonies  extended  over  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  coast  of 
Thrace  and  Euboea,  and  even  parts  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Spain,  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  England,  and  the  Baltic 
shores,  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ancieu't  world.  Its  manufactures  of  glass  and 
linen,  purple  dye  and  perfumes,  were  sources  of  unbound¬ 
ed  wealth;  and  whether  they  were  the  skilful  workers,  or 
merely  the  exporters  and  traders  of  those  works  in  gold 
and  silver,  ivory  and  bronze,  which  were  the  marvel  of 
both  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  it  seems  certain,  that  they  were 
considered  unanimously  the  most  skilful  workmen  of  their 
time.  Although  S.  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned  to  the 
Israelites  by  Joshua,  it  never  in  reality  belonged  to  them; 
but  was  occasionally  in  arms  against  them,  either  singly, 
or  in  league  with  some  of  their  deadliest  enemies,  and  even 
subjugated  them  for  a  time.  After  being  conquered  itself 
by  Tyre,  its  daughter-city,  it  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  at  the  invasion  of  Phoenicia  by  Shalmanezer,  to 
which  king  it  surrendered.  Under  Assyrian,  Chaldean, 
and  Persian  domination,  it  retained  a  kind  of  independ¬ 
ence  for  its  internal  affairs,  and  under  the  Persians,  ac¬ 
tually  reached  its  highest  prosperity.  But  an  unsuccessful 
revolt  under  Ochus  against  the  Persian  power,  ended  in  its 
temporary  ruin  b.c.  851.  Speedily  rebuilt  and  repeopled, 
it  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander  the  Great  b.c.  333:  and 
from  that  time  forth  it  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
Syrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  rulers.  Through  the  middle 
ages,  little  is  heard  of  it,  except  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders.  During  part  of  the  17th  and  18th  c.  it  again 
became  a  place  of  commerce;  but  misrule  and  violence 
put  an  end  to  its  rising  prosperity,  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  has  sunk  to  about  5,000.  There  is  still  some 
little  export  of  silk,  cotton,  and  nut-galls.  It  is  now 
called  Saida,  occupies  a  place  somewhat  w.  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  belongs  to  the  Turkish  pashalic  of  Acre.  See 
Phoenicia. 

SIDONIAN,  a.  si-dd'ni-an:  of  or  belonging  to  Sidon 
(q.v.). 

SIEBENBURGEN,  se' ben-bur  ch-en  (Seven  Castles): 
German  name  of  the  Austrian  principality  of  Transylvania 
(q.v.). 
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SIE BEN GEBIRGE,  se'ben-geh-bircheh :  group  of  con. 
ical  heights  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  about  22  m.  above  Cologne,  The  highest  of  the 
peaks  is  the  Lowenkopf  or  Lowenberg,  1,500  ft.;  but  the 
most  famous  is  the  Diachenfels  (q.v.). 

SIEGE,  n.  sej  [F.  siege ;  It.  sedia,  a  seat  or  sitting -from 
sedere,  to  sit:  comp,  the  use  of  L.  obsiil  ium ,  a  sitting  t  own 
before  a  town  in  a  hostile  way,  a  siege — from  the  same 
root]:  act  or  operation  of  taking  position  around  or  before 
a  fortress  or  fortified  town,  to  capture  it,  or  to  compel  its 
surrender  (see  below):  any  continued  endeavor  to  gain  pos¬ 
session;  the  base  or  bottom  of  a  glass  furnace  on  which 
the  pots  containing  the  fused  glass  stand;  in  OE.,  a  seat  or 
throne;  a  class;  a  rank;  a  place:  V.  in  OE.,  lor  Besiege. 
Siege- artillery,  heavy  ordnance  useJ  for  battering  pur¬ 
poses,  and  of  too  weighty  a  character  to  take  the  held.  A 
siege-train  of  guns  and  their  ponderous  ammunition  is  usu¬ 
ally  maintained  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  ready  to  be  brought 
up  for  use  when  required.  Siege-train,  the  cannon,  mor¬ 
tars,  etc.,  for  carrying  on  a  siege.  To  raise  a  siege,  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  take  a  fortified  place  by  force. 

SIEGE:  investment  by  au  army  of  a  hostile  town  or 
fortress  wilh  the  intention  of  capturing  it.  See  Fortifi¬ 
cation.  With  certain  elements  the  success  of  a  S.  is  be¬ 
yond  doubt;  the  result  being  merely  a  question  of  time. 
These  elements  are  :  first,  the  force  of  the  besiegers  must  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  besieged  in  actual  combat,  man 
to  man.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  besieged,  by  a  sortie, 
might  destroy  the  opposing  works,  and  drive  away  the  be¬ 
siegers.  Secondly,  the  place  must  be  thoroughly  invested; 
so  that  no  provisions,  reinforcements,  or  other  aliment  of 
war  can  enter.  Thirdly,  the  besiegers  must  in  large  degree 
be  undisturbed  from  without  :  for  this  it  is  essential  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  hostile  army  in  the  neighborhood;  or 
if  there  be,  that  the  operations  of  the  besiegers  be  protected 
by  a  covering  army  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy’s  force  in 
the  field.  The  ancients  executed  gigantic  works  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  effects.  To  complete  the  investment  they  built 
a  high  and  strong  wall  around  the  whole  fortress;  and  to 
render  themselves  secure  from  without  they  built  a  similar 
wall  facing  outward,  beyond  their  own  position:  the  first 
was  circumvallation,  the  second  contravallation.  It  was 
thus  that  Caesar  fortified  himself  wdiile  besieging  Alexia, 
and  maintained  60,000  men  within  his  ring.  "  In  modern 
warfare  it  is  considered  preferable  to  establish  strong  posts 
here  and  there  round  the  place,  and  merely  sentries  and 
vedettes  between. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  a  fortress  of  great  strength  has 
to  be  reduced,  and  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  the 
vicinity  has  been  either  subdued  or  held  in  check  by  a 
covering  army.  .  By  rapid  movements,  the  place  is  at  once 
invested  on  all  sides.  This  step  constitutes  merely  a  block¬ 
ade;  and  if  time  be  of  little  importance,  is  a  sufficient  oper¬ 
ation,  for  hunger  must  sooner  or  later  cause  the  fortress  to 
surrender;  but  if  more  energetic  measures  are  required,  the 
active  siege  must  be  prosecuted.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
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any  hidden  ground  to  establish  the  park  or  artillery  and 
the  engineers’  park;  otherwise  these  parks  have  to  be  placed 
out  of  range.  The  besieging  force  is  now  encamped  just 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  and  their 
object  is  to  pass  the  intervening  ground  and  enter  the 
works  without  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  numerous  pieces  which  the  defenders  can  bring  to 
bear  ou  every  part.  With  this  view,  the  place  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  series  of  zigzag  trenches  so  pointed  that  they 
cannot  be  enfiladed  by  any  guns  in  the  fortress.  In  ordei 
to  accommodate  the  forces  necessary  to  protect  the  workers, 
the  trenches  at  certain  intervals  are  cut  laterally  for  a  great 
length,  partly  encircling  the  place,  and  affording  safe  room 
for  a  large  force  with  ample  battering  materiel.  These  are 
called  parallels ,  and  are  generally  three  iu  number.  The 
distance  of  the  first  parallel  will  increase  as  small-arms  be- 
come  more  deadly;  but  with  the  old  smooth-bore  muskets 
it  was  usual  to  break  ground  at  600  yards  from  the  covered 
way  of  the  fortress,  while  at  Sebastopol,  ground  was 
broken  at  2,000  yards,  and  in  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  lines  were  begun  at  least  4  miles  from  the  city. 
The  locality  of  the  parallel  being  decided  on,  a  strong 
body  of  men  is  sent  to  the  spot  soon  after  nightfall.  The 
attention  of  the  garrison  is  distracted  by  false  alarms  in 
other  directions.  Half  the  men  are  armed  cap-a  pie,  and 
lie  down  before  the  proposed  parallel;  while  the  other  half, 
each  bearing  pick  and  shovel,  and  two  empty  gabions,  pre¬ 
pare  for  work.  Each  man  deposits  the  gabions  where  the 
parapet  of  the  trench  should  be.  He  then  digs  down  be¬ 
hind  them,  filling  the  gabions  with  the  earth  dug  out;  and, 
after  they  are  filled,  throwing  it  over  them,  to  widen  and 
heighten  the  parapet.  Before  daylight,  the  working-party 
is  expected  to  have  formed  sufficient  cover  to  conceal 
themselves  and  the  troops  protecting  them.  During  the 
day,  they — being  concealed  from  the  garrison — widen  and 
complete  their  parallel,  making  it  of  dimensions  sufficient 
to  allow  of  wagons  and  bodies  of  troops  with  guns  passing 
along.  During  the  same  night,  other  parties  will  have 
been  at  work  at  zigzags  of  approach  from  the  depots  out 
of  range  to  the  first  parallel,  which  zigzags  will  be  prob¬ 
ably  not  less  than  1,000  yards  in  length.  The  profile  of  a 
completed  trench  is  shown  in  fig.  i,  the  shaded  portion 
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Fig.  1.— Profile  of  a  Trench. 

representing  a  gabion.  As  a  rule,  the  defenders  will  not 
expend  ammunition  on  the  first  parallel,  for  its  extent 
(often  several  miles)  will  render  the  probability  of  doing 
material  damage  extremely  small.  For  this  reason  also, 
the  dimensions  of  the  parapet  and  its  solidity  are  of  far  less 
importance  in  the  first  parallel  than  in  the  more  advanced 
works  of  attack.  The  first  parallel,  AAA,  fig.  2,  being 
completed,  the  engineers  select  poiuts  near  its  extremities, 
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at  which  they  erect  breastworks,  B,  B,  to  cover  bodies  of 
cavalry,  who  are  kept  at  hand  to  resist  sorties  from  the 
garrison.  The  length  of  the  parallel  is  usually  made  suffi¬ 
cient  to  embrace  all  the  works  of  two  bastions  at  least. 
Sites  are  then  chosen  for  batteries,  C,  C,  which  are  built  up 
of  fascines,  gabions,  sandbags,  and  earth.  They  are  placed 
at  points  in  the  parallel  formed  by  prolongation  of  the 
several  faces  of  the  bastions,  ravelins,  and  other  works  of  the 
fortress,  which  faces  the  batteries  are  severally  intended  to 
enfilade  by  a  ricochet  tire.  Other  batteries  will  be  formed 
for  a  vertical  hre  of  mortars  and  shell-guns.  By  these 
means  it  is  hoped  that  the  traverses  on  the  hostile  ram¬ 
parts  will  be  destroyed,  the  guns  dismounted,  and  the 
defenders  dispersed,  before  the  final  approaches  bring  the 


assailants  to  the  covered-way.  The  sappers  will  now  com¬ 
mence  their  advance  toward  the  points,  or  salient  angles, 
of  the  two  bastions  to  be  attacked.  If,  however,  the 
trench  were  cut  straight  toward  the  fortress,  its  guns  could 
easily  destroy  the  workmen,  and  enfilade  the  approach. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  cut  in  short  zigzags — as  at  D  — the 
direction  always  being  to  a  point  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
outmost  flanking  works  of  the  garrison.  The  site  of  each 
trench  nearest,  the  fortress  is  protected  by  gabions  and 
sandbags,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parallel.  At  intervals, 
short  spurs  of  trench,  incipient  parallels,  are  cut,  as  at  E, 

to  contain  small-arms-men,  to  act  as 
guards  to  the  sappers.  The  second 
parallel  is  about  300  yards  (though  this 
varies  with  circumstances)  from  the 
enemy’s  works,  and  has  to  be  more 
strongly  formed  than  the  first.  It  often 
terminates  in  a  redoubt,  F,  to  hold  some 
light  artillery,  and  a  strong  force  of  in¬ 
fantry,  who  could  assail  any  sortie  in 
flank;  or  it  may  run  into  the  first  par- 
Fig.  3.— Double  Sap.  allel,  as  G,  giving  easier  access  for 

troops  than  through  the  zigzags.  The 
second  parallel  is  riveted  with  sandbags,  in  which  loop¬ 
holes  are  left  for  musketry.  After  passing  the  second  pai> 
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allel,  the  angles  of  the  zigzags  become  more  acute,  to  pre¬ 
vent  enfilading.  At  about  150  yards  certain  demi-parallels, 
II,  are  cut,  and  armed  with  howitzer  batteries,  to  clear  the 
covered-way,  while  riflemen  also  act  from  it.  The  third 
parallel  is  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  Thence  the  place,  after 
being  sufficiently  battered,  is  taken  by  a  storming-party, 
who  make  their  way  over  the  glacis,  or  the  covered-way  is 
topped  by  the  double  sap,  as  in  fig.  3;  which  is  a  safer 
plan  for  the  army  generally,  though  much  more  deadly 
to  the  sappers.  When  the  crest  of  the  covered-way  has 
thus  been  reached,  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  will  be  there 
established,  for  the  purpose  of  breaching  the  walls  of  the 
ravelin  and  bastion;  while  miners  will  seek  first  to  destroy 
the  defenders’  counter-mines  (which  would  otherwise  be 
likely  to  send  these  batteries  into  the  air),  and  then  will 
excavate  a  tunnel  to  the  ditch,  at  the  foot  of  the  counter¬ 
scarp.  If  the  breach  becomes  practicable,  a  storming- 
party  will  emerge  from  this  tunnel  or  gallery,  and  seek  to 
carry  the  opposite  work  by  hard  fighting.  If  inner  works 
still  subsist,  which  "would  tear  assailants  to  pieces,  the 
double  sap  may  be  continued  across  the  ditch,  if  a  dry 
ditch,  right  up  the  breach,  that  counter-batteries  may  be 
formed.  If  the  ditch  be  wet,  means  must  be  adopted  for 
a  causeway  or  a  bridge.  By  these  means,  however  ob¬ 
stinate  may  be  the  defense,  if  the  besieging  force  be 
sufficiently  strong,  and  aid  do  not  arrive  from  without,  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  attack  becomes  certain.  Vauban 
raised  attack  tc  a  superiority  above  defense,  first,  by  in¬ 
troduction  of  ricochet  fire  which  sweeps  a  whole  line; 
and  secondly,  by  originating  parallels.  Before  his  time, 
the  whole  attack  was  conducted  by  zigzag  approaches;  in 
which  the  troops  actually  in  front  could  be  but  few,  and 
were  therefore  unable  to  withstand  strong  sorties  of  the 
garrison,  who,  in  consequence,  frequently  broke  out  and 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  rendering  a  siege  an 
uncertain  operation. 

In  N.  America  a  notable  S.  was  that  of  Louisburg  (q.v.), 
1745.  The  S.  of  Boston  by  Gen.  Washington  with  more 
than  20,000  troops  began  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  1775,  June  17,  when  a  system  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  was  extended  gradually  from  the  Mystic  river 
around  to  Roxbury.  The  artillery  was  reinforced  by  50 
pieces  brought  on  sleds  from  Ft.  George  by  Gen.  Knox. 
Washington  waited  for  ice  to  afford  the  means  of  crossing 
the  Back  Bay;  failing  to  realize  this  hope,  he  conceived 
(and  carried  out  during  a  night  bombardment,  1776, 
Mar.  17)  the  excellent  strategy  of  seizing  and  fortifying 
Dorchester  Heights,  which  commanded  the  harbor.  By 
Mar.  10  he  had  fortified  Nooks  Hill,  immediately  over¬ 
looking  the  British  works  on  the  ‘  Neck.’  Mar.  17  Gen. 
llowe  with  more  than  9,000  soldiers  evacuated,  and 
on  the  20th  Washington  entered  the  city.  Two  years 
later,  1778,  Aug.,  the  S.  of  Newport  by  Gen.  Sullivan 
and  the  French  was  abandoned  after  it  was  well  begun, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  British  fleet  and  rein¬ 
forcements.  The  S.  of  Savannah,  begun  1780,  Sep.  16, 
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by  Gen.  Lincoln  with  3,600  men  and  Count  D’Estaing 
with  6,000  French,  ended  in  an  unsuccessful  assault  Oct. 
9,  after  which  the  French,  having  offered  aid  for  a  limited 
time,  withdrew  for  duty  at  the  French  W.  India  Islauds, 
leaving  Count  Pulaski  among  the  slain.  In  the  S.  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  patriots  were  the  besieged,  3,900 
men  under  Gen.  Lincoln  surrendering  1780,  May  12,  after 
one  month’s  investment  by  Gen.  Clinton  with  8,500.  The 
decisive  and  successful  S.  of  Yorktown  by  the  allied  forces, 
16,400,  under  Gen.  Washington,  against  Cornwallis  with 
8,500,  extended  from  the  environment,  1781,  Sep.  29,  to  the 
surrender,  Oct.  18  (see  Yorktown,  Siege  of). — In  the  civil 
war,  a  noted  S.  was  that  of  Vicksburg,  which  place  Gen. 
Sherman  pronounced  more  difficult  to  capture  than  Sevas¬ 
topol.  Assaults  proved  unavailing,  and  after  1863,  May  22, 
it  was  a  regular  S.  till  July  4,  when  Gen.  Pemberton  surren¬ 
dered  32,000  men  with  all  stores  to  Gen.  Grant  (see  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Siege  of).  TheS.  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  preceding  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  was  siege-like  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings  from  the  last  of  June,  1864,  till  1865,  Mar.  25,  but 
there  was  no  complete  investment  of  city  or  enemy  (see 
Petersburg,  Siege  of).  See  Donelson,  Fort. 

SIEGEN,  se'ghen:  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg,  38  m.  s.s.w.  of  Arnsberg.  Its 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  leather,  cotton, 
and  woolen  goods.  S.  is  said  to  produce  also  the  best 
iron  in  w.  Germany.  In  the  viciuity  are  numerous  iron 
mines  and  smelting  furnaces.  Its  iron  and  steel  wares  are 
noted,  especially  its  files.  Pop  (1890)  12,312. 

SIEGERT,  se'ghert,  Karl  August:  painter:  1820,  May 
5 — 1883,  Oct.  17;  b.  Neuwied,  Prussia.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  began  the  study  of  painting  at  Dusseldorf,  under  Hil- 
debrandt,  with  whom  he  remained  four  years,  and  then 
continued  his  studies  at  the  acad.  in  that  city  till  1846. 
He  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  1851  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prof,  of  painting  at  the  Diisseldorf  Acad.  Some 
of  his  genre  pictures  brought  him  great  and  deserved 
fame.  Among  his  principal  works  were  the  1 inner  Hour , 
Sunday  Morning ,  and  A  Lay  Brother  Distributing  Alms. 

SIEG'FRIED:  see  Nibelungenlied. 

SIEMENS,  semenz,  Ernst  Werner:  German  physi¬ 
cist  and  inventor:  1816,  Dec.  13 — 1892,  Dec.  6:  b.  Lenthe. 
While  artillery-officer,  he  patented  a  process  for  electro¬ 
plating  1841;  later  made  improvements  in  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  telegraph,  and  established  at  Berlin  the  firm  of 
Siemens  &  Halske  for  building  the  same.  He  was  the  first 
to  fire  submarine  mines  by  electricity  1848,  and  invented 
methods  of  locating  injuries  to  submarine  cables,  and  less¬ 
ening  disturbance  from  induced  currents;  also  gutta¬ 
percha  appliances,  relays,  the  ‘Siemens’  armatures  for 
electric  locomotives,  the  pneumatic  postal  tube,  a  register¬ 
ing  alcoholometer,  etc.  In  pure  science  he  published  a 
new  theory  of  volcanic  phenomena,  founded  on  experi¬ 
ments  relating  to  change  of  volume  in  glass  and  other  sili¬ 
cates.  In  1886  he  read  before  t.lie  Acad,  a  memoir  on  the 
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Conservation  of  energy  as  illustrated  in  terrestrial  and 
meteorological  phenomena;  also,  before  the  German  con¬ 
gress  of  naturalists,  an  essay  on  synthesis  of  aliments  from 
elements  by  help  of  electricity.  He  offered  to  the  state 
$119,000  toward  founding  an  institution  of  technical  phys¬ 
ics.  He  was  elected  a  mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Science  of 
Berlin  1874,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
from  Ihe  Univ.  of  Heidelberg  1880. 

SIE'MENS,  Karl  Wilhelm;  known  as  Sir  William 
S.:  civil  engineer  and  inventor:  1823,  Apr.  4 — 1883,  Nov. 
19:  b.  Lentlie;  bro.  of  Ernst  Werner  S.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen  and  the  Magdeburg  Polytechnic  School,  worked 
in  the  machine-shops  of  Count  Stolberg,  and  settled  in 
London  1843,  becoming  later  the  London  partner  of  his 
brother  Ernst  Werner,  in  concert  with  whom  and  his 
brother  Friedrich  he  made  many  inventions  and  investi¬ 
gations,  credit  for  which  is  due  to  the  three  together. 
But  to  him  cliielly  is  due  the  regenerating  gas-furnace, 
dating  from  experiments  in  1846.  The  Siemens  steel¬ 
works  were  built  in  Landore,  Wales,  1869,  with  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,000  tons  of  cast-steel  every  week,  pro¬ 
duced  in  part  from  the  ore  directly  by  the  Siemens 
method.  Among  the  inventions  due  to  him  alone 
or  in  collaboration  are  the  marine  bathometer,  the  hy¬ 
draulic  gun  brake  to  counteract  recoil,  an  electrical  pyr¬ 
ometer,  a  chronometric  regulator  (adopted  in  the  royal 
observatory),  a  process  for  reproducing  print,  a  double 
cylinder  air-pump,  a  water-meter,  etc,;  besides  the  electric 
locomotive,  etc.,  of  the  three  brothers.  He  published, 
among  other  memoirs,  one  on  the  conservation  of  heat  in 
mechanical  work,  another  on  resistance  to  electrical  ab¬ 
sorption  under  pressure;  also  on  conservation  of  solar 
energy.  His  collected  works,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen 
und  Vortrage ,  were  pub.  1885.  He  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria;  and  his  funeral  occurred  at  Westminster 
Abbey. — Friedrich  S.,  bro.  of  the  preceding,  b.  Men- 
zendorf,  near  Lubeck,  1826,  Dec.  8,  besides  participating 
in  the  inventions  of  his  brothers,  applied  the  regenerating 
gas-furnace  to  the  manufacture  of  glass,  succeeded  his 
brother  Jean  as  director  of  the  Dresden  glass-works,  and 
controlled  four  works  in  Bohemia,  employing  4,000  work¬ 
men.  He  has  written  on  heating  by  radiation,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  light  and  heat,  temper  of  glass,  dissociation,  and 
combustion. 

SIE  MENS’  FURNACE:  see  Glass. 

SIENA,  se-d'nd.  city  of  central  Italy,  60  m.  s.  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  It  is  on  three  little  hills,  separated  by  valleys,  and 
higher  than  the  hills  surrounding.  Its  climate  is  on  this 
account  very  salubrious,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of 
water  caused  by  its  elevated  position;  to  remedy  which, 
subterranean  aqueducts  were  long  ago  excavated,  five  m. 
in  length,  some  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  dominion. 
Its  environs  are  not  beautiful,  consisting  of  naked  clay- 
hills,  capped  with  sandstone;  but  the  city  is  surrounded 
by  trees  and  avenues,  which  have  a  fine  effect.  The  hand- 
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some  square,  Piazza  del  Campo,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy:  11  streets  lead  out  of  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
handsome  buildings.  In  this  square  is  also  the  famous 
tower  called  the  Mangia ,  of  prodigious  height;  there  are 
also  other  towers  here  and  there,  seen  from  a  great  distance 
—remnants  of  the  habitations  of  the  feudal  lords.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  some  paved  with  tessellated  bricks, others 
flagged.  There  are  many  ancient  Gothic  palaces,  not  re¬ 
markably  handsome.  In  the  Piazza  del  Campo  stands  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  built  in  the  13th  c.,  in  which  are  mag¬ 
nificent  rooms,  and  paintings  by  eminent  artists.  S.  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  erected,  it  is  said,  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva;  it  was  begun  1059,  the  fagade 
dating  from  the  13th  c.  It  is  faced  with  black  and  white 
marble,  and  covered  with  ornaments  and  sculptures.  The 
pavement  is  of  marble  tessellated,  representing  many 
biblical  subjects.  In  the  different  chapels  and  in  the 
baptistery  are  frescoes,  paintings,  and  statues,  by  distin¬ 
guished  masters.  The  other  churches  also  are  rich  in 
works  of  art.  Of  the  many  oratorios,  the  most  noteworthy 
is  that  of  St.  Catharine  (q.v.),  occupying  the  house  of  the 
saint.  S.  is  an  archiepiscopal  see. — The  Sienese  are  sin¬ 
gularly  industrious,  and  have  numerous  manufactories. 
The  univ.,  founded  1330,  has  fame  as  a  school  of  medicine. 
The  Italian  spoken  at  S.  is  reckoned  among  the  purest. — 
Pop.  (1892)  28,500;  (1901)  28,355. 

S.  was  founded  as  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  J  ulius 
Caesar,  under  the  name  Sena,  or  Sena  J  ulia.  There  are  no 
remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ft  place  of  importance  until  the  middle  ages,  when  it  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  powerful  city  republics  of  Italy.  It  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Ghibellines,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
.forces  of  Pisa  defeated  the  Tuscan  Guelfs  in  the  memo¬ 
rable  battle  of  Monte  Aperto  (1260).  At  the  height  of  its 
greatness,  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  pop.  of  200,000.— S.  pro¬ 
duced  a  *  school  ’  of  artists,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
names  are  Guido  da  Siena,  Simone  Memmi,  Sodoma,  Bec- 
cafumi,  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

i  SIENITE  :  see  Syenite. 

SIENKIEWICZ,  sen'ke-weks,  Henryk  ;  1845 - ;  b. 

Lithuania:  Polish  novelist.  He  was  educated  at  theTJniv. 
of  Warsaw,  and  1876  attempted  to  found  in  California  an 
ideal  community  of  immigrant  Poles.  The  scheme  failed  ; 
he  returned  home,  and  turned  to  the  writing  of  psycho¬ 
logical  novels  and  historical  romances,  among  which  are 
With  Fire  and  Sword  (1890) ;  The  Deluge  (1892) ;  and  the 
vigorous  and  remarkable  Quo  Vadis ,  a  Narrative  of  the 
Time  of  Nero  (1896). 

!  SIENNA,  sh-en'na :  pigment  made  of  terra  di  Sienna 
(Sienna  earth),  a  compound  of  iron  oxide  and  earthy 
matter.  Sienna  is  of  two  kinds,  raw  and  burnt,  the  latter 
being  simply  the  earth  exposed  to  red  heat,  so  as  to  make 
it  take  up  more  oxygen  :  see  Burnt  Sienna  :  Terra. 

\  SIERRA,  n.  si-er'ra  [Sp.  sierra,  a  saw,  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains — from  L.  serra,  a  saw]  :  ridge  or  range  of  mountains 
with  notched  saw-like  outline.  Note. — Sierra  is  also  said 
to  be  derived  from  Ar.  sehrah*  an  uncultivated  tract. 


SIERRA  LEONE. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  si-e'rale-6'ne  (Mountain  of  the 
Lion)  :  Brit,  colonial  settlement  on  the  S.  L.  coast,  w. 
Africa.  The  settlement  consist  chiefly  of  a  peniusnla, 
just  s.  of  the  S.  L.  river,  on  which  the  cap.,  Freetown, 
stands :  the  coast  from  Scarciaz  river  to  the  border  of  Li¬ 
beria  ( 180  m.)  and  the  Isles  de  Los  Sherboro  and  others; 
area  stated  at  4,000  sq.  m.  In  1896  a  protectorate  was 
established  over  a  section  of  the  Hinterland  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  180  m.  inland;  area  30,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,000,- 
000.  Along  the  coast  stretches  a  belt  of  rich  low-lying 
land,  and  elsewhere  m  the  colony  are  fertile  tracts;  but 
the  inter,  is  a  mass  of  rugged  mount.,  with  generally 
barren  soil.  The  climate  is  humid  and  unhealthful — the 
wet  season,  May  to  Nov.,  being  specially  pestilential. 
Tropical  fruits  and  plants  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  favor¬ 
able  regions;  and  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton  have 
been  introd.  by  the  Brit.  In  1901  exports  amounted  to 
£304,010  ($1,477,488),  chief  articles  being  gold,  cotton 
goods,  ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  hides,  palm-nuts,  manufac¬ 
tured  tobacco,  and  timber:  import  £548,286  ($2,664,669), 
the  chief  articles  were  cotton  goods  (nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  value),  gunpowder,  ready-made  apparel,  hard¬ 
ware,  haberdashery  and  rum.  In  1882-3  the  total  value  of 
exports  was  $2,007,799;  imports  $2,086,266.  The  chief 
exports  are  benni-seed,  cola-nuts,  ginger,  ground-nuts, 
hides,  palm-kernals,  palm-oil,  rubber  and  gum  copal.  The 
colony  is  ruled  by  a  gov.  appoin.  by  the  crown  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  council.  In  1866  S.  L.,  the  Gambia,  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  Lagos  were  placed  under  one  gen.  govt.,  the 
‘Government  of  the  West  African  Settlements’;  but  in 
1874  the  Gold  Coast  and  Logas  were  separated,  and  in 
1888  Gambia.  Trade  with  the  U.  S. :  exports  (1889) 
$73,021;  imports  (1880-90)  $1,931,155;  exports  (1880-90) 
$1,770,667. — Since  1804  the  Eng.  Church  Missionary  Soc. 
has  spent  $2,500,000  in  religious  and  educational  work  in 
the  colony.  In  1889  fortifications  and  barracks  were  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  coast,  and  the  cable  was  extended  to  the  Caps. 
of  Good  Hope  station;  and  1890  a  joint  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  delimiting 
the  frontier. 

The  settlement  of  S.  L.  was  established  1787,  when  470 
destitute  negroes  were  removed  to  it  from  London  by  a 
body  of  philanthropists;  and  1,196  negroes  were  sent  to  it 
from  Nova  Scotia — the  climate  of  which  had  proved  too 
severe  for  them — 1790.  The  pop.  was  increased  by  other 
bands  of  people  of  color;  and  since  the  abolition  of.  the 
slave-trade  1807,  the  slaves  captured  by  British  cruisers 

have  been  put  ashore  and  settled  here.  In  1880  there 
were  in  S.  L.  18,660  Episcopalians,  17,098  Wesleyans  and 
Methodists,  2,717  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Connection,  and 
369  Rom.  Catholics.  Fourah  Bay  College,  near  Freetown, 
Wesleyan  High  School,  Annie  Walsh  Memorial  Female 
Institution,  and  the  grammar  school  opened  1846  were  the 
chief  educational  institutions. — Pop.  (1820)  12.000;  (1881) 
60,546— only  250  whites;  (1890)  75,000;  (1901)  76,655. 


SIERRA  MADRE— SIEVE. 

SIER’RA  MADRE,  md'thrd:  central  portions  of  the  gieal 
chain  of  Cordilleras  or  Rocky  Mts.,  in  Mexico,  from  lat. 
19°  to  25°  n. ;  and  in  New  Mexico,  to  the  great  w.  range, 
from  lat.  34°  to  38°  n.  These  ranges,  not  yet  fully  explored, 
contain  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world. 

SIER  RA  MOIiENA,  mu  rd'nd:  mountain  range  in 
Spain,  on  the  s.  border  of  New  Castile,  between  the 
modern  provinces  of  Ciudad  Real  and  Jaen.  It  separates 
the  upper  portions  of  the  basins  of  the  Guadiana  on  the  n. 
and  of  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  s.,  and  rises  in  its  highest 
point  to  5,500  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  Don  Quixote,  and  is  the  scene  of  many  of  its 
incidents. 

SIEITRA  NEVADA,  ne-rd'dd  (Snowy  Range):  range  of 
mountains  in  California,  forming  a  portion  of  its  e.  boun¬ 
dary;  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  rivers,  which  swell  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  The  range  extends  from  n.  w. 
to  s.e.  450  m.,  and  is  united  to  the  Coast  Range, which  runs 
parallel  with  the  Pacific,  by  Mt.  San  Bernardino.  See  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Among  the  higher  peaks  of  the  S.  N.  are  Mt.  Whit 
ney  (highest  mountain  in  U.  S.  apart  from  Alaska),  14,887 
ft.  high;  Mt.  Shasta,  14,442;  Mt.  Tyndall,  14,386.  There 
are  immense  deposits  of  gold  quartz,  with  steam  and  water 
power  crushing-mills;  also  some  copper. 

SIER'RA  NEVAb.-i,  na-rd'thd  ( Snowy  Range):  moun¬ 
tain  range  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  extending  e.  from  Padul, 
12  m.  s.  of  Granada,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  modern  prov¬ 
ince  of  Almeria;  60  m.  in  length,  20  to  30  m.  in  breadth; 
more  than  1,000  sq.  m.  It  is  continued  on  the  n.e.  by 
the  Sierra  de  la  Filabras,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  water¬ 
shed  between  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  those  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  The  peak  of  Mul- 
liaceu  reaches  a  height  of  11,678  ft.,  the  highest  summit  not 
only  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  but  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
w.  of  the  Alps.  The  peak  of  Veleta  is  11,387  ft.  high. 
The  range  receives  its  name  from  the  perpetual  snow 
which  covers  the  highest  summits.  The  views  from  the 
summits,  from  which,  on  the  s.,  may  be  seen  the  faint  out¬ 
line  of  the  African  coast,  on  the  n.,  the  jagged  sierras  of 
the  Castiles,  are  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  by  any  in  Europe. 

SIESTA,  n.  si-es'td  [Sp.  siesta;  L.  sexta  (kora),  the  sixth 
hour— that  is,  noon]:  the  midday  or  after-dinner  nap. 

SIEUR,  n.  syer  [F.  sieur,  lord  of  the  manor— contracted 
from  seigneur  (see  Seignior)]:  sir;  a  title  of  respect  used  bv 
the  French. 

SIEVE,  n.  sir  [AS.  sife;  Low  Ger.  sere;  But.  zeef;  Ger. 
sieb,  a  sieve:  Icel.  sef;  Dan.  sir,  sedge  or  rush— the  sieve 
having  been  originally  made  of  rushes]:  a  utensil,  generally 
in  shape  like  the  head  of  a  drum,  covered  with  hair  or  a 
material  with  open  meshes,  for  separating  flour  from  bran, 
or  the  smaller  particles  of  anything  from  the  large;  a  bolter’; 
a  basket  used  as  a  measure. 


SIEVES. 

SIEVES,  se-yes',  Emmanuel  Joseph,  Comte  :  prominent 
figure,  as  the  Abbe  S.,  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution:  1748,  May  3 — 1836,  June  20;  b.  Frejus.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris  with  a  view  to  his  entering 
the  priesthood,  and  obtained  the  appointment  at  Treguier, 
in  Bretagne  (1775),  whence  1780  he  was  transferred  to  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres,  of  which  diocese  he  became  chancel¬ 
lor  and  vicar-gen.  Pie  had  early  imbibed  extreme  liberal 
opinions  on  all  matters  social  and  political,  which  were 
preparing  the  French  Revolution;  and  when,  1789,  the 
states-geueral  were  summoned,  lie  issued  his  famous  pam¬ 
phlet,  Qu'est-ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat?  This  work,  which 
claimed  for  the  people  political  recognition,  naturally  ob¬ 
tained  immense  popularity  for  its  author,  and  procured  his 
election  as  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris.  Mainly  through 
fiis  urgency  and  influence  it  was  that,  1789,  June  16, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  took  the  decisive  step  of 
constituting  themselves  into  an  independent  body,  and  be¬ 
came  the  national  assembly.  Of  this  body  he  continued 
for  some  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures.  In 
1791  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  then 
convened,  as  member  for  the  dept,  of  Paris.  By  this 
•  lime,  however,  he  had  sunk  from  his  first  pre-eminence; 
holder  and  fiercer  spirits  had  passed  him  in  the  race  for 
power  and  popularity,  and  where  he  had  once  led,  he  now 
’reluctantly  followed.  In  the  convention  of  1792,  to 
which  he  was  elected  as  deputy  of  the  dept,  of  La  Sarthe, 
he  prudently  refrained  from  active  participation  in  the  de¬ 
bates,  and  at  the  king’s  trial  he  recorded  , a  silent  vote. 
While  Robespierre  and  his  party  were  in  power,  he  con¬ 
sulted  his  safety  by  retiring  from  Paris.  When  afterward 
asked  what  he  had  done  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he 
quietly  replied:  J’ai  vecu  (‘  I  have  lived  ’).  On  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  he  returned  to  his  post  in  the  convention, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  new  committee  of  public 
safety.  He  was  engaged  chiefly  in  the  department  of 
foreign  policy,  and  went  as  ambassador  to  Holland  and 
Berlin  successively  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  directory  1799,  and,  among  other 
reactionary  measures,  he  succeeded  in  closing  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jacobin  Club.  Perceiving  that  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment  was  on  no  other  terms  possible,  he  became  anxious 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  powerful  military 
leader,  particularly  as  he  was  ambitious  above  all  things  of 
giving  France  a  ‘  constitution  ’  (of  which  he  had  drawn  up 
one  or  several);  and  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Eo-ypt,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  him,  whose  result 
was  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire  (1*99,  Nov.  9),  and 
the  institution  of  the  consulate— S.,  Napoleon,  and  Roger 
Ducos  being  the  three  first  consuls.  Speedily,  however, 
S.  discovered  in  his  new  ally  his  master.  As  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power  in  the  new  constitution  to  be  formed, 
h^  and  Napoleon  differed  irreconcilably;  the  man  of  bayo¬ 
nets  was  the  stronger;'  S.’s  political  nostrums  never  got 
beyond  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written;  and  finally, 
In  disgust  at  his  subordinate  position,  S.  tnrew  up  his 
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SIFT — SIGEL. 

place  in  the  govt.  As  a  reward  of  his  services,  he  re¬ 
ceived  on  his  retirement  600,000  francs  and  the  estate  of 
Crosne,  afterward  exchanged  for  a  splendid  hotel  in  Paris 
and  the  lands  of  Fainanderie,  in  the  park  of  Versailles. 
Also  the  title  Count  was  conferred  on  him.  Subsequently 
the  presidency  of  the  senate  was  offered  him,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  it,  and  never  afterward  concerned  himself  in  public 
affairs.  Banished  at  the  Restoration,  he  did  not  return  to 
France  till  after  the  revolution  of  1830;  and  died  in  Paris. 
Mignet’s  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  contains  a  description  of 
S.’s  proposed  constitution;  and  under  the  title  Theorie 
Constitutionelle  of  S.,  and  Constitution  de  V An  VIII.,  M. 
Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe)  pub.  (Par.  1836)  fr^m  S.’s  own 
Memoir es  inedits  a  more  detailed  account. 

SIFT,  v.  sift  [see  Sieve]:  to  separate  by  shaking  a  sieve; 
to  pass  through  a  sieve;  to  examine  minutely  or  critically. 
Sifting,  imp.:  N.  act  of  one  who  sifts  or  uses  a  sieve. 
Sift'ed,  pp.  Sift  er,  n.  -er,  he  or  that  which  sifts.  Sift'- 
ings,  n.  plu.  the  dust  and  smaller  particles  separated  from 
a  commodity,  as  tea-siftings. 

SIGAULTIAN,  a.  si-gol'shi-an  [from  Sigault,  a  French 
surgeon  who  first  performed  the  operation]:  applied  to  the 
surgical  operation  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in 
cases  of  impracticable  labor. 

SIGEL,  seghel,  Franz:  soldier:  born  Sinsheim,  Baden, 
1824,  Nov.  18.  He  graduated  from  the  Carlsruhe  milit. 
school  1843,  entered  the  army,  and  had  reached  the  rank  of 
lieut.  1847,  when  he  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  and  resigned 
his  commission  with  the  intention  of  studying  law  at 
Heidelberg,  but  1848  joined  an  unsuccessful  rebellion 
against  the  govt.,  and  had  to  flee  from  the  country.  He 
returned  to  engage  in  another  insurrection  1849,  was 
appointed  minister  of  war,  and  became  chief  commander 
of  the  revolutionary  forces.  When  the  provisional  govt, 
was  overthrown,  he  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  but  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  that  country  1851.  After  living  in  England 
about  a  year,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in 
teaching  and  in  literary  work.  He  removed  to  St.  Louis 
1858  to  teach  in  the  German  Institute,  became  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  was  connected  with  a  mil¬ 
itary  journal.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  he  organ¬ 
ized  troops  for  the  Union  army,  was  commissioned  col., 
rendered  efficient  service  in  Mo.  and  Ark.,  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  forces  in  Va.  1862,  in  Penn.  1863,  and  of  the 
dept,  of  W.  Va.  1864.  He  was  appointed  brig.gen.  1861, 
May  17;  maj.gen.  1862,  Mar.  21;  and  resigned  from  the 
army  1865,  May  4.  He  was  register  of  New  York  1871-74, 
pension  agt.  in  that  city  1886-89.  He  died  1902,  Aug.  21. 


SIGH-SIGHT. 

SIGH,  n.  si  [AS.  sican ;  Sw.  sucka ;  Dan.  sukke ;  W. 
if) to,  to  sigh  or  sob:  Ger.  seufzen;  Low  Ger.  suchten ,  to 
sigh:  Scot,  souch,  tho  sound  of  the  wind,  or  of  one  breath¬ 
ing  heavily:  imitative  words]:  a  deep,  long-drawn,  and 
audible  respiration,  as  in  grief  or  pain:  V.  to  express  by 
sighs;  to  inhale  and  respire  a  long  breath  audibly,  as  in  grief 
or  pain;  to  grieve.  Sigh'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  taking  a 
long  and  audible  breath;  expression  of  grief.  Sighing  is 
nothing  more  than  a  very  long-drawn  inspiration,  in  which 
a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual  is  made  to  enter  the 
lungs.  This  is  continually  taking  place  to  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks  that  it  occurs  particularly 
when  the  attention  is  released  after  having  been  fixed  on  an 
object  which  has  strongly  excited  it  and  tiius  has  prevented 
the  person  from  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary 
movements  of  respiration.  Hence  this  action  is  often  a 
simple  result  of  deficient  aeration;  while  in  other  cases  it  is 
excited  by  a  depressed  state  of  the  feelings.  Sighed,  pp. 
sld.  Sigh'ingly,  ad.  -II. 

SIGHT,  n.  sit  [AS.  gesiht;  Dan.  sigte;  Sw.  sigt,  signt: 
Ger.  sehen ,  to  view]:  act  or  faculty  of  seeing;  perception  of 
objects  by  the  eye  (see  Sight,  Defects  of):  view;  a  being 
-  within  the  limits  of  vision;  that  which  is  beheld;  a  specta¬ 
cle;  a  show;  knowledge  from  seeiug;  a  small  aperture 
through  which  a  thing  is  seen,  as  the  eye-piece  of  a  quad¬ 
rant;  a  small  piece  of  metal  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to 
guide  the  eye  in  taking  aim  (see  Gunnery):  in  OE.,  a  large 
number;  a  multitude:  V.  to  look  at  through  a  sight;  to  see 
accurately;  to  gain  the  proper  elevation  and  direction  to  by 
means  of  a  sight;  in  nautical  language ,  to  come  in  sight  of. 
SightTng,  imp.  Sight'ed,  a.  seeing  in  a  particular  way, 
as  near -sighted.  Sight'less,  a.  -les,  wanting  sight;  blind; 
in  OE.,  offensive  to  the  eye;  unpleasant  to  look  at;  invisi¬ 
ble.  Sight  lessly,  ad.  -U.  Sight  lessness,  n.  -nes,  the 
state  of  being  sightless;  want  of  sight.  Sight  ly,  a.  - It , 
pleasing  to  the  eye;  comely.  Sight  liness,  n.  -ll-nes,  the 
state  of  being  sightly;  comeliness.  To  come  in  sight,  to 
obtain  a  view  of,  as  land.  At  sight,  when  presented,  and 
After  sight,  when  the  time  mentioned  has  expired,  said 
of  commercial  bills  and  notes  of  exchange.  Sight-seeing, 
a.  given  to  seeing  sights:  N.  the  act  of  seeing  sights;  eager¬ 
ness  for  seeing  novelties  or  curiosities.  Sight-seer,  one 
given  to  seeing  sights. — Syn.  of  ‘sight,  n.’:  view;  vision; 
show;  spectacle;  exhibition;  representation;  notice;  knowl¬ 
edge;  eye. 

SIG  HT,  Defects  of:  impairments  of  the  optical  appara¬ 
tus:  only  such  impairments  are  considered  here  as  are  due 
to  some  known  or  unknown  peculiarity  of  the  optical  ap¬ 
paratus  (including  the  optic  nerve)  not  dependent  on  disease 
— viz  ,  short-sight,  long-sight ,  double  vision,  color-blindness , 
and  night-blindness.— Sue  Eye,  Diseases  of  the. 

Short-sight,  near-sight,  or  myopia  [from  Gr.  words  myi 5, 
I  close;  bps,  the  eye],  is  often  popularly  confounded  with 
dim  or  weak  sight;  but,  in  reality,  short-sight  applies  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  range  and  not  to  the  power  of  sight,  and  a 
short-sighted  nerson  may  possess  theacutest  power  of  vision 
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for  near  objects.  In  this  affection,  the  rays  which  ought 
to  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  converge  to  a  point 
more  or  less  in  front  of  it.  The  cause  of  this  defect  prob¬ 
ably  differs  in  different  persons.  It  may  arise  from  over¬ 
convexity  of  the  cornea  or  the  lens,  from  undue  density  or 
abundance  of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  or  from  an  imperfect 
power  of  the  eye  to  adjust  itself  to  objects  at  various  dis¬ 
tances,  or  from  an  elongation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
eye:  this  last  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  myopia. 
The  distance  at  which  objects  are  perceived  most  distinctly 
by  the  perfectly  normal  eye  ranges  from  16  to  20  inches; 
an  eye  which  cannot  perceive  objects  distinctly  beyond  10 
inches  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  short-sighted;  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  the  point  of  distinct  vision  may  be  three,  two, 
or  even  only  one  inch  from  the  eye.  Short-sight  is 
strongly  hereditary:  it  seldom  appears  before  the  age  of  7, 
after  25  years  it  seldom  advances;  but  sometimes  it  does  ad¬ 
vance  till  at  the  age  of  50  or  earlier  the  power  of  vision  is 
utterly  lost,  whether  through  separation  of  the  choroid, 
from  effusion  of  the  blood,  or  from  atrophy  and  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  yellow  spot.  As  a  general  rule,  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  are  much  more  liable  to  it  than  persons  living  in 
the  country,  and  students  and  literary  men  are  the  most 
liable  of  all.  While  in  the  foot-guards  (Brit,  army),  con¬ 
sisting  of  nearly  10,000  men,  not  half-a  dozen  men  have 
been  discharged,  nor  have  a  dozen  recruits  been  rejected, 
on  account  of  this  imperfection  during  20  years,  in  one 
college  at  Oxford,  of  127  students,  32  were  short  sighted 
(or  myopes)  (Donders,  On  the  Accommodation  and  Re¬ 
fraction  of  the  Eye,  London,  1864,  p.  342).  The  frequency 
of  this  affection  in  the  cultivated  ranks  points  directly  to 
its  principal  cause — tension  of  the  eyes  for  near  objects. 
An  investigation  made  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  Munich 
(1891)  shows  that,  of  every  thousand  boys  in  the  1st  or 
elementary  class  of  the  Munich  schools,  36  are  short-sighted; 
in  the  2d  class,  49;  in  the  3d,  70;  in  the  4th,  94;  in  the  5th, 
108;  in  the  6th,  104;  in  the  7th  and  last,  108.  In  the  case 
of  girls,  the  increase  is  from  37  to  119.  The  myopia  de¬ 
pending,  as  Donders  believes,  on  prolongation  of  the  visual 
axis,  this  eminent  physiologist  inquires:  ‘How  is  this  pro¬ 
longation  to  be  explained?  Three  factors  may  here  come 
under  observation:  1.  Pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the  eye¬ 
ball  in  strong  convergence  of  the  visual  axes;  2.  Increased 
pressure  of  the  fluids  resulting  from  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the. eyes  in  the  stooping  position;  3.  Congestive  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  base  of  the  eye,  which,  leading  to  softening, 
give  rise  to  extension  of  the  membranes.  That  in  increased 
pressure  the  extension  occurs  principally  at  the  posterior 
pole  is  explained  by  the  want  of  support  from  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  at  that  part.  Now,  in  connection  with  the 
causes  mentioned,  the  injurious  effect  of  fine  work  is,  by 
imperfect  illumination,  still  more  increased;  for  thus  it  is 
rendered  necessary  that  the  work  be  brought  closer  to  the 
eyes,  and  that  the  stooping  position  of  the  head,  particu¬ 
larly  in  reading  and  writing,  be>also  increased.  Hence  it 
is  tnat  in  schools  where,  by  bad  light,  the  pupils  read  bad 
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print  in  the  evening,  or  write  with  pale  ink,  the  foundation 
of  mj'opia  is  mainly  laid.  On  the  contrary,  in  watch¬ 
makers,  although  they  sit  the  whole  day  with  a  magnifying- 
glass  in  one  eye,  we  observe  no  development  of  myopia, 
undoubtedly  because  they  fix  their  work  only  with  one  eye, 
and  therefore  converge  but  little,  and  because  they  usually 
avoid  a  very  stooping  position.’ — Op.  cit.,  343,  344. 

In  the  treatment  of  myopia,  the  principal  objects  are:  1. 
To  prevent  its  further  development  and  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  disturbances;  and  2.  By  means  of  suitable 
glasses  to  render  the  use  of  the  myopic  eye  easier  and 
safer. 

1.  To  effect,  if  possible,  the  first  object,  the  patient  must 
look  much  at  a  distance;  but  as  we  cannot  absolutely  for¬ 
bid  his  looking  at  near  objects,  spectacles  must  be  provided 
which  render  vision  distinct  at  from  16  to  18  iuches.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  desirable  that  at  intervals  of  a  half-hour  work 
should  be  discontinued  for  a  couple  of  minutes;  and  no 
working  in  a  stooping  position  should  be  permitted.  The 
patient  should  read  with  the  book  in  the  hand,  and  in 
writing  should  use  a  high  and  sloping  desk. 

2.  The  optical  remedy  for  short-sight  obviously  consists 
in  concave  glasses  of  a  focus  suited  to  the  individual  case. 
At  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  that  glasses  with  a  con¬ 
cavity  exactly  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  defect  in  the  eye 
would  always  suffice;  and  when  the  glasses  are  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  distant  vision  (for  example,  in  the  double  eye¬ 
glass,  which  is  only  at  intervals  held  before  the  eye),  or 
when  the  affection  is  slight,  and  the  eye  is  otherwise 
healthy,  perfect  neutralization  is  admissible;  but  in  a  given 
case  so  many  circumstances  may  forbid  the  complete  neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  myopia,  that  an  oculist  of  reputation 
should  always,  if  possible,  be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of 
spectacles.  Glasses  injudiciously  selected  usually  aggra¬ 
vate  the  evil  that  they  are  intended  to  remedy. 

Long-sight ,  hypermetropia,  ox  presbyopia,  is  produced  by 
parallel  rays  that  enter  the  eye  meeting  in  a  point  behind 
the  retina:  it  is  a  condition  usually  attending  advanced 
years  (hence  the  name,  from  presbits,  old  person,  and  ops). 
It  is  in  most  cases  due  to  shortening  of  the  axis  of  the  eye; 
but  sometimes  to  absence  of  the  lens.  Ip  this  state,  the 
nearest  point  of  distinct  binocular  vision  is  about  8  inches 
(or  double  the  ordinary  distance)  from  the  eye.  This  con¬ 
dition,  which  is  as  natural  a  concomitant  of  advanced  life 
as  gray  hairs  or  wrinkles,  is  occasionally  met  in  young 
persons:  in  these  cases,  it  generally  arises  from  intestinal 
irritation,  and  may  be  a  precursor  of  amaurosis;  hence 
such  cases  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  ordinary 
presbyopia,  the  defect  is  at  once  remedied  by  the  use  of 
glasses  of  low  convex  power,  as  of  30  or  24  inches  focus, 
which  should,  however,  be  worn  only  during,  reading  and 
writing,  and  not  constantly.  Although  the  improper  use 
of  convex  glasses  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  the  incon¬ 
siderate  use  of  concave  glasses,  the  advice  of  a  good  oculist 
regarding  the  choice  of  spectacles  is  well  worth  his  fee.. 

J)ouble  vision,  or  diplopia,  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may  arise 
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from  lack  of  harmony  in  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes, 
the  vision  of  each  eye  singly  being  perfect;  or  there  may 
be  double  vision  with  one  eye  only.  The  first  form  may 
occur  (1)  in  cases  of  squinting,  or  (2)  in  cases  of  paralysis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  fn  cases  of 
Bquintiug  (q.v.),  the  vision  of  the  most  distorted  eye  is 
almost  always  imperfect;  and  it  is  well  known  that  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  two  retinae  are  similar  in  kind  but  dis¬ 
similar  in  form.  The  mind  takes  cognizance  only  of 
the  former;  so  that  a  person  with  a  bad  squiut  sees  objects 
with  the  sound  eye  only.  But  if  the  sight  of  both  eyes  is 
nearly  equal,  as  often  is  the  case  when  the  squint  is  not 
very  well  marked,  double  vision  results  whenever  both 
eyes  are  employed  together,  in  consequence  of  images  of 
nearly  equal  intensity  falling  on  non-corresponding  parts  of 
the  two  retinas.  This  variety  of  double  vision,  although 
annoying,  is  perfectly  harmless.  When  double  vision 
arises  from  muscular  paralysis,  disease  of  the  brain  of  a 
serious  nature  is  to  be  apprehended,  though  the  affection 
sometimes  appears  to  arise  from  exposure  to  cold.  The 
second  form  of  double  vision — viz.,  double  vision  with  a 
single  eye — is  a  much  more  rare  affection  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  one,  and  depends  upon  some  irregular  refraction  of  the 
cornea  or  lens. 

For  color-blindness,  see  that  title. 

Night-blindness ,  or  hemeralopia  (Gr.,  signifying  ‘day- 
sight  ’),  is  a  peculiar  form  of  intermittent  blindness,  the 
subjects  of  which  see  perfectly  with  an  ordinary  light,  but 
become  entirely  and  almost  instantaneously  blind  as  soon 
as  twilight  commences.  It  is  rare  except  in  tropical 
regions.  The  most  probable  cause  is  exhaustion  of  the 
power  of  the  retina  from  over-excitement  by  excessive 
light,  so  that  this  organ  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  weaker  stimulating  action  of  twilight  or  moon¬ 
light:  other  causes  are  scurvy,  aud  (it  is  said)  even  sleeping 
in  moonlight.  All  that  suggests  itself  in  the  way  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  protect  the  eyes  from  strong  light  during  the 
day,  and  to  prescribe  quinine  and  a  nourishing  mixed 
diet. 

Snow  blindness  must  be  regarded  as  an  allied  affection  to 
the  preceding.  See  Vision. 

SIGILLARIA,  n.  sij'll-ld'rl-a  [L.  sigilla,  little  figures  or 
images— from  signum,  a  mark,  an  image:  It.  sigillo,  a  seal]: 
genus  of  fossil  plants,  important  because  of  their  singular 
structure  and  their  remarkable  abundance  in  the  coal- 
measures.  They  seem  to  have  contributed  more  than  any 
other  genus  of  woody  plants  to  the  formation  of  coal.  The 
roots  of  S.  are  found  preserved  in  the  shale  which  forms 
the  floor  of  all  coal-seams.  These  roots  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  distinct  plants,  and  have  received  the 
generic  name  Stigmaria:  the  notion  formerly  accepted 
regarding  them  was  that  they  were  fleshy  water-plants, 
with  numerous  linear  leaves,  articulated  to  the  stem  by 
papillae,  which  were  buried  in  deep  cylindrical  hollows  in 
the  stem.  Brongniart  first  suspected  that  they  were  roots, 
aud  Dr.  Charles  Thomas  Jackson  of  Boston,  aud  Binney’ 
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placeci  the  question  beyond  doubt  by  discovering  a  speci¬ 
men  in  which  the  trunk  of  a  S.  rose  from  the  crown  of  a 
Stigmaria.  Several  observers  have  subsequently  seen 
these  fossils  also  in  actual  contact;  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  the  Stigmarias  were  under-ground  stems.  The 
stems  of  S.  are  abundant  in  the  coal-beds.  They  are 
marked  by  parallel  longitudinal  tiutings  and  regular  scars 
formed  by  the  bases  of  the  leaf -stalks,  which  had  fallen  off. 
They  are  known  to  have  attained  a  height  of  70  ft.  a.^d  a 
diameter  of  5  ft.  The  stem  rose  without  branching  till 
near  the  summit,  when  it  branched  several  times  dichoto- 
mously.  The  proportion  of  woody  matter  to  cellular 
tissue  in  the  stem  was  very  small.  The  woody  fibre  is 


Trunk  of  Sigillaria  rising  from  the  Stigmaria  Roots 
(E.  W.  Binney). 


characterized  by  abundance  of  scalariform  vessels,  similar 
to  those  in  Lepidodendron  and  in  the  recent  vascular 
Cryptogamia.  The  stem  is  seldom  found  preserved  so  as 
Ho  exhibit  any  structure,  or  even  its  cylindrical  form;  it 
generally  occurs  as  a  double  layer  of  coal,  showing  on  the 
outer  surfaces  the  scars  produced  by  the  bases  of  the  leaf¬ 
stalks.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  these  scars  have 
been  used  to  distinguish  the  species.  Its  affinities  are 
probably  near  to  Lepidodendron,  and  some  of  the  numerous 
fragments  which  have  been  referred  to  this  genus  may 
really  be  the  branches  of  Sigillaria.  It  has  been  restored  as 
a  huge  Lycopodium,  and  some  of  those  fruits  which,  under 
the  names  of  Lepidostrobus  and  Flemingiies,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Brown,  Hooker,  and  Carruthers,  doubtless 
belong  to  it. — The  term  S.  is  aplied  also  to  small  images  or 
ornaments  made  in  a  mold. 

SIGISMUND,  slj'is-miind,  Emperor  of  Germany: 
(reigned  1411-37)  d.  1437;  son  of  Emperor  Karl  IV.  He 
was  well  educated;  and  having  married  Maria  of  Anjou, 
on  her  accession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  he  became  chief 
administrator  of  that  kingdom.  The  death  of  his  wife 
1392  made  him  king  of  Hungary;  and  at  the  head  of  an 
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army  of  more  than  100,000  Hungarians,  Frenoh,  Germans, 
and  Poles,  he  attempted  to  relieve  the  Byzantine  empire 
from  the  fierce  Turks,  but  was  terribly  defeated  at  Nicop- 
olis,  1396,  Sep.  28.  On  his  return  to  Hungary,  he  found 
on  the  throne  a  new  monarch,  Ladislas  of  Naples,  who 
imprisoned  him  (1401);  but  through  the  good  offices  of  his 
elder  brother,  Wenceslas,  he  was  freed,  and  obtained  the 
throne  (1402),  rewarding  his  elder  brother  by  snatching 
from  him  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In  1410  he  was  elected 
emperor,  on  the  death  of  Rupert,  but  was  not  fully  recog¬ 
nized  till  1411.  The  important  events  of  his  reign  were 
ecclesiastical.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance, 
which  he  had  prevailed  upon  Pope  John  XXIII.  to  hold  for 
the  purpose  of  puttiug  an  end  to  the  Hussite  and  other 
schisms.  He  contented  himself  with  protesting  against 
the  violation  of  the  imperial  safe-conduct  which  had  been 
given  to  Huss;  and  ultimately  consented  to  his  judicial 
murder,  for  the  purpose,  as  his  apologists  say,  of  concili¬ 
ating  the  council,  and  so  settling  the  disputes  concerning 
the  papacy.  This  atrocious  act  enraged  the  Bohemians, 
and  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  after  his 
brother’s  death  was  opposed  by  the  Hussites,  who  were 
now  in  insurrection;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  con¬ 
quer  them,  he  confined  himself  to  the  defense  of  Hungary 
against  the  Turks,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near 
Nissa  (1419).  For  ten  years  afterward  he  left  Germany 
much  to  the  guidance  of  its  self-willed  petty  rulers,  who 
speedily  brought  the  country  into  such  a  deplorable  state 
that  they  were  glad  to  beseech  S.  to  return  to  the  helm  of 
affairs— which  he  did,  but  with  little  good  effect.  He  ob¬ 
tained,  by  concessions  to  the  Calixtines  (q.v.),  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  1436;  but  on  coming  to  the  throne,  he  gradually 
withdrew  these  concessions;  which  provoked  such  discon¬ 
tent  that  only  his  death  averted  a  civil  war.  S.  had  in¬ 
telligence  and  political  talents,  but  these  were  neutralized 
by  his  impetuosity,  indecision,  selfishness,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  avarice;  and  his  well-meaning  endeavors  after  peace 
and  improvement  ended  in  nothing.  Carlyle  distinguishes 
S.  by  the  epithet  Supra  Grammaticam,  in  allusion  to  his 
answer  to  a  cardinal  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  who 
ventured  to  correct  his  majesty’s  grammar — ‘  I  am  the 
Roman  king,  and  above  grammar.’ 

SIG'ISMUND,  the  Great,  King  of  Poland;  1467-1548, 
Apr.  1  (reigned  1506-48);  b.  Kozienice;  youngest  son  of 
Casimir  IV.  He  was  chosen  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania 
1506,  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  Dec.  8. 
The  affairs  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  in  a  sad  condi¬ 
tion;  the  s.  portions  of  the  couutry  reduced  almost  to  a 
desert  by  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars,  while  the  e.  was 
continually  in  dread  of  the  Russians,  who  had  become  an 
independent,  united,  and  powerful  monarchy.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  invaded  Lithuania,  and  conquered  some  provinces; 
but  S  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  them  at  Orsza,  on  the 
Dnieper,  1508,  July  14.  Bogdan.  Prince  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  now  invaded  the  s.  provinces,  as  that  semi-bar¬ 
barous  race  had  been  accustomed  to  do  without  hindrance; 
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b\u  ue  was  so  decisively  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnies¬ 
ter  that  he  agreed  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  Po¬ 
land.  Disregarding  the  suggestions  of  the  pope  to  head  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  S.  1512  taught  the  Tartars, 
through  his  gen.,  Ostrogski,  a  forcible  lesson  agaiust  ag¬ 
gressive  practices  which  cost  them  27,000  meu,  and 
assured  the  tranquillity  of  his  frontier  for  a  long  period. 
His  alliance  1513  with  Stephen  Zapoli,  voyvode  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  whose  daughter  Barbara  he  married,  alarmed 
Emperor  Maximilian,  who  incited  the  Russians  to  resume 
their  aggressions,  which  that  ill-advised  nation  cheerfully 
agreed  to  do,  paying  dearly  for  their  rashness,  for  their 
army  of  80,000,  which  had  invaded  Lithuania,  was  met 
and  cut  to  pieces  1514,  Sep.  8,  by  Ostrogski  with  32,000 
men,  at  Orsza,  leaving  its  standards,  cannons,  and  other 
arms,  2  generals,  37  princes,  6,000  prisoners,  and  30,000 
dead  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Subsequent  in¬ 
vasions  of  Moscovites  and  Tartars  were  repelled  as  before, 
and  a  rebellion  of  the  Walachs  was  punished  by  numerous 
defeats,  chief  of  which  was  that  of  Obertyn  (1531).  The 
insolence  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  invading  Polish  Prussia, 
was  effectually  chastised  by  S. ,  who  defeated  their  Grand 
Master  Albert,  his  own  nephew,  in  two  great  battles,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  knights  were  assisted  by  the  Danes 
(1520).  In  1525  he  agreed  to  confer  on  Albert  the  title 
Duke  of  Prussia  (now  kuown  as  East  Prussia),  on  con¬ 
dition  of  fealty  and  homage:  the  dukes  of  Prussia  con¬ 
tinued  vassals  of  the  Polish  crown  till  1657.  In  1526  S. 
alone  of  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  lent  aid  toHungary 
against  the  formidable  array  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
and  a  numerous  force  of  Polish  cavaliers  fought  bravely  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Mohacz  (1526).  The  only  other  impor¬ 
tant  event  of  S.’s  reign  was  the  introduction  and  extension 
of  Lutheranism  in  Poland — which  S  did  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent,  only  taking  precautions,  sometimes  severe,  against 
its  affecting  the  civil  aud  political  condition  of  the  country. 
It  is  told  of  him  that,  when  John  Eck  exhorted  him  to 
take  severe  measures  with  the  Lutherans,  whom  he  com¬ 
pared  to  goats  among  the  sheep  (‘the  faithful  Catholics’), 
S.  replied  that  he  was  desirous  of  being  ‘  king  of  goats  as 
well  as  king  of  sheep.’  After  a  long  and  glorious  reign, 
S  died  at  Cracow,  leaving  the  character  of  a  just,  wise, 
and  magnanimous  prince,  who  had  restored  to  his  country 
its  ancient  prosperity,  and  had  raised  it  from  the  very  feet 
of  its  enemies  to  a  commanding  power  over  them. 

SIGLA,  n.  plu.  stg'la  [L.]:  the  signs,  characters,  abbre¬ 
viations,  or  letters  used  for  words  in  ancient  manuscripts, 
printing,  coins,  medals,  aud  the  like. 

SIGMA,  n.  sig'ma  [the  Greek  letter  2  or  ?]:  the  Greek 
letter  =  Eng.  S.  Sig'moid,  a.  -moyd,  or  Sigmoid' al,  a. 
- moyd’al  [Gr.  svima,  the  letter  S,  and  eidos,  a  form]:  curved 
like  the  Greek  2;  in  anat.,  applied  to  several  structures  in 
the  body,  from  their  shape;  in  hot.,  curved  in  two  directions 
like  the  letter  S,  or  the  Greek  2.  Sigmate,  v.  s ig'mdt,  to 
increase  by  adding  the  letter  sigma. 


SIGMAIUNGEN— SIGNAL. 

SIG’MARINGEN.  see  Hohenzollern. 

SIGN,  n.  sin  [F.  signe,  a  sign,  a  signature — from  L. 
lignum,  a  mark],  that  by  which  a  thing  is  known,  a  token, 
a  wonder;  a  miracle;  a  symbol;  a  gesture  instead  of  words; 
any  significant  mark;  something  intended  to  serve  as  a 
proof  or  type;  indication;  a  picture  or  symbol  set  up  on  a 
house  to  show  the  tenant’s  occupation;  a  visible  representa¬ 
tion;  in  astron.,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic;  in  alg.,  a 
character  or  symbol  indicating  the  relation  between  quanti¬ 
ties;  in  med.,  anything  by  which  the  presence  of  disease  is 
made  kn^wn:  V.  to  attach  one’s  name  to;  to  ratify  by  sig¬ 
nature  or  seal;  to  indicate  by  a  sign;  in  OE.,  to  be  a  sign 
or  omen.  Sign'ing,  imp.:  N.  act  of  one  who  signs  or 
affixes  a  signature  (see  Signing,  Sealing,  and  Delivery). 
Signed,  pp.  sind.  Sign'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  signs.  Sign¬ 
board,  a  board  hung  up  with  painted  designs  to  indicate  a 
man’s  calling.  Sign-manual,  signature  in  handwriting, 
authenticating  a  document.  Sign  manual,  Royal,  super¬ 
scription  or  subscription  of  the  sovereign,  which  in  Britain 
must  be  adhibited  to  all  writs  which  have  to  pass  the  privy 
seal  or  great  seal.  The  sign-manual,  in  practice,  consists 
but  of  the  initial  of  the  sovereign’s  name,  with  the  letter  R 
added,  for  E  x  or  Regina.  Sign-post,  a  post  or  pillar  on 
which  a  sign  is  hung.  Signs  of  the  times,  occurrences 
which  indicate  coming  events.  Signs  of  the  zodiac, 
Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio, 
Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  each  of  which 
see.  Natural  signs,  pantomimic  and  other  easily  under¬ 
stood  signs  to  represent  things. — Syn.  of  ‘  sign,  n.’:  token; 
emblem;  wonder;  miracle;  prodigy;  monument;  memo* 
rial;  constellation;  uote;  mark;  symbol;  representation;  de¬ 
vice;  symptom;  indication;  type;  omen;  prognostic;  pres¬ 
age;  manifestation. 

SIGNAL,  n.  signal  [F.  signal,  a  signal— from  mid.  L. 
signale— from  L.  signum,  a  sign]:  anything  employed  to 
attract  the  eye  or  ear  of  others  at  a  distance;  notice  given  by 
a  sign  (see  Signals):  in  OE.,  token:  Adj.  distinguished 
from  what  is  ordinary;  memorable;  notable:  V.  to  convey 
by  signals.  Signalling,  imp.  Sig  nalled,  pp.  -ndld, 
Sig'nals,  n.  plu.  -ndlz,  a  system  of  signs  or  tokens  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  eye,  as  flags,  boards,  lights,  etc.,  for  es¬ 
tablishing  communications  at  distances  (see  below) — now 
generally  superseded  on  land  by  the  electric  Telegraph 
(q.v.).  Sig'nally,  ad.  -II,  eminently;  remarkably.  Sig'- 
Nalize,  v.  - ndl-lz ,  to  make  remarkable;  to  render  distin¬ 
guished  above  what  is  common.  Sig'nalizing,  imp.  Sig'- 
nalized,  pp.  -Izd.  Signal-fire,  a  fire  intended  for  a 
•signal.  Signalman,  a  man  who  has  the  charge  of  a  signal 
or  set  of  signals.  Signal  post  or  staff,  a  long  pole  upon 
which  a  flag  or  pendant  may  be  displayed  for  conveying 
signals. — Syn.  of  ‘signal,  a.’:  remarkable;  memorable; 
notable;  conspicuous;  eminent;  extraordinary. 


SIGNALS. 

SIGNALS.  means  of  rapidly  transmitting  intelli¬ 
gence  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  by  the  agency  of  sight 
or  hearing.  Incomparably  the  most  powerful  medium  yet 
known  for  this  purpose  is  the  electric  current:  see  Tele¬ 
graph.  Sound-S,  have  obviously  but  a  short  circuit. 
The  electric  current  requires  fixed  apparatus  establishing 
an  actual  communication  between  the  two  points,  and  is 
therefore  inapplicable  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  ships  inter¬ 
changing  S  with  one  another  or  with  the  shore;  and, 
except  under  unusual  circumstances,  it  has  not  been  found 
applicable  to  armies  maneuvering  in  the  held.  For  these 
purposes,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  extends,  S.  by  sight 
or  sound  must  be  the  resort.  For  railway-S. ,  see  below, 
also  Railroads. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  elaborated  a  system  of  night 
S.  by  torches  for  military  purposes;  but  in  naval  affairs  the 
ships  sailed  so  close  together  that  orders  could  be  com¬ 
municated  by  word  of  mouth,  while  the  turning  of  a  shield 
from  right  to  left  sufficed  as  sailing  directions  to  the 
several  lines.  In  modern  times,  signalling  between  ships 
has  become  indispensable;  but  there  is  probably  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  practical  science  in  which  progress  has  been 
slower,  and  every  so-called  system  has  been  distinctly 
lacking  in  system.  In  the  time  of  James  II.,  a  signal 
could  be  expressed  only  by  flags,  in  confusing  number, 
hung  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  c.  the  system  had  been  adopted  of  hanging  a 
number  of  flags  under  one  another,  each  symbol  or  com¬ 
bination  having  an  arbitrary  conventional  meaning  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Alterations  in  the  specific  flags  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  essentially  this  is  the  system 
now  in  naval  use.  The  flags  are  either  square,  triangular 
of  the  same  length,  or  pendants  pointed  and  longer. 
These  are  black,  white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  (in  the 
Austrian  service  alone  green  is  added),  in  mass  or  in  com¬ 
bination.  Specimens  o"f  the  flags  in  use  in  the  present 
naval  code  are  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  signal-men  find, 
however,  that  at  a  distance  blue,  red,  and  black  are  not 
readily  distinguishable,  nor  yellow  from  white.  It  has 


consequently  been  the  recent  tendency  to  reduce  all  the 
signs  to  black  and  white,  singly  or  in  combination,  trusting 
to  shape  for  different  signals. 

There  are,  however,  disadvantages  attending  flags  In 
a  still  day,  they  are  difficult  to  read;  or  the  wind  may  so 
blow  that  they  are  seen  only  end  on.  At  sea.  the  motion 
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of  a  ship  will  generally  neutralize  these  drawbacks;  Luii 
the  case  is  otherwise  on  shore,  and  it  may  consequently 
occur  that  the  ship  can  communicate  to  the  land,  but  can¬ 
not  get  reply.  To  obviate  this,  S.  representing  solid 
figures  are  sometimes  employed.  To  fulfil  their  conditions, 
they  must  appear  the  same  in  whatever  lateral  direction 
seen.  But  this  limits  the  shapes  to  cylinders,  cones,  and 
the  sphere,  or  to  combinations  of  those  figures;  and  as  the 
total  number  of  distinguishable  signs  is  reduced,  signalling 
becomes  reduced  from  the  word-signal  to  the  telegraph. 
This  distinction  should  be  clearly  understood,  as  much  is 
involved  in  it.  A  word-signal,  as  in  the  present  system,  is 
where  the  whole  word  or  message  is  sent  up  at  once,  and 
fiies  simultaneously;  a  telegraph-signal  is  one  in  which  the 
letters  composing  the  word,  or  number  representing  the 
signal,  are  shown  separately,  each  being  removed  before 
another  is  shown.  At  sea,  the  word- system  is  best,  for  it 
involves  no  act  of  memory;  and  memory,  even  from  signal 
to  signal,  is  found  difficult  by  signalmen  in  the  turmoil  of 
storm  or  fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  telegraph-sys¬ 
tem  involves  far  simpler  apparatus,  and  the  changes  can 
be  effected  more  rapidly.  As  regards  the  actual  time  re¬ 
quired  for  a  message,  the  word-system  has  advantage  in  a 
message  short  enough  for  the  whole  to  be  shown  at  one 
time;  otherwise  the  difference  is  not  material.  If  all  ad¬ 
vantages  be  balanced,  probably  the  telegraph-system  will 
eventually  supersede  the  other.  Whether  the  word  or  the 
telegraph  system  be  practiced,  another  question  is,  whether 
to  spell  each  word,  or  to  use  numerals  and  a  code.  Under 
the  latter  principle,  about  14,000  of  the  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  most  commonly  sent  are  arranged  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence  iu  the  signal-book.  With  the  addition  of  1  or  2  re¬ 
peating  symbols,  the  9  numerals  and  0  give  combinations 
4  together  to  this  number.  A  combination  of  figures  is 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  each  expression;  and  the  expression 
is  communicated  by  representing  those  figures  in  their 
proper  order.  With  the  book  of  reference  at  hand,  and 
intelligent  signalmen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior 
rapidity  of  the  ‘  code.’  A  code  has  this  further  advantage, 
that  the  S.  representing  things  and  not  words,  it  can  be  made 
international,  the  same  symbols  lepresenting  the  same  idea 
in  every  language.  It  is  then  necessary  for  universal  signal¬ 
ling  only  that  each  nation  should  concur  in  the  meaning 

to  be  attached  to  the  several 
signs.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
simplification  of  S. ;  the  chief 
object  having  been  so  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  telegraph-system  that. 

Fig.  2.— Semaphore  System.  S.  may  be  made  with  any 

apparatus,  or  without  appa¬ 
ratus  at  all.  To  accomplish  this,  inventors  have  to  a 
great  extent  abjured  color,  and  resorted  to  form  and 
motion.  Among  the  form-telegraphs  there  is  the  principle 
of  the  old  Semaphore  (q.v.),  in  which  each  letter  or  num¬ 
ber  is  shown  by  the  position  of  two  arms,  as  in  fig.  2.  The 
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a:ms  are  heavy  and  involve  mechanism;  besides  which, 
they  are  not  always  clear  on  a  ship  in  motion  beyond  a 
short  distance.  Very  superior  in  visibility  and  simplicity 
is  Iiedl’s  System  of  Cones.  This  consists  of  4  cones  fixed 
to  a  mast.  The  cones  are  collapsable,  and  are  formed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  umbrellas.  Their  usual  condition  is 
shut,  and  they  can  be  held  open  only  while  a  rope  attached 
to  each  is  pulled.  "With  cones  of  8  ft.  base,  signalling  is 
rapid  and  clear  as  far  as  5  m.,  and  the  mast  can  be 
inserted  at  any  place.  The  system  is  very  simple:  each 
cone  represents  a  number,  1,  2,  3,  or  4;  then  1  and  4  shown 
represents  5;  2  and  4,  6;  and  so  on,  as  in  fig.  3.  This  ele¬ 
gant  system  can  be  applied  in  military  or  naval  operations.. 


Fig.  3.— Cone  System. 

But  its  chief  beauty  is,  that  a  person  understanding  it  can 
make  the  same  signals  without  the  cones — e.g.,  if  a  black 
flag  represent  an  open  cone,  and  a  white  flag  a  shut  cone, 
a  ship  with  4  black  and  3  white  flags  can  make  every  signal. 
Again,  the  arm  raised  horizontally  may  represent  the  open 
cone;  against  the  body,  the  shut  cone;  then  two  men 
standing  on  a  cliff  are  as  good  as  any  signal-post — 


.  it  it 

S  Q 

Fig.  4. 

t,ee  fig.  4  Or  if  one  person  only  be  present,  he 
may  represent  an  open  cone  by  raising  his  arm  with  a 
handkerchief  extended,  and  a  shut  cone  by  his  arm  with¬ 
out  the  handkerchief.  He  has  then  only  to  raise  his  arm 
four  times  in  quick  succession,  with  or  without  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  to  make  the  required  signal.  We  have  thus 
arrived  at  a  universal  system  of  the  utmost  simplicity, 
which  in  war,  and  especially  during  invasion,  might  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  if  generally  diffused  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  .  ,  .  . 

It  remains  to  apply  the  same  system  to  night-signals. 

The  old  naval  principle  has  been  to  hang  dingy  lanterns  in 
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various  shapes — triangles,  squares,  crosses,  etc. 
requiring  large  bases  to  be  at  all  visible,  this  lias  been 
found  nearly  useless  by  reason  of  the  motion  of  a  ship. 
Redl’s  system  lias  been  applied  by  hanging  four  lanterns  in 
a  vertical  line  to  represent  the  cones,  and  obscuring  those 
which  corresponded  to  shut  cones.  An  improvement  was 
the  introduction  of  a  red  or  green  light  in  the  middle,  to 
show  the  relative  positions  of  the  four.  The  best  night-S. 
are,  however,  flashing  lights,  as  introduced  by  Col.  Bolton, 
and  more  elaborately  by  Capt.  Colomb  (both  of  the  Brit, 
navy),  and  adopted  in  the  nav}r.  This  signal  consists  of  a 
bright  light,  covered  by  a  shade,  which  shade,  by  mechan¬ 
ism,  can  be  lifted  for  any  given  time,  exposing  the  light 
meanwhile.  A  flash  of  about  half  a  second’s  duration  is 
negative;  a  line  of  1-J  seconds,  positive  Four  exhibitions 
of  the  light  then  represent  a  symbol  as  in  Redl’s  cones.  If 
the  same  nomenclature  be  adopted,  we  should  signal  as 
in  fig.  5.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  system  produces 
results  similar  to  Morse’s  Electric  Telegraph.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  be  within  a  mile  or  so,  and  the  weather  still,  a 
bugle  will  answer  equally  well,  long  and  short  notes  rep¬ 
resenting  the  positive  and  negative  cones. 

S  8 


Fig.  5. 

Heliography  is  now  largely  used  for  military  signalling 
where  there  is  plenty  of  sunshine.  The  heliograph  is 
simply  a  mirror  on  a  stand,  capable  of  being  swung  hori¬ 
zontally  as  well  as  vertically,  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
mirror  to  look  through,  so  as  to  direct  it  accurately,  Two 
trained  sappers  with  heliographs  can  easily  flash  signals  to 
one  another  at  a  distance  of  50  m.,  and  so  communicate 
even  without  the  help  of  a  telescope.  See  Heliotrope — 
Heliostat — Heliograph. 

Automatic  Railway-signals. — The  system  of  auto¬ 
matic  block-signalling  has  been  extensively  introduced  on 
crowded  sections  of  American  railways.  It  involves  the 
use  of  a  pneumatic  system  for  moving  semaphores  placed 
at  the  block  limits.  The  action  of  the  compressed  air  is 
regulated  by  valves  operated  by  electricity.  The  rails  of 
the  road  are  used  as  conductors.  A  copper  wire  is  carried 
across  the  adjoinings,  and  is  secured  by  pins  driven  into 
the  web  of  the  rail.  This  insures  good  connection.  At 
the  end  of  each  block  the  wire  is  omitted,  and  an  insulating 
piece  inserted  between  the  rail-ends.  The  semaphores  are 
fitted  with  counterpoise  weights  which  tend  to  draw  them 
into  the  danger  position.  An  air-cylinder  with  piston  is 
so  connected  to  the  semaphore  as  to  move  it  into  the  safety 
position  when  air  enters.  The  air  is  admitted  to  the  cylin¬ 
der  through  a  valve  actuated  by  a  solenoid  coil,  the  valve- 
stem  acting  as  the  core  of  the  solenoid.  When  a  current  is 
passing,  the  valve  is  held  open.  Included  in  the  system 
are  an  air-compressing  station  with  pipes  leading  to  the 
different  semaphores,  and  line-batteries  actuating  relays, 
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■which  control  local  batteries  for  operating  the  air- valves. 
As  long  as  a  block  is  unoccupied  by  a  train,  the  electric 
current  passes,  holds  the  valve  open,  and  the  air-pressure 
maintains  the  semaphore  in  the  safety  position.  When  an 
engine  comes  upon  the  block  it  connects  the  two  rails  elec¬ 
trically  and  cuts  off  or  ‘  short-circuits’  the  current  so  that 
none  or  very  little  goes  to  the  semaphores.  Consequently 
the  valve  closes,  and  at  the  same  time  an  outlet  is  provided 
for  the  compressed  air  in  the  cylinder.  At  once  the  sema¬ 
phore  is  raised  by  the  counterpoise  weight,  and  shows 
danger.  The  train  as  it  leaves  the  block  permits  the  current 
Once  more  to  act  on  the  air-valve.  It  opens  it  and  closes 
the  escape.  The  air  enters  the  cylinder  and  forces  the 
semaphore  into  safety.  It  is  usual  to  have  two  semaphores 
at  the  beginning  of  each  block.  One  is  actuated  by  a  train 
on  its  own  block,  and  indicates  danger;  the  other  is  so  con¬ 
nected  as  to  be  actuated  by  a  train  on  its  own  and  also  on 
the  next  block,  so  that  it  indicates  a  train  over  a  block 
removed,  and  is  interpreted  as  caution.  The  general  system 
has,  as  an  important  feature,  the  making  any  accident  to 
the  electric  circuits  or  air-pipes  set  the  signals  at  danger. 
The  blocks  for  crowded  roads  may  be  very  short. 

SIGNAL  SERVICE  of  the  United  States;  see 
Meteorology;  Storms. 

SIGNATORY,  a.  sig'nd-ter-i  [L.  signdtor,  a  witness  to  a 
will  by  signing  it;  signdre ,  to  seal  (see  Sign)]:  relating  to 
a  seal,  or  signing  a  name:  N.  one  who  signs  his  name  to  a 
formal  authoritative  document,  as  to  an  international 
treaty. 

SIGNATURE,  n.  signd-tur  [F.  signature—  from  L.  sig- 
ndtus,  set  a  mark  upon,  sealed;  signdre,  to  seal  (see  Sign): 
It.  segnatura ]:  name  of  a  person  written  or  subscribed  by 
himself;  a  sign  or  mark  impressed:  in  music  (see  below):  in 
printing  (see  below). 
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SIG'NATURE,  in  Music:  sharps  or  flats  placed  after  the 
clef  to  indicate  the  key  of  the  piece.  In  writing  music  in 
any  key  with  sharps  or  flats,  the  sharps  and  flats  belonging 
to  the  key,  instead  of  bdng  prefixed  to  each  note  as  re¬ 
quired,  are  placed  together  immediately  after  the  clef  on 
the  degrees  of  the  staff  to  which  they  belong  (see  Key). 
The  signatures  of  the  several  keys  generally  in  use  are  as 
follows: 
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Minor. 


The  minor  keys  take  the  same  S.  with  the  major  keys  a 
third  above  them. 

When  a  new  key  is  introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  piece 
of  music,  the  S.  of  the  former  key  must  be  contradicted, 
and  that  of  the  new  one  appended.  Thus  a  transition  from 
the  key  of  D  major  to  that  of  D  minor  is  indicated  thus : 


from  B  major 
to  B  minor: 


9 


the  sharps  which  are  to  continue  being,  in  this  last  case,  for 
distinctness’  sake,  appended  in  addition  to  the  contradiction 
of  those  that  are  to  be  discarded.  A  transition  to  another 
key  which  is  not  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  is 
seldom  indicated  by  a  change  of  S.;  hut  the  sharp,  flat,  or 
natural  sign  is  appended  to  any  note  as  required,  that  sign 
affecting  all  the  following  notes  of  the  same  letter  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  occurs,  unless  contradicted:  a  sharp, 
flat;  or  natural  thus  introduced  is  called  an  accidental. 
Two  accidentals  are  required  in  the  ascending  scale  of  every 
minor  key,  to  sharpen  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  tonic. 

Besides  the  S.  of  the  key,  a  S.  of  time  precedes  every 
musical  composition:  it  consists  of  two  figures  placed  over 
one  another  as  a  fraction,  the  denominator  2,  4,  8,  or  16 
standing  for  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  or  semiquavers 
(i.e.,  halves,  fourths,  etc.,  of  a  semibreve),  while  the  nu¬ 
merator  points  out  how  many  of  these  fractional  parts  of 
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ti  semibreve  are  contained  in  each  measuie.  Thus 


EE 


indicates  that  there  are  two  crotchets,  and 


=&= 


three  quavers,  in  the  measure.  When  there  are  four 
crotchets  (or  a  semibreve)  in  the  measure,  it  is  usual  to 


write 


instead  of 


SIG'NATURE,  in  Printing-:  letters  or  figures  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a  book,  to 
facilitate  arrangement  of  the  several  sheets  in  the  volume 
by  indicating  their  number  and  order.  The  letters  em¬ 
ployed  are  those  of  the  alphabet,  except  J,  V,  and  W,  three 
letters  which  have  been  invented  siuce  the  use  of  signa¬ 
tures  was  introduced  (see  Alphabet).  As  the  first  sheet 
of  a  work,  containiug  the  title-page,  dedication,  preface, 
etc.,  is  generally  printed  last,  the  letter  A  is  sometimes  re¬ 
served  (with  small  letters,  a,  b ,  etc.,  should  there  be  more 
sheets  of  introductory  matter)  for  this,  and  the  signatures 
commence  with  B;  after  reaching  Z,  they  begin  again  at 
the  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  the  letter  being  doubled  for 
distinction,  as  AA,or  A  a,  or  moiv  frequently  2A.  Should 
the  alphabet  again  be  exhausted,  3A,  3B,  etc.,  are  next 
employed,  and  so  on.  This  has  been  the  method  usual  in 
Britain;  in  the  United  States,  France,  and  Italy,  figures 
are  more  common.  Signatures  are  placed  also  on  certain 
pages  of  the  same  sheet,  as  a  further  direction  to  the  book¬ 
binder.  The  use  of  signatures  is  not  universal. 

SIGNET,  n.  signet  [OF.  signet,  a  signet,  seal,  stamp; 
F.  signe,  a  sign  or  mark — from  L.  signum,  a  mark]:  in 
England,  the  seal  used  by  the  sovereign  to  authenticate 
private  letters  and  grants.  Formerly  all  royal  warrants 
had  to  pass  through  the  Signet-office;  since  1848  the  royal 
sign  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state,  suffices  as  authority  for  affixing  the  privy 
seal;  and  the  Signet-office  has  been  abolished.  Signet- 
ring,  finger-ring  having  a  stone  engraved  with  a  crest  oi 
monogram.  Writers  to  the  signet,  usually  contracted 
into  W.S.,  in  Scotland,  a  body  of  legal  gentlemen  who  for¬ 
merly  had  charge  of  the  king’s  signet,  with  exclusive 
privilege  of  signing  all  summonses  for  citing  parties  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  court  of  session,  and  other  writs  that  pass 
the  signet,  conducting  also  general  law  business,  and  acting 
as  agents  in  cases  before  the  court  of  session — their  func¬ 
tions  and  privileges  have  now  been  largely  transferred  to  a 
body  of  ‘law  agents,’  whose  business  corresponds  nearly  to 
that  of  attorneys  and  solicitors  (see  Writer  to  the  Sig¬ 
net). 


SIGNIFICANT— SIGNORELLI. 

SIGNIFICANT,  a.  sig-nif'i-kdnt  [L.  signif  cans  or  sig - 
nijican' tem,  showing,  pointing  out;  signifies  re,  to  show’  or 
point  out— from  signum ,  a  mark,  a  sign;  facia,  I  make:  It. 
signif  cante,  significant]:  expressing  something  beyond  the 
external  mark;  expressing  some  fact  or  event;  forcible  to 
express  the  intended  meaning;  betokening;  standing  as  a 
sign  of  something  important;  momentous:  N.  in  OE ,  that 
which  expresses  a  meaning  deeper  than  appears  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  sign;  a  token.  Significantly,  ad.  -li.  Signif'- 
icance,  n.  -kdns,  or  Signif'icancy,  n.  -kan-si,  meaning; 
import;  power  of  impressing  the  mind;  importance;  mo¬ 
ment.  Signification,  n.  sign  If-  i-kd'sh  an  [F. — L.J:  act 
of  making  known  by  signs  or  words;  meaning;  sense;  im¬ 
port.  Signif  icative,  a.  -kd-tiv,  having  signification  or 
meaning;  strongly  expressive  of  a  certain  idea  or  thing. 
Signif'icatively,  ad.  -li.  Signif'icativeness,  n.  -nes, 
the  quality  of  being  significative.  Signif  icatory,  a.  -kd- 
ter-i,  having  meaning.  Signify,  v.  sig'ni-fi  [F.  signif  cr, 
to  signify — from  L.  signif  care ]:  to  have  or  contain  a  certain 
sense;  to  denote;  to  mean;  to  make  known;  to  express  or 
declare  by  a  token;  to  have  consequence.  Signifying, 
imp.  Sig  nified,  pp.  f  id.  It  signifies  nothing,  or 
It  does  not  signify,  it  is  of  no  importance. — Syn.  of 
‘signify’:  to  express;  imply;  testify;  intimate;  involve; 
manifest;  declare;  utter;  betoken;  denote;  mean;  import; 
weigh. 

SIGNING,  SEALING,  and  DELIVERY,  of  a  Deed: 
formal,  legal  mode  of  executing  a  deed.  In  England,  the 
main  acts  are  sealing  and  d,  livery,  for  signature  is  not 
absolutely  essential — at  least  in  some  kinds  of  deeds.  In 
the  United  States,  signing  is  commonly  required  by  stat¬ 
utes;  even  when  it  is  not  so  required,  the  signature  is 
always  added  for  greater  security.  The  use  of  the  seal  is 
an  ancient  form  of  authenticating  deeds,  still  kept  up  in 
the  United  States  and  England,  though  long  superseded 
in  Scotland  by  simple  subscription:  see  Seal,  in  Law. 
Delivery  is  the  transfer  of  the  deed  from  the  grantor  to 
the  grantee  or  his  agent;  and  it  may  be  by  acts  alone,  or 
by  words  alone-  all  that  is  essential  is  that  there  shall  be 
intention  to  make  delivery. 

SIGNOR,  n.,  or  Signior,  n.  sen'yor ,  Signora,  n.  fem. 
sen-yar  d:  in  Italy,  a  title  of  respect.  Signory,  or  Sign- 
iory,  u.  sen'yar-i,  lordship;  dominion;  used  by  Shake¬ 
speare  for  seniority:  see  Seignior. 

SIGNORELLI,  sen-yo-rel'le,  Luca  (full  name  Luca 
d’Egidio  di  Ventura;  called  also  Luca  da  Cortona): 
about  1442-1524;  b.  Cortona:  great  Italian  painter;  fore¬ 
runner  by  a  fewr  years  of  the  supreme  princes  of  Christian 
art,  himself  of  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  school.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  Piero  della  Francesca;  was  painting  at 
Arezzo  1472,  at  Citta  di  Castello  1474;  may  have  been  in 
Rome  1478-84,  when  he  returned  to  Cortona,  where  he 
was  a  prominent  magistrate  as  early  as  1488  and  at  his 
death  there,  though  he  made  professional  tours  from  1497 
on.  He  w’as  commissioned  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  paint  some 
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frescoes,  now  obscured,  in  the  shrine  of  Loretto,  the  sub¬ 
jects  being  from  N.  Test,  history.  In  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Home,  the  Acts  of  Moses  is  from  his  hand;  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Chiusuri  at  Siena,  8  frescoes  of  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict;  in  the  palace  of  Pandolpho  Petrucci,  mytho¬ 
logical  subjects.  But  his  greatest  works  are  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Brizio  at  Orvieto. 

SIGNUM,  n.  sig'num  [L.,  a  sign]:  in  law,  a  cross  pre¬ 
fixed  as  a  sign  of  assent  and  approbation  to  a  charter  or 
deed. 

SIGOURNEY,  stg’er-ni,  Lydia  (Huntley):  author  and 
poet:  1791,  Sep.  1 — 1865,  June  10;  b.  Norwich,  Conn. ; 
daughter  of  a  soldier  of  the  revolution.  She  was  well 
educated,  and,  like  most  young  ladies  of  ability  in  New 
England  at  that  period,  earlv  engaged  in  teaching,  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  In  1819  she  was  married  to  Charles  Sigourney, 
merchant  in  Hartford.  Her  poetry,  though  not  rank¬ 
ing  with  productions  of  the  highest  class,  was  a  graceful 
and  pleasing  transcript  of  her  own  beautiful  character.  She 
was  noted  for  philanthropy,  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
carry  to  the  point  of  self-denial  in  the  aid  of  the  needy. 
In  1822  she  published  a  descriptive  poem  on  the  Traits  of 
the  Aborigines  of  America;  and  1824,  Sketch  of  Connecticut 
Forty  Years  Since.  These  were  followed  by  Pocahontas 
and  other  Poems,  Lays  of  the  Heart,  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
etc.  In  1840  Mrs.  S.  visited  Europe,  and  on  her  return 
wrote  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands.  Forty-six 
books  were  ascribed  to  her  pen.  She  compiled  amusing 
and  instructive  works  for  the  young,  and  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  magazines  and  other  periodicals  of  poems 
and  prose  articles  (to  nearly  800  periodicals  more  than 
2,000  articles),  whose  subjects,  style,  and  sentiment  gave 
'her  the  designation  1  the  American  Hemans/  Some  of  her 
books  were  widely  read  in  England.  She  died  at  Hart* 
ford. 

SIGSBEE,  Charles  Dwight:  naval  officer:  b.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  1845,  Jan.  16;  graduated  at  Naval  Academy  1863; 
served  in  West  Gulf  Squadron  1863-64;  promoted  lieut.- 
comd’r  1868;  commodore  1882;  with  coast  survey  1874- 
78;  sounded  and  explored  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  devised 
new  methods  in  deep  sea  exploration  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia  from  Em¬ 
peror  William.  He  was  promoted  captain  1897 ;  com¬ 
manded  the  battleship  Maine;  and  later  the  cruiser  St. 

-  Paul  in  operations  against  Spain;  captured  Cervera’s 
coal  ship;  commanded  the  battleship  Texas  1898-1900; 
made  chief  officer  of  naval  intelligence;  rear  admiral 
1903.  Author  of  Peep  Sea  Sounding  and  Personal  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Battleship  Maine. 

SIHUN':  see  Jaxartes. 

SIKE,  a.  sik:  OE.  for  Such. 


SIKHS. 

SIKHS,  or  Seiks,  n.  plu.  seks  [corruption  of  Skr. 
s'ishya ,  disciple]:  warlike  people  in  Hindustan,  inhabiting 
the  Punjab  (q.v.),  in  n.  India.  Less,  commonly,  even 
among  themselves,  the  members  of  this  community  are 
known  also  as  Sinhs  (vulgarly  Singhs),  tlnit  is,  ‘lions,’ 
title  given  them  by  Govind,  last  and  most  influential  of 
their  hierarchs.  Every  name  of  a  Sikh  male  now  termi¬ 
nates  with  the  word  Sinh. 

Originally  a  body  of  mere  religionists,  the  S  ,  from  the 
energy  which  they  developed  under  repression,  and  the 
inducements  to  join  them  which  they  offered  as  prose- 
lytizers,  grew  in  strength  and  numbers,  and  became  a 
formidable  nationality.  Their  originator,  Nanak  (1469- 
1539),  was  born,  and  died,  near  Lahore.  To  him  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  turn,  nine  pontiffs,  each  of  whom,  like  himself, 
is  popularly  denominated  guru,  or  ‘teacher.’  These  were 
Angad,  Amardits,  liamdas,  Arjunmall,  Hargovind,  Har¬ 
ray,  Harkrishna,  Teghbahadar,  and,  finally,  Govind. 

The  aim  of  Nanak  was  pointedly  humanitarian,  and 
designed  to  combine  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  at  the 
cost  of  what  he  held  to  be  only  unimportant  compromise, 
into  one  harmonious  brotherhood.  The  comprehensive 
character  of  his  scheme  is  proved  by  his  accepting  con¬ 
currently  the  incarnations  of  Neo-Brahmanism  and  the 
mission  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed.  His  three 
immediate  successors,  while  zealously  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  infant  sect,  avoided  secular  pursuits,  and 
held  aloof  from  political  complications.  Arjunmall, 
however^ not  content  with  signalizing  himself  as  compiler 
of  the  Adigranth  and  as  founder  of  Amritsar,  the  holy 
city  of  the  S.,  engaged  in  trade,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
partizan  of  the  rebellious  Prince  Khusru.  Hargovind,  his 
successor,  called  the  S.  to  arms,  led  them  in  person  to 
battle,  and,  though  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  assiduity  as 
a  guru,  became  an  active,  though  sometimes  refractory, 
adherent  of  the  Great  Mogul,  against  whom  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had  plotted.  Harray  subsequently  espoused  the 
part  of  Dara  Shukoh  when  contending  for  the  throne 
of  India.  Harkrishna,  son  of  Harray,  died  a  child,  and 
was  only  nominally  a  guru.  Teghbahadar,  after  a  turbu¬ 
lent  career,  was  executed  as  a  rebel,  by  command  of 
Auruugzebe,  at  Delhi:  he  probably  contributed  much  in 
preparing  for  the  complete  change  of  Sikhism  effected  by 
his  son  Govind.  The  chief  motive  that  instigated  Govind, 
the  tenth  of  the  ‘teachers,’  to  bring  about  this  change  was, 
with  some  probability,  a  desire  to  avenge  the  ignominious 
death  of  his  father.  He  resolved  to  combat  the  Moham¬ 
medan  power  and.  in  deviation  from  the  principles  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Nanak,  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  well.  But 
Hinduism,  with  its  social  restrictions  of  caste,  its  fantastic 
fictions,  and  its  irrational  idolatry,  likewise  fell  under  his 
ban.  .God,  he  inculcated,  is  not  to  be  found  save  in 
humility  and  sincerity.  In  what  measure  he  was  a  man 
of  thought  is  evinced  by  his  legacy  to  his  co-religionists, 
the  second  volume  of  the  Sikh  scriptures.  A  Sikh,  it  is 
therein  taught,  is  to  worship  one  God,  to  eschew  supersti- 
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lion,  and  to  practice  strict  morality,  but  equally  is  to  live 
by  the  sword.  The  purport  of  this  last  injunction  is 
unmistakable  Govind  was  assassinated,  while  in  the 
imperial  service,  1708,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari.  He 
had  stirred  his  followers  to  an  ambition  for  political  inde¬ 
pendence— an  idea  which  was  ultimately  transformed  into 
a  reality.  His  successor,  but  only  as  a  temporal  leader, 
Banda,  suffered  a  cruel  death:  he  did  little  to  advance  his 
sect;  and  his  memory  is  not  held  in  reverence. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  might  of 
the  S.,  in  spite  of  their  intermittent  reverses,  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  until,  1764,  they  convened  a  general  assembly, 
formally  assumed  the  character  of  a  substantive  nation,  and 
issued  coin  from  which  the  name  of  the  emperor  was 
omitted.  Their  commonwealth  was  still  denominated,  as 
it  had  been  by  Govind,  Khalsa;  and  the  component  states 
of  the  federation,  ordinarily  said  to  have  been  12  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  thenceforward  distinguished  as  Misls.  Fore¬ 
most  in  influence  was  the  state  of  Sukarchakiya,  whose 
chieftain  was  Maha  Sinh,  for  whose  son,  the  famous 
Ranjit  Sinh  (Runjeet-Singli,  q.v.),  it  was  reserved  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  Misls  into  a  unity  under  his  own  undivided 
control.  The  virtual  headship  of  Ranjit  Sinh  dates  from 
1805,  though  not  till  1838  did  he  attain  the  zenith  of  his 
ascendency.  He  died  in  the  year  following,  at  the  age  of 
59.  During  1845  and  6,  the  S.  met  the  force  of  British 
arms,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation;  and  their  country 
has  since  been  ruled  by  the  English:  see  Sikh  Watis.  Yet 
every  loyal  Sikh  is  still  confident  that  his  people  is  suffer¬ 
ing  but  a  transitory  depression  and  is  destined  to  retrieve, 
and  even  to  surpass,  its  bygone  glory.  In  the  mean  lime, 
the  reputed  son  of  a  wife  or  concubine  of  Ranjit  Sinh, 
Dilip  Sinh,  became  a  pensioner  of  the  British  govt.,  pro¬ 
fessed  Christianity,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  England. 

Ethnologically  considered,  the  S.  are,  in  large  propor¬ 
tion,  of  Jat  origin;  the  Jats,  whom  some  take  to  be  one 
with  the  classical  Getce,  being  a  tribe  extensively  diffused 
over  n.  India.  But  other  Hindus  have  helped  to  swell  their 
ranks,  also  not  a  few  Mohammedans.  The  ten  gurus  are 
accounted  Kshatriyas,  or  of  the  second  Brahmanical  caste, 
the  martial.  The  descendants  of  these  several  races,  from 
intermarriage  aud  other  causes,  cannot,  however,  now  be 
discriminated;  and  there  is  no  division  of  the  multiform 
population  of  India  that  exhibits  physical  uniformity  more 
than  the  S.  For  symmetry  and  comeliness,  as  well  as 
courage  and  endurance,  the  Lions  of  the  Punjab  are  alto¬ 
gether  remarkable. 

Nanak’s  was,  undoubtedly,  by  far  the  most  successful  of 
the  repeated  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fuse  together 
the  incompatible  dogmas  of  Hinduism  and  Islamism. 
None  of  the  authors  of  these  attempts  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  more  than  the  mere  surface  of 
the  two  religions  which  they  would  have  blended  into  one. 
With  the  Mohammedan,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  as  a 
pure  spirit,  and  his  crentorship  of  the  world,  are  funda¬ 
mental  postulates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radical  doctrine 
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of  the  Hindu  is  pantheism,  agreeably  to  which  tne  universe, 
alternatively  God,  is  a  single  eternal  substance,  under  the 
twofold  aspect  of  spirit  and  matter.  These  sets  of  first 
principles,  which  Nanak  and  his  fellow-reformers  could 
never  have  clearly  apprehended,  are  palpably  impossible 
of  reconciliation.  Without  rejecting  all  that  is  distinctive 
of  his  creed,  no  Hindu  can  assent  to  the  theology  of  Islam; 
and,  conversely,  every  intelligent  follower  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  must  be  aware  that  the  monism  and  the  metem¬ 
psychosis  of  Brahmanism  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  the 
leading  positions  of  his  own  faith.  Govind,  as  we  have 
seen,  openly  repudiated  the  notion  of  amalgamating  Hin¬ 
duism  and  Mohammedanism.  An  opportunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  his  real  views  and  those  of  Nanak,  in 
their  fulness,  has  been  provided  for  English  readers  by 
Dr.  Trumpp’s  translation  (Loudon  1877)  of  the  Adigranth 
(the  Original  Record).  The  Granth  contains  also  extensive 
quotations  from  Kubir  and  other  predecessors  of  Nanak. 
A  second  Granth,  by  Guru  Govind  Sink,  has  not  yet  been 
translated.  These  voluminous  compositions  are  metrical 
throughout,  and  are  in  au  archaic  Indian  vernacular,  older 
than  Hindi  and  Panjabi.  They  are  written  in  the  same 
character  as  the  Sanskrit,  the  values  of  the  letters  being 
altered,  though  their  forms  are  retained. 

Among  the  numerous  divisions  into  which  Sikhism,  as  a 
system  of  belief  and  practice,  has  ramified,  two,  at  least, 
apart  from  the  great  central  sect,  deserve  specification. 
Eirst  are  the  Udasis,  professors  of  indiffereuce  to  mun¬ 
dane  concerns— a  sect  whose  origin  is  attributed  to  S'ri- 
chand,  son  of  Nanak:  these  recluses,  whom  Amardas  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  as  genuine  S.,  have,  to  this  day,  numer¬ 
ous  disciples.  The  Akalis  sprang  up  just  after  the  time  of 
Govind:  for  extravagance  of  fanaticism,  these  Ishmaelites 
have,  it  is  hoped,  no  rivals;  and  the  style  of  their  piety  is 
comparable  with  that  of  a  Thug. 

As  specimens  of  the  superstitions  of  the  S.,  it  maybe 
noted  that,  like  the  Hindus,  they  regard  the  eating  of  beef 
a  deadly  offense,  and  that,  like  the  modern  followers  of 
Zoroaster,  they  attach  sinfulness  to  the  act  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  a  light  with  the  breath.  Of  the  gurus,  Amardas 
humanely  discountenanced  the  cremation  of  widows,  and 
A  rj  unmall  committed  suicide.  The  morality  of  ordinary 
S.  is  as  positively  maintained  by  one  class  of  writers  as  it 
is  denied  by  another.  Evidence  seems  to  show  that  the 
agriculturists  among  them  are  much  on  a  par,  as  to  cor¬ 
rectness  of  life,  with  other  Indian  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
As  to  their  soldiers,  however,  it  has  been  observed  that 
they  are  deeply  tainted  with  those  repulsive  impurities  for 
which  the  Persians  are  infamous.  Though  forbidden  the 
use  of  tobacco,  they  are  under  no  restriction  as  concerns 
indulgence  in  bhang,  opium,  and  intoxicating  drinks.  In 
morality  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  greatly 
degenerated  since  the  days  of  Govind. 

The  gross  Sikh  population  has  been  most  variously  esti¬ 
mated  by  different  statisticians,  some  computing  it  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  half  a  million,  while  others  deem  a 
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million  and  a  quarter,  or  even  a  million  and  a  half,  not 
excessive. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  extant  treatment  of  the  S.,  see 
Capt.  J.  D.  Cunningham’s  History  of  the  Sikhs;  Sir  J.  Mal¬ 
colm’s  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs;  The  Asiatic  Researches ,  I.,  XI.; 
the  collective  works  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  I.,  II.;  The 
Calcutta  Review ,  XXXI.,  XXXIIL;  and  Dr.  Trumpp’s 
Die  Religion  der  Sikhs  (1881). 

SIKH  WARS,  sik:  two  brief  but  desperate  contests  be¬ 
tween  the  British  power  in  India  and  the  Sikhs,  1845-6, 
1848-9,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Sikhs  as 
an  independent  nation.  The  first  had  its  origin  in  the  dis¬ 
sensions  which  convulsed  the  Sikh  country  after  the  death 
of  Runjeet-Singh  (q.v.),  and  which  necessitated  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  wary  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta  authori¬ 
ties.  At  length  an  army  of  Sikhs,  flushed  with  their 
triumph  over  all  lawful  authority  in  their  own  country, 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  extended  their  ravages  over  British 
territory;  but  their  advanced  guard  was  met  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  gov. gen.,  at  the  head  of  four  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  of  dragoons,  and  routed  at  Mudki  (q.v.) 
with  heavy  loss.  1  hreedays  later,  their  main  body,  which 
had  meantime  crossed  the  river  and  intrenched  itself  at 
Feroze  Shah  (q.v.),  was  attacked  by  a  larger  force  of 
British  under  Gough  and  Hardinge,  and  after  a  bloody 
conflict,  which  lasted  two  days,  also  routed.  Still  undis¬ 
mayed,  they  again  intrenched  themselves  at  Sobraon;  but 
a  fresh  body  which  had  just  crossed  the  Sutlej  at  Aliwal 
(q.v.),  19,000  strong,  with  68  pieces  of  cannon,  was  wholly 
routed  and  driven  across  the  river  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  at 
the  head  of  7,000  men,  with  82  guns;  and  their  main  body 
was  soon  afterward  similarly  dispersed  at  Sobraon  (q.v.). 
The  British  then  crossed  the  river,  took  Lahore,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  authority  of  the  young  Maharajah,  from  whom 
they  took  the  territory  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej, 
the  treaty  confirming  this  settlement  being  made  at 
Lahore,  1846,  Mar.  9.  "But  the  internal  disturbances  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lahore  soon  became  as  active  as  before,  and 
induced  the  Maharajah’s  prime  minister  to  put  the  country 
under  theE.  India  Company’s  protection;  and  a  residency 
with  a  guard  of  regular  troops  was  Ihen  established  in  the 
capital.  1848,  Apr.  20,  two  British  officers  were  murdered 
by  a  Sikh  chief,  the  dewan  Moolraj  of  Multan;  and  as  this 
was  found  to  be  but  a  premonitory  symptom  of  a  general 
outbreak,  a  small  force  of  British  under  Lieut.  Edwardes, 
aided  by  a  body  of  Sikhs  under  the  Rajah  of  Bhawalpur, 
gallantly  attacked  the  army  of  Moolraj,  which,  after  a  des¬ 
perate  conflict  of  nine  hours,  they  defeated  June  18;  and — 
both  sides  in  the  mean  time  having  received  reinforcements 
— again  on  July  1.  Multan  was  then  besieged;  but  the  de¬ 
fection  of  5,000  auxiliary  Sikhs  under  Shere  Singh  (son  of 
the  Sirdar  Chuttur  Singh,  gov.  of  Hazara,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  in  revolt,  and  had  driven  the  British  from 
his  district)  compelled  the  British  to  retreat.  For  some 
time  the  British  authorities  in  the  Punjab  were  hampered 
by  lack  of  military  force;  and  though  the  Maharajah  and 
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muck  of  Iris  army  still  opposed  the  Sikh  rebels,  little  re* 
liance  could  be  placed  on  most  of  it.  Shere  Singh  now 
succeeded  in  raising  his  army  to  40,000,  but  was  defeated 
by  Lord  Gough  at  Ramnuggur  (Nov.  22).  The  incon¬ 
siderate  haste  of  Gough  at  Chillianwalla  (Jan.  13)  nearly 
lost  him  that  great  battle,  which  was  saved  only  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  valor  of  his  soldiers;  but  amends  for  this  fault  were 
made  at  Gujerat  (q.v.),  where  the  power  of  Shere  Singh 
and  his  allies  was  completely  broken.  Meanwhile  the 
fortress  of  Multan  had,  after  protracted  bombardment, 
been  captured;  and  the  company,  seeing  no  other  mode  of 
protecting  their  territories  from  these  warlike  fanatics, 
annexed  the  Punjab,  1849,  Mar.  29,  thus  terminating  the 
existence  of  the  Sikhs  as  an  independent  nation. 

SI-KIANG,  se-ke-dng',  or  Western  River:  river  at  the 
s.  extremity  of  China  Proper.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  not 
drawiug  more  than  16  ft.  of  water  for  about  100  m.  from 
its  mouth.  The  S.  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  its  waters. 

SIKKIM,  sik'im:  small  protected  state  in  n.e.  India, 
bounded  w.  by  Nepaul,  and  s.e.  by  Bliotan:  2,544  sq.  m. 
Pop.  about  50,000. — The  dist.  immediately  s.,  of-  which 
Darjeeling  (q.v.)  is  cap.,  is  often  called  British  Sikkim:  it 
was  mostly  taken  from  the  Rajah  of  S.  1850,  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  an  outrage  on  British  subjects. 

SIDE,  v.  sll  [Sw.  sila,  to  strain,  to  filter:  Low  Ger.  silen, 
to  drain  off  water]:  in  OE.,  to  ooze  through;  to  drip;  to 
sink  down.  Sil'ing,  imp.  Siled,  pp.  slid.  Silt,  n.  silt, 
the  sediment,  ooze,  or  mud  which  settles  from  river  or  sea 
water  in  a  river-mouth  or  estuarjL 

SILENCE,  n.  si  lens  [F.  silence — from  L.  silentium, 
stillness,  silence;  silens  or  silen' tem,  still,  silent — from  silere, 
to  be  silent:  It.  silenle,  silent]:  entire  absence  of  sound  or 
noise;  temporary  cessation  of  speech  in  man;  stillness; 
muteness;  quiet;  habitual  taciturnity;  secrecy;  oblivion; 
obscurity:  V.  to  restrain  from  noise  or  speaking;  to  still; 
to  appease;  to  stop;  to  put  an  end  to;  to  cause  to  cease  fir¬ 
ing,  as  to  silence  a  battery:  Impera.  or  Int.  let  there  be  no 
speech  or  noise;  hush.  Silencing,  imp.  Si  lenced,  pp. 
-lenst.  Si'lent,  a.  -tint,  quiet;  still;  habitually  speaking 
little;  not  mentioning;  not  acting;  having  no  sound,  as  a 
letter;  in  OE..  wanting  efficacy,  Si'lently,  ad.  -II,  with¬ 
out  speech;  without  noise. —Syn.  of  ‘silent’:  dumb;  mute; 
speechless;  voiceless;  noiseless;  taciturn;  quiet;  still. 

SILENE,  si-le'ne:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order  Cory - 
oyliyllacew;  with  a  tubular  5- toothed  calyx;  five  notched  or 
bifid  petals,  which  terminate  in  a  narrow  claw  at  the  base, 
spring  from  the  stalk  of  the  germen,  and  have  each  an 
appendage  forming  a  Corona  (q.v.)  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla;  ten  stamens;  three  styles;  the  capsule  3-celled, 
6-toothed,  many-seeded.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives 
mostly  of  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
annual  and  perennial  plants;  some  of  them  frequent  in 
fiovver  gardens.  Our  wild  species  have  common  names 
which  are  translated  from  their  botanic,  such  as  Penusyl- 
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vanian  (or  Wild  Pink),  Virginian  (or  Fire  Pick),  Royal 
Cntchfly,  Starry  Campion,  etc.  Introduced  species  are  t lie 
Night-flowering  C.,  Sweet-William  C.,  and  Sleepy  C.  The 
Bladder  Campion  {S.  injlata),  perennial,  another  species 
naturalized  from  Europe,  growing  wild  in  fields  of  the 
eastern  states,  has  a  branched  stem  fully  12  inches  high, 
ovate-lanceolate  bluish-green  leaves,  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  and  an  inflated  calyx,  with  a  beautiful  network 
of  veins.  The  young  shoots  are  sometimes  used  like 
asparagus,  and  have  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  flavor,  some¬ 
what  resembling  that  of  peas:  they  are  best  when  most 
blanched. — The  Moss  Campion  (S.  acaulis )  is  a  pretty  little 
plant,  with  beautiful  purple  flowers  growing  in  patches  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  turf,  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
higher  mountains  in  Scotland. — Many  species  are  popu¬ 
larly  called  Catchfly,  from  their  viscidity,  detaining 
small  insects  that  light  on  them. 

SILENUS,  si-le'nus,  in  Anc.  Mythology:  a  satyr,  son  of 
Pan  and  Goea  (the  Earth);  generally  represented  as  chief  of 
the  Sileni  or  older  Satyrs  (q.v.),  and  the  inseparable  com¬ 
panion  of  Bacchus,  with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  contest 
against  the  Gigantes,  slaying  Enceladus.  In  most  respects 
he  seems  to  have  resembled  the  other  satyrs,  being  in 
addition  noted  for  wisdom  and  power  of  prophecy.  S. 
had  a  temple  at  Elis. 

SILERY,  n.  siler-i  [etym.  doubt.]:  in  arch.,  foliage 
carved  on  the  tops  of  pillars. 

SILESIA,  n.  si-le'shi-a-.  kind  of  thin,  coarse  linen  cloth, 
named  from  the  place  of  its  original  manufacture;  a  cotton 
material,  usually  twilled,  used  for  dress-linings. 

SILESIA,  si-le'shi-a:  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  included  in  the  German  empire;  s.  of  the  provinces 
of  Brandenburg  and  Posen:  bounded  e.  by  the  Polish  prov¬ 
inces  of  Russia  and  Austria,  s.  and  w.  by  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Silesia  and  Bohemia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  It  is  divided  into  three  govts:  Liegnitz ,  in  the 
w.;  Breslau,  in  the  e. ;  Oppein,  in  the  s. ;  and  these  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  circles:  15,666  Eng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1871) 
3.707,144,  of  whom  1,896,136  were  Rom.  Catholics,  1,760.- 
341  Protestants,  46,629  Jews;  (1900)  4,668,857.  Of  the 
pop.,  one-fltth  speak  .Polish,  more  than  90, 000 employ  other 
Slavic  dialects,  and  the  rest  use  the  German  language. 
This  province,  largest  and  much  the  most  populous  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  is  crossed  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  by  a  broad 
strip  of  mountainous  country,  which  widens  out  at  each 
extremity;  and  along  the  whole  e.  boundary,  and  in  the  s., 
are  ranges  of  low  hills;  in  the  n.  w.  and  centre,  the  surface 
is  flat  and  heathy,  or  sandy,  with  numerous  stagnant 
pools.  S.  is  almost  wholly  included  in  the  basin  of  the 
Oder  (navigable  as  far  s.  as  Ratibor),  which  flows  through 
it  from  s.e.  to  n.w.,  and /eceives  from  each  side  numerous 
tributaries;  but  a  small  portion  in  the  extremes,  is  drained 
into  the  Vistula,  which  here  takes  its  rise.  The  soil  is 
altogether  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  more  so,  however, 
in  Lower  than  in  Upper  S.j  and  cereals  of  all  kinds,  oil* 
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plants,  oeets,  Pops,  occasionally  vines,  and,  above  all,  flax 
and  hemp,  are  the  crops  of  the  province;  but  of  late  years 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  of  plants  yielding  dye¬ 
stuffs,  has  increased.  Cattle  and  sheep,  the  latter  excellent 
in  quality  and  partly  of  pure  or  mixed  merino  blood,  are 
reared  in  the  highlands,  the  annual  produce  of  wool 
averaging  fully  140,000  cwt.  The  mines  of  S.  are  of  great 
importance;  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  chief  products;  coal 
is  found  in  abundance.  The  manufacture  of  lace,  averaging 
in  annual  value  $7, 500, 000,  is  carried  on  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  districts,  chiefly  around  Schweidnitz;  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  fabrics,  e.g. ,  linen,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
paper,  iron,  leather,  glass,  and  earthenware,  is  vigorously 
carried  on  throughout  the  province.  The  Oder,  and  the 
great  central  railway  from  Berlin  and  Posen  to  Vienna, 
afford  ample  facilities  for  commerce.  There  are  a  univ. 
at  Breslau,  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  and  a  great 
number  of  professional  and  industrial  schools. 

S.  was  inhabited  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  by 
the  Quadi  and  Lygii,  who,  like  the  other  German  tribes, 
advancing  w.  in  the  6th  c.,  were  succeeded  by  Slavic  tribes. 
It  formed  part  of  the  Slavic  kingdom  of  Moravia,  was  next 
joined  t/'  Bohemia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.  to 
Polant  ,  In  1163  it  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  but  was  ruled  by  dukes  of  the  royal  line  of  Piast; 
these  dukes,  to  repeople  the  country  devastated  by  the 
numerous  civil  wars,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  German 
colonies,  especially  in  Lower  S.  The  practice  of  division 
and  subdivision  of  territory  prevailed  so  extensively  that  at 
one  time  S.  had  no  less  than  17  independent  dukes;  and  to 
save  itself  from  reiucorporation  with  Poland,  it  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  with 
wThich,  and  with  Germany,  from  the  time  of  Emperor 
Karl  IV.,  it  was  indissolubly  connected.  In  1537  the 
Duke  of  Liegnitz,  one  of  the  numerous  Silesian  princes, 
entered  into  an  agreement  of  mutual  succession  ( Erbver - 
briiderung )  with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  either  reigning  line;  and  the  other  ducal  lines 
becoming  gradually  extinct,  their  possessions  fell  to  Lieg¬ 
nitz  or  to  Bohemia,  or  lapsed  to  the  emperor.  In  1675, 
when  the  last  ducal  family,  that  of  Liegnitz,  failed,  its  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau,  would  have  fallen 
to  Prussia,  but  the  emperor  of  Germany  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  validity  of  the  agreement  of  1537,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Liegnitz  dominions,  as  a  lapsed  fief  of 
Bohemia.  The  remainder  of  S.  was  thus  incorporated  into 
the  Austrian  empire.  Tn  1740  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
taking  advantage  of  the  helpless  condition  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  laid  claim,  on  the  strength  of  the 
agreement  of  1537,  to  certain  portions  of  S. ;  and  without 
declaring  war,  marched  into  and  took  possession  of  the 
province,  maintaining  his  hold  despite  the  utmost  efforts 
Df  Austria  1740-42  and  1744-5,  called  the  first  and  second 
Silesian  wars.  After  the  third  Silesian  war,  better  known 
&s  the  Seven  Years’  War  (q.v.),  S.  was  finally  ceded 
j,1763)  to  Prussia. 
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SILE'SIA,  Austrian  :  duchy  and  crownland  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  hounded  n.e,  by  Prussia,  s.w.  by  Mo¬ 
ravia:  1,980  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  w,.  where  the 
Spieglitzer  Schneeberge,  a  summit  of  the  Sudetic  chain, 
rises  4,512  ft.  The  crownland  comprises  1,800  sq.  m.  of 
level  land,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  arable  or 
ip  forest.  The  climate,  though  rough,  is  healthful;  and  the 
soil  produces  good  crops  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  flu  x,  etc.  With¬ 
in  the  crownland  rise  the  rivers  Oder  and  Vistula.  Cattle- 
breeding  and  bee-keeping  are  important  industries;  110,000 
head  of  sheep  belong  to  the  crownland.  Iron,  lead,  and 
coal  mining  are  profitably  pursued.  The  manufactures  are 
principallv  spirits,  copper  and  iron  wares  and  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics.  Pop.  (1890)  602,117;  (1900)  680,422. 

SILESIAN,  a.  sl-le'shan  or  - shi-an :  of  or  belonging  to 
Silesia,  a  district  of  Prussia:  N,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Silesia. 

SILEX.  n.  sl'leks,  or  Silica,  n.  sil'i  kd  [L.  silex  or  sill- 
cem,  a  pebble-stone,  flint:  F.  silex:  It.  silice]:  in  chem., 
flint;  the  oxide  of  the  metal  silicon;  a  mineral  existing  in 
the  forms  of  flint,  etc.;  sometimes  generically  applied  to 
any  mineral  in  which  silica  is  the  principal  constituent  (see 
Quartz).  Sil'icate,  n.  -kdt,  a  salt  of  silicic  acid.  Sil- 
icated,  a.  combined  or  impregnated  with  silica.  Siliceous, 
a.,  or  Silicious,  a.  si-lish'us,  resembling  or  containing 
silex;  flinty.  Siliceous  sinter,  an  incrustation  or  deposit 
from  springs  holding  silica  in  solution.  Silicic,  a.  si-lis'lk 
of  or  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  flint  or  quartz.  Si¬ 
licic  acid,  a  name  applied  to  silica,  or  a  compound  of  sil¬ 
icon  and  oxygen,  having  certain  of  the  properties  of  an 
acid.  Silici-calcareous,  a.  si-lis'l-kal-kd  re-us,  consisting 
of  silica  and  calcareous  matter;  cherty.  Siliciferous,  a. 
sil'i-slf  er-us  [L.  fero.  I  bear]:  producing  silex  or  flint. 
Silicify,  v.  si-lis'i-fi  [L.facid,  I  make]:  to  render  siliceous; 
to  petrify  by  silex;  to  become  flinty.  Silic'ifying,  imp. 
Silic  ified,  pp.  -f  id:  Adj.  converted  into  flinty  or  siliceous 
matter.  Silic'ifica'tion,  n.  fi-ka  shun,  the  conversion  of 
any  substance  into  stone  by  siliceous  mutter,  a  common 
process  in  the  neighborhood  of  hot  springs  holding  silica  in 
solution.  Silicium,  m  si-llsh'l-um,  more  usually  Silicon, 
n.  sil'i-kon,  the  base  of  silica,  an  elementary  substance  of  a 
dark  nut-brown  color:  see  Silicon,  below. 

SILHOUETTE,  n.  sil'k-et  [Fr.,  a  meagre  portrait,  in 
allusion  to  fitienne  de  Silhouette,  very  economical  French 
minister  of  finance]:  profile  or  shadow-outline  of  the  human 
figure  or  other  object,  filled  in  of  a  black  or  dark  color,  the 
shadows  and  extreme  depths  being  sometimes  indicated  by 
the  heightening  effect  of  gum  or  other  shining  material. 
This  species  of  design  was  known  among  the  ancients,  and 
was  by  them  carried  to  high  perfection,  as  the  mono¬ 
chromes  on  Etruscan  vases  amply  testify;  but  the  name  S. 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.,  being  taken 
from  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  French  minister  of  finance 
1759,  who,  to  replenish  the  treasury,  exhausted  by 
the  costly  wars  with  Britain  and  Prussia  and  by  excea- 
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sive  prodigalities,  instituted  numerous  reforms  and  prac¬ 
ticed  the  strictest  economy  of  expenditure.  His  extreme 
parsimony  in  ad  finance  matters  made  him  a  subject  for 
caricature;  so  that  auy  mode  or  fashion  that  was  plain 
and  cheap — ‘surtouts’  without  plaits,  trousers  without 
pockets— was  styled  a  la  Silhouette ;  and  profiles  made  by 
tracing  the  shadow  projected  by  the  light  cf  a  candle  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  being  then  much  in  vegue,  have  ctm- 
turned  to  bear  the  name..  Although  without  merit  as  a 
work  of  art,  the  8.  presents  a  clear  and  well-marked  pro- 
^le,  noo  such  instruments  as  the  Pantograph  (q.v.),  ^tc.. 


Silhouette  of  Robert  Burns. 

were  frequently  employed  to  obtain  profiles  of  a  reduced 
size  direct  from  the  human  features.— Profiles  cut  out  of 
black  paper  with  scissors  also  receive  the  name  silhouettes. 

SILICA  SILICATE,  SILICIC,  SILICIUM:  see  Silex: 
STLICON. 

SHJCLE,  n.  sil'i-kl,  or  Stlicula,  n.  si-lik'ula  [L.  si- 
Ucfda,  a  little  pod— from  sil'iqua ,  a  pod  or  husk]:  in  hot., 
&  ahert  pod  formed  like  a  Silique  (q.v.),  but  about  as  broad 


Silicles. 


as  long,  or  broader,  occurring  in  many  Cruciferm.  Silic'- 
ulose,  a.  -Ids,  or  Silic'ubotjs,  a.  -las,  bearing  silicles' 
husky. 


SILICON. 

SILICON,  sil'i-kon ,  or  Silicium,  si-lis'l-um  (symb.  Si, 
av.  wt.  28,  spec.  grav.  of  crystalline  form  2-49):  one  of  tin.- 
non-metallic  elements:  see  Chemistry.  Like  carbon,  S. 
assumes  3  different  forms — the  amorphous,  the  graphitoid, 
and  the  crystalline.  It  is  the  first  of  these,  the  amorphous 
S.,  which  is  obtained  by  the  processes  in  common  use,  the 
second  and  third  being  obtained  from  this  first  modifi¬ 
cation. 

Amoi'phous  S.  is  a  dull  brown  powder,  which  adheres  to 
the  finger,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  in  a  hot 
solution  of  potash.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  its  external  surface 
burns  brilliantly,  and  is  converted  into  silica,  which  fuses 
from  the  extreme  heat,  and  forms  a  coating  over  the  un¬ 
burned  silicon.  Graphitoid  S.  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
amorphous  variety  to  intense  heat  in  a  closed  platinum 
crucible.  This  form  of  S.  will  not  take  fire  when  heated 
in  oxygen  gas,  and  resists  the  solvent  action  of  all  acids 
except  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric;  moreover,  as 
another  point  of  difference,  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
When  vapor  of  S.  tetrachloride,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  is 
passed  over  fused  aluminium,  the  chloride  is  reduced,  and 
the  silicon  dissolves  in  the  aluminium:  after  a  while  the  S. 
separates  in  large  beautiful  aciform  crystals — crystalline,  or 
adamantine  silicon. 

S.,  in  a  state  of  combination  with  oxygen,  is  the  most 
abundant  solid  constituent  of  our  globe;  and  in  less  pro¬ 
portion  is  an  equally  necessary  ingredient  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  while  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  occurs  in  mere 
traces,  except  in  a  few  special  cases.  It  is  never  found  in 
nature  except  in  combination  with  oxygen.  It  was  isolated 
first  by  Berzelius  1823.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  other 
modifications  we  are  indebted  to  Wohler  and  Deville. 

S.  forms  only  one  oxide.  Si02,  the  well-known  com¬ 
pound  silica  or  silicic  acid.  Hydrated  oxide  of  silicon  is 
represented  by  the  formula  Si(OII)4.  The  hydrated  oxide 
exhibits  many  interesting  chemical  properties,  but  is  of  no 
practical  importance. 

Silicic  acid  or  silica  exists  both  in  the  crystalline  and  in  the 
amorphous  form.  The  best  examples  of  the  crystalline 
form  are  rock-crystal,  quartz,  chalcedony,  flint,  sandstone, 
and  quartzose  sand.  Silica  in  this  form  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  2‘9,  and  is  only  attacked  with  difficulty 
by  potash  or  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  amorphous  form 
exists  naturally  in  opal,  and  is  obtained  artificially  as 
gelatinous  silica,  etc.;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  its 
specific  gravity,  being  about  2‘2,  and  in  its  being  rapidly 
dissolved  by  potash  and  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  Pure  silica 
(as  it  occurs  in  rock-crystal,  e.g.)  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  colorless,  and  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass.  The 
heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  is  required  for  its 
fusion,  when  it  melts  into  a  transparent  glass,  capable 
of  being  drawn  out  into  elastic  threads.  Perfectly  pure 
silica  in  its  amorphous  form  may  be  obtained  by  various 
chemical  processes.  If  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  or 
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soda  oe  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  acid 
separates  as  a  hydrate;  and  on  evaporating  this  to  dryness, 
and  treating  it  with  boiling  water,  silicic  acid  remains  as  an 
amorphous  powder,  which,  after  being  washed,  dried,  and 
exposed  to  red  heat,  may  be  regarded  as  chemically  pure. 
The  hydrated  silicic  acid  mentioned  in  the  above  experi¬ 
ment  is  soluble  in  water,  and  (more  freely)  in  acids  and 
alkalies.  The  solubility  of  hydrated  silicic  acid  in  water 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  silicic  acid  in  mineral  springs 
and  in  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  as  well  as  for  its  gradual 
separation  from  these  waters  in  the  form  of  petrifactions. 
That  silica  or  silicic  acid  is  a  true  acid  (though  a  feeble 
one)  is  obvious  from  its  uniting  with  bases,  especially  with 
those  capable  of  undergoing  fusion,  and  forming  true 
salts  known  as  silicates.  These  silicates  occur  abundantly 
in  nature;  all  the  forms  of  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende, 
augite,  serpentine,  etc.,  being  compounds  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  Silicic  acid  combines  with  bases  in  various  propor¬ 
tions  The  following  table  (in  which  M  stands  for  a 
metallic  element),  condensed  from  a  more  extended  one  in 
Watts’s  Did.  of.  Ghem.,  shows  the  most  important  group¬ 
ings  of  the  silicates: 


Formula. 

Examples. 

Hemisilicates  or  Or¬ 
thosilicates . 

2MaO,SiO  =M4Si04 

M20,Si02  =  MaSi03 
2M20,3Si08  =  M4Si308 

MaO,2SiOa  =  M2Si206 

Olivine,  (Mg,  Fe)  Si04 

Diopside,(Ca,Mg)Si04 

Orthoclase, 

(KAl)Si3Oa 

Okenite, 

CaSi205-f  2Ha0 

Monosilicates  or  Meta- 
silicates  . 

Sesquisilicates . 

Di-  or  Bi-silicates . 

The  following  are  the  general  characters  of  the  silicates: 
Most  of  them  are  fusible,  the  basic  silicates  fusing  more 
readily  than  those  which  are  either  neutral  or  contain  an 
excess  of  acid.  Except  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  no 
silicates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  anhydrous,  neutral, 
and  acid  silicates  of  the  earths  resist  the  action  of  all  acids 
except  the  hydrofluoric. 

Silica  derives  its  name  from  silex ,  flint,  of  which  it  is  the 
essential  constituent:  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass,  china,  and  porcelain.  For  these  purposes, 
it  is  obtained  in  finely  comminuted  state  by  heating  flints 
or  portions  of  colorless  quartz  to  redness,  and  plunging 
them  in  cold  water.  The  silica  splits  up  into  a  friable 
mass,  which  may  be  easily  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  The 
use  of  silica  in  giving  firmness  and  rigidity  to  various 
parts  of  the  animal  organs  is  exemplified  in  its  free  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  quill-part  of  the  feather  of  birds,  in  the 
shields  of  certain  infusoria,  and  in  the  spicula  occurring  in 
sponges;  while  its  similar  use  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
seen  in  its  more  or  less  abundant  presence  in  the  stalks  of 
the  grasses,  particularly  in  the  cereals  and  in  the  bamboo 
(where  it  is  especially  deposited  about  the  joints  and 
known  ns  Tnhasbeer),  in  the  equisetae,  etc. 
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8.  may  be  made  to  combine  with  several  other  elements 
besides  oxygen;  but  with  the  exception  of  silicofluoric 
acid,  these  compounds  are  of  no  practical  value.  Thus  S. 
and  hydrogen  form  a  hydride  of  8.,  SiH4,  a  colorless 
and  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  which  burns  with 
white  flame,  giving  off  clouds  of  silica.  Nitride  of  S.  is  a 
bluish  fibrous  body,  while  sulphide  of  S.  is  a  white  earthy 
powder.  S.  forms  compounds  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  fluorine.  S.  tetrafluoride,  SiFl4,  is  a  colorless 
puugent  gas,  liquefiable  under  strong  pressure,  and  solidi¬ 
fying  at  —220°  F.,  inflammable.,  and  a  non-supporter  of 
combustion.  It  is  formed  whenever  dry  hydrofluoric  acid 
comes  in  contact  with  silica,  free  or  combined;  and  when  a 
stream  of  this  gas  is  transmitted  through  water,  a  reaction 
takes  place;  4  atoms  of  water  and  3  atoms  of  S.  tetrafluo¬ 
ride  yielding  silicofluoric  acid,  H2SiF6,  which  remains  in 
solution,  and  S.  hydroxide,  Si(OH)4,  which  is  deposited. 
A  saturated  solution  of  this  acid  forms  a  very  sour  fum¬ 
ing  liquid,  which  does  not  directly  attack  glass,  but  if 
allowed  to  evaporate  on  it  causes  erosion,  from  the 
fluoride  of  S.  becoming  evaporated,  and  free  hydrofluoric 
acid  being  left.  A  dilute  solution  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  laboratory  as  a  precipitant  of  potash,  which  it 
throws  down  in  a  transparent  gelatinous  form.  With 
salts  of  baryta,  it  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  It 
combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  none  of  which  are  of 
special  importance. 

SILIQUA,  n.  sil'i-kwa:  a  weight  of  four  grains  used  in 
weighing  gold  and  precious  stones;  a  carat. 

SILIQUE,  n.  sil'ik ,  or  Siliqua,  n  sil'i-kwd  [F. 
silique — from  L.  sil'iqua,  a  pod  or  husk]:  in  botany,  the 
fruit  of  the  Cruciferce,  a  capsule  opening  by  two  valves, 
which,  when  ripe,  separate  from  the  base  upward,  leaving 
a  central  frame  (replum),  to  which 
the  seeds  remain  attached,  and  which 
is  regarded  as  formed  by  parietal 
placentas,  the  valves  giving  way  close 
to  the  suture.  It  is  the  pod-like  fruit 
of  the  Cruciferce;  as  in  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  and  wall-flower  seed-pods. 

The  seeds  are  either  in  one  row  or  in 
two.  A  Stlicule  ( silicula )  or  Sili- 
cle  (q.v.)  is  merely  a  S.  of  different 
form,  the  true  S.  being  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  the  silicule  broad  and  short, 
though  Linnaeus  made  this  difference 
the  foundation  of  the  orders  ( Siliquosa 
and  Siliculosa)  of  his  class  Tetradyna- 
mia  a  distinction  not  now  equally  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  subdivision  of  the  nat. 
order  Cruciferce.  Sil'iquose,  a .-i-kwos, 
or  Sil'tquous,  a ,-kwiis,  bearing siliques. 

Siliquiform,  a.  sil-ik'  wi-fawrm  [L  .forma,  shape]:  shaped 
like  a  silique. 


1,  Mustard;  2,  Wall¬ 
flower;  3,  same 
opened,  to  show 
the  valves,  replum, 
or  dissepiment,  and 
seeds. 


SILISTRIA— SILK. 

SILISTRIA,  si-lis' tri-a:  town  of  the  new  principality 
of  Bulgaria;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is 
here  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide  and  studded  with 
numerous  islands.  The  houses  are  mean,  and  generally 
of  wood,  though  sometimes  of  stone,  also  of  mud;  the 
streets,  like  those  of  most  Moslem  cities,  are  crooked,  nar¬ 
row,  dirty,  and  ill-paved;  and  the  manufactures  are  insignif¬ 
icant.  though  there  is  considerable  trade  in  wood  and  cattle. 
The  Dobrudscha,  ceded  by  Turkey  to  Roumania  1878,  is 
bounded  by  a  line  running  from  a  point  just  east  of  S.  to 
Mangalia  on  the  coast.  The  importance  of  S.  lay  formerly 
in  its  value  as  a  military  outpost  of  Turkey.  Its  walls 
were  of  solid  masonry;  but  consisted  merely  of  a  fortified 
Enceinte  (q.v.)  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  great  strength 
of  the  fortress  depending  on  the  support  given  to  it  by  de¬ 
tached  works.  S.  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  a 
fortress  under  the  Byzantines.  Here,  971,  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  John  Zimisces,  routed  the  Russians  under  Svia¬ 
toslav.  It  has  been  repeatedly  assaulted  and  taken  by  the 
Russians.  In  1849  S.  was  made  a  stronghold  of  the  first 
class,  and  was  rendered  almost  impregnable  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  (1858)  of  12  detached  forts  on  the  s.  and  e.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Russians  laid  siege  to  it, 
with  an  army  of  60,000  to  80,000  men,  but  were  compelled 
to  retreat  after  39  days.  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  1878, 
when  erecting  Bulgaria  into  a  principality,  decreed  that 
the  fortifications  of  S„  like  those  of  the  other  Bulgarian 
cities,  should  be  dismantled.— Pop.  (1888)  11,414. 

SILK,  n.  silk  [AS.  seolc;  Dan.  silke,  silk — from  L.  seri- 
cum,  by  a  usual  substitution  of  l  for  r,  the  produce  of  the 
Seres  or  Chinese:  Gr.  Seres,  the  Chinese]:  fine  glossy  fila¬ 
ment  or  thread  produced  by  certain  caterpillars;  the  thread 
or  cloth  made  of  it  (see  below):  Adj.  pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  silk.  Silken,  a.  silk'n,  made  of  silk;  resembling 
silk;  dressed  in  silk;  soft;  tender.  Stlk'y,  a.  -I,  possessing 
the  qualities  of  silk;  soft;  glossy;  having  the  appearance  of 
silk.  Silk'iness,  n.  -l-nes,  the  state  of  being  silky;  soft¬ 
ness  and  smoothness.  Silk-cotton  thee,  very  large  In¬ 
dian  tree  whose  seed-capsules  contain  a  downy  substance  like 
silk  (see  Silk  cotton).  Silk  gown,  in  England,  the  dress 
or  distinguishing  badge  of  one  who  has  been  appointed 
queen’s  counsel.  Silk'man,  in  OE.,  a  dealer  in  silks. 
Silk-mercer,  a  dealer  in  silks.  Silk-mill,  a  mill  for 
manufacturing  silk.  Silk  thrower  or  throwster,  one 
who  prepares  silk  thread  for  weaving.  Silk-weaver,  one 
who  weaves  silk  stuffs.  Silkworm,  the  caterpillar  that 
produces  the  delicate  silk  filaments  from  which  silk  is  man¬ 
ufactured  (see  Silk).  Raw  silk,  silk  as  it  is  wound  off 
from  the  cocoons.  Vegetable  silk  (see  Silk-cotton). 
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• 

JSILK  :  one  of  the  most  favorite  materials  for  i»iment~ 
product  of  a  worm  This  insect  we  will  consider  first. 

The  Silkworm  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Silkworm 
Moth,  of  which  there  are  numerous  species  belonging  to 
the.  genus  Bornbyx  and  other  genera  of  family  Bombycidce, 
lepidopterous  insects  of  the  section  popularly  known  by 
the  name  Moth  (q.v,).  The  Bombycidce  have  a  very  short 
and  rudimentary  proboscis,  living  for  a  very  short  time  in 
their  perfect  state,  and  taking  little  or  no  food;  the  body 
is  thick  and  hairy;  the  wings  are  large  and  broad,  either 
extended  horizontally  when  at  rest,  or  inclined  like  the 
sides  of  a  roof;  the  antennae  are  pectinated.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  feed  on  the  leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  trees  or 
other  plants;  the  chrysalids  are  iuclosed  in  a  cocoon  of 
silk,  which  gives  to  some  of  the  species  great  economical 
Importance.  The  most  important  is  the  Common  Silk¬ 
worm  (Bornbyx  mori),  native  of  n.  provinces  of  China. 
The  perfect  insect  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  the  fe¬ 
male  rather  larger  than  the  male;  the  wings  meeting  like 
the  sides  of  a  roof;  the  color  whitish,  with  a  broad  pale 
brown  bar  across  the  upper  wings.  The  females  generally 
die  very  soon  after  they  have  laid  their  eggs,  and  the  males 
do  not  survive  much  longer;  but  some  races  produce  two, 
and  some  three,  generations.  The  eggs  number  500  or 
more,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  not  attached  together, 
but  fastened  to  the  surface  on  which  they  are  laid  by  a 


Slikworm  Moth  ( Bornbyx  mori)  in  iis  various  stages. 

gummy  substance,  which,  when  dry,  becomes  silky.  They 
are  laid  in  the  end  of  summer,  and  are  hatched  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  summer.  The  caterpillar  is  at  first  very 
small,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  but 
rapidly  increases  in  size,  till,  when  full  grown,  it  is  nearly 
three  inches  long.  It  is  of  yellowish -gray  color.  The 
head  is  large.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
body  is  a  horn-like  process.  The  skin  is  changed  four  or 
five  times  during  the  growth  of  the  caterpillar.  Before 
each  change  of  skin,  it  becomes  lethargic,  and  ceases  to 
eat,  whereas  at  other  times  it  is  very  voracious.  When  the 
skin  is  ready  to  be  cast  off,  it  bursts  at  the  forepart,  and  the 
caterpillar  then,  by  continually  writhing  its  body,  without 
moving  from  the  spot,  thrusts  the  skin  backward;  but 
silkworms  frequently  die  during  the  change  of  skin.  A 
Vol.  34  —  15 
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very  rapid  increase  of  size  takes  place  while  the  new  skin 
is  still  soft.  The  natural  food  of  the  silkworm  is  the  leaves 
of  the  white  mulberry,  but  it  will  feed  on  the  leaves  of  some 
other  plants,  e.g.,  the  black  mulberry  and  the  lettuce.  When 
so  fed,  however,  it  produces  silk  of  inferior  quality.  The 
silk-producing  organs  are  two  large  glands  (sericteria)  con¬ 
taining  a  viscid  substance,  which  extend  along  great  part 
of  the  body,  and  terminate  in  two  spinnerets  in  the  mouth. 
These  glands  become  very  large  when  the  change  to  the 
chrysalis  or  pupa  state  is  about  to  take  place.  When  about 
to  spin  its  cocoon,  the  silkworm  ceases  to  eat,  and  first 
produces  the  loose  rough  fibre  which  forms  the  outer  part 
of  the  cocoon,  and  then  the  more  closely  disposed  and 
valuable  fibre  of  its  interior.  In  this  process,  the  position 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  little  changed,  but  the 
head  is  moved  from  one  point  to  another;  and  the  cocoon 
when  finished  is  much  shorter  than  the  body,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  being  bent,  is  completely  inclosed  in  it:  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  Each  fibre  of  silk,  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope,  is  seen  to  be  double,  being  derived  equally  from 
the  two  silk-producing  organs  of  the  caterpillar.  A 
single  fibre  often  exceeds  1,100  ft.  in  length.  The  time 
of  the  silkworm’s  life  in  the  caterpillar  state  is  generally 
about  8  weeks.  About  3  days  are  occupied  in  spinning 
the  cocoon;  after  which  2-3  weeks  elapse  before  the  co¬ 
coon  bursts  and  the  perfect  insect  comes  forth.  The  natural 
bursting  of  the  cocoon  is,  however,  injurious  to  the  silk, 
and  the  silkworm  rearer  prevents  it  by  throwing  all  the  co¬ 
coons  into  boiling  water,  except  those  which  he  intends  to 
keep  for  maintenance  and  increase  of  his  stock.  These  he 
selects  with  care,  so  that  he  may  have  about  an  equal 
number  of  male  and  female  insects,  the  females  being 
known,  even  in  the  chrysalis  state,  by  their  larger  size. 
The  cocoons  intended  for  production  of  moths  are  placed 
on  a  cloth  in  a  room  of  which  the  temperature  is  near,  but 
does  not  exceed,  72°  F.;  the  moths  make  their  appearance 
in  11-15  days,  and  immediately  couple;  the  females  are 
then  placed  in  a  darkened  room  till  they  deposit  their 
eggs.  It  is  an  interesting  peculiarity  of  this  valuable 
species  of  moth  that  neither  in  the  caterpillar  nor  in  the 
winged  state  does  it  show  that  restless  disposition  which 
belougs  to  many  others,  the  caterpillars  remaining  content¬ 
edly  in  the  trays  or  boxes  in  which  they  are  placed,  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  leaves  with  which  they  are  there  supplied,  and 
at  last  only  seeking  a  proper  place  to  assume  the  chrysalis 
form  on  small  bundles  of  twigs  which  are  placed  for  that 
purpose  above  the  trays;  the  perfect  moths,  in  like  manner, 
abiding  almost  in  one  spot,  aud  scarcely  caring  to  use  their 
wings.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity  they  are  capable  of 
being  reared  and  managed  in  a  way  otherwise  impossible. 

The  silkworm  is  liable  to  various  diseases,  particularly 
to  Silkworm-rot,  or  Muscardine  (q  v.),  and  Pebrine.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  latter  disease  caused  in  13  years  (1853- 
66)  a  loss  to  Italy  and  France  of  about  $600,000,000. 
Pebrine  manifests  itself  by  dark  spots  on  the  skin  of  the 
larvae;  the  worms  are  weak,  sickly;  the  cocoon  soft  and 
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.oose.  The  disease  is  hereditary.  Pasteur’s  cure  enables 
the  cultivator  to  stamp  out  the  disease:  it  consists  iu  exam¬ 
ining  microscopically  the  pupae,  and  rejecting  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  generations  in  which  diseased  chrysalids  are  found; 
the  moths,  too,  before  coupling  are  txamined  microscopi¬ 
cally. 

Of  the  other  species  of  silkworm,  many  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  commercial  importance.  The  following  is  an 
enumeraiion  of  the  chief  silk-producing  insects;  those  in 
Italics  are  not  as  yet  employed  in  manufactures: 

Bcmbyx  mori. — The  common  silkworm,  native  of  India, 
and  reared  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

B.  craesi. — Crosses  have  been  obtained  between  this  and  B. 

mori,  yielding  excellent  silk,  at  Mussooree. 

B.  textor. — Native  of  Mussooree. 

B .  sinensis. — China. 

B.  Huttoni. — Silk  collected  in  Mussooree. 

B.  Uorsfieldi.  —Native  of  Java. 

Attacus  atlas. — Native  of  India,  and  said  to  yield  some  of 
the  *  Tussah  Silk.’ 

A.  Guerini. — Native  of  Bengal. 

A.  ricini. — Native  of  Assam. 

A.  cynthia. — The  ‘  Eria  ’  or  ‘  Arrindy  ’  silkworm,  native  of 
India,  extensively  raised  in  Hong-Kong,  Japan,  Nepaul, 
Mussooree,  Java,  and  to  some  extent  iu  southern  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Ailanto  (q.v.)  tree: 
in  Japan  a  large  product  is  now  obtained  from  caterpil¬ 
lars  fed  on  these  leaves,  and  the  silk  is  cheaper  and  the 
fibre  more  durable  than  the  mulberry-silk,  though  not  so 
fine  and  with  less  gloss. 

Antheraea  Mezankooria. — The  Mezankooria  silk-moth. 

A.  Paphia. — The  true  Tussah  or  Tussur  Moth,  native  of 
Darjeeling  and  other  parts  of  Upper  India.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  very  extensively,  and  is  collected  chiefly  in  the 
jungle  districts  by  the  Sahara  and  other  half-wild  caste* 
who  live  in  the  jungles.  The  cocoons  are  so  carefully 
concealed  in  the  leaves  that  much  care  is  required  to 
discover  them,  the  only  indication  being  the  dung  of  the 
caterpillar  under  the  trees.  The  tussah  silk  is  easily 
wound  off  from  the  cocoons  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  common  silkworm. 

A.  Assama.— The  Moonga,  or  Moogha,  native  of  Assam. 
A.  Pernyi. — North  China. 

A.  Perrottetti. — Ndrth  China. 

A.  Roylei. — Mussooree. 

A.  Helferi.  — Darjeeling. 

A.  Jana. — Java. 

A.  Frithii. — Darjeeling. 

A.  Larissa . — Java. 

The  preceding  seven  are  called  Tussah  moths. 

Actias  Selene. — Darjeeling. 

Saturnia  pyretorum. — China. 

S.  Grotei. — Darjeeling. 

Leepa  Katinka. — Java. 

Neoris  Huttoni. — Mussooree. 

Caligula  Tibeta. — Mussooree, 
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C.  Simla. 

Salassa  Lola. — Southeast  Himalaya. 

Cricula  tr if 'er restrata. — J ava. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  that  hitherto  very  few  of 
the  silk-motlis  have  been  turned  to  man’s  profit.  The  first 
in  importance  after  the  common  silkworm  is  the  true  Tus- 
sah,  next  the  Moonga,  the  silk  from  both  of  which  can  be 
wound  off  the  cocoon;  and  then  the  Eria,  which  cannot 
be  wound  easily,  and  is  therefore  generally  carded. 

In  1890  the  silk  section  of  the  U.  S.  dept,  of  agriculture  dis¬ 
tributed  in  42  states  and  territories  80(3  oz.  of  eggs,  which 
comprised  the  following  varieties:  French:  Deydier  (Ce- 
vennes  race);  Riband  l’Auge  and  Gorde  (Lowrer  Alps 
race);  Aubin  (improved  Var  race);  and  Forne  (Pyrenees 
race);  Italian;  Mercolini  (Marches  race);  Pucci  (Umbrian 
race);  and<  Mari  (Ascoli  race,  varieties  B.  and  P.).  The 


Ailanto  Silkworm  (reduced),  showing  the  Cocoon  of  Silk  attached  to 

a  Leaf. 

best  average  crop  per  quarter  oz.  was  the  Pyrenees,  13  lbs. 
2  oz. ;  and  the  largest  crop  per  quarter  oz.  was  the  Alps, 
35  lbs.  8  oz.,  with  the  Pyrenees  second,  35  lbs.  4  oz.  The 
eggs  were  divided  into  2,250  lots,  of  which  306  lots  went 
to  Kan.,  211  to  Mo.,  177  to  O.,  166  to  Ill.,  154  to  Penn., 
and  123  to  Ya. 

Silk  appears  not  to  have  been  well*  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients:  though  several  times  mentioned  in  translations  of 
the  Bible,  the  best  authorities  deny  that  it  is  in  the  orig¬ 
inal,  or  that  it  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Aristotle  is  the  first  who  mentions  it,  and  he  says 
only  that  ‘  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  is  reported  to 
have  first' woven  it  in  Cos;  ’  and  from  all  the  evidence,  it 
appears  that  the  natives  of  Cos  received  it  indirectly 
(through  the  Phoenicians  and  Persians)  from  China.  The 
silken  webs  of  Cos  found  their  way  to  Rome,  but  it  was 
very  long  before  they  were  obtainable,  except  by  the  most 
wealthy.  The  cultivation  in  Europe  of  the  worm  itself 
did  not  take  place  until  a.d.  530,  when,  according  to  an 
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account  by  Procopius,  the  eggs  were  brought  from  India 
(China)  to  Emperor  Justinian  by  some  monks. 

In  China  the  cultivation  of  silk  is  of  the  highest  antiq¬ 
uity;  and  according  to  the  greatest  Chinese  authorities,  it 
was  begun  by  Si-ling,  wife  of  Emperor  Hoang-ti,  b.c.  2600, 
and  the  mulberry  was  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  silkworm  only  40  years  later. 

Since  its  introduction  to  Europe,  it  has  always  formed 
a  great  branch  of  industry  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
and  it  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it;  though  in  England  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  not  sufficiently  warm  and  is  too  variable,  and  in 
neither  of  those  countries  is  labor  sufficiently  cheap.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  United  States  1890  produced  16,953  lbs.,  15 
oz.  ot  tresn  cocoons — Han.  yielding  3,738  lbs.,  Mo.  3,161, 
0. 1,701,  Ill.  1,026,  and  Utah  890.  Recently,  silk  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  New  Zealand.  «• 

The  quantity  of  silk  raised  in  the  world  is  enormous. 
The  total  amount  available  for  European  and  American 
consumption  1884-5  was:  in  Italy  6,500,000  lbs.;  China 
5,000,000;  Japan  2,000,000;  Greece  and  AsiaMinor  1,200, - 
000;  France  1,000,000;  Canton  700,000;  Bengal  300,000; 
Spain  150,000 — total  16,850,000.  An  official  estimate  of 
silk  manufactures  1883  gave  France  $85,000,000;  Ger¬ 
many  $45,000,000;  United  States  $35,000,000;  Great  Brit- 
ain  $25,000,000;  Switzerland  $18,000,000;  Russia  $16, 000,- 
000;  Austria $12,000,000;  Italy  $12,000,000;  Spain  $5,000, - 
000;  all  other  countries  $17,000,000— total  $270,000,000. — 
The  total  imports  into  the  United  States  in  jrear  ending 
1890,  June  30,  were:  non-dutiable — cocoons  162,531  lbs., 
value  $88,522;  raw  silk  5,943,360  lbs.,  value  $23,285,099; 
waste  1,404,549  lbs.,  value  $951,910;  and  silkworm  eggs 
to  the  value  of  $6,336 — total  value  $24,331,867:  dutiable — 
dress  and  piece  goods  $10,975,087;  ready-made  clothing 
and  other  wearing  apparel  $595,344;  laces  $3,804,374;  rib¬ 
bons  $1,968,486;  all  other  manufactured  silk  articles  $21,- 
343.083 — total  $38,686,374:  errand  total  $63,018,241.  The 
total  value  of  S.  manufactures  in  the  cnited  States  1890 
was  $60,000,000,  and  the  imports  of  S.  manufactures  in 
year  ending  1891,  June  30,  aggregated  $37,880,857.  In 
1901  the  cap.  invested  was  $74,759,347 ;  value  of  products 
$103,859,568;  value  of  unmanufactured  silk  imported. 
1902-3,  $50,011,819;  of  silk  manufactures  exported, 
$412,415.  During  1870-90  the  importations  of  raw  silk 
increased  from  583,589  lbs.  (value  $3,017,958)  to  5,943,- 
360  lbs.  ($23,285,099),  or  more  than  900  per  cent,  in 
weight  and  670  per  cent,  in  value.  The  imports  of  raw 
silk  into  the  United  Kingdom  1887  were  valued  at  $10,- 
200,000;  and  of  manufactured  articles  1901  at  $65,203,- 
414.  In  1889  France  exported  manufactured  articles  to 
the  value  of  $48,249,832,  of  which  $22,039,661  went  to 
England,  $13,860,438  to  the  United  States,  $3,859,420  to 
Ger.  It  requires  1,600  worms  to  raise  a  pound  of  silk. 

Rearing  of  Silkworms. — It  is  of  the  first  consequence  in 
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production  of  silk  that  one  of  the  species  of  mulberry- 
should  be  cultivated,  and  that  it  should  be  so  favorably 
situated  as  to  climate  that  its  foliage  is  in  readiness  for 
feeding  the  young  worms  when  they  are  first  hatched  from 
the  eggs.  The  species  best  adapted  is  the  while  mulberry, 
Morus  alba ,  but  the  black  mulberry  and  other  species  are 
hardly  inferior.  It  is  said  that  in  parts  of  China  the  silk¬ 
worm  is  easily  reared  on  the  trees  in  the  open  air  So  little 
has  it  a  tendency  to  wander  far  from  the  place  of  its  birth, 
if  food  be  at  hand,  that  it  requires  only  a  w  arm  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  usually,  even  in  China, 
and  iu  all  other  countries,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  raise 
the  silkworm  in  properly  arranged  buildings,  and  to  supply 
it  with  mulberry  leaves  gathered  from  day  to  day.  In 
India,  China,  and  other  tropical  countries,  the  eggs  hatch 
readily  at  the  proper  time  by  the  natural  heat;  but  ins. 
Kurope  artificial  heat  is  almost  always  required;  formerly, 
the  heat  of  fermenting  dung  w*as  found  serviceable,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  human  body  was  also  used,  the  eggs 
being  carried  in  little  bags  in  the  bosom  of  the  cultivators; 
but  now  they  are  regularly  hatched  by  stove- heat,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  temperature  of  66°  F.,  which  is  gradually  in¬ 
creased  through  ten  days  to  78°,  at  which  it  is  maintained 
until  the  eggs  are  hatched.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  operation  is  facilitated  by  first  washing  the  eggs  with 
clean  water;  and  some  cultivators  wash  them  in  wine  also, 
the  advantage  of  which  is  questionable.  Washing  is 
found  to  remove  a  certain  gumminess  and  other  impurities 
from  the  eggs,  which  would  otherwise  impede  the  hatch¬ 
ing.  When  the  silkworms  have  been  regularly  developed 
as  above  described,  it  is  usual  to  place  above  the  tra}rs 
various  little  contrivances  for  the  caterpillar  to  spin  within: 
- — - - - - —  many  of  the  Italian  growers  em¬ 
ploy  an  ingeniously  simple  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  lasts  many 
seasons,  and  when  not  in  use, 
occupies  very  small  space.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  thin  slips  of  wood,  about  an  inch 

and  a  half  broad,  and  all  cut 
sufficiently  long  to  reach 
across  the  trays.  They  are 
each  cut  at  intervals  of  an 
inch  half  through  as  in  fig. 
1,  so  that  one  will  fit  into 
another,  as  in  fig.  2;  and 
wffien  complete,  they  all  form 
a  series  of  cells,  which,  set 
in  a  tray  (fig.  8),  form  the 
very  best  receptacles  for  the 
silkworm  to  spin  in.  When  not  in  use,  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment, can  be  compressed  into  very  small  compass,  as  in 
fig.  4,  for  convenience  of  storage.  Others  use  little  cones 
of  paper,  or  small  twigs,  among  which  the  cocoons  are 
spun. 

In  feeding  the  worms,  care  is  taken  so  to  distribute  the 
food  on  the  shelves  or  in  the  trays  that  the  insects  shall  not 
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crowd  together;  and  for  this  reason,  the  most  careful  culti¬ 
vators  chop  the  leaves  small,  and  strew  them  very  evenly 
f.bout.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  let  the  worms  of  one 
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hatch  mix  with  those  of  another,  unless  of  exactly  the 
same  age,  otherwise  the  stronger  insects  would  deprive  the 
younger  of  their  food.  Many  other  niceties  of  attention 
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are  required,  which  altogether  render  the  successful  rear¬ 
ing  of  silkworms  a  matter  of  anxiety  and  labor. 

Silk:  its  Preparation. — When  the  cocoons  are  com¬ 
pleted,  which  is  known  by  the  absence  of  any  sound  within, 
they  are  carefully  sorted,  and  a  certain  number  are  kept 
for  laying.  The  sexes  are  readily  known  by  difference  of 
shape  as  well  as  of  size,  the 
female  being  plumper,  as  in  fig. 

5;  and  the  male  (fig.  6),  besides 
being  much  smaller,  having  a 
central  depression  and  sharper 
extremities.  The  French  growers 
sort  them  into  nine  varieties, 
those  which  are  less  compact,  or 
in  which  the  worm  has  died — a 
fact  known  by  external  indica¬ 
tions — being  separated  from  the 
good  ones.  When  the  sorting  is  finished,  the  cocoons  are 
placed  in  an  oven  with  gentle  heat,  which  kills  the  inclosed 
chrysalis,  otherwise  they  would  all  become  'perforated  by 
the  insect  eating  through;  they  are  then  prepared  for  wind¬ 
ing  by  first  removing  the  flossy  covering,  which  is  often 
somewhat  hard  and  compact.  The  cocoons  are  placed  in 
basins  of  water,  kept  warm  by  charcoal  fires,  or,  in  the 
larger  establishments,  by  steam.  This  softens  and  dissolves 
the  natural  gum  which  coats  the  silk,  and  makes  the 
various  coils  of  silk  adhere  together  in  the  cocoon.  The 
operator  then  takes  a  small  branchy  twig,  and  stirs  them 
about  in  the  water.  This  is  sure  to  catch  hold  of  any  liber- 
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ated  ends  ■which  may  he  dealing  in  the  water.  From 
three  to  live  of  these  ends  are  taken  and  twisted  together 
with  the  lingers,  so  as  to  unite  them  into  one  thread,  and 
this  is  passed  through  a  polished  metal  or  glass  eye  in  the 
reeling-machine,  which  is  so  far  from  the  liot-water  basin 
as  to  give  the  softened  gum  on  the  silk  time  to  dry  in  its 
passage  from  the  basin  to  the  reel.  In  hu  ge  filatures  or  silk 
establishments,  complex  machinery  is  used  for  winding; 
but  reeling  apparatus  of  the  greatest  simplicity  is  used  by 
the  Chinese,  E.  Indians,  and  others  with  almost  equal  effect 
when  carefully  done,  except  in  the  amount  of  work  ac¬ 
complished.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  principle  is  the 
same,  and  is  very  simple,  as  shown  in  tig.  7,  in  which  a 
showTs-  the  small  pan  of  warm  water  holding  the  cocoons. 
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the  threads  from  which  are  gradually  united,  and  wound 
on  the  reel  b.  Great  care  and  skill  are  required  in  reeling 
silk  from  the  cocoons,  because,  though  the  reeler  starts 
with  four  or  live  cocoons,  not  only  are  their  individual 
threads  apt  to  break,  but  they  are  not  all  of  the  same 
length,  so  that  one  w  ill  run  out  before  the  others.  These 
matters  are  carefully  watched;  and  as  often  as  a  thread 
breaks,  or  a  cocoon  runs  out,  another  thread  is  joined  on, 
and  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  compound  thread  on  the  reel 
by  its  natural  gumminess.  Each  cocoon  generally  yields 
300  yards  of  thread,  so  that  it  takes  1,200  or  1,300  yards  to 
make  300  yards  of  the  filament  of  raw  silk ,  by  which 
name  the  reeled  silk  is  always  known.  The  raw  silk  is 
made  up  into  hanks  of  various  sizes.  That  from  China 
and  Japan  is  tied  in  packages  of  six  hanks  each,  techni¬ 
cally  called  books;  and  sometimes  the  ends  of  these  books 
are  covered  with  silken  caps  very  curiously  formed  out  of 
a  single  cocoon,  so  managed  as  to  form  a  filmy  cap  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  cover  a  man’s  head.  The  method  by  which 
the  Chinese  accomplish  this  is  unknown  in  Europe.  These 
caps  or  bags,  wdien  closed,  are  sometimes  nearly  a  foot 
square,  and  much  of  the  wadding  used  by  the  Chinese 
dressmakers  for  padding  is  made  by  placing  these  bags 
upon  each  other  to  the  required  thickness. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  in  reeling  the  silk  from 
the  cocoons,  and  forming  several  threads  into  one,  it  is  not 
ready  for  the  weaver,  but  has  to  undergo  the  processes 
called  collectively  throwing .  This  is  a  special  trade,  the 
silk  throwster  usually  conducting  it  in  large  nulls  with  ex¬ 
tensive  machinery,  where  the  above  processes  all  are 
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carried  on,  usually  by  steam-power.  The  silk  reaches  the 
throwster  in  hanks  as  imported.  These  are  put  into  clean 
soap  and  water,  and  carefully  washed,  ties  having  been 
placed  at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  silk  entangling.  After 
being  dried  by  hanging  in  the  drying-room,  they  are 


Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 


placed  on  large  skeleton  reels  called  swifts  (fig.  8),  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  they  will  hold  the  hanks  tightly.  Fig.  9  is  a 
front  view  of  a  swift,  and  shows  that  the  spokes  a,  a,  are 
in  pairs.  They  are  made  of  thin  pieces  of  lance-wood, 
and  each  pair  are  rather  nearer  together  at  the  axle  than 
at  the  circumference,  wdiere  they  are  connected  together 
by  a  small  band  of  cord  b.  These  bands  are  so  tied  that 
they  will  slip  down  easily  to  admit  of  the  hanks  being 
placed;  then,  by  pushing  the  cords  upward,  the  hank  can 
be  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent.  This  is  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  varying  lengths  of  the  hanks  received 
from  different  countries. 

When  the  swifts  are  set  in  motion,  the  silk  is  carried 
from  the  hanks  to  bobbins,  upon  which  it  is  wound  for 
convenience  of  further  operations.  The  bobbins  are  then 
taken  from  the  winding  to  the  cleaning  machine,  when 
they  are  placed  on  fixed  spindles,  so  that  they  will  turn 
writh  the  slightest  pull;  and  the  thread  is  passed  through  a 
small  apparatus  attached  to  the  machine,  which  is  special¬ 
ly  called  the  cleaner,  and  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  two  polished  smooth-edged 
blades  of  metal  (a,  a,  fig.  10),  attached 
to  a  part  of  the  frame  of  the  machine, 
b.  They  are  held  together  by  the 
screw  c,  and  are  slightly  opened  or 
closed  by  the  other  screw,  d,  so  that 
the  thread  can  be  put  between  them 
down  to  the  small  orifice,  e,  and  then, 
by  tightening  the  screw,  preventing  its 
return,  after  passing  through  this  small 
hole,  which  is  the  gauge  of  the  thread, 
and  which  removes  any  irregularities 
The  silk  next  passes  over  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  and  then 
through  another  small  hole,  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
cleaner,  and  usually  made  in  glass,  on  to  the  bobbin,  upon 
which  it  is  wound  by  action  of  the  machine.  The  next 
process  is  twisting  the  cleaned  thread,  by  which  it  becomes 
better  adapted  for  being  combined  with  other  threads. 


Fig.  10. 

or  adherent  dirt. 
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Doubling  is  the  next  process,  and  this  consists  in  running 
off  a  number  of  bobbins  of  twisted  silk  on  to  one  bobbin  of 
a  larger  size,  which  is  put  into  the  throwing  machine, 
when  the  ends  of  the  doubled  silk  are  passed  through  a 
smooth  hole  on  to  a  large  reel,  which  rewinds  it  into 
hanks,  but  twisting  the  threads  into  fine  cord  as  it  goes 
from  the  bobbins  to  the  reel.  This  operation  of  throwing 
derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  thrawan ,  to  whirl  or 
twist.  After  this,  the  hanks  have  to  be  again  wound  on 
reels  and  bobbins  for  the  weaver,  the  former  for  the  warp, 
the  latter  for  the  weft.  For  many  purposes,  only  some  of 
these  operations  are  required.  Thus  for  common  and 
light  fabrics,  such  as  Persian,  gauze,  etc.,  only  the  two 
first  are  needed — viz.,  winding  and  cleaning,  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  called  dumb-singles.  If  it  has  been  wound ,  cleaned , 
and  thrown,  it  is  called  thr own-singles,  and  is  used  for 
weaving  common  broad  stuffs,  or  plain  silks  and  ribbons. 
If  wound ,  cleaned,  doubled,  and  thrown ,  it  is  called  tram, 
and  is  used  for  richer  silks  and  velvets,  but  only  for  the 
weft  or  shoot;  and  if  wound,  cleaned,  spun,  doubled,  and 
thrown,  it  is  called  organzine,  and  is  used  for  warps  of  fine 
fabrics. 

Before  winding  the  cocoons,  a  flossy  portion  has  to  be 
removed;  and  after  all  has  been  wound  off,  another  por¬ 
tion  remains,  like  a  compact  bag;  these  are  collected  and 
sold  under  the  name  waste-silk,  and  to  these  are  added  the 
fragments  of  broken  threads,  which  accumulate  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  during  the  reeling  and  throwing  oper¬ 
ations.  Formerly,  little  use  was  made  of  waste-silk;  some 
of  it  was  employed  by  engineers  and  others  for  mere 
cleaning  purposes;  though,  as  early  as  1671,  a  proposition 
was  made  by  an  English  manufacturer  named  Edmond 
Blood  to  make  it  available  by  carding  it  with  teasels  or 
rowing-cards— for  which  invention  he  took  out  a  patent, 
but  apparently  did  not  bring  it  into  use.  Under  a  later 
patent  the  waste  (i.e.,  remains  of  cocoons  after  reeling,  floss 
or  outer  fibres  of  cocoons,  and  waste  from  the  rowing 
processes)  is  all  spun  into  yarn,  thereby  greatty  economiz¬ 
ing  the  use  of  silk,  as  the  quantity  of  silk-waste  always 
greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  good  silk  reeled  off.  Proc¬ 
esses  employed  in  production  of  silk  yarn  from  the  waste 
differ  little  from  those  for  spinning  other  materials.  See 
Spinning. 

The  principal  silk-manufacturing  centres  in  the  United 
States  are  Paterson  and  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Brooklyn,  and 
Few  York,  for  manufactures  of  reeled  silk;  and  S.  Man¬ 
chester  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  manufactures  of  spun 
silk  The  manufactures  of  Britain  are  chiefly  in  Spital- 
fields,  London,  at  Macclesfield  and  Congleton  in  Cheshire, 
at  Derby,  and  in  Glasgow. 


SILK-COTTON— SILKWORM  GUT. 

SILK-COTTON:  various  silky  fibres  brought  from 
tropical  countries  to  Europe  and  the  United  States;  all  of 
the  same  general  character,  and  produced  by  the  trees  com¬ 
posing  the  genus  Bombax  and  other  genera  recently  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Bombax ,  of  nat. order  Sterculiacem,  known  as 
S.-C.  trees.  These  trees  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  fibre  fills  their  large  woody  capsules, 
enveloping  the  seeds,  and  is  produced  in  great  abundance; 
but  is  too  short,  too  smooth,  and  too  elastic  to  be  spun  by 
the  machinery  used  for  cotton,  though  attempts  have  been 
successfully  made  on  a  small  scale  in  India  to  spin  and 
weave  it;  and  the  fibre  of  Bombax  villosum,  of  beautiful 
purple  color,  is  woven  into  cloth  and  made  into  articles  of 
dress  in  New  Spain.  S.-C.  is  much  used  for  stuffing 
pillows,  mattresses,  and  sofas:  it  has  the  fault,  however,  of 
being  easily  broken  and  reduced  to  powder.  It  might 
probably  be  very  useful  in  manufacture  ot  gun-cotton  and 
collodion.  TheS.-C.  of  the  E.  Indies  is  imported  into  west¬ 
ern  lauds  under  the  name  of  Moc-main. — Bombax  ceiba,  the 
common  S.-C.  tree  of  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America,  attains 
a  very  great  size — its  trunk  sometimes  being  so  thick  that 
it  could  not  be  encompassed  by  the  outstretched  arms  of 
16  men,  and  canoes  are  hollowed  out  of  it  of  an  average 
burden  of  25  tons.  The  wood  is  soft  and  spongy,  but  is 
used  for  many  purposes,  and  when  cut  into  planks,  and 
saturated  with  lime-water,  it  bears  exposure  to  the  weather 
many  years. — Bombax  Malabaricum,  or  Salmalia  Mala- 
barica,  is  the  common  S.-C.  tree  of  the  E.  Indies:  it  is  a 
tall  tree,  covered  with  formidable  thorns.  Although  it  is 
a  tropical  tree,  its  leaves  fall  annually;  and  just  before  the 
fresh  leaves  appear,  it  is  covered  with  crimson  tulip-like 
flowers,  so  abundant  that,  ‘  when  they  fall  the  ground  for 
many  roods  on  all  sides  is  a  carpet  of  scarlet.’ 

The  fibre  of  the  capsules  of  Ghorisia  speciosa  and  G. 
Beclioltiana  trees,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Bombax,  and 
natives  of  Brazil,  is  known  as  Vegetable  Silk.  It  has  a 
beautiful  satiny  lustre,  and  is  very  light,  but  no  mode  of 
spinning  and  weaving  it  has  yet  been  invented. 

SILK'-WEED,  or  Milk-weed:  see  Asclepiadacejs: 
Asclepias. 

SILK' WORM  GUT:  material  used  by  anglers  for  dress¬ 
ing  the  hook-end  of  the  fishing-line;  prepared  from  the 
silkworm  at  the  period  when  it  is  just  about  to  spin,  and 
the  sericteriaor  silk- vessels  are  distended  with  the  secretion. 
The  worms  are  immersed  12  or  14  hours  in  strong  vinegar, 
and  then  taken  separately,  and  pulled  in  two  very  gently. 
The  skilled  operator  knows  at  sight  if  the  soaking  in  vine¬ 
gar  has  been  sufficient,  and  if  so,  he  lays  hold  of  one  end 
of  the  viscid  secretion,  which  is  seen  in  the  silk  glands, 
and  attaches  it  to  the  edge  of  a  board;  the  other  end  he 
stretches  to  the  other  edge  of  the  board,  and  attaches  it  with 
a  pin.  When  a  number  are  drawn  across  the  board,  it  is  set 
in  the  sun  for  the  threads  to  dry,  when  they  are  tied  into 
bundles  for  use.  They  are  produced  chiefly  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 


SILL— SILLIMAN. 

SILL,  n.  sil  [Low  Ger.  sull;  Ger.  schwelle,  a  threshold: 
Sw.  syll ;  Dan.  syld,  base  of  a  framework,  ground-sill:  AS. 
syl,  a  base,  support:  Gael,  sail,  a  beam  of  wood]:  any  basis 
of  stone  or  wood  on  which  a  structure  rests;  the  timber  or 
stone  forming  the  bottom  of  a  door  or  window;  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  a  door  or  window;  wooden  plate  along  the  bottom  of 
a  partition:  in  mining ,  flat-bedded  strata  of  sandstone  or 
similar  hard  rocks;  in  fort.,  the  inner  edge  of  an  embrasure. 

SILLABUB,  or  Syllabub,  n.  sil  Id-bub  [a  corruption 
of  Eng.  slap-up  or  slub-up :  Low  Ger.  slabb’ut;  Swiss  schla- 
butz,  watery  food]:  a  frothy  food  prepared  by  stirring  up 
briskly,  or  by  whipping  up,  a  mixture  of  cream  and  wine, 
cider,  or  spirits,  with  spice,  etc. — sometimes  by  milking 
from  the  cow  into  wine,  etc. 

SILLADAR  HORSE,  sil'ld-ddr  [Hind,  silah,  arms,  ac¬ 
couterments]:  Indian  irregular  cavalry,  in  which  every 
horseman  maintains  and  equips  himself  and  horse  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pay — more  correctly  Silahdar;  vernacu¬ 
larly,  Siledar. 

SILLER,  n.  sillier  [a  corruption  of  Silver]:  in  Scot,  and 
prov.  Eng.,  silver;  money  in  general. 

S1LLERY,  n.  sil'er-i:  a  non-sparkling  champagne  wine, 
so  called  after  the  Marquis  of  S.,  owner  of  the  vineyards 
where  it  is  produced. 

SILLIMAN,  sil'i-man,  Benjamin,  m.d.,  ll.d.:  physicist- 
1779,  Aug.  8 — 1864,  Nov.  24;  b.  N.  Stratford  (now  Trum¬ 
bull),  Conn. ;  son  of  Gold  Selleck  S.,  who  won  high  dis¬ 
tinction  as  col.  and  brig.gen.  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
Having  graduated  at  Yale  Coll.  1796,  he  first  taught 
school,  then  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1802.  But  in  Sep.  of  that  year  he  was  chosen 
prof,  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Yale,  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  profession  of  law.  Before  taking  his  professorial 
chair  he  for  two  winters  studied  chemistry  in  the  Univ.  of 
Penn.,  and  spent  a  year  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  collecting  scientific  works  and  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  eminent  men  of 
science.  At  Edinburgh  geology  engaged  most  of  his  at¬ 
tention.  On  his  return  home  he  applied  himself  to  a 
mineralogical  and  geological  study  of  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Yale’s  world-wide 
fame  for  research  in  natural  history.  One  of  his  first  sci¬ 
entific  monographs  was  his  account  of  the  meteorite  that  fell 
in  Weston,  Conn.,  1807,  Dec.  14:  it  was  the  first  scientific 
account  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Soc.,  London,  and  the  French  Academy.  He 
was  the  first,  with  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  to 
reduce  many  of  the  most  refractory  minerals;  he  also  first 
observed  the  vaporization  and  transference  of  the  carbon 
in  the  voltaic  arc  from  the  positive  pole  to  the  negative 
(1822).  He  explored  the  coal-formations  of  the  Wyoming 
valley,  Penn.,  1830,  and  the  gold  mines  of  Va.  1836;  mean¬ 
while  he  had,  under  govt,  auspices,  made  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Not  less  important  than  his  original  researches  for  advance- 
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ment  of  science  in  America,  were  his  courses  of  publio 
lectures  on  chemistry  and  geology,  delivered  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  Lowell,  Salem,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
cities.  These  lectures  attracted  great  audiences.  He 
founded  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  /Science  and  Arts  1818.  He 
edited  Win.  Henry’s  Elements  of  Chemistry  (1808)  and 
Bakewell’s  Geology  (1829).  He  was  author  of  Journals  of 
'Travels  (1810);  A  Short  Tour  (1820);  Elements  of  Chemistry 
(1830);  Geology  and  Sacred  History  (1837);  Visit  to  Europe 
(1853).  S.  was  the  first  pres,  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  of  Geolo¬ 
gists  and  Naturalists,  later  known  as  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  a  genial  and  courtly 
man,  and  endeared  himself  to  many  graduating  classes  and 
to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

SILLIMAN,  sil'i-man ,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  m  d.,  ll.d.. 
chemist:  1816,  Dec.  4 — 1885,  Jan.  14;  b.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  1837,  and  until  1846  was 
asst,  instructor  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology 
there.  In  1846  he  became  prof,  of  applied  chemistry,  and 
1854  succeeded  his  father  as  prof  of  chemistry,  holding 
the  position  until  1870,  and  was  in  the  med.  dept,  until  his 
death.  In  1838  he  became  associate  editor  of  Silliman’s 
Journal  of  Science,  and  afterward  with  J.  D.  Dana  associate 
proprietor.  In  1847  he  and  Prof.  John  D.  Norton  founded 
the  Yale  Scientific  School,  since  become  the  Sheffield  Sci¬ 
entific  School.  1849-54  he  was  prof,  of  medical  chemistry 
and  toxicology  in  the  Univ.  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  agric.  chemistry  in  New  Orleans 
1845-6,  at  request  of  the  citizens.  He  lectured  on  scientific 
subjects  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  was  for  many 
years  sec.  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  member  of  many  other  scientific  societies. 
Prof.  S-.  was  author  of  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  (1846-56); 
Principles  of  Physics  { 1858—68) ;  and  American  Contributions 
to  Chemistry  (1875).  He  died  at  New  Haven. 

SILLON,  n.  sil'on  [F.]:  in  fort.,  a  work  raised  in  a  ditch 
to  defend  it,  if  too  wide.  It  must  be  lower  than  the  main 
works,  but  higher  than  the  covered  way. 

SILLOTH,  sil'loth:  town  and  watering-place  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  quite  recent  origin,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  North  British  railway, 
20  m.  w.n.w.  of  Carlisle;  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Solway.  The  port  is  of  growing  importance,  and  has  a 
good  stone  dock,  with  a  fine  jetty,  1,000  ft.  long.  An  im¬ 
portant  new  dock,  made  by  the  railway  company  at  a  cost 
of  £90,000,  was  opened  1885.  S.,  which  commands  a  fine 

view,  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  the  climate  be¬ 
ing  mild  and  salubrious,  and  considered  highly  favorable 
for  those  affected  with  pulmonary  ailments.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  49°,  being  the  same  as  that  of 
Worthing  (q.v.)  on  the  s.  coast  of  England,  and  only  1° 
below  that  of  Torquay.  .  S.  is  of  easy  access  from  all  parts 
of  England  by  railway;  and  steamers  ply  at  stated  intervals 
to  and  from  Liverpool  and  other  places.  Pop  (1890)  2,600. 


8ILL0WAY— SILOAM. 

SILLOWAY,  sil'lo-wd,  Thomas  William:  architect: 
b.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1828,  Aug.  7.  After  receiving  a 
thorough  education  in  the  arts  of  design,  he  opened  an 
office  in  Boston,  1851,  since  which  time  he  has  prepared  plans 
for  the  construction  or  alteration  of  about  300  church  and 
other  public  buildings,  including  the  Montpelier,  Vt., 
capitol.  After  preaching  for  some  years,  he  was  ordained 
as  a  Universalist  1862.  Among  his  publications  are  several 
works  on  building  and  church  music,  and  with  L.  L. 
Powers  he  published  Cathedral  Towns  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  (1883). 

SILLY,  a.  sU'll  [AS,  scelig;  Ger.  selig,  blessed,  happy— 
constantly  used  by  older  writers  in  the  sense  of  ‘simple,’ 
‘unknowing’:  Goth,  sels,  good,  kind]:  weak  in  intellect; 
simple;  proceeding  from  want  of  understanding  or  judg¬ 
ment;  imprudent;  indiscreet;  in  OE.,  weak;  helpless;  frail; 
rustic;  rude.  Stl'lily,  ad.  - li-li .  Silliness,  n.  - nes , 
weakness  of  understanding;  want  of  sound  sense  or  judg- 
ment.— Syn.  of  ‘silly’:  witless;  shallow;  foolish;  simple; 
brainless;  unwise;  indiscreet;  imprudent;  harmless;  inno¬ 
cent;  inoffensive. 

SILO,  n.  slid  [L.  sir  us,  Gr.  siros,  a  pit  for  keeping  corn 
in]:  close  pit,  or  construction,  for  storing  grass  and  other 
fodder,  which  is  then  called  Ensilage  (q.v.). 

SILOAM,  sl-lo'am,  or  Siloah,  si-Ufah,  or  Shiloah, 
shl-lo'ah  [Heb.  Siloah,  probably  meaning  ‘  sent  *]:  pool  or 
tank  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  s.  slope  of  that  part  of  the  temple- 
hill  called  Ophel,  about  1,200  ft.  s.s.w.  of  the  *  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,’  and  connected  with  it  by  a  winding  under¬ 
ground  passage.  It  is  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  a  nat¬ 
ural  spring  or  fountain,  but  an  artificial  reservoir,  one  of 
the  many  sources  of  water-supply  for  the  ancient  city.  It 
is  oblong  in  form,  and  according  to  Dr.  Barclay,  who  gives 
the  most  exact  measurements,  it  is  50  ft.  long,  144  ft.  wide 
at  its  lower  or  e.  end,  17  ft.  wide  at  the  upper  end,  and  18£ 
ft.  deep,  but  is  now  never  filled,  the  water  being  usually 
three  or  four  ft.  deep.  It  was  anciently  arched  over. 
Though  the  smallest  of  all  the  pools  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  the 
most  famous.  It  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  Bible— 
Is.  viii.  6;  Neh.  iii.  15;  Jn.  ix.  7.  Josephus  speaks  of  it. 

East  of  the  Kedron,  on  the  site  of  an  old  quarry,  and  on 
a  slope  overlooking  the  pool,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
is  a  miserable,  dirty  little  village  of  uncertain  antiquity. 
Some  comparatively  recent  discoveries  seem  to  connect  the 
Zoheleth  of  I  Kings  i.  9,  with  a  stone  plateau  near  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  village,  whose  w.  perpendicular  side  overhangs 
the  valley.  From  its  locality,  it  is  thought  to  be  the  place 
where  stood  the  idol-shrines  built  by  Solomon  to  Chemosh, 
Ashtoreth,  and  Milcom* 


8IL0METER— SILURES. 

SILOMETER,  n.  si-lom'e-ter  [first  element  doubtful, 
Die2  derives  it  from  Scand.  sila,  to  plow,  and  Littre  from 
F.  siller,  to  make  sail;  Gr.  metron ,  measure]:  instrument 
of  various  forms  for  measuring,  without  the  aid  of  the  log¬ 
line,  the  distance  passed  over  by  a  ship.  Various  forms 
have  been  proposed  or  actually  constructed. 

SILPHIUM,  sU'fi-um  [from  a  Gr.  word  referring  to  some 
plant  that  produced  resinous  gum]:  genus  of  plants,  known 
as  rosin-plants,  of  family  Composites.  The  flowers  have  fer. 
tile  rays  and  sterile  disk  florets,  on  a  chaffy  receptacle;  tho 
color  is  yellow;  and  the  herbs  are  tall,  coarse,  perennial, 
with  resinous  juice. — Rosin-weed  or  Compass  plant  (S. 
laciniatum),  3-6  ft.  high,  has  pinuately  parted  and  slashed 
leaves,  that,  on  the  prairies,  are  disposed  to  turn  their  edges 
n.  and  s. ;  hence  the  name. — Prarie  Dock  (8  terebinthina- 
ceum)  is  smooth,  slender  4-10  ft.  high,  with  leaves  1-2  ft. 
long,  and  has  a  pinnatifid  variety  with  deeply  cut  leaves. — 
Three  other  w.  species,  8.  trifoliatum,  8.  integrifolium,  and 
the  Cup-plant,  S.  perfoliatum,  are  described  in  their  names, 
the  last  having  a  square  stem  and  connate-perfoliate  leaves. 
A  southern  species,  S  astericus,  is  unlike  8.  trifoliatum  in 
having  less  narrow  leaves,  coarsely  toothed  and  hairy, 
and  large  flower-heads  almost  solitary. 

SILT,  n.  silt  [from  the  obsolete  Eng.  verb  site,  to  ooze 
through,  to  sink  down:  Sw.  sila,  to  strain,  to  filter:  Lew 
Ger.  silen,  to  drain  off  water:  Gael,  sile,  to  filter  (see  Sile)]: 
properly,  the  fine  mud  which  collects  in  lakes  and  estu¬ 
aries,  but  now  used  to  designate  any  gradual  deposit  of 
mud,  clav,  or  sand:  V.  to  become  choked  or  obstructed 
with  mud,  sand,  or  other  deposit;  to  percolate;  to  ooze. 
Silt  ing,  imp. :  N.  the  process  by  which  a  harbor,  inlet,  or 
estuary  becomes  choked  or  obstructed  by  the  deposition  of 
mud  or  sand,  etc.  Silt  ed,  pp.  To  silt  up.  to  obstruct 
or  choke  up  by  an  accumulation  of  fine  mud. 

SILURE,  n.  si-lor' ,  or  Silurus,  n.  si-lo' rim  [L.  silurus; 
Gr.  silouros ]:  large  fresh- water  fish;  a  shad. 

SILURES,  si-lu'rez  or  sil'u-rez:  ancient  Brit,  people  on 
the  border  between  England  and  Wales,  who,  under  their 
king  Caractacus,  long  withstood  the  Romans. 


SILURIAN  ROCKS, 

SILU'RIAN  ROCKS:  large  division  of  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  between  the  Archaean  and  Devonian  strata.  The 
term  ‘Silurian’  was  introduced  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison, 
and  is  derived  from  the  district  where  he  investigated  the 
strata;  S.  Wales  having  of  old  been  occupied  by  a  people 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Silures. 

The  Silurian  system  contains  an  enormous  thickness  of 
rocks — nearly  30,000  ft.,  according  to  some  estimates;  but 
Archibald  Geikie’s  estimate  of  average  thickness  is  18,550 
ft.:  the  absolute  thickness  is  greatly  increased  by  immense 
beds  of  interstratitied  igneous  rocks.  The  upper  limit,  un¬ 
derlying  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  is  universally  accepted, 
but  there  has  been  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  inferior 
boundary.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  having  described  the  rocks 
of  N.  Wales,  at  first  considered  older  than  the  series  which 
Murchison  had  illustrated,  designated  them  Cambrian. 
This  name  has  been  retained  for  the  immense  mass  of  in¬ 
durated  shales  and  sandstones  of  a  thickness  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  Silurians,  which  contain  only  faint  traces 
of  organic  life,  and  underlie  the  Llandeilo  formation. 
But  Sedgwick  claims  also  the  Lower  S.  R.  as  a  portion  of 
his  system;  the  priority  of  name,  and  the  uniform  facies 
of  the  organic  remains  of  the  whole  of  the  S.  R.,  have, 
however,  induced  geologists  to  consider  the  limits  of  the 
system  to  be  those  originally  given  by  Murchison. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  rocks  of  the  period  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Upper  Silurian  Rocks. 

Thickness  in  Feet. 


Upper  Ludloiv — 

1.  Downton  Sandstone  and  Tilestones . 80  to  1,000 

2.  Upper  Ludlow  Shale .  800 

Lower  Ludloiv — 

3.  Aymestry  Limestone .  150 

4.  Lower  Ludlow  Shale .  900 

Upper  Wenlock — 

5.  Wenlock  Limestone . 300 

Lower  Wenlock — 

6.  Wenlock  Shale .  1,400 

7.  Woolhope  Limestone  and  Denbighshire  Grit .  150 

Middle  Silurian  Rocks. 

Upper  Llandovery— 

8.  Tarannon  Shale . : .  1  ooo 

9.  May-hill  Sandstone  and  Pentamerus  Limestone, ...........  800 

Loiver  Llandovery — 

10.  Llandovery  Slates . .  L000 

Lower  Silurian  Rocks. 

Caradoc — 

11.  Caradoc  Sandstone .  >  _ 

12.  Bala  Limestone . 12,000 

Llandeilo —  ' 

13.  Upper  Llandeilo . » 

14.  Lower  Llandeilo  or  Arenig  Beds  . }  b^OO 

Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Rocks .  5f800 


The  typical  Silurian  strata  are  in  Wales  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  English  county,  Shropshire.  Except  thes.  and  s.e. 
districts,  where  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Coal-measures 
occur,  the  whole  of  Wales  is  composed  of  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  rocks.  The  same  deposits  are  found  in  Cum¬ 
berland  and  n.  Lancashire.  The  whole  of  Scotland  s  of  a 
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SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


line  from  Dunbar  on  the  e.  to  Girvan  on  the  w.  consists 
of  graywacke  rocks,  slates,  and  limestones  of  Silurian  age, 
except  one  or  two  small  patches  of  Old  Red,  Carboniferous, 
and  Permian  strata.  The  rocks,  till  recently  referred  to 
an  azoic  group,  below  the  lowest  fossiliferous  strata  in  n. 
Scotland,  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  highly  altered 
beds  of  thisperiod.  The  s.  boundary  of  these  beds  is  a  line 
drawn  from  Stonehaven  to  Helensburgh.  A  huge  trough, 
filled  with  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  strata, 
separates  the  highly  altered  strata  of  the  n.  from  the  less 
altered  deposits  of  the  s.  An  extensive  region  of  S.  R. 
occurs  in  the  s.e.  counties  of  Ireland  and  in  Galway;  and  a 
great  tract  of  the  same  beds  extends  from  the  centre  of 
Ireland  (Cavan,  etc.)  to  the  coast  of  Down. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Silurian  strata  have  been 
examined  and  co-related  with  the  British  types:  in  Bohemia, 
by  Barrande;  in  Scandinavia,  by  Angelin;  in  Russia,  by 
Murchison  and  others.  In  Germany  there  are  a  few  de¬ 
tached  areas  of  S.  R.,  seen  in  the  Thiiringer  Wald  (1,600- 
2,000  ft.  of  fucoidal  schists  representing  apparently  the 
Lower  Silurian)  and  in  the  Harzgebirge.  The  S.  R.  are 
represented  also  in  n.w.  France  and  in  w.  Spain;  similar 
strata  are  found  in  India,  Australia,  and  S.  America.  In 
the  N.  Amer.  continent  the  S.  R.  extend  continuously 
over  a  very  wide  territory — viz.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  s.  into  Ala.  and  w.  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  following  table  shows  the  succession  of  the  S.  R.  io 
N.  Y.,  where  they  are  meet  typically  developed. 


IV.  Oriskany 
formation. 


Upper  Silurian. 


III.  Lower 
Helderberg 
formation. 


II.  Salina 
formation. 


L  Niagara 
formation. 


Oriskany  Sandstone  ( Spirifer  arenosus). 

(4)  Upper  Pentamerus  Limestone  ( Pen 
tamerus  pseudogaleatus). 

(3)  Deithyris  Limestone  (Meristellalcevis). 

(2)  Lower  Pentamerus  Limestone  (Pen-  ,  Ludlow 

tamerus  galeatus).  i 

(1)  Water-lime  ( Tentaculites,  Euryp- 
terus,  Pterygotus). 

Onondaga  salt  group,  nearly  barren  of 
fossils. 

(3)  Niagara  Shale  and  Limestone  ( Haly 
sites,  Favo sites,  Calymene  Blumen- 
bachii ,  Homalonotus  delphinoceph- 
alus,  Leptcena  transversalis ,  etc.). 

(2)  Clinton  group  ( Pentamerus  ob-~ 
longus,  Atrypa  reticularis ,  etc.) 

(1)  Medina  group,  Oneida  conglom¬ 
erate  (Modiolopsis  orthonota). 

[Specific  and  generic  names  in  parenthesis  are  names  of  fossils 
found  in  the  several  formations.  The  names,  Ludlow,  etc.,  in  the 
last  column,  show  the  subdivisions  of  the  original  British  S.  R.  tc 
which  these  N.  Y.  formations  are  to  be  referred.] 

Lower  Silurian. 

(3)  Cincinnati  (Hudson  River)  group  (Syringopord^, 
Halysites,  Diplograptus pristis,  Pterinea  demis- 
sa ,  Leptcena  sericea. 

(2)  Utica  group— Utica  Shale. 

Trenton  f  Graptolithue  amplexi 
Limestone,  \caulis,  Trinucleus  cow 

(1)  Trenton  a  Black  River)  centricus,  Orthis  testis* 
group  Limestone.  |  d inaria,  Murchisonia, 
Birdseye  1  Conuloria,  Orthocera* 

[  [Limestone,  [etc. 


•  Wenlook. 


Upper 

Llandovery. 


II.  Trenton 
formation. 


SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

((3)  Chazy  group— Chazy  Limestone  ( Maclurea  mag- 
na,  Maclurea  Logani ,  Orthoceras ,  Illcenus, 
Asaphus ). 

(2)  Quebec  group  (more  than  100  species  of  trilo- 
\  Canadian  bites  of  genera  Agnostus ,  Arnphion ,  Conocory- 

f  or  mat  ion  ‘  pfte,  Illcenus,  etc.,  and  more  than  50  species  of 

graptolites). 

(1)  Calciferous  group  (graptolites,  IAngulella 
acuminata ,  Leptcena ,  Conucardium ,  Ophileta 
compacta,  14  species  of  trilobites  of  genera  .4m- 
phion,  Bathyurus ,  Asaphus,  Conocoryphe). 
(The  Potsdam  formation— containing  some  sponges,  the  earliest 
forms  of  graptolites,  some  brachiopods,  trilobites  of  genera  Cono- 
wryphe ,  Agnostus ,  Dikelocephalus,  Olenellus.  etc.— is.  with  the 
fcjcadian,  referred  to  the  Cambrian  rocks.) 

The  rocks  of  the  Canadian  period  are  exposed  to  view 
in  n.  N.  Y.  and  Canada;  in  n.  Mich,  and  Wis. ;  in  Vt. 
(Green  Mts.);  in  the  e.  Appalachian  chain  s.  from  N  J.; 
in  Mo.,  Ark.,  and  the  Rocky  Mts.  The  limestones  of  the 
Trenton  group  extend  in  a  broad  belt  to  Wis.  and  Mo., 
having  in  some  places  (Penn.)  a  thickness  of  2.000  ft.  The 
Cincinnati  group  (which  constitutes  the  surface-rock  in 
8.w.  Ohio)  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  blue  limestone  and 
calcareous  shale:  it  is  identiflea  with  the  Hudson  River 
group.  In  the  Upper  Silurian  the  rocks  of  the  Niagara 
formation— Oneida  conglomerate  and  Medina  sandstone, 
Clinton  group,  and  Niagara  shale  and  limestone — are  to  a 
great  extent  calcareous,  and  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
continent  of  N.  America. 

The  life  of  the  period  presents  a  group  of  very  charac¬ 
teristic  organisms,  which,  except  the  fish-remains  in  the 
upper  beds,  all  belong  to  the  invertebrata.  Many  of  them 
are  confined  to  the  S.  R.  or  occur  very  rarely  in  some  of 
the  Paleozoic  formations.  The  Graptolites  are  a  strictly 
Silurian  family  of  Zoophytes,  and  most  of  the  forms  of 
Trilobites  are  found  only  in  this  period,  though  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe  are  found  in  rocks  of  Devonian  and  Car¬ 
boniferous  age.  Besides  these  may  be  specified  such 
forms  as  Heliolites  and  Favosites  among  the  Corals;  Actino- 
crinites  and  the  Cystidians  among  the  Echinoderms;  Orthis 
and  Lingula  among  the  Brachiopods;  and  Lituites  and 
Maclurea  among  the  Cephalopods. 

In  all  the  immense  thickness  of  S.  R.,  no  deposit  has 
been  discovered  containing  organisms  that  have  lived  on 
land.  Some  fragments  have  been  noticed  that  have  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  branches  of  Lepidodendron,  and  minute 
bodies  occur  in  the  bone-bed  (top  of  the  Upper  Ludlow 
rock),  which  are  referred  to  the  spores  of  a  terrestrial  cryp¬ 
togam.  The  only  other  indications  of  plants  are  impres¬ 
sions  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  sea-weeds.  The 
anthracitic  shales  of  Wales  and  Scotland  probably  derived 
their  anthracite  from  the  algae  that  must  have  abounded  in 
the  Silurian  seas.  In  Shropshire  a  number  of  shells  have 
been  found,  whose  nearest  allies  are  littoral  species,  and 
these  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  there  of  an  ancient 
shore.  The  S.  R.  are,  however,  generally  sea-deposits; 
and  Forbes  has  ingeniously  shown,  from  the  small  size  of 
the  Conchiferae,  the  paucity  of  spiral  univalves,  the  great 
number  of  floating  shells  and  of  the  pelagic  Orthidee,  and 


SILURID^E. 

the  great  rarity,  or  absence,  except  iu  be  upper  beds,  of 
fossil-fish,  that  it  is  most  probable  they  were  deposited  in 
a  sea  more  than  70  fathoms  deep. 

SILURIDiE,  sl-lu'ri-de :  family  of  malacopterous  fishes, 
divided  into  many  genera,  and  including  a  great  number 
of  species,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
warm  countries.  The  S.  have  great  diversity  of  form. 
Their  skin  is  generally  naked,  but  some  have  a  row  of  bony 
plates  along  the  lateral  line,  and  a  few  are  completely 
mailed  with  bony  plates.  The  dorsal  fin  is  single  in  some; 
others  have  two  dorsal  fins,  the  second  sometimes  adipose 
as  in  the  salmon  family.  The  dorsal  fin  is  sometimes 
armed  with  a  strong  spinous  ray,  and  inmost  of  the  family 
the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  very  strong  and  serrated, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  wound,  and  by 
this  these  fishes  are  protected  from  alligators  and  other 
enemies.  All  have  the  mouth  furnished  with  barbels, 
more  or  less  numerous;  the  two  principal  barbels  being  on 
the  upper  lip,  and  formed  by  elongation  of  the  intermaxil¬ 
lary  bones.  The  barbels  are  befieved  to  be  organs  of 
touch,  probably  of  use  in  directing  the  fish  to  its  prey. 
The  bones  of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  ex¬ 
hibit  many  peculiarities.  The  S.  are  generally  inhabitants 
of  muddy  rivers,  lurking  among  the  mud.  The  only 
European  species  is  the  Sly  Silurus,  Sheat-fish,  or 
Shaden  ( Silurus  glanis),  the  largest  of  European  fresh¬ 
water  fishes,  and  sometimes  found  near  mouths  of  rivers: 
it  is  plentiful  in  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  their  larger 


Sly  Silurus  ( Silurus  glanis). 

tributaries,  also  in  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  found  in  some  rivers  of  N.  America.  It  attains 
a  length  of  six  or  even  eight  ft.,  and  a  weight  of  300  or 
400  lbs.  The  flesh  is  white  and  fat;  but  soft,  luscious,  and 
not  very  easily  digestible.  In  n.  Europe  it  is  preserved 
by  drying,  and  the  fat  is  used  as  lard.  The  habits  of  the 
fish  are  sluggish;  it  seems  rather  to  lie  in  wait  for  its  prey 
than  to  go.  in  quest  of  it.— Several  species  of  this  family 
are  found  in  the  Nile,  among  which  is  the  Harmouth  or 
Karmoot  ( Clarias  anguillaris),  a  fish  in  general  form  and 
appearance  much  resembling  that  just  described.  It  was 
anciently  an  object  of  superstitious  regard  in  the  ThebaYd. 
— N.  America  abounds  with  representatives  of  the  family, 
both  in  species  and  numbers,  known  as  Catfish  (q.v.),  now 


SILYA— SILVAS. 

distributed  among  six  or  more  genera — Amiurus,  of  eastern 
streams;  Ictalurus,  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  west;  Hop - 
ladelus ;  Noturus ;  and  two  salt-water,  AElurichthys  and 
Ariopsis. 

SILYA,  sil'vd,  and  Sil'van,  -van:  see  Sylva. 

SILVANUS,  n.  sil-vd  nus  [L.]:  in  Rom.  myth.,  a  deity 
among  the  Romans,  who  had  the  care  of  fields  and  cattle, 
and  presided  over  boundaries.  He  was  represented  usually 
as  old,  and  bearing  a  cypress  plucked  up  by  the  roots;  and 
the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Cyparissus  was  transferred  to 
him.  The  usual  offering  to  S.  was  milk. 

SILVAS,  u.  plu.  silvdz,  or  Selvas,  n.  plu.  sel'vdz  [Sp. 
selva,  a  wood — from  L.  silva,  a  wood]:  flat  woodland 
region,  the  w.  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Amazon,  in 
n.w.  Brazil.  ( Pampas  are  the  vast  treeless  S.  Amer.  plains; 
Llanos,  the  treeless  plains  along  the  Orinoco.)  The  Silvas, 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  plain,  contain  more  than 
700,000  Eng.  sq.  m.,  and  consist  of  low  land  on  a  dead 
level,  densely  covered  with  primeval  forests,  and  annually 
inundated  by  the  overflow  of  the  mighty  river  or  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  forests  are  rendered  wholly  impenetrable  by 
the  denseness  of  the  underwood,  matted  together  as  it  is 
by  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  which  form  myriads  of 
festoons  glowing  with  nature’s  brightest  tints.  The  vegeta- 
dou  of  the  Silvas,  under  the  stimulating  action  of  the 
abundant  irrigation,  the  intense  tropical  heat,  and  the  in¬ 
conceivable  richness  of  the  alluvium  which  constitutes  the 
soil,  shows  an  exuberance  of  growth  far  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  from  its  very 
luxuriance,  presents  a  bar  to  civilization  no  less  effectual 
than  do  the  barren  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  gloomy  wastes 
of  central  Asia.  The  few  travellers  who  have  penetrated 
into  this  region  have  sailed  up  the  Amazon  and  some  of  its 
tributaries;  and  from  them  we  have  received  the  little 
knowledge  that  we  possess  of  this  immense  tract  of  wild 
forest.  It  is  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  animals, 
especially  monkeys  and  serpents,  and  of  a  few  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  who  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism. 
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SILVER,  n.  silver  [AS.  seolfor;  Gotb.  sibibr;  Dut. 
zilver;  Dan.  solv;  Ger.  silber,  silver]:  elementary  body; 
metal  of  peculiar  white  color,  Laving  brilliant  lustre,  malle¬ 
able,  ductile,  and  soft  when  pure;  one  of  the  noble  metals 
(see  below);  money  made  cf  silver;  anything  having  the 
lustre  or  soft  splendor  of  silver:  Adj.  white  like  silver; 
made  of  silver;  soft  and  clear,  as  in  the  tones  of  the  voice; 
in  OE.,  soft;  gentle;  quiet:  V.  to  cover  or  coat  with  silver; 
to  cover  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  quicksilver,  as  a  look¬ 
ing-glass;  to  adorn  with  mild  or  silver-like  lustre;  to  make 
hoary.  Sil  vering,  imp.:  N.  act  or  operation  of  covering 
a  surface  with  a  thin  film  of  silver,  or  with  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  mercury;  the  silver  or  amalgam  laid  on  (for  silver¬ 
ing  of  glass,  see  Mirror).  Sil'vered,  pp.  -verd.  Sil- 
very,  a.  -ver-l,  having  the  appearance  of  silver;  of  mild  or 
silver-like  lustre;  clear  and  soft  as  the  sound  of  a  silver 
bell;  covered  with  silver.  Silver- beater,  one  who  beats 
pieces  of  silver  into  thin  leaves.  Silver -fir,  fir-tree, 
native  of  middle  and  s.  Europe;  the  Picea  pectindta,  or 
Abies  picea,  ord.  Conifer a.  Silver-fish,  fish  of  the  size 
of  a  small  carp,  of  white  color,  striped  with  silvery  lines. 
Silver-glance,  mineral  of  blackish  lead-gray  color,  being 
a  sulphide  of  silver.  Silver  lining,  the  prospect  of 
better  and  happier  days,  as  in  the  proverb,  *  every  cloud 
has  its  silver  lining.’  Sil'verside,  n.  in  cook.,  the  lower 
and  choicer  part  of  the  buttock  or  round  of  beef,  tender 
and  close  in  grain;  it  is  frequently  corned.  Silversmith, 
one  who  works  in  silver.  Silver-stick,  n.  the  name 
given  in  England  to  a  field-officer  of  the  life  guards  when 
on  palace  duty.  Silver  weed,  roadside  plant;  Potentilla 
anserlna,  ord.  Rosacea.  Silver  wedding,  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  wedding-day.  Fulminating  silver  explosive 
compound  prepared  from  the  oxide  of  silver  and  ammonia. 
German  silver:  see  under  German.  To  be  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  one’s  mouth,  to  be  born  to  good  fort¬ 
une;  to  be  born  under  favorable  auspices. 

SILVER  (symb.  Ag,  at.  wt.  108,  sp.  gr.  10  53):  metal 
which,  in  its  compact  state,  is  of  brilliant  white  color,  has 
the  metallic  lust-re  to  a  remarkable  degree,  is  capable  of 
being  highly  polished,  and  evolves  a  clear  ringing  sound 
when  struck.  It  is  harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than  cop¬ 
per,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ductile  of  metals.  It  is  malle¬ 
able,  may  be  hammered  into  very  thin  leaves,  and  may  be 
drawn  out  into  very  fine  wire,  the  thinnest  S.-leaf  having 
a  thickness  of  only  -nnnnnr  of  an  inch,  and  one  grain  ol 
the  metal  being  capable  of  yielding  400  ft.  of  wire.  It  has 
a  high  degree  of  tenacity,  a  wire  of  diameter  of  of  an 
inch  being  able  to  support  a  weight  of  nearly  188  lbs.  It 
requires  a  heat  of  1,873°F.  to  fuse  it,  and  on  cooling  ex- 
pauds  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  It  is  probably  the 
best  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  known,  and  is  not 
affected  by  exposure  even  to  a  moist  atmosphere  at  any 
temperature.  When,  however,  it  is  fused,  it  absorbs  con- 
siderable  oxygen;  which  it  expels  in  the  act  of  solidification 
with  a  peculiar  sound,  technically  know  as  spitting . 
Though  ordinary  air  has  no  oxidizing  action  on  S. ,  ozonized 
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air  rapidly  attacks  it.  But  though  it  does  not  rust  or  be¬ 
come  oxidized,  it  usually  becomes  taruished  on  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  air,  owin'*  to  the  formation  of  a  film  of 
sulphide  (or  sulphuret)of  3.;  and  this  change  occurs  more 
rapidly  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  because  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  more  abundant  in  the  atmosphere.  S.  is  un¬ 
affected  by  the  hydrates  or  nitrates  of  the  alkalies,  even  at 
high  temperature;  hence  S.  crucibles,  etc.,  are  highly  use¬ 
ful  in  many  laboratory  operations. 

Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  have  scarcely  any 
action  on  S.,  but  nitric  acid  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid 
oxidize  it,  and  form  salts;  nitric  acid  being  by  far  its  best 
solvent.  S.  has  strong  affinities  for  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  sulphur;  and  combines  with  the  first  three  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
well  known  that  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt,  especially 
in  the  melted  state,  when  left  for  any  time  in  contact  with 
silver,  corrodes  that  metal,  soda  being  formed  by  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  sodium  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  while  the 
liberated  chlorine  attacks  the  silver. 

S.  is  frequently  found  in  the  native  state,  crystallized  in 
cubes  or  octahedrons,  or  occurring  in  fibrous  masses.  It 
is  found  also  in  combination  with  gold,  mercury,  lead, 
antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  etc. ;  and  sulphide  of  lead  is 
almost  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  sulphide  of 
S. ;  it  is,  however,  never  found  as  an  oxide. 

S.  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen — viz.,  monoxide, 
or  argentic  oxide,  Ag20;  argentous  oxide,  Ag40;  and 
dioxide,  Ag202;  of  these  only  the  monoxide  is  a  well- 
defined  compound:  they  all  have  the  common  properties  of 
being  reduced  by  heat  to  the  metallic  state,  and  of  being 
readily  decomposed  by  action  of  light.  The  monoxide  is  a 
dark-brown  heavy  powder,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  some¬ 
what  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  metallic 
taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  base, 
neutralizing  the  strongest  acids,  and  forming  normal 
salts  with  them.  It  is  obtained  by  addition  of  a  solution  of 
potash  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  any  other  soluble  salt 
of  S.,  falling  as  a  hydrated  oxide,  which,  at  a  temperature 
above  140°F.,  becomes  anhydrous.  If  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  be  digested  for  some  hours  upon  freshly 
precipitated  argentic  oxide,  Fulminate  of  Silver  (q.v.),  or 
Fulminating  S.  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  is  produced, 
and  the  same  dangerous  compound  is  formed  when  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  S.  is  precipi¬ 
tated  by  potash. 

The  salts  which  the  monoxide  forms  with  acids  are 
characterized  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  decompose 
— the  mere  action  of  light  blackening  and  partially  reduc¬ 
ing  them.  None  of  these  salts  occur  in  nature.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  most  important  of  those  formed  artificially. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  AgN03,  crystallizes  in  large,  colorless, 
transparent  square  tablets,  which  blacken  on  exposure  to 
light,  or  in  contact  with  organic  matters,  owing  to  reduc¬ 
tion;  and  dissolve  in  their  own  weight  of  cold  or  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  This  property, of  producing  a 
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permanent  black  color  with  organic  matters  has  led  to  its 
employment  as  a  marking  ink  *  for  linen,  etc.  The  black 
stains  which  it  forms  on  the  skin,  on  linen,  etc.,  are  metal¬ 
lic  silver:  it  may  be  removed  by  a  strong  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  or  more  readily  by  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals  fuse  at  a  temperature 
of  about  425°  F.,  and  the  molten  mass,  cast  into  cylindri¬ 
cal  molds,  solidifies,  and  forms  the  sticks  of  lunar  caus¬ 
tic  used  in  surgery,  medicine,  and  Photography  (q.v,). 
Nitrate  of  S.  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  S.  in  mode¬ 
rately  strong  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  till  the  solution 
is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallize.  *  ‘  The  most 
characteristic  test  for  the  salts  of  S.  is  the  action  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  or  of  a  soluble  chloride,  which  produces  a 
white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  S.,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia;  it  is  soluble 
also  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  which  it  forms  an  in¬ 
tensely  sweet  solution;  cyanide  of  potassium  also  dissolves 
it;  the  chloride  of  S.  speedily  assumes  a  violet  tinge  when 
exposed  to  light/ — Miller’s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2d  ed., 
II.  732. 

Of  the  haloid  salts  of  S.,  several  occur  native.  The 
most  important  of  these  compounds  .is  monochloride,  or 
argentic  chloride,  AgCl,  or  rather  Ag2Cl2,  found  native 
either  in  cubes  or  in  a  dense  semi-transparent  mass,  and 
known  as  horn  silver:  it  may  be  procured  as  a  dense 
white  tiocculent  precipitate  by  the  procedure  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  For  its  sensibility  to  light,  it  is 
used  in  photography.  When  heated  to  about  500 J  F.  it  fuses 
into  a  yellow  fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a 
yellowish  gray  semi-transparent  horny  mass.  This  salt  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  the  diluted  acids,  but  dis¬ 
solves  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
in  octahedra.  Its  solution  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hypo¬ 
sulphite  is  used  in  silvering  iron,  copper,  and  brass  goods. 
Traces  of  this  salt  are  found  in  sea  water,  the  chloride  of 
sodium  probably  acting  as  the  solvent.  Bromide  of  Silver, 
AgBr,  or  Ag2Br2,  is  found  in  Chili  and  Mexico,  where  it 
is  known  as  Plata  verte,  or  green  8.,  in  the  form  of  small 
crystals  or  crystalline  granules  of  pale  olive  green  tint. 
Iodide  of  S.,  Agl,  or  Ag2I2,  occurs  native  in  several  Mexi¬ 
can  mines  in  the  form  of  thin,  flexible,  pearly  scales. 

Sulphide  (or  sulphuret )  of  silver,  AgaS,  is  the  principal 
ore  of  8.  It  occurs  native,  sometimes  crystallized  in 
cubes  or  octahedra,  sometimes  in  masses.  From  its  gray 
metallic  lustre  it  has  received  from  mineralogists  the  name 
silver  glance.  It  is  well  known  that  if  S.  spoons  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  boiled  eggs  for  some 


*  Brande  gives  the  following  directions  for  preparing  marking  ink  : 
Dissolve  two  drains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  one  dram  of  gum-arabic 
in  seven  drams  of  water,  and  color  the  Mquid  with  Indian  ink.  The 
cloth  must  be  first  prepared  by  moistening  the  spot  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  soda  solution,  prepared  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda  and  two  drams  of  gum  in  four  ounces  of  water. 
Prof.  Miller  recommends,  as  a  cheap  indelible  marking  ink,  a  solution 
of  coal-tar  in  naphtha  ;  it  resists  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  is  used  by 
bleachers  to  mark  their  goods. 
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time,  they  become  armslied  by  the  action  of  the  sulphur, 
a  minute  quantity  ot  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  prob¬ 
ably  evolved.  The  discoloration  is  easily  removed  by 
washing  the  darkened  S.  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Sulphide  of  S.  unites  with  various  other  me¬ 
tallic  sulphides  when  fused  with  them,  especially  with  the 
sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  Red  silver  ore ,  or 
pyrargyrite,  AgSbS3,  is  a  native  compound  of  this  kind. 

The  alloys  of  S.  and  copper  (see  Alloy:  Mint),  when 
Cast  into  ingots,  are  usually  found  to  differ  in  their  com- 
posilion  in  the  internal  and  external  parts,  in  consequence 
of  a  molecular  change,  ‘  liquation,’  during  the  cooling 
find  slow  solidification  of  the  molten  mass.  In  bars  con¬ 
taining  more  than  719  parts  of  S.  in  1,000,  the  central  por¬ 
tions  are  richer  in  S.  than  the  exterior;  in  alloys  of  less 
value,  the  reverse  is  observed;  while  in  ingots  containing 
950  or  more  parts  of  S.  in  1,000,  the  composition  is  nearly 
uniform  throughout.  When  exactly  719  parts  of  S.  and 
281  of  copper  are  combined  (corresponding  to  the  formula 
Ag3Cu2),  no  separation  whatever  of  the  metals  occurs. 
Many  metals,  as  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  arsenic, 
etc.,  when  mixed  with  S.,  render  it  brittle  and  untit  for 
its  ordinary  uses;  they  are,  however,  easily  removed  in  the 
process  of  refining.  An  alloy  consisting  of  five  parts  of 
S.,  six  of  brass,  and  two  of  zinc,  is  used  as  a  solder  for  S. 
An  alloy  of  S.  and  mercury,  known  as  silver  amalgam , 
occurs  native  in  a  crystallized  form;  being  found  in  Hun- 

fary,  Sweden,  Spain,  Chili,  and  elsewhere:  it  consists  of 
.  34’8  parts,  mercury  65’2.  It  is  a  mineral  of  silvery 
white  color. 

S.,  like  gold,  has  been  known  and  prized  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  S.  mines  of  Mexico  were,  until  re¬ 
cently,  by  far  the  richest  known.  Their  estimated  annual 
yield  is  about  1,600,000  lbs.  troy  of  the  pure  metal.  Until 
the  remarkable  discoveries  of  silver  ore  in  Nevada,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Montana,  dating 
from  1859,  Chili  and  Peru  had  h»ng  stood  next  to  Mexico 
in  their  yield,  each  furnishing  about  one-sixth  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  that  country.  Bolivia  also  is  rich  in  S.  The  S. 
product  of  the  United  States  1858  was  $500,000;  (1861) 
$2  000,000;  (1871)  $23,000,000;  (1881)  $43,000,000; 

(1901)  $71,387,800;  the  S.  product  of  the  world  1901 
was  estimated  $235,000,000. 

Of  European  countries,  Spain  is  most  productive,  the 
richest  mines  being  those  of  Hiendelaencina,  province  of 
Guadalaxara,  extensively  opened  1846.  These  have 
yielded  immense  wealth,  but  their  produce  has  much  de¬ 
clined  since  1858.  S.  glance  is  the  principal  ore,  though 
several  others  are  found,  including  quantities  of  the  for¬ 
merly  rare  mineral  freieslebenite,  which  contains  about  23 
per  cent,  of  S.  Next  to  Spain,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  the 
Harz  district  in  n.  Germany,  yield  largest  supplies.  The 
S.  mines  of  Kongsberg.  in  Norway,  likewise  are  valuable, 
and  have  been  long  famous.  Great  Britain  has  no  S. 
mines,  properly  so  called  ;  but  since  the  introduction  1829 
of  Pattinson’s  process  for  the  desilverizing  of  lead  smelted 
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from  argentiferous  galena,  a  large  quantity  has  been  am 
nually  produced  in  this  way  (see  Lead). 

The  forms  in  which  S.  is  found  in  nature  are  numerous; 
we  need  notice  only  a  few  of  them.  It  is  frequently  found 
native  in  crystallized  and  amorphous  masses,  sometimes  of 
considerable  size:  one  tine  piece  of  500  lbs.,  found  at 
Kongsberg,  is~uow  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  native  S.  are  found  often  with  native  copper  in 
the  Lake  Superior  mines,  also  in  the  S.  mines  of  Nevada, 
etc.;  but  these  are  of  no  great  size.  On  the  whole,  the 
quantity  of  S.  found  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  Its  principal  ores  are  the  various  sul¬ 
phides  or  sulphurets — viz.,  S.  glance,  or  sulphured  of  S.. 
containing  when  pure  about  87  parts  of  S.  and  13  of  sul 
phur;  brittle  S.  ore,  or  sulphuret  of  S.  and  antimony, 
whose  composition  is,  S  68'5,  antimony  14  7,  sulphur 
16  4;  and  red  S.  ore,  of  which  there  is  a  dark  and  a  light 
kind,  the  composition  of  the  former  similar  to  brittle  S. 
ore,  but  it  is  a  little  less  rich  in  S.,  and  the  latter 
differs  only  in  containing  arsenic  instead  of  antimony. 
The  bulk  of  the  S.  obtained  in  Mexico  and  S  America 
is  from  these  ores.  The  only  other  of  much  importance, 
except  the  mixed  ores  noticed  below,  is  horn  S.,  or 
chloride  of  S. :  in  a  pure  state,  it  consists  of  S.  75, 
chlorine  25.  It  occurs  extensively  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Nevada  and  Idaho;  but 
is  not  common  in  European  mines. 


Fig.  1.— Silver  Cupellation  Furnace. 

a,  sole  formed  of  wood  ashes;  b ,  bricks;  c,  bed  of  slag;  d,  dome  of 
iron  plate;  ee,  tuyeres  for  bellows;/,  fireplace;  g,  crane  for  lifting 
dome. 

Besides  the  ores  named  above,  a  good  deal  of  the  S.  of 
commerce  is  obtMined  from  mixed  ores;  i.e.,  the  ores  of 
other  metals  are  frequently  found  to  contain  it.  In  many 
cases,  the  amount  of  S.  falls  greatly  short  of  1  per  cent. 
These  ores  are  mostly  sulphurets  of  lead,  arsenic,  copper, 
zinc,  and  iron. 
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In  reduction  of  S.  ores,  the  processes  followed  arebaseu 
on  the  fact,  that  both  lead  and  mercury  have  strong  affinity 
for  S.  A  more  recent  process  depends  on  the  solubility  of 
chloride  of  S.  in  a  hot  solution  &  common  salt,  and  its 
separation  again  on  cooling. 

The  simplest  process  is  ordinary  smelting,  and  is  applied 
only  to  the  richest  ores:  these  are  crushed,  mixed  with  old 
slag,  lead  in  some  form,  and  a  little  iron  ore  and  lime. 
The  mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  furnace  with  charcoal, 
which  brings  down  the  S.  and  lead  together  as  an  alloy. 
The  S.  is  afterward  easily  separated  by  cupel lation,  for 
whose  principle  see  Assay;  but  on  the  large  scale,  instead 
of  a  small  bone  ash  cupel,  a  cupellation  furnace,  say  6  ft. 
in  diameter,  is  used,  of  which  fig.  1  is  a  section.  Here  the 
alloy  is  melted,  bellows  are  used  to  remove  the  lead  as  lith- 
arge,  or  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  cake  of  S.  is  left  on  the  cupel 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 


Fig.  3.— Vertical  Section  of  Amalgamating  Apparatus  : 

<CC,  oak  barrels;  S,  toothed  wheel  for  setting  barrels  in  motion;  H, 
hoppers  with  hose  for  passing  the  mixed  ore  into  the  barrels;  TT, 
troughs  for  the  reception  of  the  charge  when  the  amalgamation  is 
complete. 

It  happens  that  not  many  even  of  the  richer  ores  are  pure 
enough  to  be  treated  with  advantage  by  simply  roasting 
them  with  lead;  accordingly,  another  plan,  the  amalga¬ 
mation  process,  is  more  usual.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  way  in  which  this  is  (or  rather  was)  practiced  at 
Freiberg  in  Saxony;  the  same  process,  with  modifications, 
is  employed  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  etc.,  for  reducing  the  richer 
ores.  The  vein  stuff  (largely  silica)  containing  a  mixed  ore 
of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  assulphurets,  andonlyfrom  3to 
3}  oz.  of  S.  per  cwt.,  is  ground  to  powder,  as  described 
under  Metallurgy;  but  some  sulphuret  of  iron  also  is  pres- 
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ent  or  must  be  added.  About  10  per  cent  of  common  salt 
is  then  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  Re¬ 
verberatory  Furnace  (q.v.)  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
expel  water,  and  in  part  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony. 
After  two  hours,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphurets  takes  fire, 
and  is  burned  off  as  sulphurous  acid,  or  converted  into  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  so  xnat  the  metals  become  oxides  and  sul¬ 
phates.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  now  raised, 
when  the  chlorine  of  the  common  salt  forms  volatile 
chlorides  with  zinc,  antimony,  and  iron,  and  a  fixed 
chloride  with  S.  During  the  roasting,  the  contents  of  the 
furnace  are  continually  stirred,  so  that  they  ultimately 
form  a  coarse  powder. 

The  product  of  the  roasting  furnace,  after  being  ground 
to  tine  powder,  is  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  10  cwt.  with  3 
cwt.  of  water  and  1  cwt.  of  iron  in  fragments;  the  mixture 
being  effected  in  oak  casks,  which  are  then  made  to  re¬ 
volve  two  hours  on  their  axes:  see  figs.  2  and  3.  During 
the  operation  the  iron  decomposes  the  metallic  chlorides  in 
the  roasted  ore,  forming  chloride  of  iron,  while  the  copper 
is  partly  reduced  to  sub  chloride  and  partly  to  metallic 
copper.  If  there  is  not  enough  iron  present  to  convert  the 
copper  into  sub-chloride,  then  mercury  will  be  wasted  in 
the  next  stage  by  conversion  into  its  sub-chloride.  Quick¬ 
silver  to  the  amount  of  5  cwt.  is  next  run  into  each  of  the 
casks,  which  are  then  set  in  motion,  and  continue  22  hours 
at  the  rate  of  12  revolutions  per  minute.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  S.  being  precipitated  by  the  presence  of 
metallic  copper,  is  then  dissolved  by  the  mercury,  but  the 
amalgam  so  formed  is  usually  a  complex  one. 

To  separate  the  amalgam  from  the  earthy  matters  and 
the  sulphates  and  chlorides,  the  barrels,  hitherto  only  twTo- 
thirds  full,  are  filled  with  water  (the  dilution  throwing 
down  any  chloride  of  S.  held  in  solution  by  the  sea-salt), 
and  kept  revolving  two  hours;  after  which,  by  means  of  a 


Fig.  3.— Plan  of  Part  of  Amalgamating  Apparatus. 

stop-cock,  the  amalgam  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  amalgam 
chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the  contents,  except  the  iron  frag¬ 
ments,  into  a  wash  tun.  The  superfluous  quicksilver  has 
next  to  be  separated  from  the  amalgam.  This  is  done  in 
bags  of  ticking,  through  which  the  mercury  at  first  flows 
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readily  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  afterward  squeezed  out  on 
a  flat  surface.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  that  the 
amalgam  of  mercury,  S.,  copper,  etc.,  is  left  in  the  bags: 
its  actual  composition  being  nearly  85  per  cent  of  mercury, 
10  per  cent  of  S.,  and  5  of  copper,  lead,  and  antimony. 
Finally,  the  quicksilver  of  the  amalgam  itself  is  separated 
by  heat  in  the  distilling  furnace,  fig.  4.  Hereth  amalgam 


Fig.  4. — Furnace  for  Distilling  the  Amalgam: 

o,  iron  retort;  b,  iron  pots;  c,  fireplace;  d,  flue;  /,  condensing  pipe 
g,  trough  for  collecting  mercury. 

is  put  into  a  row  of  iron  pots,  which  go  into  a  large  retort 
When  heat  is  applied,  the  quicksilver  volatilizes,  and  ii 
condensed  in  a  pipe  attached  to  the  retort,  from  which  it 
is  collected  in  a  trough.  The  impure  S.  left  in  the  retort 
is  refined  by  fusion  and  subsequent  cupellation. 

Another  process  has  been  used  at  Freiberg  and  else¬ 
where,  by  which  the  use  of  mercury  is  dispensed  with.  It 
consists  in  treating  the  ore  as  above  described  till  it  leaves 
the  roasting-furnace.  At  this  stage,  the  roasted  ore  is  di¬ 
gested  in  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  sea-salt,  which 
readily  dissolves  the  chloride  of  S.  The  solution  is  then 
passed  through  wooden  tubs  containing  metallic  copper, 
which  has  the  property  of  decomposing  the  chloride  of  S.: 
the  chlorine  unites  with  the  copper  to  form  chloride  of 
copper,  and  the  S.  is  precipitated.  Th;3  process  is  now 
mostly  abandoned;  and  at  Freiberg  an  argentiferous 
copper  matt  obtained  in  smelting  mixed  ores  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  sulphate  of  copper  is 
formed,  and  the  S.  recovered  from  the  residue.  Of  late 
years,  Crookes’s  sodium-amalgam  process  has  been  used 
with  advantage  for  extraction  of  S.  in  several  American 
mining  districts  (see  Sodium-amalgam), 

In  Mexico,  the  ore  containing  small  quantities  of  sul¬ 
phide  and  chloride  of  S.  is  stamped  or  ground,  together 
with  water,  in  mills  worked  by  horses  or  mules,  and  the 
fine  mud  thus  produced  is  mixed  on  a  floor  with  3  to  S 
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per  cent,  of  common  salt  by  being  trodden  by  mules.  The 
mass  is  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  after  which  mercury  is 
added,  together  with  ‘  magistral,’  an  impure  mixture  of 
salts  of  iron  and  copper;  "then  more  mercury,  and  again 
the  mass  is  trodden.  Amalgamation  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  slimy  mass  is  washed  in  buddies  worked  by 
mules,  whereby  the  lighter  particles  are  washed  away, 
and  the  heavier  amalgam  deposited.  The  amalgam  is  now 
filtered  through  canvas  bags,  and  finally  distilled;  tLue  S. 
left  behind  is  melted  into  bars. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  S.  are  such  as 
make  it  specially  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts: 
see  Alloy:  Mint:  Plating:  Galvanism:  Electricity 
{Electroplating):  Photography.  Ordinary  mirrors  have 
their  silvering  produced  by  a  coating  of  an  amalgam  of  tin 
and  mercury;  but  for  some  years  mirrors  coated  by  a 
patent  process  with  real  silver,  and  backed  by  a  layer  of 
seme  composition  which  protects  it  from  the  blackening 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  have  been  made  in  great 
numbers. 

Medicinal  Uses  of  Silver.  —Nitrate  of  silver,  in  small 
doses,  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  it  appears  to  exert  almost 
a  specific  influence  over  some  convulsive  diseases.  As 
a  tonic,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  early  stages  of 
phthisis,  and  in  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach;  and  epilepsy  and  chorea  frequently  yield  t<? 
its  influence  when  many  other  remedies  have  been  tried 
in  vain.  There  is  unfortunately  one  great  drawback  to  its* 
administration — viz.,  that,  when  its  use  has  been  continued 
for  some  time,  this  salt  communicates  a  permanent  slate¬ 
like  or  bluish-gray  hue  to  the  skin.  There  is  very  little 
danger  of  this  change  of  color  occurring  if  the  medicine 
is  not  administered  for  a  longer  period  than  three  mouths. 
This  peculiar  effect  on  the  skin,  known  as  macula  argen- 
tea,  is  not  produced,  it  is  said,  by  S.  iodide,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  supposed  to  be  equally  efficacious  with  the  nitrate 
as  a  medicinal  agent.  In  prescribing  the  nitrate,  the 
physician  begins  with  a  small  dose,  about  one-sixth  of  a 
grain,  and  gradually  increases  it  to  two  or  three  grains, 
three  times  a  day.  It  is  best  administered  in  pills  made 
with  some  vegetable  extract.  For  surgical  uses  of  nitrate 
of  S.,  see  Lunar  Caustic. 

Oxide  of  silver  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate.  It 
is  recommended  especially  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  menorrhagia.  It  is  administered  in  the 
same  doses  as  nitrate.  Chloride  of  silver  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate,  and  in  certain 
forms  of  syphilitic  disease;  but  it  is  of  doubtful  efficacy. 

Silver  as  Money. — The  use  of  S.  as  money  can  be  traced 
back  to  very  ancient  times:  the  oldest  coins  known  were 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Phidon,  king  of  iEgina,  b.c.  869, 
though  its  use  by  weight  in  rings,  bars,  etc.,  is  of  much 
more  ancient  date.  The  value  of  S.  compared  to  gold  has 
always  been  greater  in  Asia  than  in  Europe.  In  1717  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  calculated  the  ratio  in  Japan  at  9:1,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  15:1  in  Europe.  In  Greece  and  Rome 
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about  200  b.c.  the  ratio  was  about  10.1,  while  in  Caesar’s 
time  it  varied  from  7.5:1  to  12.5:1.  The  United  States 
statistics  of  S.  are  given  below: 


Year. 

Coming  val. 

ot  product  of 
U.  S.  mines. 

Val.  of  sil¬ 
ver  coined. 

Silver  in 

treas.  and  in 
circulation. 

Bullion  val. 

of  silver 
dollars. 

Com¬ 

mercial 

ratio. 

1793-1795 

$370,683.80 

15’31 

1796-1800 

1,069,770.95 

1561 

1801-1805 

469,948.00 

15-46 

1806-1810 

3,099/217.25 

1575 

1811-1815 

2^622^316.50 

1564 

1816-1820 

3^348.494.45 

1534 

1821-1825 

5'844, 178.95 

15'82 

1826-1830 

10^936,868.00 

1577 

1831-1835 

15,371,605.00 

15  78 

1836-1840 

•••••••• 

11,971,834.60 

$1.0146 

1573 

1841 . 

1,132,750.00 

1.0183 

1570 

1842 . 

2’332’750.00 

1 .0077 

15*87 

1843 . 

3’834’750.00 

1.0034 

15'93 

1844 . 

*$250  000 

3,013^250.00 

1.0088 

15'85 

1845 . 

50  000 

1  873  200.00 

1.0046 

1592 

1846 . 

50  000 

2,558,580.00 

1.0156 

1590 

1847 . 

50  000 

2,374,450.00 

1.0120 

15-80 

1848 . 

50  000 

2,040,050,00 

1.0088 

15‘85 

1849 . 

50  000 

2,114,950.00 

1.0130 

1578 

1&50 . 

50  000 

1,866,100  00 

1.0183 

1570 

1851 . 

50  000 

774,397.00 

1.0342 

1546 

1852 . 

50  000 

999  410.00 

1.0257 

15-59 

1853 . 

50  000 

9,077,571.00 

1.0426 

15  33 

1854 . 

50  000 

8,619,270.00 

1.0426 

15-33 

1855 . 

50  000 

3,501,245.00 

1.0395 

1538 

1856..... 

50,000 

5,142,240  00 

1.0395 

1538 

1857 . 

50  000 

5’478’760.00 

1.0469 

15-27 

1858 . 

500  000 

8,495,370.00 

1.0395 

1538 

1859 . 

100  000 

3,284,450.00 

1.0522 

1519 

I860 . 

150,000 

2,259,390.00 

1.0458 

15  29 

1861 . 

2,000,000 

3,783,740.00 

1.0310 

1550 

1862 . 

4  500  000 

1/252^516.50 

1.0416 

15 -35 

1863 . 

8  500,000 

809,267.80 

1.0406 

1537 

1864 . 

11,000,000 

609,917.10 

1.0406 

15  37 

1865 _ 

11,250,000 

691,005.00 

1.0352 

1544 

1866 . 

10  000  000 

982,409.25 

1.0363 

15  43 

1867 . 

13,500,000 

908’876.25 

1.0267 

15  57 

1868 . 

12  000  000 

1,074 '343.00 

1.0257 

15  59 

1869 . 

12,000  000 

1/266,143.00 

1  0247 

1560 

1870 . 

16,000,000 

1^378/255.50 

1.0267 

15  57 

1871 . 

23,000,000 

3,104.038.30 

1.0257 

15  57 

1872 . 

28,750,000 

2.504,488.50 

1.0225 

15  63 

1873  .... 

357’50’000 

4,024'747.00 

$6,149,305 

1.0046 

15-92 

1874 . 

37,300,000 

6.851,776.70 

10,355.478 

.9886 

16  17 

1875 . 

31,700,000 

15.347.893  00 

19,367,995 

.9643 

1659 

1876 . 

38,800,000 

24,503,307.50 

36,415.992 

.8922 

17-88 

1877 . 

39,800,000 

28,393,045.50 

56,464.427 

.9288 

17  22 

1878 . 

45,200,000 

28,518.850.00 

88,047,907 

.8910 

1794 

1879 . 

40,800,000 

27,569,776.09. 

117,526,341 

.8685 

1840 

1880 . 

39,200,000- 

27,411,693.75 

148,522,678 

.8855 

18  05 

1881 . 

43,000,000 

27,940,163.75 

175,384,144 

.8801 

1816 

1882..  .. 

46,800,000 

27,973,132.00 

203,217,124 

.8786 

1819 

1883.'.... 

46,200,000 

29/246,968.45 

233.007,985 

.8647 

1864 

1884 . 

48,800, 000 

28,534,866  15 

255,568,142 

.8608 

1857 

1885 . 

51,600,000 

28,962,176.20 

283,478,787 

.8353 

19-41 

1886 . 

51,000,000 

32,086,709.90 

312,252,843 

.7618 

20-78 

1887 . 

53,350,000 

35,191,081.40 

352,993,566 

.7564 

2113 

1888 . 

59,206,700 

33,025,606.45 

386,572,835 

.7207 

2199 

1889 . 

64,768,730 

35,496,683  15 

420,548,929 

.7204 

2210 

1890 . 

70,485,714 

39,202.908  20 

463,211,919 

.8100 

1976 

1891 . 

75,416,565 

27,518,856.60 

516,602,202 

.7604 

2092 

1892 . 

82,101,010 

12,641,078.00 

568,578,996 

.6704 

23-72 

1893 . 

77,575,757 

8,802,797.30 

615.715,899 

.6008 

2649 

1894 . 

64,259,000 

9,200,350.85 

624,249,957 

.4887 

[  32  56 

1901....'. 

71,387,800 

30,028,167.20 

169.467,266 

.461 

3468 

♦Coining  value  of  product  of  United  States  mines  from  1792  tojl844 
nclusive.  — -  _ 
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The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  silver  legislation  in 
the  United  States  : 

2652— First  mint  established  in  Boston,  closed  in  1688. 

1785— Congress  adopted  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  unit  of  value. 
792—First  United  States  mint  established,  and  silver  dollar  of  371£ 
grains  pure  silver  made  the  standard  :  ratio  to  gold,  15:1. 
.834-37— Value  of  gold  coins  reduced  (silver  dollar  remaining  the  same) 
to  make  the  ratio  15-988:1. 

1873— Silver  dollar  dropped  from  coinage. 

1878— Bland-Allison  act  providing  for  coinage  of  $2,000,000  per  month. 
1890— Sherman  law  passed  providing  for  purchase  of  4,500,000  oz.  silver 
bullion  per  month. 

1893— Sherman  law  repealed. 

See  Money  ;  Mint  :  Gold  :  Currency  :  Bimetalism. 

SILVER,  Free  Coinage  of:  During  the  presidential 
election  campaign  of  1896  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  the  free  coinage  of  silver  became  an  issue  of  national 
importance.  The  wide  circulation  of  ‘  Coin’s  Financial 
School  ’  (a  popular  plea  for  silver)  and  the  debate  on  the 
question  in  congress  preceding  the  campaign  had  prepared 
the  people  for  the  question.  Briefly,  the  proposition  is  that 
the  U.  S.  government  purchase  and  coin  all  silver  offered 
at  the  present  established  ratio  of  nearly  16  ounces  of  silver 
to  one  ounce  of  gold.  The  advocates  of  the  plan  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  this  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  from  the  beginning  till  1873,  when  silver  was  de¬ 
monetized.  Silver,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  standard  of 
values  adopted  by  the  first  coinage  act  of  1792,  and  the 
silver  dollar  has  remained  of  the  same  weight  of  pure  sil- 
rer,  while  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  has  been  changed 
to  a  lighter  weight  1834,  and  to  a  slightly  heavier  weight 
1837.  After  silver  was  demonetized  its  advocates  say  it 
has  still  remained  the  standard  of  values,  while  gold  has 
risen  in  value,  thus  forcing  lower  prices  for  the  producer’s 
goods,  and  at  the  same  time  compelling  him  to  pay  his 
debts  with  the  enhanced  currency,  which  costs  him  twice 
as  much  labor  to  obtain. 

Those  who  oppose  free  coinage  say  that  the  fall  in  prices 
has  been  due  to  increased  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
production  ;  that  gold  has  not  risen  in  value,  but  silver 
has  fallen  because  it  also  has  become  vastly  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  can  be  produced  with  less  labor  than  formerly  ; 
that  it  was  this  very  fall  in  the  commercial  value  of  silver 
which  forced  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  close 
.  their  mints  to  its  coinage  or  to  restrict  its  use. 

The  following  tables  give  the  imports  and  exports  of 
silver : 


Years 
Ending 
June  30. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years 
Ending 
June  30. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881 . 

1882 . 

1883 . 

$14,671,052 

12,275,914 

10,544.238 

8,095.336 

10,755,242 

14,594,945 

16,550.627 

17,850,307 

17,260,191 

15,403.669 

18,678.215 

21,032,984 

$20,409,827 

13,503,894 

16,841,715 

16,829,599 

20,219,445 

26.051,426 

33,753,633 

29,511,219 

26.296.504 

28,937,949 

36,689.248 

34.873,929 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896...... 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

$18,026,880 

19.955.086 

23.193.252 

*13,286,552 

*20,211,179 

*28,777,186 

*30,533,227 

*30.927,781 

*30,675.058 

*35.256,302 

*36.386.521 

28.232.254 

$22,590,988 

32.810.559 

40,737,319 

50.451.265 

47,295.286 

60.541,670 

61.946,638 

55.105.239 

56.319,055 

56,712.275 

64.285,180 

49.732.890 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1890  . 

♦Includes  silver  in  ore. 
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Gold  advocates  point  to  the  enormous  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  silver  since  1873,  which  has  averaged  96,000,000 
ounces  a  year,  against  only  35,000,000  ounces  a  year  1848- 
73,  and  only  21,000,000  ounces  a  year  for  the  first  48  years 
of  the  century.  This  increase  in  production,  tiny  say,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  price.  Bu.  the 
silver  advocates  call  attention  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  production  of  gold,  which  has  risen  from  about  700,000 
ounces  a  year  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  to  over 
5,000,000  ounces  a  year  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Australia.  From  1848-73,  as  they  point  out, 
the  annual  production  of  gold  had  increased  seven-fold, 
while  the  production  of  silver  was  only  a  half  greater. 
Yet  while  the  productive  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  only 
6-64  to  1,  the  commercial  ratio,  which  was  the  price  of  sil¬ 
ver  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  was  15-48  to  1,  or 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  half  century  before.  That 
silver  fell  in  price  after  1873,  as  measured  in  gold,  was 
due,  they  say,  not  to  its  increased  production,  but  to  its  de¬ 
monetization,  which  largely  restricted  the  demand  for  it 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  demand  for  gold.  The 
ratio  of  production  of  silver  and  gold,  they  say,  has  been  no 
greater  since  1873  than  for  the  200  years  prior  to  this  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  commercial  ratio  remained  practical^  con¬ 
stant.  To  the  ‘  crime  of  1873  ’  in  the  demonetization  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  the  subsequent  steady  fall  in  values,  the  silver  men 
ascribe  the  cause  of  all  recent  financial  ills,  and  insist  that 
the  cure  can  come  only  by  restoring  silver  to  its  old  position. 

Here  the  gold  advocates  take  sharp  issue.  They  say 
that  even  granting  that  demonetization  of  silver  has  caused 
its  fall  in  price  (which  they  do  not  grant),  to  return  to  free 
coinage  of  silver  would  not  better  matters.  The  country 
would  be  flooded  with  silver  dollars,  which  as  bullion  could 
be  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  about  50  cents  on  the 
dollar.  This  would  mean  a  50-cent  dollar  with  which  to 
transact  business  and  pay  debts— hence  the  campaign  cry 
of  the  ‘dishonest  dollar.’  The  silver  advocate  either  de¬ 
nies  that  the  ‘  cheaper  dollar  would  drive  out  the  dearer  ’ 
and  give  a  silver  basis,  or  else  frankly  admits  its  truth  and 
appeals  to  the  debtor  class  for  its  support. 

A  middle  ground  is  held  by  the  international  bimetalists 
— that  while  the  United  States  alone  cannot  without  injury 
adopt  free  coinage  of  silver,  that  move  could  be  taken  with 
safety  in  conjunction  with  the  other  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world.  Such  agreement  they  hold  would 
immediately  restore  the  old  commercial  ratio  between  the 
two  metals,  which  would  remain  approximately  the  coin¬ 
age  ratio,  and  so  remove  all  risk  of  a  cheaper  currency. 
This  would  enlarge  the  solid  money  basis,  and  so  make 
easy  and  safe  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  paper  currency, 
with  a  consequent  easing  of  the  money  market,  causing  a 
stimulation  of  prices  and  wages  and  an  increased  demand 
for  the  products  of  industry.  A  currency  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Pres  McKinley  1897  has  been  making  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  to  bring  about  such  an  agreement,  but  with  no 
more  success  than  attended  similar  commissions.  England 
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SILVERSIDE— SIMCOE. 

which  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  steadily  re¬ 
fuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  agreement,  and  other 
leading  nations  dare  not  adopt  the  measure  without  her 
help  Meanwhile  nation  after  nation  is  joining  the  gold 
standard-group,  and  the  relative  price  of  silver  from  time 
to  time  to  time  drops  lower  and  lower, 

SILVERSIDE,  or  Sil'ver-flsh  :  see  Atherine. 

SILVESTER,  Pope  of  Rome  :  see  Syrvester. 

SI  MA  :  see  Cyma. 

SIMANCAS,  se-man'kds  :  village,  in  Spain,  7  m.  s.w.  of 
Valladolid  ;  famous  as  the  place  where  the  national  archives 
of  Spain  are  kept,  having  been  removed  hither  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes. — Pop.  1,258. 

SIMAR.  n.  si-mdr',  or  Simar'ra,  n.  -rd  [mid.  L.  samar- 
ra ]  :  sack-like  robe,  painted  with  devils,  flames,  etc.,  in 
which  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  were  burned  ;  a  robe 
like  it. 

SIMARUBACEiE,  aim  a  rd  ba'se-e :  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  with 
alternate,  generally  compound  leaves,  without  stipules  ; 
regular,  generally  hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  species 
are  not  numerous  ;  they  are  found  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  whole  order  is  characterized  by  great 
bitterness,  and  several  of  the  species  are  used  as  tonics  in 
dysentery,  etc.  Quassia  (q.v.)  and  Bitterwood  (q.v.)  be¬ 
long  to  it. 

SIMBIRSK,  sim  bersk' :  government  in  Russia,  bounded 
e.  by  the  Volga,  w.  by  the  govts,  of  Nijni-JSTovgorod  and 
Penza  ;  19,050  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the 
soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  there  are  excellent  and  ex¬ 
tensive  meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  The  fisheries  and 
the  commerce  on  the  Volga,  and  cattle-breeding,  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Pop.  (1882)  1,471,864  ;  (1889)  1,579,847. 

SIMBIRSK'  :  town,  cap.  of  the  Russian  govt,  of  S.  ;  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  220  m.  s  e.  of  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod.  Leather,  soap,  and  caudles  are  manufactured, 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Volga,  and  there  is 
a  famous  annual  fair.  S.  suffered  severely  from  fires 
1864  and  5.  Pop.  (1880)  36  600  ;  (1888)  39,047. 

SIMCOE,  slm'ko ,  John  Graves  :  British  soldier  :  1752, 
Feb.  25—1806,  Oct.  26  ;  b  near  Exeter,  England.  His 
father,  a  capt  in  the  navy,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Que¬ 
bec.  At  the  age  of  18  S.  entered  the  army  as  ensign-,  and 
during  the  Amer.  revolution  he  raised  and  commanded  a 
battalion  called  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  which  did  good  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  loyalists.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Monmouth,  and  was  wounded  on  both  occasions  ; 
was  included  in  the  capitulation  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town;  1790  was  promoted  col.,  1794  maj.gen  ,  and  1708 
lieut.gen.  From  1791-94  he  was  gov  of  Upper  Canada  ; 
and  during  his  administration  was  charged  with  encourag¬ 
ing  Indian  hostilities  against  the  U  S.  He  was  gov.  and 
milit.  commander  of  San  Domingo  1796-7.  He  died  at 
Torbay,  England. 


8IMC0E— SIMFEROPOL. 

SIMCOE,  sim'kd,  Lake:  in  Ontario.  Can.,  between  Liftke 
Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay;  greatest  length,  30  m.;  great¬ 
est  width  18  in.;  170  ft.  above  Lake  Huron,  into  which  it 
discharges  its  waters  through  Lake  Coucliieking,  the 
Severn,  and  Georgian  Bay.  It  contains  many  islands, 
some  inhabited  by  Indians;  and  it  abounds  in  excellent 
whitefisli.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  trees.  It  was 
named  after  Gen.  Simcoe,  as  were  the  county  and  town  of 
the  same  name. 

SIMEON,  sim'i-on,  Charles:  notable  evangelical 
preacher  of  the  English  Church:  1758,  Sep.  24—1836, 
Nov.  13;  b.  Reading,  Berkshire.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  1782.  His  first  re¬ 
ligious  impressions  occurred  during  his  residence  at  the 
univ.,  and  produced  a  permanent  change  in  his  character. 
From  a  somewhat  vain  and  light-minded  youth,  he  passed 
into  an  ardent  and  zealous  preacher  of  the  strictest  evangel¬ 
ical  doctrines  and  precepts;  and  this  he  remained  during 
the  54  yeais  of  his  public  ministry.  Appointed  vicar  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  1782,  and  vice-provost  of  his 
own  college  (King’s)  1790,  he  held  these  offices  through  life. 
As  a  preacher,  S.  was  distinguished  for  impassioned  evan¬ 
gelicalism  in  language,  sentiment,  and  doctrine,  which 
soon  roused  a  bitter  and  protracted  opposition.  Plis 
earnestness,  however,  met  its  due  reward.  Friends  and 
followers  sprang  up;  and  in  course  of  time  S.  became  a 
centre  of  evangelical  influence,  that  began  to  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  church,  and  gave  birth  to  its  great  foreign 
missionary  activity  in  recent  years.  S.  may  even  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  founder  of  the  ‘  Low-church  ’  party;  and  on 
the  whole  fairly  represents  their  earnestness,  dogmatism, 
and  their  grade  of  intellect  and  scholarship.  For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  S.’s  life  and  labors,  see  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon ,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carus  (Lond.  1857).  S.’s  Horae 
Homileticce  (21  vols.  1832)  are  very  popular  among  sermon- 
readers  and  sermon-makers  of  evangelical  tendencies. 

SIM'EON  STYLI'TES:  see  Pillar  Saints. 

SIMFEROPOL,  sim-fer-d'pol:  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
Crimea,  cap.  of  the  govt,  of  Taurida;  on  the  Salgliir,  45 
m.  n  e.  of  Sebastopol.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  studded 
with  charming  villas,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  gar 
dens,  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  older  part 
comprises  the  old  Tartar  town  of  Ak  Metchet,  or  White 
Mosque:  the  new  part,  containing  the  government  build¬ 
ings,  is  very  handsome.  Fruits  are  largely  grown  in  the 
vicinity,  and  exported.  Pop.  (1881)  29,030;  (1888)  36,503. 


SI  MI  A— SIMMER 

8IMIA,  d.  slm'la  [L.  simia,  an  ape — from  L.  eimus ; 
Gr.  simos,  flat  nosed:  It.  simo,  flat-nosed]:  an  ape;  the  sys¬ 
tematic  name  for  apes  and  monkeys  (see  Monkey):  plu. 
Sim'ias,  -i-e,  Sim'ious,  a.  -iis,  or  Sim  ian,  a.  oi 

Sim'ial.  a.  -l-al,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  monkey  01 
ape;  having  the  character  of  an  ape. 

SIMILAR,  a.  sim'i-ler  [F.  similaire ;  It.  similar e,  sim¬ 
ilar— from  L.  similis,  like]:  resembling;  having  a  like  form 
or  appearance;  like  in  quality.  Similarly,  ad.  -li.  Sim'- 
ilar'ity,  n.  -Idr'i-ti,  likeness;  resemblance. 

SIMILAR  FIGURES,  in  Geometry:  figures  -which 
exactly  correspond  in  shape,  but  may  or  may  not  be  of  the 
same  size.  If  the  figures  be  rectilineal,  then  the  criterion 
of  similarity  is  that  every  pair  of  corresponding  sides  have 
the  same  ratio  to  each  other,  and  that  each  angle  of  the 
one  figure  be  equal  to  a  corresponding  angle  of  the  other. 
If  the  figures  be  triangular,  the  proportionality  of  the 
sides  carries  with  it  the  equality  of  the  angles,  and  vice 
versd,  but  only  in  this  case.  Similar  segments  of  circles 
are  those  in  which,  and  on  whose  ba.  es,  similar  triangles 
can  be  inscribed;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  those 
which  contain  equal  angles — a  satisfactory  test  that  they 
are  each  the  same  part  of  their  respective  circles.  Similar 
solids  are  those  bounded  by  similar  planes  similarly  situated 
to  each  other.  All  similar  plane  figures  are  to  one  another 
as  the  squares  of  any  corresponding  sides,  and  all  similar 
solids  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  corresponding  sides.  Thus, 
a  circle  which  has  3(3  :  1)  times  the  diameter  of  another, 
has  9  (32  :  l3)  times  its  area,  and  a  globe  which  has  3 
(3  :  1)  times  the  diameter  of  another  has  27  (33  :  l3)  times 
the  volume. 

SIMILE,  n.  slm'l-le  [L.  similis,  like:  It.  simile ,  like]:  a 
common  figure  of  speech,  in  which  two  things  which  have 
some  strong  point  or  points  of  resemblance  are  compared. 
Similitude,  n.  si-mll' i-tud  [F. — L.J:  likeness  in  qualities 
or  appearance;  resemblance;  comparison;  simile. 

SIMILITER,  ad.  sl-miVi-ter  [L.  similiter ,  in  like  man¬ 
ner]:  in  law ,  a  form  in  pleading  in  which  either  party  ac¬ 
cepts  the  issue  tendered  by  the  other. 

SIMILOR,  n.  slm'i-ldr  [F. — from  L.  similis ,  like;  aurum , 
gold]:  an  alloy  of  red  copper  and  zinc  to  imitate  gold:  also 
Semilor. 

SIMLA,  sim'la :  British  sanatorium,  the  summer  cap.  of 
India;  in  n.w,  of  India,  about  170  m.  in  direct  line  n.  of 
Delhi;  among  the  hills  of  the  lower  Himalaya  system,  7,084 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  houses 
irregularly  scattered  over  a  mountain-ridge,  with  a  noble 
panorama  on  all  sides  of  it.  European  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  climate  is  cool  and 
salubrious.  Pop.  fluctuating  (1871)  7,037;  (1881)  13,258. 

SIMMER,  v.  sim'mer  [Dan.  summe;  Ger.  sumrnen;  Sw. 
summa,  to  hum:  an  imitative  word]:  to  boil  gently  or  with 
a  suppressed  hissing  noise.  Sim'mering,  imp.  Sim'- 
mered,  pp.  - merd . 


SIMMONS— SIMODA. 

SIMMONS,  or  Symmons,  n.  plu,  sim'mdnz  [Icel.  sime, 
a  slender  rope]  :  in  n.  of  Scot.,  ropes  made  or  heath  or 
heather. 

SIMMS,  simz,  William  Gilmore  :  author  :  1806,  Apr. 
17—1870  ;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  of  Scotch-Irisli  extraction. 
He  made  verses  at  the  age  of  seven  ;  and  during  the  war  of 
1812,  celebrated  in  rhyme  the  exploits  of  the  American 
army  and  navy.  Left  in  charge  of  his  grandmother  at 
Charleston,  he  was  placed  with  a  druggist;  but  at  18 began 
the  study  of  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  22;  published 
Early  Lays  and  Lyrical  and  Other  Poems  (1827);  and  became 
(1828)  editor  of  The  City  Gazette,  and  published  The  Vision 
of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  Other  Poems  (1829),  and  The  Tri-Color, 
poetical  glorification  of  the  French  Revolution  (1830).  In 
1832,  his  paper,  opposing  nullification,  failed;  and  he  lost 
his  wife,  father,  and  grandmother,  and  took  refuge  in  New 
England,  where,  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  he  wrote  his  best 
poem,  Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea  (1833)  ;  and  the  same 
year,  Martin  Faber,  the  story  of  a  criminal.  From  this 
time,  he  poured  out  poems,  novels,  histories,  and  biog¬ 
raphies  in  rapid  succession.  His  works,  other  than  poems 
and  novels,  comprise  a  History  of  South  Carolina;  South 
Carolina  in  the  Revolution;  Lives  of  Gen.  Marion,  Capt. 
John  Smith,  Chevalier  Bayard,  Gen.  Greene;  Civil  War  in 
the  South;  American  Loyalists  of  the  Revolution;  Views 
and  Reviews  of  American  Literature;  The  Morals  of  Slav- 
eery,  etc.  Residing  in  S.  C.  during  the  war  of  secession, 
he  sustained  the  southern  cause  in  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  had  his  house  and  library  wrecked  by  federal  soldiers. 
Of  his  various  and  voluminous  works,  some  are  of  high 
excellence. 

SIMNELS,  n.  plu.  sim'nelz  [OF.  simenel,  cake  of  fine 
wheat  flour — from  mid.  L.  simineVlus ,  bread  of  fine  flour 
— from  L.  simila,  fine  wheat  flour:  Ger.  semmel ,  a  roll,  a£ 
of  bread]:  bread  or  cakes  of  fine  wheat  flour;  now,  fancy 


Siranel-cakes. 

spiced  cakes;  rich  cakes  eaten  in  Lancashire  and  other  parts 
of  Eng.  at  mid -Lent  from  early  times. 

SIMODA,  se-moda  (Lowland):  port  of  Japan,  at  the  s. 
extremity  of  Cape  Idzu,  about  80  m.  from  Yeddo,  opened 
to  foreign  commerce  by  the  Americans  1854.  In  1854  the 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  while  the 
harbor  was  so  scoured  out  that  hardly  any  holding- 
ground  was  left  for  ships  on  the  granite  bottom.  Pop. 
formerly  estimated  80,000;  now  reckoned  at  about  4,000. 


SIMON. 

SIMON,  se-mong',  Jules  (Jules  Francis  Simon  Suisse>- 
French  philosopher  and  statesman:  b.  Lorient,  1814,  Dec. 
31.  For  some  years  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  he  succeeded 
Cousin  1839  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonue, 
which  he  occupied  until  forced  to  resign  because  of  hia 
opposition — as  member  of  the  constituent  assembly — to  the 
coup  d’etat  1851.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  1863 
and  69.  After  the  republic  was  restored,  1871,  he  was 
minister  of  education  and  religion  under  Thiers  two  years, 
when  he  returned  to  the  national  assembly.  In  1875  he 
was  pensioned,  6,000  francs,  and  chosen  senator  for  life 
and  mem.  of  the  Acad.  At  this  time  he  led  the  republican 
‘left,’  and  was  its  most  frequent  and  eloquent  speaker. 
He  was  commissioned  by  Pres.  MacMahon  to  form  a  new 
cabinet  1876,  Dec.,  of  which  he  was  pres.,  with  the  port¬ 
folio  of  the  interior,  and  declared  himself  conservative 
republican.  He  tried  to  conciliate  the  clerics  by  interdict¬ 
ing  Pdre  Hyacinthe,  and,  on  the  other  hand  to  prosecute 
the  anti-republican  Cassagnac;  but  the  cabinet  had  to 
resign  1877,  May  17,  in  favor  of  the  reactionists.  He  up¬ 
held  the  ‘  centre,’  and  was  opposed  alike  to  the  commune 
and  the  monarchists,  resisting  the  amnesty  1880.  He 
demanded  the  recognition  of  God  (1881)  in  school  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  laws,  and  (1884)  spoke  against  divorce.  S. 
was  director  and  collaborator  of  leading  journals.  Among 
his  numerous  books  are  Duty  (1854)  ;  National  Religion 
(1856)  ;  Liberty  of  Conscience  (1859)  ;  Liberty ,  two  vols. 
(1859)  ;  The  School  (1864)  ;  Labor  (1866)  ;  Radical  Politics 
(1868)  ;  God,  Country ,  and  Liberty  (1883)  ;  Opinions  and 
Speeches  (1888).  He  d.  1896,  June  8. 

"SIMON,  8i’mon,  Richard:  orientalist  and  critical 
scholar:  1638,  May  13—1712,  Apr.;  b.  Dieppe.  Having 
completed  his  studies,  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  1659,  but  soon  withdrew,  returning, however,  1662. 
Eventually  he  turned  his  studies  to  theology,  oriental 
languages,  and  biblical  criticism.  While  a  member  of  the 
Oratory  he  published  his  well-known  work  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  oriental  church  regarding  the  Eucharist,  designed 
as  a  supplement  to  the  celebrated  Defense  of  the  Perpetuity 
of  the  Faith  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist ,  by  Arnauld  and 
Nicole,  but  criticising  that  work  severely.  This  and  other 
controversies  led  to  his  again  withdrawing  from  the  Ora¬ 
tory  1678,  retiring  to  Belleville  as  cure;  but  1682  he  resigned 
his  parish,  and  lived  in  literary  retirement,  first  at  Dieppe, 
afterward  in  Paris.  In  failing  health  he  returned  to 
Dieppe,  where  he  died.  Few  writers  of  his  age  were  so 
prominent  in  the  world  of  letters,  especially  in  its  polemics. 
There  is  scarcely  a  critical  or  theological  scholar  among 
his  contemporaries  with  whom  he  did  not  break  a  lance — - 
Spanheim,  Le  Clerc,  Du  Pin,  Jurieu,  and  Jurieu’s  great 
antagonist,  Bossuet..  His  principal  work  is  IL  stair  e  Critique 
du  Vieux  Testament  (Paris  1678),  in  which  he  anticipates 
the  most  important  conclusions  of  the  later  rationalistic 
scholars  of  Germany,  also  their  method  of  investigation; 
e.g.,  he  conceives  himself  to  have  disproved  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  aud  assigns  its  composition 


SIMONIDES. 

to  the  scribes  of  the  time  of  Ezra.  Other  writings  S.'s 

are  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Rotterd.  1689);  Disquisitiones  Criticce  de  Variis  Bib/iorum 
Editionibus  (1684);  De  l’ Inspiration  des  Limes  Sucres 
(Rotterd.  1687);  and  L’ Histoire  Critique  des  Principeaux 
Commentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Rotterd.  1692),  in 
which  he  assails  the  theology  of  the  Fathers,  particularly 
Augustine,  as  a  departure  from  the  simple  and  less  rigid 
doctrines  of  the  primitive  church.  Among  the  Fathers, 
his  most  esteemed  authority  was  Chrysostom;  though 
indeed  he  seems  not  to  have  accepted  the  opinions  of  any 
of  the  Fathers  as  authority,  and  to  have  had  contempt  for 
tradition.  Bossuet  replied  to  this  last  work  by  Defense  de 
Itb  Tradition  et  des  Saints  Peres.  S.  frequently  published 
under  assumed  names — as  his  Dissertation  Critique  on 
Dupin’s  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers ,  under  the  name 
of  Jean  Reucklin;aud  Histoire  de  V Or igine  et  du  Pr ogres 
des  Revenue  Ecclesiastiques  under  the  name  Jerome  Acosta. 
No  collected  ed.  of  his  works  has  appeared:  the  most 
famous  of  them  are  displaced  by  recent,  and  often  second¬ 
hand  compilations. 

SIMONIDES,  si-mon'i-dez ,  of  Ceos:  celebrated  Greek 
lyric  poet:  b.c.  556 — b.c.  467;  b.  Iulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos. 
He  was  educated  probably  with  a  view  to  music  and  poetry 
as  his  profession.  Hipparchus,  by  means  of  great  rewards, 
induced  him  to  reside  at  Athens,  where  also  lived  at  that 
time  Anacreon,  and  Lasus,  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  though 
no  intimacy  seems  to  have  sprung  up  between  S.  and  his 
two  rivals.  It  was  probably  after  the  expulsion  of  Ilippias 
B.c.  510,  that  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Thessaly,  under 
the  patronage. of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads,  who  appear  to 
have  treated  him  in  a  niggardly  fashion.  Shortly  before 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  and  employed  his  poetic  powers  in  elegies,  epi¬ 
grams,  dirges,  etc.,  in  connection  with  that  momentous 
struggle — taking  the  prize,  in  regard  to  the  baitle  of  Mar¬ 
athon^  out  of  the  hands  of  his  rival  iEschylus.  In  b.c. 
477,  when  S.  was  80  years  of  age,  he  came  off  victor  for 
the  56th  time  in  a  poetical  contest  at  Athens.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  went  to  reside  at  the  court  of  Hiero  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  90.  S.  appears  to  have  scan¬ 
dalized  his  contemporaries  by  writing  for  hire;  and  Pindar, 
his  great  rival,  accuses  him  of  avarice.  His  poetry  is 
imbued  with  a  morality  high  for  his  times.  He  brought 
to  perfection  the  elegy  and  epigram,  and  excelled  in  the 
dithyramb  and  triumphal  ode;  he  seems  also  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  Greek  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  the  double 
letters  and  long  vowels,  and  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
artificial  memory.  The  characteristics  of  his  poetry  are 
sweetness,  polish  combined  with  simplicity,  genuine 
pathos,  and  great  power  of  expression,  though  in  origi¬ 
nality  he  is  much  inferior  to  his  contemporary  Pindar.  The 
best  ed.  of  his  fragments  is  that  of  Schneidewin,  entitled 
Simonidis  Cei  Carminum  Reliquiae  (Brunswick  1885). 

This  S.  must  be  distinguished  from  the  iambic  poet  Si¬ 
monides  of  Amorgoa,  who  lived  about  100  years  previoua 
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SIMONOSEK1,  slm-d-no-sd’ke:  town  of  Japan,  83°  58 
n.  lat.,  131°  e.  long  ;  at  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Nipon.  at  the  entrance  of  the  inland  sea  Suouada.  It  is 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  largely  of  one  main  street. 
The  warehouses — principal  buildings — are  of  mud  and 
wood,  coated  with  cement,  and  are  said  to  be  fireproof. 
S.  is  a  depot  for  receiving  European  imports  from  .Naga¬ 
saki,  to  be  sent  into  the  interior;  also  for  the  produce  from 
Osaca,  which  is  re-shipped  to  Nagasaki  and  other  places, 
—Pop.  30,825. 

SIMONTON,  si' mon-ton,  James  William;  journalist: 
1823,  Jan.  30—1882  Nov.  2  ;  b.  Columbia  co..  N.  Y.  He 
obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
became  local  reporter  for  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  1843, 
and  soon  afterward  went  to  Washington  to  report  con¬ 
gressional  aiiairs.  In  this  position  he  remained  till  1850, 
and  gained  the  friendship  of  Webster,  Clay.  Benton,  and 
other  eminent  men  of  that  day.  He  was  associated  with 
George  Jones  and  Henry  J.  Raymond  in  founding  the 
New  York  Times,  1851,  served  as  its  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  several  years,  also  furnished  news-letters  for  some 
of  the  leading  papers  of  the  south  and  west.  Removing 
to  San  Francisco  1859,  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Even • 
ing  Bulletin,  and  afterward  became  one  of  the  proprietor^ 
of  the  Morning  Call.  He  served  as  war-correspondent 
1861-65,  was  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York 
1867-81,  and  resigned  in  the  latter  year  on  account  of  ill 
health  He  died  at  Naf  a,  California. 

SIMONY,  simo-ni  [from  Simon  Magus,  who  offered  to 
purchase  with  money  the  power  of  bestowing  the  gift,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  apostles]  :  crime  of  illegally  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  ecclesiastical  preferment;  corrupt  presenta¬ 
tion  to  a  benefice  for  ‘money,  gift,  or  reward’ — but  an 
offense  punishable  only  by  ecclesiastical  law  in  England, 
not  by  criminal  law.  Simoniac,  n.  si-mo' ni-dk,  one  who 
illegally  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church.  Simo- 
niacal,  a.  sim  d-ni' d-kdl,  guilty  of  simony,  or  tainted  with 
it .  Sim  oni'acally,  ad.  -Ik  Simonian,  n.  si-mo  n\-dn, 
follower  of  Simon  Magus,  whose  creed  was  of  the  Gnostic 
kind  (see  Gnostics). — Simony  is  the  sale,  or  attempted  sale, 
of  things  spiritual,  or  of  ‘anything  annexed  to  spirituals,’ 
for  money  or  for  anything  of  a  ‘  temporal '  nature.  In  the 
canon  law  S.  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  heinous 
offense,  punishable  with  privation  of  benefice  and  deposi¬ 
tion  from  orders  if  the  offender  was  a  cleric  ;  nevertheless 
S.  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  mediaeval  church. 

Under  the  Eng.  law,  it  is  not  S.  for  a  layman  or  spiritua\ 
person,  not  purchasing  for  himself,  to  purchase  while  the 
church  is  full,  either  an  advowson  or  next  presentation, 
however  iuim  diate  may  be  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  un¬ 
less  that  vacancy  is  to  be  occasioned  by  some  agreement  or 
arrangement  between  the  parties.  Nor  is  it  S.  for  a  spirit¬ 
ual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  an  advowson,  though 
under  similar  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  S.  for  any 
person  to  purchase  the  next  presentation  while  the  church 
is  vacant ;  and  it  is  S.  for  a  spiritual  person  to  purchase 
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for  himself  the  next  presentation,  though  the  church  be 
full. — In  the  United  States,  law  takes  no  cognizance  of 
simony. 

SIMOOM,  n.  si-mom!  [Ar.  samum,  what  is  hot  or  poison¬ 
ous  or  dangerous — from  samm ,  poisoning]:  the  hot  suffo¬ 
cating  winds  peculiar  to  the  hot  sandy  deserts  of  Africa 
and  w.  Asia,  and  to  regions  contiguous  to  them.  In 
Egypt,  it  is  called  khamsin  [Ar.,  fifty]  because  it  generally 
continues  to  blow  for  50  days,  from  the  end  of  April  to  the 
time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  in  June. 

Owing  to  the  great  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  small  conducting  power  of  sand 
causing  the  accumulation  of  heat  on  the  surface,  the  super¬ 
ficial  layers  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia 
often  become  heated  to  200°  F.  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches.  The  air,  also,  resting  on  this  hot  sand  becomes 
highly  heated,  thus  giving  rise  to  ascending  currents  ;  air 
consequently  flows  toward  these  heated  places  from  all 
sides  and  these  different  currents  meeting,  cyclones  or 
whirling  masses  of  air  are  formed,  which  are  swept  on¬ 
ward  by  the  wind  prevailing  at  the  time.  Since  the  tem¬ 
perature,  originally  high,  is  still  further  raised  by  the 
heated  grains  of  sand  with  which  the  air  is  loaded,  it 
rapidly  increases  to  a  degree  almost  intolerable.  In  the 
shade,  it  was  observed  by  Burckhardt  1813  to  have  risen  to 
122°  ;  and  by  the  Brit,  embassy  to  Abyssinia,  1841,  to  126°. 
It  is  to  the  parching  dryness  of  this  wind,  its  glowing  heat 
(about  200°  in  the  sunshine),  and  its  choking  dust,  and  not 
to  any  poisonous  qualities  it  possesses,  that  its  destructive 
effects  on  animal  life  are  to  be  ascribed. 

The  approach  of  the  S.  is  indicated  first  by  a  thin,  often 
reddish  dun  haze  along  the  horizon,  which  rapidly  becomes 
denser,  and  quickly  overspreads  the  whole  sky.  Fierce 
gusts  of  wind  follow,  with  clouds  of  red  and  burning  sand, 
which  often  present  the  appearance  of  huge  columns  of 
dust  whirling  forward  ;  and  vast  mounds  of  sand  are  trans¬ 
ported  from  place  to  place  by  the  terrible  energy  of  the 
tempest.  By  these  mounds  of  sand,  large  caravans  are 
frequently  destroyed  ;  and  even  great  armies  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Cambyses,  who 
was  overtaken  by  the  S.  on  his  march  through  the  desert 
to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  perished  with 
50,000  of  his  troops.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s 
army  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Simoom. 
The  S.  generally  lasts  6  to  12  hours,  but  sometimes  longer. 

The  effects  of  this- wind  are  felt  in  neighboring  regions, 
where  it  is  known  under  different  names,  and  it  is  subject 
to  important  modifications  by  the  nature  of  the  earth’s 
surface  over  which  it  passes.  In  Italy,  it  is  called  the 
Sirocco  (q.v.),  whiGh  blows  occasionally  over  Sicily,  s. 
Italy,  and  adjoining  districts:  this  is  a  hot  moist  wind, 
receiving  its  heat  from  the  Sahara  and  acquiring  its  moist¬ 
ure  in  its  passage  n.  over  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the 
plague  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  while  it  lasts  a  haze 
obscures  the  atmosphere,  and  such  is  the  fatigue  which  it 
occasions  that  the  streets  of  Palermo  become  deserted. 
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The  sirocco  sometimes  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  BlacK 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  under  its  blighting  touch,  sheep 
and  cattle  die  in  the  steppes  beyond  the  Volga,  and  vege¬ 
tation  is  withered  and  dried  up  It  is  called  the  Samiel  in 
Turkey,  from  its  reputed  poisonous  qualities. — The  Solano 
of  Spain  is  a  s.e.  wind,  extremely  hot,  and  loaded  with 
fine  dust,  which  prevails  at  certain  seasons  in  the  plains  of 
Mancha  and  Andalusia,  particularly  at  Seville  and  Cadiz. 
It  produces  giddiness,  and  heats  the  blood  to  an  unusual 
degree,  causing  general  uneasiness  and  irritation  ;  hence, 
the  Spanish  proverb  :  ‘  Ask  no  favor  during  the  Solano.’ — 
The  Harmattan  (q.v.)  of  Guinea  and  Senegambia  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  winds. 

SIMOUS,  a.  sl’miis  [L.  simus ;  Gr.  simos,  flat-nosed]: 
having  a  flat  or  snub  nose,  with  the  end  turned  up;  snub¬ 
nosed. 

SIMPER,  v.  sxm'per  [prov.  Dan.  semper  or  simper, 
affected,  prudish:  prov.  Ger.  zimpern,  to  be  affectedly  coy: 
Sw.  sipp,  finical,  prim:  Dan.  sippe,  a  woman  affectedly 
coy:  Low  Ger.  sipp,  a  word  expressive  of  affected  pronun¬ 
ciation]:  to  smile  in  a  silly  or  affected  manner;  to  put  on 
an  air  of  restraint  and  modesty  in  the  manner  of  smiling* 
N.  an  affected  smile;  a  smirk.  Sim'pering,  imp. :  Adj. 
smiling  in  an  affected  manner:  N.  act  of  one  who  simpers. 
Sim'pered,  pp.  -perd.  Sim  perer,  n.  - er ,  one  who  simpers. 
Sim'peringly,  ad.  -li. 

SIMPLE,  a.  sim'pl  [F.  simple ,  simple — from  L.  simplex 
or  simplicem ,  plain,  unmixed — from  a  root  sim,  appearing 
in  L.  semel,  once;  piico,  I  fold:  It.  simplice\.  consisting  of 
one  thing;  not  combined;  not  compounded;  not  compli¬ 
cated;  elementary;  artless;  harmless;  inartificial;  true  to 
nature;  unadorned;  silly;  shallow;  in  hot.,  not  branching; 
not  divided  into  separate  parts,  as  simple  fruits,  those 
formed  by  one  flower:  N,  something  not  mixed  or  com¬ 
pounded;  in  med.,  a  single  herb  or  plant,  possessing  a  par¬ 
ticular  virtue.  Sim'ply,  ad.  -pli,  in  a  simple  manner;  with¬ 
out  art;  plainly;  of  itself;  merely.  Sim'pleness,  n.  -pl-nes, 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  simple.  Sim  pleton,  n.  -ton, 
a  person  of  weak  intellect;  a  silly  person.  Simplicity,  n. 
sim-plis'i-ti,  state  of  being  unmixed  or  uncompounded; 
reliance  on  natural  grace;  artlessness  of  mind;  freedom 
from  duplicity;  plainness;  silliness.  Simple-hearted,  a. 
single-hearted;  guileless.  Simple-minded,  a.  artless;  un¬ 
designing.  Simple-mindedness,  n.  artlessness.  Simple 
equation,  in  alg.,  an  equation  wThich  contains  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  in  the  first  degree. — Syn.  of  ‘simple,  a.’: 
single;  uncompounded;  unmingled;  unmixed;  plain;  art¬ 
less;  sincere;  elementary;  mere;  uncombined;  undesigning; 
harmless;  open;  unaffected;  frank;  unadorned;  credulous; 
foolish;  silly;  shallow;  unwise;  inartificial. 

SIMPLE  CONTRACT  :  any  contract  constituted  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  a  writing  not  under  seal,  nor  of 
record  ;  see  Contract. 
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SIMPLIFY,  v.  sim'plifl  TF.  simplifier,  to  simplify — 
from  L.  simplex  or  simplicem ,  plain,  uumixed;  facio,  I 
make]:  to  make  plain  or  ea,  *;  to  render  less  complex  or 
difficult.  Simplifying,  irn  Simplified,  pp.  -fid. 
Simplifica  tion,  n.  -fl-kd'&h.  a  [F.— L. ] :  the  act  of  sim¬ 
plifying  or  making  simple. 

SIMPLON,  Simplon  (It.  Sempione ) :  famous  moun¬ 
tain  of  Switzerland,  one  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  in  the  e. 
of  the  canton  of  Valais,  near  the  Piedmontese  frontier  ; 
height  11,124  ft.  The  Simplon  Road,  one  of  the  greatest 
engineering  achievements  of  modern  times,  leads  over  a 
shoulder  ot  this  mountain  (the  Pass  of  the  Simplon,  height 
6,592  ft.)  from  Brieg  in  Valais  to  Domo  d’Ossola  in  n. 
Piedmont.  The  road  was  commenced  1800  under  the 
direction  of  Napoleon,  and  was  completed  1806.  It  is  25 
to  30  ft.  broad,  and  has  nowhere  a  slope  greater  than  1  in 
13.  It  is  carried  across  611  bridges,  over  numerous  galler¬ 
ies  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  or  built  of  solid  masonry, 
and  through  great  tunnels.  Close  to  the  highest  point  is 
the  New  Hospice ,  one  of  the  20  editices  on  this  route  for 
shelter  of  travellers. 

SIMPSON,  simp’ son,  Sir  James  Young,  m.d.  :  1811— 
1870,  May  6;  b.  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland. 
In  his  studies  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  he  inspired 
his  teachers  with  an  interest  in  his  future.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  1832;  and  Prof. Thomson  chose  him  as  assist¬ 
ant,  and  employed  him  in  preparation  of  his  course  of  lect¬ 
ures  on  general  pathology.  He  began  professional  practice 
on  his  own  account;  and  1840  succeeded  Hamilton  as  prof, 
of  midwifery  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  position, 
by  the  rigidly  scientific,  while  popularly  attractive,  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  prelections,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  renown 
of  the  Edinburgh  school.  His  two  vols.  of  Obstetric  Mem¬ 
oirs  contain  tbe  fruits  of  patient  and  ingenious  research.  He 
is  remembered  particularly  for  his  discovery  of  the  anaesthe¬ 
tic  virtues  of  chloroform.  The  so-called  sulphuric  ether 
had  been  employed  in  America  by  Morton  to  produce  anaes¬ 
thesia  during  parturition;  but  S.  introduced  1847  the  far 
safer  and  more  certain  agency  of  chloroform.  Surgical 
practice  owes  to  him  also  the  stoppage  of  hemorrhage  by 
Acupressure  (q.v  ).  He  made  valuable  contributions  to 
antiquarian  research.  He  read  many  papers  and  notices 
before  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  Edinburgh. 
His  scientific  services  were  recognized  by  innumerable 
medical  associations;  and  his  professional  distinction  se¬ 
cured  for  him  a  baronetcy  1866.  A  statue  of  S.  was  erected 
in  Edinburgh  1877.  See  Memoir  by  Duns  (1873). 

SIMP  SON,  Josiah;  1815,  Feb.  27—1874,  Mar.  3;  b. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. :  surgeon.  He  graduated  at  Prince^ 
ton  1833,  and  from  the  med.  dept,  of  the  Univ.  of  Penn> 
sylvania  1836.  He  served  as  asst,  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
army  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  being  present  at 
the  battles  of  Okeechobee,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec.  His  headquarters  were 
at  New  York  1848-55,  when  he  was  promoted  surgeon; 
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served  as  med.  director  of  the  dept,  of  the  Pacific  1855-58; 
of  the  middle  dept.  1862-66;  and  of  the  dept,  of  the  Ten- 
nessee  1866,  till  he  was  transferred  to  Baltimore  1867, 
where  he  died. 

SIMP  SON,  Matthew,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  pulpit  orator  and 
Meth.  Episc.  bishop:  1811,  June  20 — 1884,  June  18;  b. 
Cadiz,  O.  He  was  educated  at  Madison  Coll.,  since  united 
with  Allegheny  Coll.,  at  Meadville,  Penn.  Entering  on 
the  profession  of  medicine  at  22  years  of  age,  he  soon  aban¬ 
doned  it  for  the  Christian  ministry,  1834,  becoming  a  cir¬ 
cuit  preacher  in  O.;  the  next  year  residing  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  1837  at  Williamsport,  when  he  was  chosen  prof,  of 
nat.  science  in  Allegheny  Coll.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  De  Pauw  (then  Asbury)  Uuiv., 
at  Greencastle,  Iud.,  where  he  served  nine  years.  His  suc¬ 
cess  in  government,  and  in  advancing  the  financial  interests 
of  the  uuiv.,  was  notable.  In  1852  he  was  elected  bp.,  and 
1857  he  went  abroad  as  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan  confer¬ 
ence,  and  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Berlin.  His  ad¬ 
dresses  and  sermons  before  these  bodies  added  to  his  wide 
fame  as  a  speaker.  Before  returning,  he  travelled  through 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  e.  Mediterranean.  In 
1859  he  acted  as  pres,  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 
at  Evanston,  Ill.,  and  later  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
His  work  and  appointments  required  him  to  visit 
Europe  1870,  75,  and  81,  the  last  voyage  to  attend  the 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Council  in  London,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  he  gave  the  opening  discourse,  also  an  address  in  Exe¬ 
ter  Hall  on  the  death  of  Pres.  Garfield,  immediately  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news  of  the  assassination.  In  1874  he  visited 
Mexico,  where  Meth.  missions  have  been  established.  His 
reputation  was  high  as  an  accomplished  presiding  officer, 
but  chiefly  as  an  unaffected,  chaste,  earnest,  and  eloquent 
speaker,  preferred  above  all  others  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  at 
whose  funeral  he  officiated.  He  died  at  Philadelphia. — 
Among  his  works  are:  A  Hundred  Tears  of  Methodism 
(1876);  Cyclopedia  of  Methodism  (1878);  Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching  { 1879).  A  posthumous  volume  of  his  Sermons 
was  published  by  George  R.  Crooks,  d.d.  (1885). 

SIMROCK,  sim'rok,  Karl:  German  poet  and  scholar, 
who  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  to  make  his 
countrymen  familiar  with  their  early  literature:  1802,  Aug. 
28 — 1876,  July  18;  b.Bonn.  He  studied  at  theUniv.of  Bonn, 
and  afterward  at  Berlin ;  and  1823  entered  the  Prussian  state 
service.  His  first  work  was  a  translation  into  modern  Ger¬ 
man  of  the  Nibelungenlied  (Berl.  1827;  9th  ed  Stuttg.  and 
Tub.  1854),  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  songs  admitted 
by  Lachmann  to  be  genuine,  under  the  title  Zwanzig  Lieder 
von  den  Nibelungen  (Bonn  1840).  Soon  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  translation  of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue’s  Armer 
Heinrich  (Berl.  1830),  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Prus¬ 
sian  service  on  account  of  a  revolutionary  poem  which  he 
wrote.  Afterward  he  applied  himself  exclusively  to  liter¬ 
ature,  particularly  to  the  early  literature  of  his  own 
country,  which  he  modernized  in  splendid  style.  In  1850 
lie  was  appointed  prof,  of  German  language  and  litera- 
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ture  at  Bonn,  a  situation  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His 
principal  works  besides  those  above  mentioned  are:  Quellen 
des  Shakespeare  in  Novellen ,  Marche n,  und  Sag en  (‘  Sources 
of  Shakespeare  in  Novels,  Tales,  and  Legends/  3  vols.  Berl. 
1831),  executed  in  conjunction  with  Echtermeyer  and 
Henschel,  but  of  which  the  most  important  part  was  S.’s; 
Novellenschatz  der  Italiener  (Berl.  1832);  translation,  with 
commentary,  of  the  poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel weide 
(2  vols.  Berl.  1833),  in  conjunction  with  Wackeruagel,  and 
of  Wieland  der  Schmied.  beutsch  Heldensage  (Bonu  1835), 
one  of  the  freshest  of  the  German  mediaeval  epics;  Rhein - 
sagen  aus  demMunde  des  Volkes  und  Deutsche?'  Didder,  fur 
Schule,  Ilaus,  und  Wander schaf t  Legends  of  the  Rhine 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  People  and  German  Poets,  for 
School,  Home,  and  Travelling,’  4th  ed.  Bonn  1850,  latest 
ed.  1857. ;  collection  of  German  Volksbildier  (‘People’s 
Books’),  comprising  national  proverbs,  songs,  and  riddles, 
besides  a  vast  quantity  of  stories  (these,  carried  on  for 
several  years,  include  many  vols.);  translation  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbacli’s  Parzival  und  Titurel  (Stuttg.  and  Tub. 
1842);  Das  Heldenbuch,  partly  translations  and  partly  origi¬ 
nal  poems  (1843-49).  A  separate  collection  of  his  own 
poems  ( Gedichte )  was  published  at  Leipzig  (1844;  new  ed. 
1863).  Later  productions  are  a  translation  of  the  Songs  of 
the  Edda  (Stuttg.  and  Tub.  1851,  third  ed.  1863);  Hand- 
huch  der  Deutschen  Mythologie  (2  vols.  Bonn  1853-55;  2d 
ed.1864);  Gedichte  Shakespeares  (1867). 

SIMS,  simz,  Charles  N.,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  born  Union  co., 
Ill.,  1835,  May  18.  He  graduated  from  Indiana  Asbury 
(nowDePauw)  Univ.  1859;  was  pres,  of  Valparaiso  Coll., 
Ind.,  1860-63;  in  charge  of  Meth.  Episc.  churches  at  Wa¬ 
bash,  Evansville,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Brooklyn;  and  since  1880  has  been 
chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univ.  He  served  as  commissioner 
to  the  Onondaga  Indians  1882-3;  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Meth.  Episc.  gen.  conf.  1884  and  88.  He  has  contributed 
to  periodicals,  and  pub.  Life  of  Thomas  M.  Eddy  (1879). 

SIMS,  James  Marion, m.d.:  surgeon:  1813,  Jan. 25— 1883, 
Nov.  13;  b.  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C.  Having  graduated  at  the 
S.  C.  College,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  1832,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  m.d.  from  the  Jefferson  Med.  Coll,  of 
Philadelphia  1835.  He  practiced  his  profession  first  in  his 
native  county,  then  in  Ala.;  he  was  settled  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  1840-53,  during  which  time  he  achieved  great 
distinction  as  a  surgeon  by  his  successful  operations  for 
strabismus  and  for  club-foot,  but  particularly  by  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  cause  and  proper  treatmentof  the  lock-jaw 
of  infants,  and  his  invention  of  the  silver  suture  for  use 
in  treating  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  and  of  the  ‘  Sims  specu¬ 
lum.’  With  health  dangerously  impaired  by  chronic 
diarrhea  of  three  years’  standing,  S.  removed  to  New 
York  1853.  In  the  face  of  determined  opposition  from  the 
medical  profession,  he  opened  a  hospital  for  treatment  of 
women’s  diseases  in  New  York  1855:  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  was  made  by  the  legislature  1857  for  erection  of 
a  suitable  building.  S.  visited  Europe  1861,  and  again 
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1862,  when  he  decided  to  commence  practice  in  Paris.  He 
was  settled  in  London  1864-68,  and  then  returned  to  New 
York.  In  the  Franco-German  war  S.  was  surgeon-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Anglo-American  ambulauce  corps,  organized 
by  him  at  Paris.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  surgeons  of  the  Woman’s 
Hospital.  He  was  author  of  many  contributions  to  mescal 
journals,  and  pub.  The  Story  of  My  Life  1884. 

SIMSON,  sim'son,  Robert,  m.d  :  Scotch  matnemati- 
cian:  1687,  Oct. — 1768,  Oct.  1;  b.  Kirktonhill,  7r  Ayrshire. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow  with  a  view  to  the 
clerical  profession,  and  attained  great  eminence  in  classical 
and  mathematical  knowledge.  His  taste  for  mathematics 
gradually  gained  ascendency,  and  all  other  pursuits  were 
abandoned.  He  was  appointed  prof,  of  mathematics  in 
Glasgow  1711;  and  served  for  50  years.  S.’s  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  ‘  restorations,’  more  properly  4  re¬ 
constructions,’  of  the  Greek  geometers.  Some  good 
judges  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  corrected  many 
errors  in  the  original  text,  though  his  respect  for  the 
Greek  mathematicians  always  led  him  to  refer  these  to  the 
ignorance  of  editors  and  the  negligence  of  copyists.  His 
first  success  in  this  direction  was  to  discover  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  Euclid’s  porisms,  the  only  datum  being  a  most  ob¬ 
scure  and  tantalizing  description  of  them  by  Pappus,  whose 
indefi idleness  had  foiled  Fermat  and  Halley.  A  similar 
success,  on  the  4  loci  plani  ’  and  the  4  sectio  determinata  ’  of 
Apollonius,  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  geome¬ 
ters  of  modern  times.  His  correction  of  Euclid’s  Elements, 
pub.  1758,  has  been  frequently  re-edited  and  republished 
as  a  school-book,  especially  the  ed.  by  Playfair.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  Pappus,  discovered  after  S.’s  death,  was  presented 
to  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 

SIMULACRUM,  n.  sim’u-ld'kriim,  Sim'ula'cra,  n.  plu. 
•krd  [L.  simulacrum,  an  image — from  simulo,  I  represent 
— from  similis ,  like]:  a  form  or  image  of  an  object  of  sense 
or  thought  presented  to  the  mind;  a  shade  or  phantom  as 
seen  in  a  mirror  or  a  dream. 

SIMULAR,  a.  sim’u-ler  [F.  simuler,  to  feign — from  L. 
nmuldre,  to  represent — from  similis,  like]:  in  OE.,  coun¬ 
terfeit;  plausible:  N.  one  who  counterfeits. 

SIMULATE,  v.  simu-ldt  [L.  simuldtus,  imitated,  pro- 
tended;  simuldri,  to  imitate — from  similis,  like:  It.  simu- 
lare:  F.  simuler ]:  to  assume  the  appearance  of  without  the 
reality;  to  feign;  to  pretend:  Adj.  feigned;  pretended. 
Simulating,  imp.  Sim'ulated,  pp.:  Adj.  pretended; 
feigned.  Sim'ulator,  n.  -ter,  one  who  feigns.  Sim'ula'* 
tion,  n.  -la’ shim  [F. — L.]:  the  act  of  assuming  to  be  that 
which  one  is  not.— Syn.  of  4  simulate,  v.’:  to  feign;  pretend; 
assume;  counterfeit. 

SIMULTANEOUS,  a.  si’ mul-ta’ne-us  or  sim'ul-  [L.  si- 
mul,  together,  at  once:  It.  simultaneo;  F.  simultane , 
simultaneous]:  existing  or  happening  at  the  same  time. 
Si  multa'neously,  ad.  -li.  Si'multa'neousnebs,  n.  - nes , 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  simultaneous. 


SIN. 

SIN,  ad.  sin:  OE.  for  Since. 

SIN,  n.  sin  [Ger.  sunde;  Dan.  and  Sw.  synd;  AS.  syn; 
Icel.syud,  sin — the  radical  meaniug  being  probably ‘breach’; 
Norw.  synd,  sin,  breach  of  right;  L.  sons,  hurtful,  guilty]? 
any  action,  word,  or  thought  contrary  to  the  law  of  God; 
the  habitual  neglect  of  religion;  transgression;  theomission 
of  duty;  a  wicked  act;  in  Shak.,  a  man  enormously  wicked; 
v.  to  violate  any  law  of  God;  to  do  wrong.  Sin'ning,  imp. 
Sinned,  pp.  send.  Sinner,  n.  shiner,  one  who  disobeys 
any  divine  law  or  precept;  an  unregeuerate  person;  an 
offender.  Sinful,  a.  -fid,  wicked;  unholy;  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God.  Sin'fully,  ad.  -II.  Sin  fulness,  n.  -nes, 
wickedness;  depravity.  Sin'less,  a.  -les,  free  from  sin; 
innocent.  Sin'lessly,  ad.  -II.  Sin'lessness,  n.  -nes,  free¬ 
dom  from  sin  or  guilt.  Sin-born,  a.  derived  from  sin. 
Sin-offering,  the  sacrifice  offered  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  an  expiation  for  the  sin  of  the  people,  considered  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  trespass-offering,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  appointed  for  special  cases  of  sin.  Actual  sin,  in 
iheol.,  the  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty.  Deadly  or 
Mortal  sins,  in  the  Bom.  Gath.  Chh.,  the  seven  sins  of  mur¬ 
der,  lust,  covetousness,  gluttony,  pride,  envy,  and  idleness, 
which  take  away  sanctifying  grace.  Venial  sins  (q.v.),  in 
Bom.  Cath.  Chh.,  those  sins  which  weaken  sanctifying  grace, 
but  do  not  take  it  away,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary 
though  commendable  to  mention  in  confession.  Original 
sin,  in  iheol.,  the  native  depravity  of  the  heart;  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  man’s  whole  nature,  resulting  from  Adam’s  trans¬ 
gression.— Syn.  of  ‘sin,  n.’:  crime;  offense;  transgression; 
trespass;  iniquity;  wrong;  vice;  guilt;  misdemeanor;  mis¬ 
deed;  injury;  wickedness;  injustice. — Sin  is  a  term  applied 
by  theologians  to  the  moral  defect  or  perversion  of  human 
nature,  which  appears  an  inherent  quality  of  the  human 
will,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  certainly,  char 
acterizes  it  in  this  life.  It  is  something  more  than  natural 
evil,  i.e.,  the  evil  which  is  affirmed  of  the  external  world 
or  of  the  lower  creation.  Evil,  as  denoting  decay  or  cor¬ 
ruption  in  nature  is  admittedly  a  mere  relative  term;  for  in 
truth  decay  is  as  normal  a  process  in  creation  as  renova¬ 
tion,  and  corruption  is  the  condition  of  restored  health 
and  beauty.  In  a  similar  manner,  evil  such  as  it  exists  in 
the  lower  animal  creation,  in  the  form  of  prey  and  in  the 
forms  of  pain,  of  sickness,  and  of  death— whatever  be  the 
special  view  taken  of  such  phenomena— is  never  reckoned 
evil  in  the  sense  of  Sin,  i.e.,  moral  evil.  In  order  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  special  idea  of  sin,  it  is  always  necessary  to  suppose 
amoral  element  in  the  evil  to  which  it  is  applied.  Whatever 
form  of  evil  is  independent  of  the  human  will  as  its  source, 
origin  or  agent,  is  not  siu.  Theologians,  indeed,  speak  of 
original  sin,  or  the  sin  of  human  nature.,  as  distinguished 
from  actual  sin,  or  the  particular  transgression  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  composing  mankind.  According  to  a  common  theo¬ 
logical  theory,  men  are  not  only  sinners  individually,  but 
they  are  partakers  of  a  sinful  nature,  with  which  their 
will  has  had  nothing  to  do— with  reference  to  which  they 
have  had  no  choice  of  good  or  evil;  the  evil  has  come  to 
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them  by  natural  descent  from  the  original  parents  of  the  race. 
But  even  the  most  extreme  view  of  original  sin  preserves 
a  hypothetical  relation  between  every  individual  will  and 
the  primal  transgression  which  it  considers  to  be  sin,  not 
merely  in  those  who  committed  it,  but  in  those  who  have 
descended  from  them.  All  mankind  are  supposed  to  have 
really  existed  in  Adam,  the  first  sinner,  who  thus  was 
literally  their  representative,  so  that  ‘  they  sinned  in  him 
and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression.’  Without 
such  a  hypothesis  of  unity  between  Adam  and  his  race,  so 
that  Lis  will  was  in  some  measure  the  typical  or  representa¬ 
tive  will  of  the  race,  the  notion  of  original  sin  could  not 
be  maintained.  For  the  relation  between  sin  and  will  as 
a  moral  power,  having  the  choice  of  good  and  evil,  is  a 
cardinal  relation  without  which  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  distinguish  sin  as  a  quality  from  other  forms  of  evil  in 
the  w'orld. 

SINAI,  sl'na  or  si'nd-i:  mount  on  which,  according  to 
the  Pentateuch,  God  announced  to  Moses  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  and  the  other  laws  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  to  be  bound.  Its  exact  position  is  matter  of  dispute, 
but  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mass  of  granite  and 
porphyry  mountains  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  Akabah, 
and  rising  8,000  or  9,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  This  moun¬ 
tain-mass  is  divisible  into  three  groups  :  a  n.w.,  reaching 
in  Mount  Serbal  an  elevation  of  6,340  ft.;  an  e.  and  cen¬ 
tral,  attaining  in  Jebel  Katherin  8,160  ft.,  and  a  se., 
whose  highest  peak,  Um  Shaumer,  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  range.  Serbal,  with  its  five 
peaks,  appears  the  most  magnificent  mountain  in  the  pen¬ 
insula,  and  is  identified  with  S.  by  the  earlier  church 
Fathers,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Cosmas,  etc.;  but  it  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  opinion  that  Serbal 
was  the  S.  of  Moses  had  been  abandoned,  and  to  a  ridge  of 
the  second  or  e.  range  that  honor  had  been  transferred,  the 
n.  summit  of  which  is  termed  Horeb:  its  s.  summit,  Jebel- 
MCtsa  or  Mount  of  Moses,  continues  to  be  regarded  as  the 
true  S.  by  the  great  majority  of  those  scholars  who  look 
for  any  precise  identification  of  some  individual  summit 
as  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  Its  height  is  variously  esti 
mated  6,800  to  7,100  ft.  above  sea-level. 

At  the  e.  base  of  Jebel-Mdsa,  in  the  ravine  of  Shouaib, 
stands  in  solitary  peace  the  famous  monastery  of  Mt.  S.; 
but  in  earlier  times  the  mountain  had  numerous  other 
convents,  chapels,  and  hermitages. 

SINAITIC,  a.  sl'na-Wlk  or  n-nit'ik:  pertaining  to  Mount 
Sinai;  made  or  given  there,  as  the  Mosaic  law. 


SINAITIC  CODEX. 

SINAITIC  CODEX,  si-nd-it'ik  ko'deks:  one  of  the  two 
most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  N.  Test,  and 
part  of  the  Old,  and  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  numbered 
by  the  Hebrew  letter  N  (as  the  reputedly  older  MS.,  the 
Vatican ,  is  by  the  letter  B);  and  is  named  from  Mount 
Sinai,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Catherine  1844,  when  he  brought  away  43  of 
the  345 £  leaves.  On  another  journey  thither  1859,  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  monks  to  make  a  gilt  of  the  remainder  to  the 
czar.  It  is  the  great  treasure  of  the  imperial  library  at 
St.  Petersburg,  which  contaiusno  less  than  26,000  codices. 
Of  the  leaves,  nearly  200  are  of  the  Old  Test.,  Septuagint 
version,  and  contain  I  Chron.  ix.  2?— xi.  22;  Tobet  ii.  2  to 
the  end;  Judith  i.  1— xi.  13;  xiii.  9— xvi;  I  Macc.;  IV 
Macc. ;  Isaiah;  Jer.  i.  1— x.  25;  Joel;  Obadiah;  Jonah; 
Nahum;  Habakkuk;  Zephaniah;  Haggai;  Zechariah;  Mal- 
achi;  Psalms; Proverbs;  Canticles;  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  Ec¬ 
clesiastes;  and  Job.  The  N.Test.  is  entire,  and  appended  to 
it  are  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas,  now  included  in  the  apochryphal  N.Test.  writings. 
The  style  of  uncial  letters  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
MS.  indicate  that  it  is  even  older  than  the  Vatican  codex, 
and  the  question  was  whether  it  is  a  somewhat  later  copy  of 
an  older  text.  In  many  respects  it  singularly  corresponds 
with  the  Vatican  codex,  such  as  the  style  of  inscription 
and  subscription  letters  of  each  book,  ‘  the  absence  of  the 
Ammonian  sections  and  the  Eusebiau  canons,  the  nature 
of  the  readings,’  etc.  Tischendorf  referred  it  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  4th  c.,  to  which  also  the  Vatican  MS.  belongs. 
It  exhibits  the  usual  slight  errors  manifestly  due  to  copy¬ 
ing  from  dictation  Tischendorf  published  full  notes  on  it 
I860,  and  more  briefly  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  7th  ed. 
of  his  N.  Test.  In  all  he  furnished  600  Sinaitic  readings 
for  the  whole  N.  Test.  But,  as  usual  with  the  most 
ancient  codices,  the  variations  have  few  important  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  sense,  much  less  affect  seriously  any  doctrine 
or  statement  of  fact.  Take  any  chapter  at  random,  e.g. 
Matt,  vi.:  verse  1  in  the  Sinaitic  prefixes  ‘but,’  and  has 
‘righteousness  ’  instead  of  ‘  alms;’  verse  2  repeats  -  verily;' 
verse  4  omits  ‘openly;’  verse  5  has  ‘ye’  for  ‘they;’  verse  8 
has  ‘God’  for  ‘Father;’  verse  12  has  ‘as  we  have  for¬ 
given  ’  instead  of  ‘  as  we  forgive;  ’  verse  13,  as  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  MS.,  omits  ‘for  thine  is  the  kingdom,’  etc.;  verse  15 
omits  ‘their  trespasses,’  and  has  *  the  ’  instead  of ‘your* 
before  ‘  Father;’  verse  16  omits  *  the  ’  before  ‘  hypocrites,’ 
and  has  1  face  ’  instead  of  ‘  faces,’  etc. — The  Sinaitic 
agrees  with  the  Vatican  text  in  omitting  the  account  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  also  in  not  having  the  last 
12  verses  of  the  received  text  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel.  This 
last  bears  on  the  date  of  the  MS.,  since  Eusebius  (d.  340) 
and  Jerome  said  that  in  nearly  all  trustworthy  copies  that 
Gospel  ends  with  chap.  xvi.  8;  and  it  so  ends  only  in 
these  two  existing  codices.  So  also  Basil  the  Great  (d.  379) 
states  that  ‘Ephesus’  is  wanting  in  Eph.  i.  1,  in  the  old 
MSS.  of  his  day;  and  such  is  the  fact  in  these  two.  There 
are  other  data  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  two  alone  have 
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initial  letters  of  the  same  size  and  sort  as  other  letters, 
and  in  this  agree  with  the  Herculanean  MSS.  and  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  Alexandrine  codex  of  the  6th  c.  Tisch- 
eudorf  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Sinaitic  codex  is  one  of 
the  50  copies  which  Constantine  in  331  directed  to  be 
made  at  Byzantium,  under  the  care  of  Eusebius  of  Coesarea, 
and  that  it  was  sent  to  Sinai  by  Emperor  Justinian,  founder 
of  the  convent.  300  copies  of  the  entire  codex  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  czar  Alexander  II.,  with  exactness  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  1862,  the  year  following  his  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  The  N.  Test,  portion  was  issued  in  a  portable  form 
1863  and  65.  Tischeudorf’s  English  N.  Test.,  with  a  page 
of  fac-similes  and  foot-notes  from  the  three  oldest  codices, 
was  made  the  thousandth  volume  of  the  Taucliuitz  series, 
1869.  In  the  preface  he  says  ‘  Providence  has  ordained 
for  the  New  Testament  more  sources  of  the  greatest  an¬ 
tiquity  than  are  possessed  by  all  the  old  Greek  literature 
put  together.’ 

SINALO  A:  see  Cinaloa. 

SINAPISINE,  n.  sin'ti-pi'sin  [L.  and  Gr.  sind.pl,  mus¬ 
tard]:  peculiar  principle  found  in  the  seed  of  white  mus¬ 
tard.  Sin'apjsm,  n.  -pizm,  a  mustard-poultice.  Sinapo- 
line,  n.  sin-dp' d-lin,  substance  ground  from  oil  of  mustard. 
Sinapis:  see  Mustard. 

SINCE,  conj.  sins  [AS.  sith,  after,  later:  Scot,  syne , 
since:  Icel.  sid,  sidar,  late,  later;  senin,  slow,  late:  Ger. 
sett,  since]:  because  that;  from  the  time  when:  Ad.  ago; 
past;  before  this:  Prep,  after;  reckoning  from;  from  the 
time  of. — Syn.  of  ‘since,  conj.’;  because;  for;  as;  inas¬ 
much  as;  considering. 

SINCERE,  a.  sin-ser'  [F.  sincere — from  L.  sincerus, 
pure,  entire:  It.  sincero]:  unfeigned;  being  in  reality  what 
it  appears  to  be;  true;  genuine;  real;  in  OE.,  unhurt;  un 
injured.  Sincere  ly,  ad.  -II.  Sincere'ness,  n.  -nes,  or 
Sincer  ity,  n.  -ser'i-ti,  honesty  of  mind  or  intention;  free¬ 
dom  from  hypocrisy  or  false  pretense;  genuineness;  truth¬ 
fulness.— Syn.  of  ‘sincere’:  honest;  undissembling;  urn 
corrupt;  hearty;  unfeigned;  real;  true;  unvarnished;  un¬ 
affected;  inartificial;  upright;  frank. 

SINCERE  BRETHREN,  or  True  Friends:  semi¬ 
religious,  semi-scientific  Mohammedan  order,  whose  be¬ 
ginnings  are  obscure,  but  which,  about  a.d.  970,  mani¬ 
fested  its  existence  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  literary  undertakings— an  encyclopedic  treatment 
of  philosophy,  theology,  science,  ethics,  and  metaphysics, 
in  a  series  of  51  treatises.  See  Mohammedan  Sects, 
especially  Motazilites,  for  notice  of  that  immense  re¬ 
ligious  struggle  that  arose  but  a  few  generations  after 
Mohammed,  in  the  bosom  of  Islam,  bringing  forth  sect 
after  sect;  and  which,  under  whatever  name,  simply  de 
noted  the  reaction  of  the  thinking  minds  against  the  dead 
weight  of  dogma  and  formula  which  the  successors  of  th« 
Prophet  tried  in  his  name  to  impose  on  the  Faithful. 
W  hat  the  Motazilites  had  attempted  was  the  reconciliation 
of  scientific  speculation,  as  it  had  irresistibly  grown  up  at 
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the  first  contact  of  the- Arabs  with  Greek  literature,  with 
the  religious  dogma  of  Islam.  This  new  development  of 
Arabic  culture,  which  cliielly  characterizes  the  epoch  of 
the  first  Abbaside  rulers,  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
representatives  of  the  ‘orthodox5  schools,  insisting  on  the 
most  literal  interpretation,  used  the  same  weapons  of 
dialectics  which  their  adversaries  had  taught  them  to 
wield.  They  soon  built  up  a  scholastic  edifice  of  theology, 
not  easy  to  be  attacked  without  direct  outspokenness;  and 
from  this  the  new  schools,  with  the  terror  of  the  caliphate 
strong  upon  them,  shrank.  Thus  the  Motazilites  soon  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  arena.  But  their  labors  had  not  been 
in  vaiu.  Silently  and  by  degrees  this  mysterious  union  of 
the  S.  B.  arose.  Though  widely  spread,  their  schools, 
their  houses  of  assembly,  their  rules,  their  doctrines, 
everything,  remained,  we  know  not  how  long,  a  profound 
mystery;  and  apart  from  that  which  they  themselves  have 
revealed,  neither  ancient  nor  modern  investigation  has 
discovered  many  traces  of  their  inner  organization  and 
activity.  Not  even  many  of  their  names  have  come  down 
to  us,  though  the  ‘treatises  ’  that  they  have  left  point  to  a 
multitude  of  authors  and  to  many  stages  of  development. 
The  tone  of  these  treatises  is  much  more  free,  and  their 
entire  tendency  more  radical  than  that  of  any  of  the  books 
of  their  predecessors.  Yet,  the  desire  not  to  ofi'end  the 
less  advanced  in  religious  matters,  and  above  all,  to  reunite 
rather  than  to  make  the  breach  wider,  is  perceptible  in 
their  endeavor  to  use,  or  rather  abuse,  what  Koranic  quo¬ 
tations  and  traditions  could  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  free  thought  by  often  unnatural  processes  of  allegory 
and  mysticism. 

It  is  known  that  in  their  houses  of  assembly  at  those 
‘stated  periods,’  at  wdiich  no  stranger  was  to  be  admitted, 
the  principal  conversation  was  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
soul  or  psychology,  the  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
senses  and  the  things  perceptible  through  them,  the  con¬ 
templation  and  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  the  prophetical  revelations,  and  the  ideas  con¬ 
tained  in  the  divine  laws.  The  attention  of  the  S.  B.  was 
further  to  be  directed  to  the  four  ‘  mathematical  ’  sciences 
—arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  (musical)  compo¬ 
sition.  But  their  chief  subject  was  to  be  the  knowledge 
of  diviue  things.  The  most  catholic  spirit  was  to  prevail 
regarding  the  various  sciences,  systems,  or  books;  since 
«  our  own  system  comprises  all,  without  exception,  and 
includes  all  science.’  *  The  speculations  of  our  school  ex¬ 
tend  simply  to  all  things — the  sensual  and  the  intellectual 
—from  the  moment  of  their  beginning  to  their  end, 
according  to  their  outer  and  inner  life — that  which  is 
palpable  and  clear  about  them,  and  that  which  is  hidden 
and  secret— the  Truth,  in  fact.  For  the  true  essence  in 
everything  is  derived  from  one  primeval  origin  and  gen¬ 
eral  cause,  since  there  is  but  one  world  and  one  supreme 
mind,  to  which  all  the  most  manifold  phenomena,  species 
and  kinds,  and  divisions,  are  to  be  traced  back.’ 

All  their  knowledge  they  traced  back  to  four  sources— 
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a  number  which  played  a  considerable  part  in  all  their 
divisions:  1.  ‘  The  books  that  are  known  by  the  names  of 
the  sages  and  philosophers,’  i.e.,  the  translations  of  Greek 
works  cf  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Por¬ 
phyry,  etc.  2.  4  The  revealed  writings  derived  from  the 
prophets,’  e  g.  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Gospel,  the 
Psalms,  the  Koran,  and  other  writings  of  prophets  who 
had  received  their  contents  through  inspiration  by  the 
angels.  3.  4  Books  treating  of  nature’ — i.e.,  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  circles,  motions  of  the  stars,  transformation  of  mat¬ 
ter,  species  and  kinds  of  animals,  plants,  etc.  4.  4  The 
divine  books,  written  by  the  angels  from  the  tablet  of 
Fate,  on  which  all  the  divine  decrees  regarding  the  world 
and  man  are  inscribed.  These  contain  all  that  refers  to 
substances,  species,  kinds,  and  orders  of  the  different 
souls;  their  actions,  destinies,  metamorphoses,  phase  after 
phase,  the  heavenly  conjunctures  and  periods,  etc.’ 

The  encyclopedia  of  treatises,  the  monument  of  this 
secret  association,  was  compiled  first  at  Basrah  about  1000; 
but  has  (except  one  often  reproduced  chapter,  4  The  Con¬ 
test  between  Man  and  Animal  ’)  never  been  printed. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  this  production,  as  the  earliest 
encyclopedia  deserving  the  name,  reflecting,  as  it  does, 
the  state  of  science  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  at 
the  end  of  the  first  thousand  years  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  The  51  treatises  are  defective  in  system 
and  often  fail  to  be  instructive  in  details;  yet  they  belong 
to  the  most  comprehensive  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  discontent  which  these  treatises 
excited  among  contemporaries  lay  in  their  conciliatory 
tendencies,  for  which  Mohammedan  theology  had  neither 
use  nor  place. 

On  this  subject  what  fragmentary  information  we  pos¬ 
sess  lies  scattered  in  Oriental  4  Transactions,’  in  notes, 
and  in  prefaces. — See  Sprenger,  in  Asiatic  Journal  of  Ben¬ 
gal;  Fliigel.  in  Deutsche  Morgenl.  Zeitschrift;  De  Sacy, 
Notices  et  Extraits;  Dieterici,  Mensch  und  Thier;  Nau- 
werck;  etc. 

SINCIPUT,  n.  sln'sl-put  [L.  sinciput ,  the  forepart  of 
the  head— from  L.  semi,  half;  caput,  the  head]:  the  fore 
part  of  the  head;  opposite  of  occiput,  back  part  of  the  head 
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SINCLAIR,  sm'klar,  Family  of:  Scottish  historical 
house  of  .  Norman  descent,  the  surname  Sinclair  or  St. 
Clair  (Latinized  JJe  JSancto  Claro)  being  doubtless  derived 
from  possessions  in  Normandy.  Two  families  bearing 
this  surname,  whose  connection  cannot  now  be  traced,  the 
St.  Clairs  of  Rosslyn  and  of  Herdmanston,  appear  in  Mid- 
Lothian  and  E.  Lothian  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c. 
Henry  St  Clair,  Vicecomes  of  Richard  Morville,  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  obtained,  in  1162,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Herdmanston,  which  have  continued  in  the  family.  The 
ancestor  of  the  other  line  was  William  St.  Clair,  who  had 
Rosslyn  confirmed  to  him  by  charter  from  David  I.  His 
descendant  was,  like  his  contemporary  of  the  Herdmans¬ 
ton  line,  a  companion-in-arms  of  Robert  I.  With  the 
Douglas,  he  fell  in  battle  against  the  Moors  1330. 

But  the  fortunes  and  importance  of  the  family  were  due 
principally  to  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  this  Sir  William 
with  the  daughter  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  Caithness, 
and  Orkney,  and  heiress  of  the  Norwegian  Jarls  of  the 
Orkneys.  In  this  way  the  St.  Clair  family  acquired  the 
Earldom  of  Orkney,  but  under  fealty  to  the  king  of  Nor¬ 
way;  the  Orkney  earldom  was,  however,  confirmed  to  him 
by  Robert  II.;  and  for  the  next  two  generations  the  power 
of  the  family  was  little  less  than  princely,  the  St.  Clair  in¬ 
fluence  being  further  increased  by  intermarriages  with 
near  relatives  of  the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  William, 
the  third  earl,  held  the  high  offices  of  lord  admiral,  lord 
justice-general,  lord  chancellor,  and  lord  warden  of  the 
three  Marches.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Caithness  1450.  At 
his  castle  of  Rosslyn  he  kept  almost  regal  state  and  pomp 
His  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  Duke  of 
Albany,  son  of  James  II.  The  earl,  instead  of  keeping  his 
great  possessions  united,  partitioned  them  among  his  three 
sons  in  such  a  way  as  contributed  to  reduce  the  family  in¬ 
fluence.  On  William,  his  eldest  son,  he  bestowed  merely 
the  lands  of  Newburgh,  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  on  his  second, 
Sir  Oliver,  he  settled  all  his  estates  south  of  the  Tay;  while, 
with  consent  of  the  crowrn,  he  conveyed  the  earldom  of 
Caithness  to  his  youngest  son,  also  named  William.  The 
earldom  of  Orkney  he  had  resigned  into  the  hands  of  James 
III.,  receiving  therefor  lands  in  Fifeshire  and  elsewhere. 

Lords  Sinclair. — The  eldest  son  of  this  last  Earl  of 
Orkney  was  still  Lord  S.;  and  on  his  death,  od  the  field  of 
Flodden,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  Lords  S.,  who 
ran  keel  among  the  more  considerable  of  the  Scottish  nobil¬ 
ity.  His  grandson,  by  a  daughter,  was  the  notorious  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  third  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  and  whom,  in 
memory  of  his  maternal  descent,  that  unhappy  queen 
created  Duke  of  Orkney.  The  seventh  Lord  S.  had  no 
male  issue,  but  a  daughter,  married  to  St.  Clair  of  Herd- 
manston,  representive  of  the  other  house  of  Sinclair  above 
alluded  to.  The  son  of  this  marriage,  in  virtue  of  a  new 
patent  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  became  eighth  Lord  S. 
— this  patent,  singularly,  bringing  in,  on  failure  of  heirs 
male,  his  paternal  relatives,  the  St.  Clairs  of  Herdmanston, 
strangers  in  blood  to  the  former  Lords  S. 
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Earls  op  Rosslyn.— Rosslyn  had  been  purchased  from 
Sir  Oliver  S.  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  dghth  Lord  S. ;  and 
the  title  with  the  estates  both  of  Rosslyn  and  of  Dysart, 
went  to  the  issue  of  the  eighth  lord’s  second  daughter, 
whose  grandson.  Sir  James  Erskine  of  Alva,  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Rosslyn. 

Sinclairs  of  Rosslyn. — Sir  Oliver  S.,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  second  son  of  the  last  Earl  of  Orkney,  was  progeni¬ 
tor  of  a  line  of  barons  who,  for  two  centuries,  owned  the 
splendid  domains  of  Rosslyn,  and  were  buried  in  the  vault 
of  the  chapel,  in  royal  fashion,  in  their  armor.  Sir  Oli¬ 
ver’s  second  son  was  the  noted  Oliver  S.,  favorite  of  James 
V.,  whom,  to  the  general  disgust,  he  placed  in  command 
of  the  army  sent  to  encounter  the  English  1542.  To  the 
repugnance  of  the  army  to  serve  under  him,  is  attributed 
die  disgraceful  rout  of  Solway  Moss,  where  10,000  Scottish 
troops  fled  at  the  sight  of  800  English  cavalry,  to  whom 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  any  resistance. 
The  last  of  Sir  Oliver’s  line,  impoverished  by  the  polit¬ 
ical  troubles  in  which  his  support  of  the  Stewarts  had  in¬ 
volved  him,  sold  Rosslyn,  which  then  became,  as  above 
noted,  the  property  of  the  disinherited  elder  branch. 

Earls  of  Caithness. — This  title  was,  as  above  noted, 
conferred  on  William  S.,  youngest  son  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Orkney,  and  has  been  since  held  by  his  descendants  in  one 
branch  or  another.  The  third  earl,  ambitious  enough  to 
aspire  to  be  an  independent  prince,  endeavored,  1529,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  recover  the  Orkneys  from  the  crown  ; 
but  lost  his  life  in  this  conflict.  The  Sinclairs  of  Ulbster 
are  sprung  from  a  legitimated  son  of  William  S.,  second  son 
to  the  fourth  Earl  of  Caithness.  See  Sinclair,  Sir  John. 

SIN'CLAIR,  Sir  John,  Bart.:  Scottish  agricultural  im¬ 
prover,  patriot,  and  author:  1754,  May  10 — 1835,  Dec.  21; 
b.  at  Thurso  Castle.  He  represented  the  Sinclairs  of  Ulb¬ 
ster,  branch  of  the  noble  House  of  Caithness.  After  study¬ 
ing  at  Oxford  Univ.  he  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  and 
English  bars;  but  soon  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  public  life. 
From  1780  he  represented  his  native  county  in  parliament 
for  many  years.  He  wrote  pamphlets  on  public  affairs — 
on  the  navy,  the  militia  force,  the  national  finances,  etc. 
In  1784  he  published  a  History  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British 
Empire ,  an  elaborate  work  in  two  4to  vols.;  1786  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  He  established  agricultural  societies 
which  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  Sir  John’s 
most  important  undertaking  was  th e  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  completed  after  seven  years’  labor  in  1798  (20 
large  vols.),  and  comprising  a  description  of  every  parish  in 
Scotland.  Sir  John  wrote  on  all  manner  of  topics;  and  his 
publications  during  50  years  are  said  to  number  367.  As 
financier  and  political  economist  he  was  consulted  by  Pitt. 
He  raised  for  public  defense  1794  a  regt.,  and  1795  a  bat¬ 
talion-each  of  a  thousand  men.  He  died  at  Edinburgh.— 
Catherine  S.  (1800-64),  fourth  daughter  of  the  baronet, 
was  author  of  tales  and  descriptive  works — Modern  Accom¬ 
plishments,  Modern  Society,  Scotland  and  the  Scotch ,  Shetland 
and  the  Shetlanders ,  etc. 
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SIND,  or  Sinde,  or  Scinde,  sind  :  extensive  province  in 
the  extreme  w  of  Brit.  India;  bounded  n.  by  Beloochistan 
and  the  Punjab,  e.  by  Rajputana,  w  by  Beloochistan,  s. 
by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Great  Western  Ruun,  exten¬ 
sive  lacustrine  inlet  which  separates  S.  from  Cutch;  380  m. 
in  greatest  length,  280  in  greatest  breadth,  47,066  Eng.  sq‘. 
m.  (besides  a  tributary  area).  The  sea-coast,  which  extends 
n  w.  150  m.,  is  very  low  and  flat  except  the  small  portion 
beyond  Karatchi  (Kurrachi),  and  is  studded  here  and  there 
with  low  mud-banks  formed  by  the  Indus,  or  with  sand¬ 
hills,  the  accumulated  drift  from  the  beach:  it  is  over¬ 
flowed  at  high  tide  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and 
is  hardly  visible,  according  to  Burnes,  at  a  league  from 
shore.  The  province  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length 
by  the  Indus  (q.v.),  which,  approaching  the  coast,  divides 
and  subdivides  into  a  number  of  channels,  forming  a  delta 
75  m.  in  length;  130  in  breadth.  This  delta,  unlike  that 
of  the  Ganges,  is  almost  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  soil 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  vegetable  mold, 
which  is  speedily  baked  hard  by  the  heat.  Along  each 
bank  of  the  Indus  is  an  alluvial  tract  of  great  fertility,  ex¬ 
tending  2  to  12  m.  from  the  river,  anti  mostly  irrigated 
by  artificial  canals  and  water-courses,  which,  overflowing 
during  the  inundations,  cover  the  soil  with  a  silt  so  rich  as 
to  yield  two,  sometimes  three,  crops  in  a  year.  The  soil, 
nevertheless,  contains  in  the  n.  so  much  saltpetre,  and  in 
the  s  so  much  salt,  that  after  the  year’s  crops  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  these  substances  are  extracted  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  and  export.  Between  the  Indus  and  its  most  easterly 
branch,  the  Narra,  is  an  alluvial  ‘doab,’  averaging  75  m. 
in  width,  but  which,  from  lack  of  irrigation,  has  become 
almost  a  desert.  East  of  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Narra,  is  the  Thur,  a  desert  of  shifting  sand.  W.  of  the 
Iudus  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  desert  of  Sbikarpuron 
the  n.,  a  desert  not  of  sand  but  of  alluvial  clay,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  delta,  which  requires  only  irrigation  to 
render  it  fertile;  and  in  the  s.  it  is  traversed  by  the  Hala 
Mts.  The  Thur,  or  e.  desert,  has  numerous  vestiges  of 
former  towns— heaps  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery. 
The  climate  of  S.  is  remarkably  sultry  and  dry,  it  being 
completely  beyond  the  action  of  the  s.w.  monsoon;  at 
Haidarabad,  the  fall  of  rain  in  one  year  was  2£  inches;  the 
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average  annual  fall  at  Karatchi  does  not  exceed  6-8 
inches,  and  Larkhana  has  been  known  to  be  without  rain 
three  years  in  succession;  the  average  maximum  heat  for 
six  months  at  Haidarabad  was  98  ‘5°  in  the  shade,  and  is 
still  greater  in  Upper  Sind.  There  are  generally  two  har¬ 
vests  annually;  the  first,  or  rubbi  (spring)  harvest,  consists 
of  wheat,  barley,  oil-seeds,  millet,  durra,  opium,  hemp, 
and  tobacco;  the  second,  or  lcurif  (autumn)  harvest,  of 
those  crops  whose  ripening  requires  much  heat,  as  rice, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  maize.  The  pop.  is  a  mixture 
of  Juts  (a  Hindu  race)  and  Beluchis,  with  a  few  Afghans 
in  the  u.w.;  the  greater  portion  are  Mohammedans,  and 
the  remainder,  who  profess  Hinduism,  have  fallen  far  from 
the  usual  strictness  of  observance.  Generally,  the  Sind¬ 
ians  are  tall  and  haudsome;  the  Beluchi  portion  warlike 
and  independent;  the  Juts  peaceable  and  agricultural. 

From  the  time  (711)  that  S.  was  conquered  by  the  caliph, 
Abd-ul-Melek,  it  underwent  numerous  vicissitudes,  form¬ 
ing  at  times  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  and  being 
latterly  (175(3)  joined  to  Afghanistan.  In  1779,  the  Belu¬ 
chis  rebelled,  deposed  their  ruler,  defeated  the  Afghans 
(1786),  and  raised  their  leader,  chief  of  the  Talpur  tribe,  to 
supreme  power.  This  chief  made  large  grants  of  territory 
to  various  of  his  relatives,  reserving  most  of  Lower  S.  for 
himself  and  his  three  brothers;  so  that  there  were  four 
‘  ameers  ’  at  Haidarabad,  three  at  Khyerpfir,  and  one  or 
two  at  Mirpur.  The  ameers  of  S.  always  regarded  the 
Brit.  govt,  with  suspicion,  and  occasionally  troubled  those 
traders  who  visited  their  dominions;  but  they  subsequently 
concluded  and  punctually  observed  commercial  treaties. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Afghan  war  1838,  the  Brit.  govt, 
intimated  its  intention  to  take  temporary  possession  of 
Shikarpfir,  and  forced  the  ameers  of  Haidarabad  and 
Mirpur  to  agree  to  a  treaty  which  virtually  destroyed 
their  independence.  Their  expression  of  natural  dislike  at 
this  treatment  provoked  fresh  demands  from  the  Calcutta 
govt.,  to  which  the  Haidarabad  ameers  agreed,  despite  the 
clamors  and  threats  of  their  followers,  who  attacked  the 
Brit,  residency  on  the  following  day.  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier,  Brit,  envoy,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  military 
force,  then  marched  against  the  enemy,  totally  routed 
them  at  Meeanee,  1843,  Feb.  17  ;  and  by  defeating  the 
ameers  of  Mirpur,  at  Dubba,  near  Haidarabad  (Mar.  24), 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Sijd.  The  conquered  ter¬ 
ritory  was  divided  into  three  collectorates— Haidarabad, 
Karatchi,  and  Shikarpflr;  the  ameer  of  Khyerpfir,  having 
continued  faithful  to  the  British,  retained  his  dominions. 
For  two  years  afterward  Napier  was  actively  employed  in 
reducing  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  w.,  who  pillaged  the 
province;  and  so  successful  was  the  ‘  Sheitanka  bhai  ’ 
(Devil’s  Brother),  as  the  robber  tribes  named  him,  that 
they  were  completely  rooted  out  of  their  fastnesses,  and 
most  of  them  transported  to  distant  regions  The  country 
is  reported  as  rapidly  improving  under  its  present  adminis¬ 
tration. — Pop.  (1891)  2,900,000;  (1901)  3,210,910. 
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SINDHU,  sin-do'  [from  Skr.  syand ,  which  in  its  older 
form  probably  was.s yandh,  to  trickle  or  flow]:  ancient  name 
of  the  river  Indus  and  the  country  along  the  Indus  o: 
Sindh. 

SINDIA,  sin'di-a:  powerful  family  of  Mahratta  chiefs 
and  princes,  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  India  during  the 
18th  and  1 9th  c.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Ranojee 
S.,  a  Sudra  of  the  Kumbi  (‘  cultivator  ’)  tribe,  who  from  a 
menial  station  in  the  household  of  the  Peishwa,  rose  to 
high  rank  in  the  body-guard,  and  after  1743.  received  in 
hereditary  flef  half  of  the  extensive  province  Malwa. — His 
son  Madhajee  Sindia  (1750-94),  on  the  death  of  Mulhar 
Rao  Holkar  (q.v.).  became  chief  of  the  Mahratta  princes,, 
and  had  command  of  the  Peishwa’s  body-guard,  and  1770 
the  Peishwa  and  his  two  powerful  feudatories.  S.  and  Hoh 
kar,  aided  the  emperor  of  Delhi  in  expelling  the  Sikhs 
from  his  territories,  whose  administration  was  given  to  S. 
He  came  into  collision  with  the  British;  but  the  war 
(1779-82)  which  followed  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Salbye 
(1782),  by  which  S.  was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  confirmed  in  his  possessions.  In  1784  he  captured  the 
stronghold  of  Gwalior,  and  in  the  following  year  marched 
on  Delhi, to  restore  his  preponderance  in  the  councils  of  the, 
puppet  monarch,  and  subsequently  seized  Agra,  Allyghur, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Doab  (q.v.)  The  advantages 
of  European  discipline  had  impressed  him  during  the  wav 
with  the  British,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  French  officer,  he 
introduced  it  into  his  own  army  of  18,000  regular  and 
6,000  irregular  infantry,  2,000  irregular  and  600  Persian 
horse,  with  200  cannon.  This  force,  under  De  Boigue, 
the  officer  above  noticed,  reduced  Joudpore,  Odeypore, 
and  Jypore,  three  Rajput  states,  and  effectually  humbled 
the  pride  of  Holkar.—  Dowlut  Rao  Sindia  (1794-1827) 
continued  his  grand-uncle’s  policy,  and  ravaged  Indore  and 
Poona,  but  was  routed  1802  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar. 
Having  joined  Blionsla,  Rajah  of  Berar,  in  a  raid  on  the 
Nizam  (1803),  he  brought  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of 
the  E.  India  Company;  the  confederated  Mahrattas  were 
routed  at  Assaye  and  Argaum  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley;  S.’s 
disciplined  troops,  under  French  officers,  were  scattered 
irretrievablv  at  Patpergunge  (near  Delhi)  and  at  Laswari 
by  Lord  Lake;  and  he  escaped  total  ruin  only  by  acceding 
to  a  treaty  by  which  all  his  possessions  in  the  Doab  and 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  were  ceded  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  Gwalior  was,  however,  restored  1805,  and  became 
cap.  of  S.’s  dominions.  S.  had  been  taught  by  his 
reverses  a  useful  lesson;  and  he  declined  to  join  the  attack 
(1817)  on  the  Brit.,  and  thus  escaped  the  swift  destruction 
which  was  visited  on  his  turbulent  neighbors.— During  the 
reign  of  Bhagerut  Rao  S.,  a  minor,  the  Gwalior  domin¬ 
ions  were  in  such  anarchy  that  the  British  were  compelled 
to  insist  on  certain  guarantees  for  preservation  of  tran¬ 
quillity:  war  followed  the  refusal  of  these,  and  the  Mahrat¬ 
tas  were  routed  at  Maharajpfir  1843,  Dec.  29,  by  Lord 
Gough,  and  at  Puniaur  by  Mai. gen.  Grey,  on  the  same 
day.  Gwalior  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit.  1844,  Jan  4; 
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and  S.  submitted  to  the  conditions  demanded  of  him.  In 
1853,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  E.  India  Company; 
and  1858  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  own  army 
against  the  Gwalior  contingent  of  sepoys,  which  had  joined 
in  the  great  sepoy  mutiny.  But  the  most  of  his  troops  de¬ 
serted  him  during  the  battle  (June  1),  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  by  fleeing  to  Agra.  S.  was  subsequently  rein¬ 
stated  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and  received  from  the  Brit.  govt, 
numerous  testimonials  of  its  grateful  respect.  He  is  a 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

SINE,  n.  sin  [L.  sinus,  a  curved  surface,  a  curve:  It. 
seno;  F.  sein\ :  in  trig.,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  perpendicular  to  the  diameter 
passing  through  the  other  extremity;  the  sine  of  an  angle 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  the  ratio  of  the  opposite  side  to 
the  hypothenuse.  Sintcal,  a.  sin'i-kdl,  pertaining  to  a  sine. 
Versed  sine,  verst,  the  segment  of  the  diameter  intercept¬ 
ed  between  the  sine  and  the  extremity  of  the  arc. 

SINE,  sl'ne  [L.]:  a  prefix  signifying  without.  Sine  die, 
si'ne  die  [L.  without  a  day]:  without  any  specified  day  for 
reassembling,  or  for  resuming  the  subject.  Sine  qua  non, 
kwd  non  [L.,  without,  which,  not]:  a  phrase  used  to  signify 
any  indispensable  condition. 

SINECURE,  n.  si'ne-kur  [F.  sinecure — from  L.  sine, 
without;  cura,  care]:  in  canon  law,  a  benefice  without  cure 
of  souls:  in  general,  any  office  which  has  an  income  at¬ 
tached,  but  little  or  no  employment.  A  S.,  in  the  canon 
law,  is  an  Eng.  ecclesiastical  benefice,  such  as  a  chaplaincy, 
canon ry,  or  chantry  to  which  no  spiritual  function  is  at¬ 
tached,  except  reading  prayers  and  singing,  and  where 
residence  is  not  required.  The  strictest  kind  of  S.  is  where 
the  benefice  is  a  donative,  conferred  by  the  patron  expressly 
without  cure  of  soulsv  the  cure  either  not  existing,  or 
being  committed  to  a  vicar.  Sinecure  rectories  have  been 
abolished.  Si'necurTsm,  n.  - kur'izm ,  the  state  of  having 
a  sinecure.  Si'necurist,  n.  -1st,  one  who  has  a  sinecure. 

SINEW,  n.  siriH  [AS.  sinu;  Dut,.  zenuw;  Dan.  sene; 
Ger.  sehne ;  Icel.  sin,  a  sinew]:  that  which  unites  a  muscle 
to  a  bone;  a  Tendon  (q.v.).  Sinews,  plu.  -uz,  strength,  or 
whatever  gives  strength;  muscle;  nerve:  V.  to  bind  by  sin¬ 
ews;  to  strengthen.  Sin' ewing,  imp.  Sin'ewed,  pp.  -ud: 
Adj.  strong;  firm;  vigorous.  Sin  ewy,  a.  -u-i,  consisting 
of  sinews;  strong;  nervous;  vigorous.  Sin'ewiness,  n. 
-i-nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  sinewy.  Sin'ewless,  a. 
-les,  having  no  strength  or  vigor. 

SINFUL,  SINFULNESS:  see  under  Sin. 

SING,  v.  sing  [AS.  singan;  Ger.  singen,  to  sing:  Goth. 
siggvan,  to  sing,  to  read  alone:  Dan.  synge;  Sw.  sjunga,  to 
sing:  Skr.  chinj,  to  ring,  to  tingle:  Icel.  sangva,  to  mur¬ 
mur]:  to  utter  musical  or  harmonious  sounds  (see  Singing); 
to  send  forth  sweet  or  melodious  sounds,  as  birds;  to  chant- 
to  celebrate  in  song  or  poetry;  in  OE. ,  to  make  a  small  or 
:»hrill  noise.  Sing  ing,  imp.:  Adj.  uttering  musical  sounds: 
N.  the  utterance  of  musical  sounds  (see  below).  Sang.  pt. 
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sang.  Sung,  pp.  sung.  Sing'er,  n.  - er ,  one  whose  pro¬ 
fession  is  to  sing;  one  skilled  in  uttering  musical  sounds. 
Singing-master,  n.  one  who  teaches  vocal  music.  Sing¬ 
song,  n.  sing  song ,  a  drawling  half-singing  tone  in  speak¬ 
ing:  Adj.  drawling. 

SIN-GAN  FOO',  or  Singan':  see  Se-gan  Foo. 

SINGAPORE,  sing-ga-por' :  one  of  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  (q.v.),  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  consisting  of  an 
island  off  the  s.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  lat. 
about  1°  17  n.,  long.  103°  50  e.;  and  having  a  city  of  the 
same  name  on  its  s.  side:  it  includes  also  more  than  70  in- 
sign  ificant  islets  within  a  radius  of  10  m.  s.  and  w.  The 
island  is  27  m.  long,  14  to  15  broad;  224  sq.  m.  It  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  but  deep  strait  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  mile  to  a  few  furlongs  in  width.  The  surface 
is  generally  low  and  undulating,  the  greatest  elevation 
(Bukit  Tima,  or  the  Hill  of  Tin)  being  only  520  ft.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Malay  accounts,  a  colony  was  planted  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  by  tribes  who  are  inferred  to  have  been 
Javanese,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  name  Singapura, 
which  they  gave  to  their  settlement,  is  probably  of  Sanskrit 
origin  (lion-town);  the  Javanese  being  the  only  people  in 
these  seas  who  have  become  fairly  Hiuduized.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  in  1818  it  was  found  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  an 
island  covered  with  primeval  forests,  sheltering  in  its 
creeks  and  rivers  only  a  few  miserable  fishermen  and 
pirates.  It  seems  to  have  been  unclaimed  by  any  power 
until  1811,  when  the  sultan  of  Jahore  formally  annexed  it 
to  his  territories.  The  commanding  position  of  S.,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  highway  from  Brit.  India  to  China,  led 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  mark  it  out  as  the  site  of  the  first 
free  port  in  the  Malayan  seas;  and  1819,  the  Brit,  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  new  settlement;  though  it  was  not  till  1824 
that  a  satisfactory  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  sultan  of 
Jahore,  whereby  the  island  of  S.,  and  all  the  islands  within 
10  m.  of  its  shore,  were  given  up  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
E.  India  Company,  on  condition  of  a  considerable  yearly- 
payment.  Since  then,  the  prosperity  of  S.  has  been  al¬ 
most  without  parallel.  Its  position  as  an  entrepot  for  the 
trade  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
and  China, and  the  wise  policy  that  placed  the  commerce 
of  the  new  port  on  an  entirely  unfettered  footing,  rapidly 
established  a  flourishing  trade.  Imports  1828  amounted  to 
£1,200,000;  exports  £920,000.  In  the  year  ending  1865, 
Apr.  80,  the  value  of  imports  was  £6,610,000;  exports, 
£6,630,000 — double  the  amounts  in  1854-5.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  more  direct  communication  with  Europe 
of  many  of  the  markets  in  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Siam, 
formerly  largely  supplied  by  traders  from  S.,  the  commerce 
has  increased;  and  1880  the  value  of  imports  was  £16,743,- 
620;  exports  £15,610,347;  both  doubling  within  ten  years. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  1880  amounted  to  £3,697, - 
624;  imports  thence  toS.  £2,459,659.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  to  Europe  and  N.  America  are  gambir,  tin,  sago, 
tapioca,  black  and  white  pepper,  tortoise-shell,  nutmegs, 
gutta-percha,  camphor,  collee,  sapan-wood,  and  rattan*.  Of 
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these  only  gambir,  sago,  and  nutmegs  are  produced  on  the 
island  to  any  important  extent;  all  the  other  articles  being 
imported,  chiefly  by  natives  from  other  quarters.  From 
Europe,  large  imports  are  received  of  cotton  manufactures, 
woolens  and  linen,  metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  treasure  in  the  form  of  dollars.  Large 
fleets  of  prahus  are  wafted  by  the  southerly  monsoon 
toward  this  great  centre  of  trade,  laden  with  the  numerous 
products  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  return  laden  with 
the  manufactures  of  Europe.  The  splendid  harbor  of  S. 
is  well  sheltered  and  of  easy  access;  and  as  the  converging 
point  of  the  great  trade-routes  of  the  East,  is  visited  by  a 
large  number  of  vessels.  In  1889  the  port  was  entered  by 
<,715  vessels  of  6,114,000  tons.  In  1901  the  total  imports 
were  valued  at  $104,192,602;  exports  $98,040,059.  In 
1894  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  $27,- 
852,362;  exports  to  United  Kingdom  $32,759,488.  A  sav¬ 
ings-bank  was  established  1877,  now  managed  by  a  sec.  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  colonial  treasurer.  Education  is 
steadily  advancing,  and  a  zealous  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Eurasians  to  learn  English  is  observable.  There  is  a 
Malay  college.  S.  is  connected  by  rail  with  Krangi  on 
the  Johore  Straits,  and  by  telegraph  with  Madras,  Java, 
Australia  and  Japan. 

The  currency  of  commerce  is  the  Mexic.  dollar ;  but  the 
official  currency  of  govt,  is  the  rupee.  The  Chinese  pecul, 
of  133£  lbs.  avoirdupois,  which  is  divided  into  100  catties, 
is  the  standard  of  weight.  The  pop.  is  one  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  in  the  world,  comprising  at  least  16  nation¬ 
alities,  speaking  different  tongues.  The  Malay,  however, 
soft  and  easily  acquired,  is  the  recognized  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  all  classes.  Of  the  aboriginal  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  island,  not  a  trace  remains;  but  similar  tribes 
are  still  found  in  small  numbers  in  several  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  Of  the  native  population,  the  Chinese  are  the 
most  useful  part;  they  form  almost  the  only  body  of  trust¬ 
worthy  native  merchants  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
and  are  freely  trusted  to  large  amounts  by  European  im¬ 
porters;  and,  as  a  commercial  body,  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  no  more  deficient  in  morality  than  many  European 
communities.  The  laws  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  with 
some  modifications;  the  court  is  that  of  a  recorder.  S. 
being  a  free  port,  the  revenue  is  raised  by  inland  excises  on 
opium  and  spirits.  S.  is  the  seat  of  govt,  for  the  Straits 
Settlements  (q.v.),  which  1867  were  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Indian  govt,  to  that  of  the  sec.  of  state 
for  the  colonies. 

The  town  of  S.,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  the  settlement,  is  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island.  It 
is  the  seat  of  govt,  for  the  whole  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
It  has  a  mixed  oriental  and  European  appearance;  the 
streets  are  generally  wide,  and  kept  in  good  order;  and 
the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  an  efficient  police, 
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and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  good.  The  municipal 
council  consists  of  public  officers  and  ratepayers. 

S.  possesses  two  tine  harbors;  one  opposite  the  town, 
which,  although  little  more  than  an  open  roadstead,  is  a 
safe  and  convenient  anchorage,  where  ships  load  and  dis¬ 
charge  by  means  of  lighters;  the  other,  about  3  m.  w.  of 
the  town,  is  landlocked,  and  admits  the  largest  vessels. 
Along  its  shores,  extensive  wharfs  have  been  erected  by 
steam-companies  and  individual  merchants;  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  when  communication  by  railway  with  the  town 
is  established,  the  old  harbor  will  be  little  used.  There 
are  several  fortifications  commanding  the  harbor  and  roads, 
but  the  increasing  commercial  and  political  importance  of 
the  place  calls  for  a  still  stronger  naval  and  military  station. 
S.  being  within  80  m.  of  the  equator,  has  little  variety  of 
seasons;  the  climate,  though  hot,  is  healthful;  the  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  from  71°  to  92°;  rain  falls  more  or  less  on 
200  davs  of  the  year,  and  the  extent  of  the  fall  is  about  87 
inches.  The  soil  of  S.  is  not  fertile,  though  the  climate 
is  such  as  to  cover  it  with  rich  and  beautiful  vegetation. 
The  nutmeg  was  formerly  successfully  cultivated,  but  most 
of  the  trees  having  unaccountably  died,  this  culture  has 
been  abandoned,  and  husbandry  is  now  confined  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pepper- vine  and  gambir 
plant,  and  to  the  raising  of  sugar-cane  and  vegetables  for 
local  consumption.  The  curse  of  S.  is  the  tiger.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  3U0  Chinamen  and  other  natives  are  carried  off 
yearly.  Turtle  are  abundant  on  the  shores,  and  form  the 
cheapest  animal  food  in  the  bazaars. — See  Thomson’s 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  J.  Crawford’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Indian  Islands  and  Adjacent  Countries ;  J.  Cameron’s 
Our  Tropical  Possessions  in  Malayan  India. 

Pop.  (1871)  97,111 — of  whom  61,752  were  in  the  town 
and  environs,  31,235  in  the  country,  4,124  on  vessels. 
Census  reports  (1871)  show  the  races  in  the  proportion 
following:  Europeans  and  Americans  1,946;  Chinese  about 
54,000;  Eurasians,  Armenians,  and  Jews  2,285;  Malays  and 
Klings  or  emigants  from  S.  India  about  37,000.  Pop.  (1881) 
172,993;  (1891)  182,650;  (1901)  228,555. 

.SINGE,  v.  sinj  [Dut.  zengen ,  to  burn  superficially:  Icel. 
sangra,  to  murmur;  sangr,  having  a  burnt  taste:  AS.  sen- 
gan,  to  singe:  an  imitative  word — lit.,  to  make  to  sing]:  to 
burn  slightly  or  superficially;  to  scorch,  as  hair  from  the 
surface:  N.  a  burning  of  the  surface;  a  slight  burn,  Singe'- 
ing,  imp.:  N.  act  of  one  who  singes;  a  superficial  burning. 
Singed,  pp.  sinjd.  Singer,  n.  sinj'er ,  one  whose  trade  it 
is  to  singe  or  burn  off  the  upstanding  hairs  on  muslin  or 
other  cotton  fabrics,  as  gas-singer;  a  singeing-machine. 

SINGH,  n.  sing  [Punjabi.  Hind.,  etc.]:  a  lion:  used  as 
a  title  by  Rajpoots,  Sikhs,  etc.,  as  Gholab  Singh ,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Sing(h)apore,  the  city  of 
lions. 

SINGHALESE'  (or  Sinhalese'  or  Cingalese  )  HAtf- 
guage:  see  Ceylon. 

SINGH  A' RA  NUT:  see  Trapa. 


SINGING. 


SINGING:  art  and  science  of  producing  music  from 
the  human  voice,  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  com¬ 
bined  with  speech.  The  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs, 
as  applicable  to  S.,  has  by  some  physiologists  been  likened 
to  a  reed,  by  others  to  a  stringed  instrument;  in  fact,  the 
human  voice  is  produced  by  an  apparatus  far  beyond  either 
in  complexity  of  structure. 

The  extreme  limits  of  the  voice  in  respect  of  pitch  may 
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be  considered  to  be  from 


,  but  the 


Dompass  of  any  individual  voice  is  limited  to  a  portion  of 
that  range;  and  voices  are  classified  according  to  their  pitch. 
Generally  male  voices  are  an  octave  below  female.  The 
male  are  divided  into  bass  and  tenor,  the  compass  of  ordi¬ 


nary  bass  voices  being  considered  to  be  from 
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and  of  tenor  from 
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tenor  music,  the  tenor  or  C  clef  is  sometimes  used, 
c 

,  which  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  principal 
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tones  within  the  staff.  When  the  treble  clef  is  used,  the 
music  is  written  an  octave  above  its  true  pitch.  Female 
voices  are  either  contralto  (otherwise  called  alto)  or  sovrano. 


the  former  extending  from 


-Q 


latter  from 


Gh 


or  sometimes  higher. 


Contralto  music  may  be  uoted  ether  on  the  treble  clef,  or 
on  the  alto  clef,  which  latter  is  but  the  tenor  clef  placed 
•on  the  third  instead  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  stalf 


These  are  the  principal  divisions  of  voices  f 


SINGING. 

but  there  are  further  subdivisions.  Intermediate  between 
bass  and  tenor  is  another  male  voice,  called  barytone; 
and  intermediate  between  contralto  and  soprano,  another 
female  voice,  called  mezzo  soprano.  The  ordinary  compass 
of  a  voice  is  about  12  notes,  but  two  octaves  are  frequent, 
and  some  voices  have  reached  three.  Madame  Catalani 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  voice  of  three  and  a  half  octaves 
compass. 

The  notes  produced  in  S.  are  of  two  kinds,  according 
as  they  proceed  from  the  chest  voice  ( voce  di  petto) 
or  head  voice  ( voce  di  testa).  The  chest  notes,  or  lower 
register,  proceed  naturally  and  readily  from  the  ordinary 
mechanism  of  the  voice;  the  upper  register,  head  voice,  or 
falsetto,  is  produced  by  a  more  or  less  forced  contraction 
of  the  cavity  from  which  the  voice  proceeds,  imparting 
to  the  notes  a  fife-like  character,  gentle  and  weak  in  the 
male  voice,  but  often  clear  and  sonorous  in  the  female.  It 
is  only  in  the  higher  notes  of  the  voice  that  the  falsetto 
is  used,  and  some  notes  on  the  borders  of  the  two  registers 
may  be  given  in  either.  Where  the  two  registers  meet, 
the  tones  are  liable  to  be  hard  and  uncertain,  or  weak;  but 
a  cultivated  singer  will  blend  the  head  and  chest  voice  at 
the  point  of  junction  so  as  to  make  the  break  impercep¬ 
tible.  The  notes  of  the  bass  voice  are  given  entirely  from 
the  chest.  In  the  tenor,  the  three  or  four  upper  notes 
belong  mostly  to  head  voice.  The  contralto  tones  are 
mostly  chest  voice,  and  the  upper  tones  of  the  soprano  are 
head  voice.  The  alto,  when  sung  by  male  voices,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  falsetto. 

In  S.  the  head  should  be  held  erect,  and  the  chest  well 
expanded,  to  allow  free  play  to  the  lungs,  and  free  emis¬ 
sion  of  the  voice  from  the  throat.  Proper  regulation  of 
the  breath,  and  proper  articulation  of  the  words,  are 
essential. 

One  particular  requires  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the 
notation  of  songs  differs  from  that  of  instrumental  music. 
In  the  latter,  two  or  more  quavers  or  semiquavers  may  be 
grouped  together  by  a  common  line;  in  S.  this  can  be  done 
only  when  the  whole  group  are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable, 
and  notes  belonging  to  different  syllables  are  always  written 
separately.  When  notes  without  hooks,  or  notes  not 
grouped,  belong  to  one  syllable,  they  are  bound  together 
by  a  slur  placed  over  them,  e.g.: 
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He  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  hea  - 

SINGLE-SING  SING. 

Among  the  principal  objects  to  be  studied  in  cultivating 
the  voice  for  S.  are  the  improvement  of  its  quality  in 
clearness  and  resources;  the  rendering  every  note  in  its 
compass  equally  pure;  the  extension  of  its  compass,  not  by 
injudicious  forcing,  but  by  gradual  practice;  and  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  the  power  to  prolong  any  note  with  perfect 
ease.  See  Music:  Voice:  Solfeggio. 

SINGLE,  a.  smg'gl  [L.  singiili ,  one  to  each,  separate; 
It.  singulo] :  consisting  of  one  only;  not  double;  separate; 
having  no  companion;  uncompounded;  alone;  unmarried; 
done  with  one  only;  one  on  each  side,  as  a  single  combat: 
honest;  pure;  in  OK.,  weak;  silly:  V.  to  choose  one  from 
others;  to  select,  followed  by  out ;  in  OK.,  to  withdraw;  to 
take  alone;  to  separate.  Sin  gling,  imp.  -gling:  N.  the 
operation  of  removing  superfluous  plants  from  the  drill, 
leaving  only  single  plants  at  certain  distances  from  one 
another.  Sin'gled,  pp.  -gld.  Sin'gly,  ad.  - gli ,  individu¬ 
ally;  only;  by  himself.  Sin'gleness,  n.  -gl-nes,  the  being 
separate  from  all  others;  freedom  from  duplicity;  honest 
plainness.  Sin'gles,  n.  plu.  -glz,  the  reeled  filaments  of 
silk  twisted  to  give  them  firmness.  Single-bar,  the  cross¬ 
piece  of  a  carriage  to  which  the  traces  of  a  single  horse  are 
fixed.  Single  entry,  in  book-keeping,  applied  to  the 
method  of  keeping  business  books  by  carrying  the  record  of 
each  transaction  to  the  debit  or  credit  side  of  a  single  ac¬ 
count.  Single-handed,  a.  by  one’s  self;  alone.  Single- 
hearted,  a.  having  no  duplicity.  Single  minded,  a. 
having  a  single  purpose;  upright.  Single  state,  the  state 
of  being  unmarried;  celibacy.  Single-stick,  a  cudgel 
used  in  fencing  or  fighting;  a  certain  game  with  cudgels. — 
Syn.  of  ‘  single,  a.’:  one;  particular;  individual;  alone; 
unmarried;  simple;  singular;  honest;  sincere;  separate; 
uncombined;  unmixed;  unbiased;  unprejudiced. 

SING  SING,  sing' sing:  former  name  of  a  village  in 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  now  called  Ossining;  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  river,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railroad;  33  m.  n.  of  New  York.  It  affords  a 
grand  panorama,  overlooking  the  river,  the  Palisades, 
Highlands,  Tappan  and  Haverstraw  bays,  several 
villages,  and  many  spots  of  historical  interest. 
The  village  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  residences, 
many  of  them  the  summer-homes  of  New  York 
business  men,  and  as  the  location  of  a  famous  state-prison 
for  both  sexes,  begun  1825,  and  built  of  white  limestone. 
There  are  7<  churches,  1  public  school,  1  Rom.  Cath. 
school,  12  private  schools,  several  schools  for  preparing 
boys  for  the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.,  seminary  and  several  insti¬ 
tutes  for  young  ladies,  1  national  bank  (cap.  $100,000),  1 
savings  bank  (surplus  $209,295),  and  2  weekly  and  1 
monthly  periodicals.  The  industries  comprise  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  lime,  files,  stoves,  gas  and 
water  pipes,  hats,  cotton-gins,  steam-engines,  carriages, 
and  sleighs.  Skilled  labor  is  now  prohibited  in  the  pris¬ 
on.  The  name  Sing  Smg,  which  had  become  synonym¬ 
ous  with  prison  was  changed  to  Ossining  in  1901.  Pop. 
(1880)  6,578;  (1890)  9,352;  (1900)  7,939. 


SINGULAR— SINISTRORSAL. 

SINGULAR,  a.  sing'gu-ler  [L.  singuldris ,  single,  solitary 
— from  sin' guli,  one  to  each:  F.  singulier,  singular]:  not 
complex  or  compound;  expressing  only  one  person  or  thing; 
not  plural;  proper  or  individual,  as  a  singular  term;  re¬ 
markable;  unexampled;  of  which  there  is  but  one;  rare; 
unique;  uncommon;  peculiar;  odd,  expressing  disapproval' 
strange.  Singularly,  ad.  41.  Sin'gular  ity,  n.  4dri 
ti,  some  character  or  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  others;  peculiarity;  particular  privilege  oi 
distinction;  eccentricity;  oddity.  Singular  proposition, 
in  logic,  one  which  has  for  its  subject  a  singular  term,  or  q 
common. term  limited  to  one  individual.  Singular  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  Scotch  law,  one  who  succeeds  to  ownership  o| 
property  by  purchase  or  otherwise  than  by  descent.  Sin¬ 
gular  term,  in  logic,  a  term  which  stands  for  one  individ¬ 
ual.—  Syn.  of  ‘singular’:  unexampled;  unprecedented; 
remarkable;  uncommon;  strange;  fantastic;  odd;  eccentric- 
eminent;  extraordinary;  unusual;  rare;  single;  one;  partic¬ 
ular;  alone. 

SINICAL:  see  under  Sine  1. 

SINIGAGLIA,  se-ne-gdl'  yd ,  or  sd-ne-g&Vle-d 

(anc.  Sena-Gallia):  city  and  seaport  on  the  e.  coast  of  Italy, 
province  of  Ancona,  i7  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  Ancona; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Misa.  It  is  a  bright,  cheerful  city, 
built  in  modern  style,  walled  round;  and  it  has  bastions  and 
handsome  gates.  It  has  a  modern  cathedral,  and  a  large 
Jewish  synagogue.  S.  is  famed  for  its  annual  fair,  Julj 
20  to  Aug.  10,  which  sometimes  puts  in  circulation  about 
60  million  francs  in  20  days.  This  fair  dates  from  a.d. 
1200.  English,  French,  Swiss,  Americans,  Germans,  etc., 
attend  it  S.  was  founded  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and 
colonized  by  the  Romans  b.c.  289. — Pop.  (1881)  exclusive 
of  suburbs  6,634,  commune  22,499. 

SINISTER,  a.  sin'is-ter  [L.  sinister,  on  the  left  hand  or 
side:  It.  sinistro:  F.  sinistre]:  on  the  left;  evil;  corrupt;  dis¬ 
honest;  inauspicious:  in  her.,  denoting  the 
left  side  of  the  escutcheon  in  respect  of  the 
bearer  (see  Points  ob1  the  Escutcheon). 
Sin'isterly,  ad.  4i.  Sin'istral,  a.  4rdl, 
belonging  to  the  left  hand;  having  spiral 
turns  toward  the  left.  Sin'istrally,  ad. 
-li.  Sin'istrous,  a.  -true,  being  on  the  left 
side,  or  inclined  to  it;  wrong;  absurd.  Sin'- 
istrously,  ad.  -li.  Bar  sinister:  see 
Bar.  Note. — In  her.,  the  accent  of  Sinis¬ 
ter  is  usually  on  the  second  syllable,  thus, 
sin-is'ter. — Syn.  of  ‘sinister’:  left;  bad;  perverse;  corrupt; 
dishonest;  unfair;  unlucky;  inauspicious. 

SINISTRORSAL,  a.  sin'is-trdr'sdl  [L.  sinisiror’sus ,  to¬ 
ward  the  left  side — from  sinister,  on  the  left  hand;  versus, 
turned — from  vertere,  to  turn]:  rising  from  left  to  right. 
Sin'istrorse,  a.  -trors,  in  hot.,  applied  to  a  spiral  directed 
toward  the  left. 
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Cl,  sinister 
side;  C,  sinister 
chief;  1,  sinister 
base. 


SINK— SINOPE. 

SINK,  v.  singk  [Gotli.  siggquan;  Icel.  sbkkva;  Ger. 
sink&n;  Dan.  synke;  Sw,  sjunka,  to  fall  to  the  bottom. 
AS.  sincan,  to  sink]:  to  fall  or  go  downward,  as  in  water 
or  mud;  not  to  swim;  to  go  to  the  bottom;  to  diminish  in 
quantity;  to  subside;  to  lose  or  want  prominence;  to  be 
overwhelmed  or  depressed;  to  penetrate  into  any  body;  to 
penetrate  the  mind  or  understanding;  to  settle  to  a  level;  to 
fall  or  retire  within  the  surface  of  anything;  to  immerse  in 
a  fluid;  to  depress;  to  make  to  fall;  to  degrade;  to  crush; 
to  dissipate;  to  make  by  digging,  as  a  well  or  pit;  to  sur¬ 
render  capital  permanently  for  the  sake  of  large  interest;  to 
invest  money  more  or  less  permanently  in  any  undertaking, 
as  in  the  building  and  plant  of  a  manufactory;  in  OE.,  to 
suppress;  to  conceal:  N.  an  open  box  of  wTood  lined  wuth 
lead,  or  one  of  stone,  with  a  pipe  in  the  bottom  for  carry¬ 
ing  off  superfluous  or  dirty  water;  that  under  which  any¬ 
thing  sinks  or  descends;  that  in  which  corruption,  physical 
or  moral,  is  gathered;  a  drain;  a  kennel.  Sink'ing,  imp. 
Sank,  pt.  sangk,  did  sink.  Sunk,  pp.  siingk,  penetrated 
into;  settled  to  a  level;  subsided.  Sunken,  a.  siingk' en, 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  harbor,  or  other  water. 
Sinker,  n.  singk' er,  he  who  or  that  which  sinks;  a  weight 
used  to  sink  a  net  or  fishing-line.  Sinking  fund:  see 
Fund. — Syn.  of  ‘sink,  v.’:  to  drop;  fall;  tumble;  droop; 
flag;  languish;  pine;  subside;  descend;  decline;  lower; 
decay;  decrease;  lessen;  reduce;  waste;  depress;  degrade; 
crush;  overbear;  diminish. 

SINLESS,  SINLESSNESS:  see  under  Sin. 

SINOLOGUE,  n.  sin  6-log ,  or  Sinologist,  n.  sin-ol'o-jist 
[F.  sinologue,  a  student  of  Chinese— from  Ar.  Sin,  for  Chin, 
the  empire  of  China;  Sinim,  the  Chinese;  Gr.  logos,  dis¬ 
course]  :  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  scientific  study  of 
the  Chinese  language  and  literature.  Sinology,  n.  sin-ol '- 
6-ji,  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects. 

SINOPE,  sin-o' pe  (Turk.  Sinub ):  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  province  of  Anatolia,  on  the  s.  side  of  a  little 
promontory  jutting  e.  into  the  Black  Sea,  80  m.  n.w.  of 
Samsun.  S.,  which  is  defended  by  some  half-ruined 
fortifications,  has  a  dock-yard  and  naval  arsenal;  and  ex¬ 
ports  timber,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  bay-leaves,  and  oil. 
The  bay  of  S.,  which  affords  the  finest  anchorage  for  ships 
along  the  whole  n.  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is  the 
finest  natural  harbor  except  one,  on  the  Black  Sea,  was 
the  scene  of  a  bloody  naval  engagement,  or  rather  mas¬ 
sacre,  1853,  Nov.  30,  when  a  Turkish  squadron  of  13  ships 
was  suddenly  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Russian  fleet. 
Of  the  ancient  city  of  S.,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesian 
Greeks,  and  for  200  years  after  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
almost  the  mistress  of  the  Euxine,  numerous  ruins  still 
exist,  ‘friezes,  hundreds  of  Corinthian  columns,  capitals, 
sculptures,  inscriptions,  and  even  statues,  built  up  into 
the  walls  of  its  picturesque  Byzantine  fortifications.'  S. 
was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  the  cynic. — Pop.  about 
10,000,  nearly  three- fourths  Mohammedans 


SINOPER-SINUATE. 

SINOPER,  n.  sin'b-per ,  or  Sin'ople*  n.  -pi  [L.  and  Gr. 
tinbpis,  kind  of  red  oclire  found  near  Sinope,  now  called 
Sinub]:  a  ferruginous  quartz  or  jasper,  of  a  blood  or 
brownish  red  color.  Sin'ople,  n.  in  her.,  continental  term 
for  the  color  green  (see  Vert).  Sinopia,  n.  si-no  pi-d,  or 
Sinopite,  n.  sin'o-pit,  fine  red  pigment,  much  used  by  the 
ancients. 

SINTER,  n.  sin' ter  [Ger.  sinter ,  dross,  sinter;  aintern, 
lo  drop,  to  petrify] :  compact  incrustations  from  siliceous 
or  calcareous  springs.  S.  deposited  from  hot  springs 
\s  usually  siliceous,  that  from  cold  springs  is  frequently 
calcareous.  S.  formations  are  recent ,  belonging  to  the 
strata  at  present  in  course  of  formation.  S.  is  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms;  kidney- shaped,  knotted,  tuberous,  botryoi 
dal,  tubular,  stalactitic,  shrub-like,  or  pronged:  and  is 
occasionally  distinguished  by  its  chief  component  as  Cal¬ 
careous  or  Calc  S.,  Flint  or  Quartz  or  Siliceous  S.,  Iron  S., 
etc.  S.  is  distinguished  from  tuff  or  tufa,  which  is  open 
and  porous,  b}''  returning  a  hard  ringing  sound  to  the 
hammer.  Calcareous  S.,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
composed  of  concentric  plane  parallel  layers,  appears 
under  various  forms;  it  is  deposited  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  by  many  springs,  a  peculiarity  frequently  used  to 
obtain  the  incrustation  of  objects  with  a  coating  of  this 
substance.  Quartz  S.  is  found  mostly  in  intermittent  hot 
springs,  e.g.,  the  Geysers  (q.v.)  of  Iceland.  Iron  S.  occurs 
in  old  mines,  and  in  coal  beds,  where  it  is  formed  from 
iron  pyrites  through  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
tubular  conglomeration  of  grains  of  sand  half-melted  by 
lightning  {blitz)  is  known  as  Blitz-S.,  or  Fulgurite  (q.v  ). 
In  Italy  calcareous  S.  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  under 
the  name  Travertine  (q.v.).  Pearl  S.  is  a  variety  of  opal 
of  pearly  lustre. 

SINUATE,  a.  sin'u-dt  [L.  sinuaius ,  swelled  out  in  curves; 
ainudre ,  to  curve — from  sinus,  a  bent  surface,  a  curve: 
F.  sinue,  having  sinuses  or  incisions]:  in  bot,,  cut  so  as  to 
have  a  broken  and  wavy  margin— applied  to  the  margin  of 
a  leaf:  V.  to  wind;  to  bend  in  and  out. 
Sin'uating,  imp.  Sin'uated,  pp.  Sin'- 
tja'tion,  n.  - d'shun ,  a  winding  or  bending 
in  and  out.  Sin'uous,  a.  -us,  or  Sin'uose, 
a.  -os  [F.  sinueux — from  L.  sinuosus ,  full  of 
bendings  or  windings]:  wavy;  bending  in 
and  out;  undulating.  Sin'uously,  ad.  -li. 

Sinuate  Leaf.  Sin'uos'ity,  n.  -bs'i-ti,  the  quality  of  wind¬ 
ing  in  and  out;  a  series  of  bends  and  turns. 
Sinus,  n.  sinus,  a  bend  or  recess  in  the  coast:  iu  anat.,  a 
cavity  or  irregular  channel  in  a  bone  (see  below):  a  dilated 
form  of  vein:  in  sura.,  an  elongated  cavity  containing  pus 
(see  Fistula):  in  bot.,  the  indentation  or  recess  formed  by 
the  lobes  of  leaves;  a  groove  or  cavity.  Sinuses,  n.  plu. 
sin'u-sez,  hollows  or  cavities,  as  in  the  bones,  or  in  the 
dura-mater. 


SINUS. 

SI'NUS:  term  with  twc  significations  in  Anatomy,  and 
one  in  Surgery. — In  anatomy,  the  cells  or  cavities  in 
certain  bones— e  g.,  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and 
superior  maxillary — receive  this  designation.  The  frontal 
sinuses  are  two  irregular  cavities  extending  upward  and 
outward,  from  their  openings  on  each  side  of  the  nasal 
spine,,  between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  skull, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  tbiu  bony  septum. 
They  give  rise  to  the  prominences  above  the  root  of  the 
nose  called  the  nasal  eminences.  They  are  not  developed 
til!  after  puberty,  and  vary  considerably  in  size,  being 
usually  larger  in  men  than  in  women  and  young  persons, 
because  of  the  greater  prominence  of  the  superciliary 
ridges  in  the  former.  When  very  much  developed,  they 
give  a  receding  appearance  to  the  forehead.  They  are 
larger  in  Europeans  than  in  negroes,  and  are  very  imper¬ 
fectly  developed  in  the  Australians,  whose  peculiar  want 
of  vocal  resonance  is  apparently  due  to  this  deficiency. 
They  communicate  on  each  side  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  nostril  by  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  which  transmits 
a  prolongation  of  mucous  membrane  to  line  their  interior. 
These  cells  are  much  more  highly  developed  in  certain 
mammals  and  birds  than  in  man.  Prof.  Owen  observes 
that  ‘  they  extend  backward  over  the  top  of  the  skull  in 
the  ruminant  and  some  other  quadrupeds,  and  penetrate 
the  cores  of  the  horns  in  oxen,  sheep,  and  a  few  antelopes. 
The  most  remarkable  development  of  air-cells  in  the 
mammalian  class  is  presented  by  the  elephant;  the  intellect¬ 
ual  physiognomy  of  this  huge  quadruped  being  caused,  as 
in  the  owl,  not  by  the  actual  capacity  of  the  brain  case, 
but  by  the  enormous  extent  of  the  pneumatic  cellular 
structure  between  the  outer  and  inner  plates  of  the  skull.* 
The  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  two  large  irregular  cavities, 
formed,  after  the  period  of  childhood,  in  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone:  they  communicate  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  nose,  from  which  they  receive  a  layer  of  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  Like  the  frontal  sinuses,  they  serve  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  the  skull,  and  to  add  to  the  resonance  of  the 
voice.  The  ethmoid  sinuses  or  cells  lie  in  the  lateral 
masses  of  'the  ethmoid  bone:  they  open  into  the  cavities 
of  the  nose.  Their  main  use  is  to  diminish  the  weight  of 
the  fore-part  of  the  skull.  The  superior  maxillary  sinus 
commonly  known  as  the  Antrum  of  Highmore  (the  anato¬ 
mist  who  first  accurately  described  it)  is  the  largest  of  the 
facial  sinuses:  its  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  others, 
and  like  them,  it  communicates  with  the  nasal  cavities. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura-mater  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
above-described  bony  sinuses;  they  are  irregular  channels 
for  the  transmission  of  venous  blood,  and  are  formed  In 
the  following  way.  The  dura-mater  consists  of  two  lay¬ 
ers— an  outer,  belonging  to  the  skull,  and  an  inner,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  brain.  They  can  be  easily  separated  in 
infancy,  but  in  the  adult  they  are  blended  together  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  extent.  In  some  places,  however,  as 
beneath  the  sagittal  suture  (formed  by  the  two  parietal 
bones  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  running  from  before 
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backward),  they  are  separated  on  either  side  of  the  mesial 
fine,  the  outer  layer  being  continued  beneath  the  bone, 
and  in  contact  with  it;  while  the  inner  one  dips  inward, 
and  meeting  with  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  opposite 
side,  forms  a  triangular  canal  or  sinus,  strengthened  at  the 
sides  and  angles  by  interlacing  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  sinus  whose  formation  we  have  thus  described  is 
called  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  other 
sinuses  are  formed  in  the  same  way.  They  all  are  lodged 
in  the  intervals  between  the  great  divisions  of  the  brain, 
and  they  are  so  constructed  ‘  that  their  shape  caunot  easily 
be  altered  by  any  external  pressure;  consequently,  the  flow 
of  blood  through  them  caunot  be  impeded  by  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  or  pressure  of  the  brain,  in  the  varying  positions  of 
the  body.  The  tense,  unyielding  character  of  their  walls, 
moreover,  does  not  admit  of  either  collapse  or  distention; 
hence,  they  must  be  equally  full  at  all  times,  and  must 
exert  a  uniform  pressure  on  the  brain.’ — Humphry  On  the 
Human  Skeleton,  p.  200. 

In  surgery,  the  term  sinus  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Fistula 

dv.). 

SION,  se-ong' :  small  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
canton  of  Valais,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  18  m.  me.  of  Martigny  by  the  Sim¬ 
plon  railway.  It  is  defended  by  walls,  towers,  and  a  ditch; 
and  contains  a  large  cathedral,  a  handsome  Gothic  town- 
house,  a  Jesuits’  convent,  and  an  ancient  prison.  N.  of  the 
town  is  a  lofty  rock,  divided  into  two  peaks  by  a  deeply- 
cut  ravine:  on  the  highest  peak  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Tourbillon,  built  1294;  on  the  other,  the  castle  of  Valeria, 
now  used  as  a  seminary.  An  excellent  wine,  called  Mal- 
voise,  is  made  here.  S.  is  called  Cimtas  Sedunorum  in  an 
inscription  in  honor  of  Augustus,  still  seen  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral:  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  named  Sedunum. — Pop. 
5,000. 

SI  OUT,  se-ot’,  or  Asyoot,  a-se-ot',  orEs  SrofiT,  or  Ostut: 
chief  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  w.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
200  m.  in  direct  line  s.  of  Cairo.  It  has  several  fine 
mosques,  bazaars  almost  as  well  furnished  as  those  of  the 
capital,  some  good  baths,  and  one  or  two  well-buiit 
houses.  S.  manufactures  great  quantities  of  the  best 
pipe- bowls.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  gov.  of  Upper 
E(rypt ;  the  resort  of  the  caravans  from  Darfur,  that  come 
by  the  way  of  the  Great  Oasis;  and  until  recently  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Egyptian  slave-trade.  S.  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  auc.  Lycopolis,  but  few  remains  of  the 
Grgeco-Egyptian  city  are  extaut.  From  the  neighboring 
heights  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  which  contained  numer¬ 
ous  rock-sepulchres,  the  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  Lepsius,  the  finest  in  Egypt.— Pop. 
about  25,000. 
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SIOUX,  soz,  or  Dakotas,  da-Jcd'taz:  group  of  Indian 
tribes,  inhabiting,  when  tirst  visited  by  the  French,  what 
is  now  n.  Minnesota.  lean  Duluth  first  claimed  their 
country  for  France  1680,  followed  by  Nicholas  Perrot, 
who  fortified  a  position  at  Lake  Pepin  1689.  As  reported 
by  Le  Seur,  there  were  16  bands  or  tribes  at  that  time, 
with  whom  and  the  Foxes  the  French  had  some  conflicts. 
In  subsequent  Indian  war  the  S.  were  driven  south, 
spreading  as  far  as  the  lower  and  upper  Missouri  river;  and 
they  have  been  in  later  years  grouped  with  a  family  race, 
including  the  Assiniboines,  Winnebagoes,  Omahas,  lowas, 
Kansas,  and  Crows.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  S.  were  allies 
of  Britain.  The  region  occupied  by  them  in  the  first  part 
of  this  c.  was  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Black  Hills,  and 
from  Devil’s  Lake,  in  the  centre  of  n.  Dakota,  as  far  s.  as 
the  present  Sioux  City.  Their  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi 
were  bought,  1887,  by  the  United  States  for  $800,000;  and 
1851  all  e.  of  nearly  the  present  w.  boundaries  of  Minn, 
and  Io.,  except  a  reservation  of  2,800  sq.  m. — the  rate 
paid  being  about  $1  per  acre.  The  usual  failure  to  meet 
stipulations  led  to  unfriendly  feelings;  and  an  outbreak 
occurred  when,  1854,  on  the  attempt  of  Lieut.  Grattan  to 
arrest  an  Indian,  he  and  his  force  were  killed.  After 
many  conflicts  Gen.  Harney  enforced  peace  the  next  year. 
But  other  outbreaks  followed,  such  as  the  bloody  massacre 
of  nearly  50  settlers  at  Spirit  Lake,  Io.,  1857,  and  others  in 
Minn.  1862.  Deeming  themselves  wronged  by  the  govt,  and 
its  agents,  the  S.  entered  on  a  general  war,  at  the  cost  of  a 
thousand  lives  of  the  whites.  Gens.  Sully  and  Sibley  con¬ 
quered  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri  river  region;  and  of  more 
than  a  thousand  captives,  89  were  hung  for  proven  crimes. 
The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Davenport,  Io.,  where  they  were 
cared  for  by  the  benevolent  Col.  Davenport  (founder  of 
the  city),  whom  they  worshipped  as  their  friend.  The  S. 
reservation  was  afterward  the  w.  half  of  the  present  S. 
Dak.,  beyond  the  Missouri  river.  The  treaty  of  Gen. 
Sherman  1868  was  opposed  after  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  Black  Hills.  The  ‘Messiah  craze’  of  1890  was  the 
occasion  of  a  rising  of  the  S.  in  N.  Dakota,  and  a  massacre 
by  U.  S.  soldiers. 

Rom.  Cath.  missions  were  established  among  the  S.  200 
years  ago;  and  Prot.  missions  in  later  times.  No  more 
thorough  missionary  work  has  ever  been  done  among  the 
Indians,  than  by  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  and  his 
assistants  of  the  Arner.  Board  missions  to  the  S.  tribes;  his 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Dakota  Language  forms  a 
4to  vol.  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge; 
and  he  has  published  numerous  school  and  religious  books 
in  the  language. 

The  S.  are  now  distributed  on  different  reservations  in 
Montana,  Nebraska,  N.  and  S.  Dakota,  and  number 
(1899)  20,865o 
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SIOUX  CITY,  so:  city,  cap.  of  Woodbury  co.,  Io. ;  on 
the  Missouri  river,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha, 
the  Ill.  Central,  the  Pacific  Short  Line,  the  Sioux  City 
and  Northern,  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroads;  100  ni.  n.  of  Omaha,  270  m.  s.w. 
of  St.  Paul,  544  m.  w.  of  Chicago;  39  sq.  m.;  known 
as  ‘the  Corn  Palace  City.’  S.  was  a  trading  post,  was  in¬ 
corporated  1856;  and  1902  had  net  public  debt  $1,116,- 
000;  assessed  val.,  tax,  prop.  $6,148,753;  tax  rate  $8.40 
on  $100.  Its  growth  has  been  remarkable,  due  to 
its  exceptional  railroad  facilities,  water  communications, 
varied  and  extensive  industries,  and  to  the  activity 
and  liberality  of  its  business  men.  It  is  1,100  ft.  above 
sea-level;  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles;  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river  by  a  system  completed  1885;  has  a  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  sewerage;  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity;  and 
1890  had  35  m.  of  paved  streets,  cedar  blocks  being  used 
on  abont  one  half,  and  34  m.  of  street  railroad  (electric 
and  cable.  An  elevated  railroad  system  was  completed 
for  use  in  1891.  The  Missouri  river  is  here  crossed 
by  several  bridges  for  railroad  and  general  purposes,  the 
principal  one  2,000  ft.  long,  costing  about  $2,000,000,  and 
free  to  all  railroads  entering  the  city.  A  pile  and  pontoon 
summer  bridge  was  built  by  the  Pacific  Short  Line  road 
1890,  and  a  more  costly  one  for  general  purposes  was 
begun  by  the  same  road  1891.  The  city  is  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  corn-grow'ing  region,  and  more  than  one-lialf  of 
the  entire  flaxseed  product  of  the  United  States  is  grown 
within  125  m.  of  it.  It  contained  (1890)  the  largest  lin¬ 
seed-oil  mill  in  the  world,  which  cost  $450,000,  had  a 
daily  cap.  of  100  bbls.  of  oil  and  80,000  lbs.  of  oil-cake, 
consumed  in  a  year  about  600,000  bushels  of  seed,  valued 
at  $750,000,  and  received  $1,000,000  for  products.  In 
1890  the  principal  industry  was  slaughtering  and  meat¬ 
packing.  The  Union  stock-yards  cover  1,400  acres;  have 
a  capacity  of  2,000  sheep,  2^000  horses  and  mules,  6,000 
hogs,  and  10,000  cattle  at  one  time;  and  1890  received 
758,343  hogs  (value  $9,100,116),  170,858  cattle  ($4,271,450), 
27,812  sheep  ($83,436),  and  1,592  horses  and  mules  ($143,- 
280).  The  3  pork-packing  establishments  (handled  723,578 
hogs  in  season  1889-90),  1  beef,  and  1  sausage, cost  more  than 
$3,000,000,  and  did  a  combined  business  of  about  $30,- 
000,000.  There  were  in  all  (1900)  329  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments,  including  flour  and  oatmeal  mills,  potteries, 
foundries  and  machine-shaps,  brick  and  tile  works,  and 
minor  industries.  The  annexation  of  the  manufacturing 
suburb  of  Leeds,  in  accordance  with  a  special  election 
1890,  Oct.  20,  greatly  increased  the  industrial  int.  of 
the  city.  There  were  (1890)  63  wholesale  houses  in  the 
city;  jobbing  trade  aggreg.  $16,000,000;  12  commercial 
banks  with  $4,500,000  capital  and  $500,000  surplus;  32 
loan  and  trust  and  mortgage  companies  with  $35,038,000 
capital;  and  a  clearing-house,  organized  1888,  which  had 
clearances  (1889)  $30,957,175  ana  (1890)  $79,365,653.  In 
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1902,  there  were  6  national  banks  (cap.  $950,000).  S. 
F.  also  had  7  incorporated  associations  (cap.  of  6  $1,- 
000,000),  6  state  banks  (cap.  of  5  reporting  $775,000), 
and  1  private  bank. 

In  1890  there  were  43  churches,  which  included  7  Luther¬ 
an  (cost  $99,500);  6  Meth.  Episc.  ($81,500);  4  Rom  Oath. 
($108,000);  4  Congl.  ($85,300);  3  Presb.  ($47,500);  3  Prot. 
Episc.  ($29,500);  1  Unit.  ($27,000);  and  1  German  Evang. 
Assoc.  ($7,000).  The  oldest  church  organization  is  the 
1st  Presb.  (1857,  Aug.  2),  the  next  the  1st  Congl.,  just  one 
week  younger.  The  new  building  of  the  latter  (cost 
$75,000,  dedicated  1890.  Sep.  7)  is  the  handsomest  church 
edifice  in  the  city.  Public  education  is  afforded  by  30 
schools,  which  have  7,000  pupils,  and  3  grades  of  com¬ 
mon-school  work,  supplemented  by  a  thorough  high- 
school  course,  and  a  teachers’  training-school.  A  site 
(cost  $75,000)  was  bought  for  a  public  high-school  build¬ 
ing  1890.  Superior  instruction  is  provided  by  the  Morn- 
ingside  Col.  (Meth.  Episc.),  which  was  organized  early 
in  1890,  erected  its  first  building  ( college  of  technology)  in 
the  summer,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  its  main  building 
(college  of  liberal  arts)  Sep.  8,  and  opened  its  first  term 
Sep.  17.  The  institution  has  a  campus  of  10  acres,  a 
library  of  4,000  volumes,  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  with 
classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  literary  courses; 
and  colleges  of  music,  theol.,  medicine,  pharmacy,  dental 
surg.,  law,  technology,  practical  economics,  agriculture, 
and  commerce.  The  Rev.  Wilmot  Whitfield,  d.d.,  was 
elected  the  first  pres,  of  the  inst.  Excellent  instruc¬ 
tion  is  also  provided  in  St.  Mary’s  Convent  School  (Rom. 
Cath.),  for  which  a  new  building,  costing  $23,000,  was 
erected  1890.  There  are  also  two  hospitals,  several 
homes  and  asylums,  a  public  library,  and  3  daily,  8 
weekly,  and  1  semi-weekly  periodicals. 

The  first  corn  palace,  a  notable  structure  ornamented 
with  stalks,  husks,  and  ears  of  corn,  and  costing  $30,000, 
was  erected  1887.  In  1888  a  palace  150  ft.  sq.  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000.  The  palace  of  1889  was  240  x  120  ft.  in 
dimensions,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre  200  ft.  high,  and 
that  of  1890  was  an  elaborate  oriental  palace,  264  ft!  sq., 
with  large  and  high  rotunda,  tower  172  ft.  high,  audito¬ 
rium  with  seating  capacity  of  1,200,  band-stand,  prome¬ 
nade,  galleries,  and  innumerable  attractions.  Five  in  all 
were  erected.  Interstate  fairs  are  held  in  Riverside 
Park.  Pop.  (1880)  7,366;  (1890)  37,806;  (1900)  33,111. 

SIOUX  FALLS,  so:  city,  cap.  of  Minnehaha  co.,  S.  D  ; 
on  the  Big  Sioux  river,  and  on  the  Chicago  St.  Paul 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern, 
the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  St.  Paul  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  railroads;  190  m.  n.  of  Omaha,  240  m.  s.w.  of 
St.  Paul,  553  m.  n.w.  of  Chicago.  It  is  in  an  undulating 
prairie  region;  has  exceptional  water-power  from  the 
river,  which  falls  110  ft.  in  m.;  and  possesses  great  nat¬ 
ural  wealth  in  inexhaustible  quarries  of  magnificent  jasper- 
stone.  The  city  contains  about  50  m.  of  streets;  water- 
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works,  gas-works,  electric  lights,  street  railroads,  and  a 
public  park,  comprising  a  large  forest-clad  island,  at  the 
head  of  the  falls,  overlooking  the  cascades.  The  churches 
include  Bapt.,  Congl.,  Free  Bapt.,  Free  Meth.,  Meth. 
Episc.,  Norwegian  Luth.,  Presb.,  Prot.  Episc.,  Ref.,  Rom. 
Gath.,  Swedish  Bapt.,  Swedish  Luth.,  Seventh-day  Ad¬ 
ventist  and  Unitarian;  value  of  church  property  $264,000. 
The  public-school  prop,  cost  $350,000,  and  the  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  1901  num.  2,227;  teachers  52.  There  are  4  col. 

All  Saints’  ( Pr'ot.  Epi,sc. ) ,  Sioux  Falls  Univ.  ( Bapt. ) , 
St.  Rose’s  ( Rom.  Cath. ) ,  and  Norwegian  Normal  Univ. ;  1 
business  college;  and  7  public-school  buildings.  There 
were  (1902,  Sep.)  2  nat.  banks  (cap.  $200,000),  4  in¬ 
corporated  banks  (cap.  $350,000),  1  savings  bank  (cap. 
$50,000),  and  3  priv.  bks. ;  and  2  daily,  7  weekly,  and  3 
monthly  periodicals.  The  industries  comprise  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brooms,  blank-books,  bricks,  beer  and  ale, 
confectionery,  cigars,  cheese  and  butter,  flour  and  feed, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  sorghum,  furniture, 
wagons  and  carriages,  besides  quarrying  and  stone  pol¬ 
ishing.  Pop.  (1880)  2, 164;  (1890)  10,154;  (1900)  10,266. 

SIP,  v.  sip  [related  to  sap,  sop,  sup ,  representing  the 
sound  of  a  liquid  in  sucking  or  agitating  in  a  confined 
space:  Dut.  zuipen,  to  sup  up:  O.  Dut.  sippen,  to  take 
small  draughts]:  to  imbibe  in  small  quantities  with  the  lips; 
to  drink  or  taste  in  small  quantities;  to  suck  up;  to  drink 
out  of:  N.  a  small  draught;  as  much  as  the  lips  take  up  at 
one  movement.  Sip  ping,  imp.  Sipped,  pp.  sipt.  Sip'- 
per,  n.  -per,  one  who  sips. 

SIPE,  v.  sip  [AS.  sipan,  to  distil:  prov.  Ger.  sijpen,  tf 
ooze  out]:  in  prov.  Eng.,  to  ooze  or  drain  out  slowly.  Sib 
ING,  imp.  siping:  N.  act  of  oozing.  Siped,  pp.  sipt. 

SIPHILIS:  see  Syphilis. 

SIPHON,  n.  si'fon  [F.  siphon — from  L.  sipho  or  sipho- 
nem,  a  hollow  reed — from  Gr.  siphon ,  a  small  reed]:  a 
bent  pipe  or  tube  whose  arms  are  of  unequal  length,  used 
chiefly  for  drawing  off  liquids  from  casks, etc. (see  below):  N. 
plu.  the  respiratory  tubes  in  the  mollusca;  tubes  of  differ¬ 
ent  functions.  Siphonic,  a.  si-fon'ik,  pertaining  to  a  siphon. 
Siphon-barometer,  barometer  in  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  is  bent  upward  like  a  siphon.  Siphon-gauge, 
glass  siphon,  filled  partly  with  mercury,  used  to  indicate 
the  degree  of  rarefaction  produced  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump.  Siphonia,  n.  si-fo'ni-d,  in  geol.,  genus  of  fos¬ 
sil  sponges,  having  a  pear-shaped  body  mounted  on  a 
slender  stalk,  occurring  abundantly  in  the  chalks  and 
greensands  of  Europe.  Siphoniferous,  a.  si'fon-ifer-ut 
[L  fero,  I  bear]:  having  a  siphon  or  siphuncle  within  a 
polythalamous  shell.  Sipho'nium,  n.  -ni-um,  bony  air- 
tube  in  some  birds. — Siphon  is  a  tube  bent  so  that  its  two 
legs,  usually  of  unequal  length,  are  either  parallel  or  in¬ 
cline  at  an  acute  angle;  used  to  draw  off  liquids  from  ves¬ 
sels  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  move.  If  the  end  of  the 
short  leg  of  a  S.  be  plunged  into  the  liquid,  and  the 
other  leg  be  suffered  to  hang  outside  the  vessel,  then, 
whenever  the  S.  is  exhausted  of  air  (a  process  which  can 
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be  performed  by  suction  by  the  mouth  or  a  pump,  or  by 
filling  the  tube  with  the  liquid  which  it  is  employed  to 
decant,  and  keeping  it  so  filled  till  it  is  placed  in  its 
proper  position),  the  liquid  will  at  once  flow  out  of  the 
vessel  through  the  tube,  and  continue  to  flow  either  till  it 
falls  below  the  level  of  the  outside  end,  or  till  the  inside 
end  ceases  to  be  immersed.  The  principle  of  this  simple 

and  efficient  instrument  is  easy  of 
explanation:  let  ABC  (fig.)  be  a  S. 
with  one  leg,  BC,  partially  im¬ 
mersed  in  liquid,  and  suppose  the 
whole  S.  filled  with  the  same 
liquid;  then  at  A  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  acting  upward 
into  the  tube  in  opposition  to  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  leg 
BA;  at  C  the  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  (transmitted  through  the 
liquid),  and  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  outside  (which 
Siphon.  balances  an  equal  height  of  liquid 

inside)  the  tube,  is  acting  upward  into  the  tube  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  pressure  downward  of  the  liquid  in  the 
leg  BC.  The  effective  pressures  inward  at  A  and  C  are, 
respectively,  the  atmospheric  pressure  less  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  liquid  in  BA,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
less  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  BD;  and  as  the  latter 
of  these  two  is  the  greater,  it  overcomes  the  other,  forces 
the  liquid  in  the  tube  out  at  A,  and  that  in  the  vessel  into 
the  tube  at  C,  the  process  continuing  till  the  liquid  falls 
to  the  level  of  C  (thus  admitting  air),  or  of  A  (when  the 
twro  pressures  become  equal).  It  is  evident  from  the 
above  explanation  that  when  A  is  on  or  above  the  level  of 
D,  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  there  can  be  no  flow  through 
the  tube;  also,  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
longer  or  the  shorter  leg  be  immersed,  if  only  A  be  below 
the  level  of  D.  If  the  bend  of  the  siphon  be  33  ft.  for 
water,  or  30  inches  for  mercury,  above  D,  the  pressure  at 
C,  which  produces  the  action  of  the  S.,  becomes  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  diminished  by  an  equal  weight 
of  a  column  of  fluid,  iu  which  case  the  resulting  pressure 
is  zero,  and  there  is  no  flow  through  the  tube.  The  flow 
increases  in  rapidity  and  force  as  the  difference  of  level 
between  D  and  A  increases,  and  as  the  difference  of  level 
between  D  and  B  diminishes.  Many  siphons  have  a  suction- 
pump  permanently  attached  to  the  end  of  the  outer  leg  for 
exhausting  the  air  inside.  Auother  variety  is  the  Wirtem- 
berg  siphon,  'which  has  two  equal  legs,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  bent  upward,  so  that  when  the  S.  is  once  filled 
with  fluid,  it  remains  full,  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 

SIPHONO-BRANCHIATE,  a.  sifbn-d-brdng'ki-at  [Gr. 
siphon,  a  siphon;  brangchid,  gills]:  having  a  tube  by  which 
water  is  carried  to  the  gills. 

SIPHONOPHORA,  n.  plu.  sl'fon-hfo-rd  [Gr.  siphdnt 
tube;  phoros,  bearing]:  a  division  of  the  Hydrozoa. 
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SIPHONOSTOMATA,  n.  piu.  sl'fon-o-slbm'd-td  [Gr. 
siphon,  tube;  stoma,  mouth]:  large  group  of  gasteropodo us 
mollusks  of  order  Pectmibranchiata ,  having  the  mantle  pro¬ 
longed  into  a  siphon,  by  which  the  water  enters  the  gill 
Chamber.  The  shell  is  spiral,  the  aperture  notched  or  pro- 
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ducedintoa  canal  in  front,  often  much  prolonged.  To  this 
group  belong  the  families  Cypraidce  (cowries,  etc.),  Volutidce, 
Buccinidce (whelks,  etc  ),  Muricidce,  and  Strombidce.  Almost 
all  are  carnivorous,  and  move  about  with  considerable  activ¬ 
ity.  See  also  Fish-louse. 

SIPHUNCLE,  u.  si-fung'kl  [L.  siphuri cuius,  a  little  pipe 
— from  sipho,  a  siphon  (see  Siphon)]:  any  small  tube  or 
tubular  passage;  the  tube-like  perforation  which  passes 
through  the  septa  and  chambers  of  such  shells  as  the  nauti¬ 
lus,  the  ammonite,  etc.  Siphun'cled,  a.  -kid,  having  a 
siphuncle.  Siphun'cular,  a.  - ku-ler ,  pertaining  to  a 
siphuncle.  Siphun'culated,  a.  - Id-ted ,  furnished  with  a 
little  siphon  or  spout. 

SIPPET,  n.  sip' pet  [see  Sip]:  a  small  sop. 

SIPUNCULOIDEA,  n.  plu.  si-pimg' ku-loy' de-d  [L.  si- 
pun' cuius,  siphun' cuius,  a  little  pipe  (see  Siphuncle):  Gr. 
eidos,  resemblance]:  class  of  worms  now  called  Gephyrea. 
Sipunculus,  n.  si-pung' ku-lus,  genus  of  marine  animals, 
known  as  Spoon-worms,  belonging  to  the  group  Gephyrea 
and  family  Sipunculidce.  In  common  with  the  group 
(referred  to  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  named  Vermes), 
they  have  no  distinct  rings  nor  processes  answering  for 
feet,  and  the  nervous  system  is  imperfect.  They  are,  in 
shape,  elongated  bags,  with  very  long  retractile  proboscis 
and  an  oval  circle  of  tentacles.  Some  are  found  in  shells  of 
mollusks,  and  other  species  in  the  sand.  They  are  used 
for  bait,  and  one  species  (S.  edulis)  is  eaten  in  some  coun¬ 
tries. 

SIQUIS,  n.  sl'kwis  [L. ,  if  anyone]:  a  notice  given  in 
church  that  a  certain  person  is  a  candidate  for  holy  orders, 
to  inquire  if  any  one  can  allege  an  impediment. 

SIR,  n.  ser  [F.  sire,  sir  or  master — contracted  from 
Seigneur,  from  L.  senior,  more  aged;  senex,  old:  It.  sere, 
sir,  a  title  of  doctors,  priests,  clerks,  etc.]:  a  word  of  re¬ 
spect  used  in  addressing  any  man — madam  is  the  corre¬ 
sponding  word  in  addressing  women;  in  OE.,  a  priest;  a 
man. — Sir  was  a  term  originally  corresponding  to  dominus 
in  Latin,  and  which  has  come,  when  appended  to  the 
Christian  name  and  surname,  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of 
knighthood.  It  was  anciently  the  practice  to  use  the  same 
title" in  addressing  the  clergy,  a  familiar  instance  being  Sir 
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Hugh  Evans  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  To  so  great 
an  extent  did  this  usage  obtain,  that  a  ‘  Sir  John  ’  came  to 
be  a  common  sobriquet  for  a  priest:  ‘sir’  was  here  a 
translation  of  dominus,  the  term  used  for  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  originally  in  distinction  from  the  magister,  or  master 
of  arts,  but  eventually  extended  to  the  clergy  without 
distinction.  Used  with  the  Christian  name  and  surname, 
‘sir,’  as  pertaining  to  the  nobility,  is  now  applied  exclu¬ 
sively  to  knights  and  baronets — the  wife  of  a  baronet  being 
styled  lady.  Standing  alone,  Sir  is  a  common  complimen¬ 
tary  mode  of  address  used  without  much  consideration  of 
rank  or  social  status.—*  Sire  ’  is  another  form  of  the  same 
monosyllable,  which  has  been  adopted  from  France  as  a 
mode  of  addressing  royalty  (see  Sire). 

SIRASKIER  and  SIRASKIERATE :  see  Seraskier. 

SIRCAR,  n.  ser-kdr'  [Hind,  sarkar,  a  chief,  a  superin¬ 
tendent— from  sar,  the  head;  kar,  work]:  in  Hindustan ,  a 
superintendent;  a  native  clerk  or  writer. 

SIRDAR,  n.  ser-ddr  [Hind,  sardar,  a  chief — from  sar, 
the  head;  dar,  holding]:  in  Hindustan,  a  native  chief  or 
headman ;  the  head  of  a  set  of  palanquin  bearers. 

SIR-DA'RIA:  see  Syr-Daria. 

SIRE,  n.  sir  [F.  sire,  sir  or  master,  a  title  without 
addition  given  only  to  the  king,  but  to  others  with  some 
addition  (see  also  Sir)]  :  a  word  of  respect,  used  only  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  king;  in  poetry,  a  father;  the  male  parent  of  a 
beast,  particularly  of  a  horse;  also  used  in  composition,  as 
grandsire:  V.  as  applied  to  a  beast,  to  beget;  to  affiliate. 
Siring,  imp.  Sired,  pp.  sird.  Sire'less,  a.  -les,  not 
having  a  sire. 

SIREDON,  si-re' don  [Gr.  seiredon,  same  as  seiren,  siren]: 
name  of  the  genus  to  which  belongs  the  Axolotl  (q.v.). 
Naturalists  distinguish  several  species  of  S. — e.g.,  S.  mexi - 
canus,  the  true  Mexican  axolotl;  S.  lichenoides,  found  in 
Utah,  Wyoming,  and  elsewhere;  S.  gracilis,  etc.  It  is  now 
known,  through  observations  and  experiments  made  with 
siredons  (axolotls)  at  Paris  by  Dumeril  (1865),  confirmed 
by  similar  observations  and  experiments  of  Prof.  Marsh, 
Tegetmeier,  Boulenger,  and  Marie  von  Chauvin,  that  S.  is 
the  larval  form  of  the  salamandroid  genus  Ambly stoma — ■ 
but  a  larval  form  arrested  in  its  development,  not  passing 
(under  its  ordinary  life-conditions)  into  the  perfect  state, 
yet  attaining  full  power  of  reproduction.  In  Dumeril’s 
observation,  6  axolotls  (5  males,  1  female),  that  had  been 
lor  a  year  in  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History,  began 
to  breed.  The  period  of  development  within  the  egg  was 
28-80  days.  After  6  months  the  young  were  almost  as  large 
as  the  parents,  and  then  one  after  another  began  to  under¬ 
go  metamorphosis,  like  that  of  the  larva  of  Triton,  to  the 
adult  form.  Yellow  spots  appeared  on  the  skin,  the  gills 
disappeared  -and  the  gill-slits  closed  up,  the  median  fin 
disappeared,  the  animals  began  to  breathe  air,  and  quit  the 
water  permanently.  Out  of  several  hundred  larvae,  about 
30  were  thus  transformed:  the  rest  retained  the  larval  form 
of  the  parents.  The  metamorphosed  siredons  were  seen  to 
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possess  all  the  generic  characters  of  Amblystoma:  they 
have  been  definitively  identified  with  the  species  A.  tigri - 
num,  found  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Prof.  August 
Weissmaun  (q.v.)  infers  that  the  ancestors  of  the  axolotl 
passed  through  the  normal  life-history  of  Amblystoma,  the 
climate  of  the  Mexican  table-land  having  formerly  been 
moist  enough  to  permit  the  existence  of  a  terrestrial  sala- 
mandroid;  that  the  climate  is  now  so  dry  and  unfavorable 
to  vegetation  that  no  amphibian  can  live  in  it  except  in 
water;  and  that  Amblystoma  has  become  adapted  to  these 
conditions  by  ceasing  to  pass  through  its  metamorphosis, 
and  breeding  entirely  in  the  branchiate  (gilled)  condition. 
Thus  the  metamorphosis  that  takes  place  sometimes  in 
captivity  is  a  case  of  Atavism  (q.v.).  The  transformed 
siredons  were  kept  alive  for  10  years  in  the  Paris  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  but  showed  no  signs  of  sexual  activity. 

SIREN,  u.  siren  [L.  siren ;  Gr.  seiren,  a  siren — prob. 
from  seira,  cord  or  siring:  It.  sirena:  F.  sir  hie] :  in  myth. 
[Gr.,  entanglers ],  one  of  the  maidens  or  birds  with  the  faces 
of  women,  who,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Italy,  by  their  sweet 
voices,  enticed  ashore  those  who  were  sailing  by.  and  then 
killed  them:  an  enticing  or  alluring  woman  tsee  Sirens):  in 
zool.,  a  tailed  amphibian,  like  a  salamander,  found  in  N. 
Amer. ;  the  mud-eel  (see  below-):  Adj.  pertaining  to  a  siren; 
bewitching;  fascinating.  Si'ren,  -ren,  or  Si'rene,  n.  - ren , 
in  acoustics,  instr.  for  determining  the  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  corresponding  to  the  different  pitches  of  musical 
sound  (see  below).  Sirenia,  n.  plu.  si-re' ni-d,  an  order  of 
mammalia  containing  the  manatee,  or  sea-cow,  and  the 
dugong,  which,  from  their  aquatic  habits  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  th^ir  hinder  extremities,  have  been  compared  with 
the  sirens.  Sire'nian,  a.  -ni-dn,  relating  to  the  order  Si¬ 
renia. 

SI'REN:  genus  of  perennibranchiate  batrachia,  of  eel¬ 
like  form,  but  having  two  small  weak  limbs  on  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  body.  Each  foot  has  four  toes.  There  is  no 
vestige  of  a  hinder  pair  of  feet,  nor  of  a  pelvis.  The  ver¬ 
tebrae  are  numerous,  and  each  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  body 
carries  a  pair  of  short  ribs.  The  vertebrae  of  the  tail  are 
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compressed,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  to  its  i/p.  The 
head  is  flattened,  mouth  not  deeply  cleft,  muzzle  blunt, 
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eyes  are  very  small,  ears  concealed.  The  teeth  are  small ; 
the  lower  jaw  is  furnished  with  them  all  round;  there  are 
none  on  the  upper  jaw,  but  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
palate.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  are  three  gills,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  short  fleshy  stalk,  supporting  a  beautiful 
fringe-like  tuft,  and  water  passes  from  the  mouth  to  the 
gills  through  openings  as  in  fishes.  But  the  S.  has  also 
luugs,  which  are  long  bags,  one  on  each  side,  beginning 
behind  the  heart  and  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  abdomen.  The  blood-disas  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size,  exceeding  even  those  of  the  proteus.  The  sirens 
inhabit  the  swamps  of  the  Caroliuas  and  other  s.  parts  of 
N.  America.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  mud,  but  sometimes 
are  seen  swimming  in  the  water,  and  even  make  excursions 
on  moist  ground.  They  feed  on  worms  and  insects.  S. 
lacertina  grows  to  the  length  of  about  three  ft.  Its  color 
is  blackish.  The  tail  is  compressed.  The  other  species 
are  smaller. 

SI'REN:  instrument  for  production  of  musical  sounds 
in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  discovery  of  their  ultimate 
nature,  by  indicating  the  number  of  vibrations. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  acoustical  instrument  known 
as  ‘  Siren’  is  represented  in  section  in 
fig.  1.  A  vane  consisting  of  four 
equal  plates,  attached  to  a  delicately 
supported  axle,  is  so  fixed  in  a  metal 
tube  as  to  close  it  almost  completely 
(with  the  help  of  stops  P,  P),  when  p 
either  pair  of  plates  is  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  When  air  is 
forced  from  a  bellows  through  the 
pipe  A,  it  gives  the  vane  a  rotation 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  and  thus  produces  a  current 
which  is  interrupted  four  times  in 
each  revolution.  In  other  words, 
four  times  in  each  revolution  the  air  escapes  freely,  giving 
rise  to  a  sound.  While  the  vane  revolves  slowly,  the  ear 
distinguishes  these  successive  puffs;  but  when  the  revolu¬ 
tions  are  more  numerous  than  about  five  per  second,  the 
successive  puffs  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  the  recurrent 
sounds  are  merged  into  a  uniform  note,  whose  pitch  rises 
(i.e.,  it  becomes  more  and  more  shrill)  the  faster  the  vane 
revolves.  Such  an  instrument  works  well  when  driven  by 
water  instead  of  air.  What  it  shows  is,  that  musical  sounds 
consist  of  the  repetition,  at  equal  very  small  intervals  of 
time,  of  some  definite  noise.  By  turning  the  vane  by 
means  of  a  train  of  wheels,  so  as  to  give  it  a  definite  rate 
of  rotation,  the  number  of  such  repetitions  per  second, 
necessary  for  production  of  a  given  musical  note,  may  be 
measured. 

But  the  siren  of  Cagniard  ae  la  Tour  is  much  more 
valuable  for  such  a  purpose,  as  it  counts  for  itself  the 
number  of  repetitions  per  second.  In  principle,  it  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  simpler  instrument  above  described;  but  the 
details  of  construction  are  different.  It  consists  essentially 
of  two  circular  disks,  the  upper  of  which  is  free  to  revolve 
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so  as  almost  to  touch  the  lower  (tig.  2).  In  each  a  series 
of  holes  is  cut,  arranged  at  equal  distances  in  a  circle  about 
its  axis.  Through  the  holes  in  the  lower  (fixed)  plate, 
streams  of  air  are  admitted  from  a  bellows, and  pass  through 


Fig.  2. 


the  corresponding  hole  in  the  upper  (movable)  plate,  when 
the  pairs  of  holes  are  superposed;  but  are  checked  when  the 
upper  plate  is  turned  a  little,  readmitted  when  the  plate 
turns  a  little  further,  and  so  on.  The  holes  are  pierced 
obliquely  through  the  upper  plate,  so  that  the  issuing  stream 
makes  it  turn  about  its  axis.  The  sounds  given  by  this 
instrument  are  exceedingly  pure  (see  Sound),  like  those  of 
the  flute  or  tuning-fork.  The  axis  of  the  upper  plate  car¬ 
ries  an  endless  screw,  which  turns  a  light  train  of  wheels 
(with  dials)  resembling  that  of  a  gas  meter,  so  that  when, 
by  proper  adjustment  of  the  pressure  in  the  bellows,  the 
instrument  gives  steadily  some  definite  note,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  the  number  of  turns  in  any  number  of  minutes  by 
watch.  The  number  of  puffs  is  obviously  to  be  found 
from  this  by  multiplying  by  the  number  of  holes  in  the 
plate,  since  during  one  turn  any  hole  in  the  upper  plate 
has  been  ojifposite  each  of  those  in  the  lower  plate  in  suc¬ 
cession:  thus  we  find  the  number  of  puffs  per  second 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  given  musical  note. 
More  complex  forms,  such  as  Helmholtz’s  double  S.,  have 
been  devised  for  more  recondite  purposes.  See  Sound. 
— A  S.,  the  fog-siren,  is  now  much  used  for  giving  Fog 
Signals  (q.v.). 

SI  RENS:  in  Greek  mythology,  young  maidens,  or  birds 
with  faces  of  women,  who  sat  on  the  shores  of  a  certain 
island  or  promontory  near  the  s.w.  coast  of  Italy,  and  sang 
with  bewitching  sweetness  songs  that  allured  the  passing 
sailor  to  draw  near,  but  only  to  meet  with  death.  Homer 
speaks  of  them  in  the  plural,  but  does  not  specify  their 
number,  later  writers  mention  twcPor  three  by  name, 
and  assign  them  various  genealogies.  Their  tenure  of  life 
was  dependent  on  the  successful  exercise  of  their  charms. 
If  any  seaman  could  resist  the  enticements  of  their  magic 
music,  they  were  doomed;  but  Ulysses  or  the  Argonauts 
alone  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  is  related  by  Homer,  in 
the  Odyssey,  that  when  Ulysses  in  his  wanderings  ap¬ 
proached  their  perilous  home,  he.  bv  advice  of  the  sorceress 
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Circe,  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and 
lashed  himself  to  a  mast,  until  he  had  sailed  out  of  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  fatal  songs.  Others  say  that  it  was  the 
Argonauts  who  passed  safely,  owing  to  the  superior  en¬ 
chantment  of  Orpheus’s  singing,  whereupon  the  Sirens 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  transformed  into 
rocks.  The  Latin  poets  give  them  wings,  and  in  works 


of  art  they  are  often  represented  as  birds  with  the 
faces  of  virgins,  and  are  provided  with  musical  instruments. 
There  is  obviously  a  close  resemblance  between  the  Mer¬ 
maid  (q.v.)  of  n.  mythology,  and  these  Graeco-Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sirens.  The  Loreley  of  the  Rhine  is  only  a  river- 
siren,  though  a  more  exquisite  enchantress  than  ever  Greek 
fancy  conceived. 

SIRIASIS,  n.  si-ri'a-sis  [Gr.  seiriasis ,  sunstroke— from 
seirids,  hot,  scorching]:  in  med .,  a  disease  of  childhood, 
consisting  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
caused  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 

SIRIN AGUR':  see  Serinagur. 

SIRI  PUL,  se're  pol:  town  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  45  m. 
s.w.  from  Balkli;  lat.  36°  21'  n.,  long.  66°  28'  e. ;  on  a  river 
which  loses  itself  without  reaching  the  Jihoon.  It  is  cap. 
of  an  Uzbek  chief.  Pop.  18,000. 

SIRIUS,  n.  sir'i-us  [L.  sirius,  the  dog-star — from  Gr. 
seirids,  hot,  scorching:  It.  sirio] ,  otherwise  called  Canicula „ 
or  the  Dog-star:  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  brightest 
in  the  heavens;  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Maior,  or  the 
*  Great  Dog.’  It  is  about  125,716,000,000,000  miles  (or 
1,375,000  times  the  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit)  distant  from 
the  earth:  a  ray  of  light  (see  Light)  from  S.  reaches  the 
earth  in  about  21  years:  see  Stars.  It  has  long  been  known 
to  possess  a  ‘  proper  {notion’  (i.e.,  an  independent  progres¬ 
sive  motion),  which  was  for  a  time  believed  to  be  in  a 
straight  line,  but  has  now  been  shown  to  consist  of  an 
undulatory  progressive  motion  on  each  side  of  a  middle 
line.  This  motion  was  investigated  by  Prof.  Peters  of  the 
Pulkowa  Observatory,  Russia,  on  the  supposition  that  its 
anomalous  character  was  produced  by  the  attraction  of 
some  unseen  neighbor,  and  his  calculations  being  com¬ 
pleted  and  verified  (on  this  supposition)  by  Safford  of 
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Washington,  the  distance  of  S.  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  both  was  determined  to  be  1,495  millions  of  miles. 
186ii,  Jan.,  Alvan  G.  Clark  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
chancing  to  observe  S.  through  a  powerful  telescope,  de¬ 
tected  a  minute  star  (never  before  observed)  at  an  angular 
distance  of  7"  from  S.,  representing  about  4,800  millions 
of  miles,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  is  the  dis¬ 
turber  in  question.  By  photometric  measurement  it  has 
been  shown  that,  supposing  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  light 
for  unit  of  surface  to  equal  that  of  S.,  it  would  require  400 
suns  at  the  distance  of  S.  to  send  us  the  light  which  that 
star  does:  and  our  sun  at  the  distance  of  S.  would  appear 
less  than  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  be  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  S.  appears  to  be  one  of  the  stars  that 
change  color:  to  the  ancients  it  appeared  as  a  red  star;  at 
present  it  is  noticeable  for  brilliant  whiteness.  The 
Egyptians  called  this  star  Sothis,  and  at  one  time  its 
‘  Heliacal  Rising  ’  (q.  v.)  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  the  rising 
of  the  Nile;  while  among  the  Romans  it  was  considered  as 
a  star  of  evil  omen,  whose  appearance  above  the  horizon 
coincided  with  (or  even  caused)  the  vnhealthful  and  op¬ 
pressive  heats  of  summer.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  various 
superstitions  regarding  the  Dog  Days  (q.v.),  many  of  which 
are  still  current,  e.g.,  that  dogs  are  then  liable  to  madness. — 
The  term  ‘  dog  star’  was  applied  also  to  Procyon,  a  bright 
star  in  Cants  Minor,  whose  heliacal  rising  differs  by  only 
a  few  days  from  that  of  Sirius. 

SIRKAR,  n.  ser'ker:  a  Hindu  clerk  or  accountant;  a  cir 
car;  the  government. 

SIRLOIN,  n.  ser'loyn  [F.  surlonge,  a  sirloin  of  beef^ 
from  sur,  over;  longe,  a  loin — a  popular  etymology  is  giver 
in  the  story  that  the  loin  was  sportively  knighted  by 
Charles  II.]:  a  loin  of  beef. 

SIRNAME:  see  Surname. 

SIROCCO,  n.  si-rbk'ko  [It.  sirocco ;  Sp.  siroco,  the 
sirocco — from  Ar.  sharq,  the  east]:  the  hot  parching  wind 
which  passes  over  the  s.  of  Italy,  Malta,  and  Sicily  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn;  supposed  to  originate 
in  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert  of  Africa.  See  Simoom: 
Harm  att  an 

SIRRAH,  n.  sir'rd  [a  supposed  but  scarcely  probable 
compound  of  sir,  ha,  or  ho:  Icel.  sira,  sirrah,  a  term  of 
contempt]:  a  word  used  in  anger,  contempt,  or  reproach, 
sometimes  in  familiarity,  in  addressing. 

SIRUP,  n.,  more  usually  spelled  Syrup,  n.  sirup  [F. 
strop,  sweet  juice — from  Sp.  xarope,  a  medicinal  drink — 
from  Ar.  sharab,  a  beverage,  syrup]:  the  juice  of  vegetables 
or  fruit  sweetened  with  sugar.  Sir  uped,  a.  -vpt,  moist¬ 
ened  with  sirup  or  sweet  juice.  Sir'upy,  a.  - up-i ,  like 
sirup,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. — See  Syrup. 

SIRVENTE,  n.  ser-mngV  [F.  sirvente — from  L.  servire, 
to  serve]:  literally,  a  poem  of  service;  in  the  middle  ayes,  a 
particular  kind  of  poetry  in  common  use  among  the  trou¬ 
badours. 
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SISAL  HEMP,  sis'al  hemp  {Agave):  fibre-plant, of  which 
fliere  are  many  varieties.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  fibra 
also.  The  fibre,  known  as  Mexican  grass,  lienequen,  and 
by  various  other  names,  lias  been  in  common  use  since  the 
time  of  the  Aztecs, by  whom  it  was  employed.  It  is  now  being 
largely  produced  in  and  exported  from  Yucatan  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  coming  into  prominence  in  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas, 
and  is  being  grown  experimentally  in  Florida.  Plants 
were  brought  from  Y ucatan  to  Fla.  1836  and  at  later  dates. 
Several  patches  now  growing  wild  can  be  traced  to  plants 
set  out  at  least  40  years  ago. 

The  plant  cannot  be  profitably  grown  above  the  frost¬ 
line.  Though  it  can  be  produced  in  rather  poor  land,  it 
gives  much  better  returns  in  fertile  soils.  The  land  should 
be  well  plowed,  and  the  plants  set  in  rows  about  12  ft. 
apart  one  way  and  6  ft.  the  other.  About  600  plants  per 
acre  will  be  required,  Much  closer  setting  is  often  prac¬ 
ticed,  but  is  not  to  be  commended.  Plants  should  be  about 
18  in.  high  when  set,  and  should  be  put  out  during  the 
rainy  season.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down  by  cultivation, 
and  suckers  should  be  promptly  removed.  The  latter  can 
be  kept  in  the  nursery  till  they  are  large  enough  to  set  in 
the  field.  A  much  more  prolific  source  of  supply  is  the 
flower-stalk  or  ‘  pole  ’  of  the  mature  plant,  which  grows 
15  to  20  ft.  high,  and  from  which  buds, which  form  plants, 
start  after  the  flowers  have  fallen.  Leaves  for  fibre  should 
be  not  less  than  3  ft.  long.  Such  leaves  can  be  obtained 
from  plants  in  3  to  5  years  after  they  are  set,  and  the  size 
increases  considerably  with  the  age  of  the  plant.  A  plan¬ 
tation  remains  productive  10  to  30  years,  according  to  the 
cultivation  and  the  climate.  A  fully  grown  plant  should 
yield  about  40  leaves,  and  from  an  acre  of  good  land  1,000 
to  1,500  lbs.  of  clean  fibre  should  be  obtained.  Considera¬ 
ble  machinery  is  needed  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  use.  As 
it  is  injured  less  by  dampness,  the  fibre  makes  better  ropes 
than  the  true  hemp.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  manufact¬ 
ure  of  hammocks. 

SISCO,  sis’ko,  properly  Cis'co  {Gorregonus  Iloyi ):  one  of 
the  smaller  Whitefishes,  the  genus  giving  name  to  a  sub¬ 
family  of  Salmorddce.  It  is  called  also  Moon-eye,  and  is 
thus  tar  found  (at  great  depth)  only  in  Lakes  Michigan, 
Erie,  and  Ontario.  It  is  small  (seldom  over  }  lb.)  and  rare, 
and  is  of  little  value.— The  name  is  applied  also  in  Iud, 
and  Wis.  to  the  Lake  or  Michigan  Herring  (O.  Artedi ), 
a  valuable  food-fish  abundant  in  shallow  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  adjacent  small  lakes  of  the  northwest. 

SISCOWET,  sls'ko-wet ,  or  Siskawits,  s'is'kaw-its  ( Salve - 
linus  namaycush,  var.  Siscowet ) :  variety  or  sub-species  of 
the  Lake  Trout,  found  only  in  Lake  Superior,  and  rare 
there  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  species.  The  Indian 
name  is  an  Ojibewa  word,  meaning  ‘cooks  itself,’  the  fish 
being  so  fat  that  it  can  be  set  on  fire  and  made  to  cook 
itself.  In  the  frying-pan  it  never  requires  pork-fat,  like 
the  drier  common  lake  trout;  in  fact,  it  is  too  oily  when 
fresh:  but  when  salted  and  broiled,  after  long  steeping  in 
water,  it  is  so  delicious  that  it  is  consumed  mostly  in  mar- 
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kets  near  its  haunts.  It  was  described  first  by  Agassiz  in 
Lake  Superior  (1850).  To  those  familiar  with  it,  it  has 
enough  peculiarities  of  shape  aud  markings  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Namaycush.  Unlike  the  latter,  it 
is  said  to  spawn  at  all  seasons.  The  average  weighe  is  4^ 
lbs.,  the  maximum  about  30  lbs.,  half  that  of  its  congener. 

SISKIN,  n.  sis' km  [Dan.  sisgen;  Nonv.  sisk;  Sw.  siska, 
a  siskin:  Dut.  sissen,  to  twitter  like  small  birds]:  small 
singing-bird,  of  yellowish  hue;  a  favorite  cage-bird,  allied 
to  the  Goldfinch,  also  to  the  Redpoll;  also  to  the  Yellow- 
bird  of  N.  America 

SISMOGRAPH,  n.  sis' mo- gr  of:  see  under  Seismog¬ 
raphs. 

SISMOMETER:  see  Seismometer  (under  Seismog 

RAPHY). 

SISMONDI,  sis-mbn'di,  F.  ses-mong-de' ,  Jean  Charles 
Leonard  de:  historian:  1773,  May  9—1842,  June  25;  b. 
Geneva;  of  Italian  descent.  He  studied  at  the  ‘  College  ’ 
or  high  school  of  Geneva;  and  then  entered  the  university. 
His  father’s  pecuniary  reverses  made  it  necessary  for  S.  to 
quit  the  uuiv.  and  become  a  banker’s  clerk,  at  Lyon.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Revolution,  S.  took  refuge  in  England,  with 
his  family;  and  1795  they  bought  a  small  farm  near  Pes¬ 
eta,  in  Tuscany,  where  the  smallness  of.  their  means  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  for  S.  almost  literally  to  put  his  hand  to 
the  plow.  He  had  now,  however,  leisure  for  literature. 
In  1798  he  began  to  collect  materials  for  his  History  of 
ihe  Italian  Republics.  In  1803  appeared  a  work  on  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  De  la  Richesse  Commerciale,  in  which  he 
writes  like  a  decided  follower  of  Adam  Smithy  though 
at  a  later  period,  in  his  Nouveaux  Pri.-.cipes  d' Economic 
Politique  (1819),  he  abandoned  the  views  of  his  youth. 
The  10  vols.  of  his  Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes  (1807- 
18)  gave  him  a  good  rank  among  contemporary  historians: 
it  is  now  considered  the  best,  though  not  the  most  exten¬ 
sive,  of  his  works.  In  1813  appeared  his  Litterature  du 
Midi  de  V Europe  (‘Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,’ 
Eng.  by  Roscoe,  frequently  reprinted).  In  1819  he  began 
his  greatest  work,  Histoire  des  Franc  ais,  with  which  ho 
was  occupied  until  his  death— publishing  29  vols.  in  23 
years.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Allen,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lady,  whom  he  had  previously  met  in  Italy:  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  happy  one.  Thereafter  he  resided  mostly  in 
Geneva. — S.  contributed  more  to  historical  literature  than 
any  other  writer  of  his  time,  and  the  labor  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  works  can  seldom  have  been  surpassed. 

*  Nine  times,’  he  says,  ‘have  I  traversed  Italy,  aud  I  have 
visited  every  place  which  has  been  the  scene  of  any  great 
historical  event.’  For  20  years  he  worked  habitually  eight 
hours  a  day.  Roth  ns  worker  and  thinker,  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  conscientious.  He  was  deficient  in  intellectual 
acuteness  and  in  breadth  of  grasp,  and  showed  himself 
capable  at  times  of  being  influenced  by  prejudice:  his  style, 
moreover,  is  not  notable  for  vigor  or  precision;  but  he  shows 
solid  judgment,  unflagging  industry,  aud  unwaveriug  sin- 
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cerity.  Sainte-Beuve  happily  named  him  ‘the  Rolliu  of 
French  history.’  His  private  character  was  singularly 
amiable  and  benevolent. — See  Quarterly  Review ,  1848,  Sep.; 
Vie  et  Travaux  de  Sismondi  (Paris  1845);  also  his  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Aulaire  (Paris  1863), 
and  his  Lettres  lneditee  d  Madame  d’ Albany  (1864). 

SIST,  v.  sist  [L.  sislere,  to  cause  to  stand,  to  stop]:  in 
Scot,  civil  and  eccles.  law,  to  stop;  not  to  go  further  in  the 
mean  time;  to  cite  or  summon.  Sjst'ing,  imp.  Sist'ed, 
pp.  To  sist  procedure,  to  delay  judicial  proceedings  in 
a  cause.  To  sist  one’s  self,  to  take  a  place  at  the  bar  of 
a  court  where  one’s  cause  is  to  be  tried. 

SIST  AN’,  Lake  of:  see  Seistan. 

SISTER,  n.  sis' ter  [Goth,  swistar;  Pol.  sioszra ;  Dan. 
soster;  Dut.  zuster;  Sw.  syster,  a  sister:  comp.  Skr.  svasar , 
she  who  pleases  or  consoles;  svasti,  joy,  happiness:  L.  so- 
ror,  sister]:  a  female  born  of  the  same  parents  as  another 
person — the  male  is  called  a  brother;  a  woman  of  the  same 
faith  or  society:  V.  in  OE.,  to  be  sister;  to  resemble  greatly. 
Sis  terly,  a.  -li,  like  a  sister;  affectionate.  Sis'terless, 
a.  -Us,  having  no  sister.  Sis  tering,  a.  in  OE.,  allied; 
contiguous.  Sister-in-law,  n.  a  husband’s  or  a  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter;  a  brother’s  wife.  Sis'terhood,  n.  -hud,  a  society  ol 
females  united  in  one  faith  or  order.  Step  or  Half  sister 
a  sister  by  one  parent  only. 


SISTERHOODS. 

SISTERHOODS:  religious  associations  of  women. 
There  aie  some  grounds  for  believing  that  religious  com¬ 
munities  of  women  were  found  in  the  Christian  Chh. 
earlier  than  communities  of  men;  see  I  Tim.  v.  9-12* 
Acts  x.  89;  see  also  the  shorter  version  of  the  alleged  letter 
of  Ignatius  to  the  faithful  at  Smyrna,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  ‘virgins  who  are  called  widows.’  It  is  certain 
that  when  St.  Anthony  was  about  to  embrace  the  ancho- 
retic  mode  of  life  (about  a.d.  800)  he  placed  his  sister  in  a 
‘Parthenon,’  or  convent  of  virgins.  The  writings  of  Ter= 
tullian  (b.  160)  and  Cyprian  (b.  200)  are  full  of  exhorta¬ 
tions  addressed  to  women  vowed  to  perpetual  virginity: 
and  in  their  time  monastic  orders  of  women  must  have 
beeu  numerous.  Pachomius,  the  first  lawgiver  of  the 
cenobites,  induced  his  sister  to  establish  a  community  of 
virgius  vowed  to  observe  the  same  rule  of  life  which  gov¬ 
erned  the  communities  (coenobia)  of  men  founded  by  him 
on  the  island  of  Tabeuuge  in  the  Nile.  That  rule  distrib¬ 
uted  the  inmates  into  cells,  each  containing  three  ceno¬ 
bites:  here  they  lived  remote  from  the  world,  practicing’ 
austerities  of  every  kind,  living  on  the  scantiest  fare,  till¬ 
ing  the  ungrateful  soil  of  the  Egyptian  deserts  to  supply 
their  simple  wants:  these  coenobia  of  virgins  were  founded 
in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c.  From  the  land  of  the  Nile 
the  rule  of  St.  Pachomius  was  carried  into  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy;  and  thence  it  spread 
over  the  whole  West.  In  Egypt  alone,  in  the  5th  c.,  of 
100,000  cenobites  living  under  the  Pachomian  rule,  one- 
rourth  were  women.  In  the  East  the  rule  given  by  St. 
Basil  (d.  879)  superseded  the  rule  of  St.  Pachomius,  and 
the  Basilian  rule  persists  to  this  day  without  essential 
modifications.  Iu  the  West  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
(d.543)  supplanted  that  of  Pachomius;  but  before  Benedict’s 
day,  Jerome  (d.  420)  and  Augustine  (d.  430)  had  founded 
convents  of  nuns  with  monastic  codes  differing  from  that  of 
Pachomius.  Benedict’s  sister  Scholastica  brought  together 
a  number  of  women  under  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  to  this 
day  her  spiritual  progeny  exist  in  the  Roman  Chh.  Many 
of  the  reformers  of  the  great  Benedictine  order — Benedict 
of  Aniane,  Berno  of  Cluny,  Robert  of  Molesme  (founder 
of  the  Cistercians),  and  others — established  convents  of 
women  governed  by  substantially  the  same  rules  that  they 
formulated  for  convents  of  monks.  In  like  manner  the 
founders  of  the  Austin  Canons,  the  Premonstratensians, 
and  even  of  the  military  orders— Templars,  Hospitalers, 
Knights  of  St.  Johu  of  Jerusalem,  etc. — instituted 
communities  of  women  affiliated  to  those  orders;  the  rule 
of  the  women’s  convents  attached  to  the  military  orders 
obligated  the  sisters  to  serve  in  lazar-houses,  hospitals,  etc.: 
this  was  the  first  step  toward  the  institution  of  congrega* 
tions  of  religious  women  expressly  for  performing  works 
of  mercy  and  charity,  and  not  simply  for  practice  of 
asceticism  and  for  the  exercises  of  the  contemplative  life. 
The  13th  c.  saw  the  rise  of  the  orders  of  ‘  friars  ’ — the 
mendicant  orders,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  with 
convents  for  both  sexes.  The  congregation  of  the  Sisters 
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of  Charity,  or  Daughters  of  Charity,  founded  1634  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  is  the  model  after  which  have  been 
fashioned  most  of  the  congregations  of  women  established 
since.  The  spirit  of  St.  Vincent’s  rule  is  seen  in  the  mem¬ 
orable  words  that  he  addressed  to  his  spiritual  daughters : 
‘Your  convent  must  be  the  house  of  the  sick;  your  cell, 
the  chamber  of  suffering;  your  chapel,  the  parish  church; 
your  cloister,  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  the  walls  of  the 
hospital;  your  rule,  the  general  vow  of  obedience;  your 
grille,  the  fear  of  God;  your  veil  to  shut  out  the  world, 
holy  modesty/  Many  other  orders  or  congregations  of 
women  have  been  instituted  in  the  Roman  Chh.  since  the 
time  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  works  of  mercy  and  charity.  There  are  sev- 
eral  congregations  known  as  Sisters  of  Charity  that  are  not 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. — In  the  United 
States  the  congregation  of  Sisters  of  Charity  founded  by 
Mrs.  Seton  (q.v.)  was  originally  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion;  but  about  1*860  the  mother-house  at  Emmittsburg, 
Md.,  was  aggregated  to  the  central  organization  in  France, 
and  adopted  the  rule  and  habit  of  the  Filles  de  la  Charite. 
But  iu  several  dioceses  the  sisters  there  ‘on  mission’ 
elected  to  retain  their  original  rule  and  habit,  and  to 
remain  subject  only  to  the  diocesan  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities.  The  following  table  shows  the  names  and  date 
of  institution  of  at  least  all  the  most  notable  sisterhoods 
that  have  existed  either  in  the  e.  or  the  w.  chh.s  including 
the  Protestant  sisterhoods: 

RELIGIOUS  SISTERHOODS. 

[Many  of  the  dates,  particularly  the  earliest,  are  approxi¬ 
mative  only.  The  names  of  founders  are  given  in  paren¬ 
thesis.] 

Date. 

350  Tabennites  (Pachomius). 

365  Basilian  nuns  (St.  Basil). 

530  Benedictines  (St.  Benedict;. 

641  Nuns  of  Nivelles,  Flanders. 

910  Benedictines  of  Cluny  (Berno;. 

1060  Augustinians. 

1098  Cistercians  (St.  Robert  of  Molesme). 

1120  Premonstrateusians  (St.  Norbert). 

1173  Beguiues  (Lambert  le  Beghe). 

1200  Penitents  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

1209  Carmelites  (Berthold). 

1212  Nuns  of  St.  Clare  (St.  Francis  and  St.  Clara). 

1215  Dominicans  (St.  Dominic). 

1363  Brigittines  (St.  Briget  of  Sweden;. 

1390  HieronymUes  (Maria  Garcias) 

1433  Oblates  (St.  Frances  of  Rome). 

1443  Daughters  of  St.  Martha,  Hospitallers. 

1453  Madelonettes. 

1493  Filles  Repen  ties  (Jean  Tisserand) 

1503  Annonciadcs  (Jeanne  of  Valois). 

1525  Capuchines. 

1537  Ursuiines  (Angela  de’  Merici). 


1568 

1596 

1608 

1610 

1611 

1617 

1618 
1624 

1624 

1625 
1629 
1633 
1639 
1641 
1643 
1650 
1653 
1660 

1678 

1679 
1684 
1686 
1686 
1704 

1712 

1713 
1732 
1800 
1801 
1816 
1820 
1820 
1822 
1824 
1824 
1827 
1833 
1833 
1836 
1840 
1840 
1842 

1842 

1843 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1852 
1854 
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Dlscaiced  Carmelites  (St.  Theresa). 

Notre  Dame  tie  St.  Paul. 

Jacobines,  or  Reformed  Dominicans. 

Nuns  of  the  Visitation  (Jeanue  Frances  te  Cnanlal 
French  Ursulines. 

Hospitallers  of  St.  Charles. 

Nuns  of  Calvary. 

Hospitallers  of  the  Charity  of  Our  Lady. 

Nuns  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge. 

Religieuses  de  la  Croix. 

Sisters  of  Charity  (St.  Vincent  de  Paul). 

Order  of  Mercy. 

Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Madeleine  1'AmyJ 
Daughters  of  Providence. 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Benedictines  of  Perpetual  Adoration. 

Hospitaller  Nuns  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova* 
Sisters  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

Daughters  of  Providence. 

Sisters  of  the  Presentation. 

Ladies  of  St.  Cyr  (Mme.  de  Maintenon). 

Daughters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 
Congregation  of  the  Good  Saviour. 

Religious  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Redemptorists  (St.  Alfonzo  de’  LRruori> 

Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Dames  de  St.  Andre. 

Sisters  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Soeurs  de  l’Esperance. 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus. 

Soeurs  de  Bon  Secours. 

Marist  Sisters. 

Sisters  of  Mercy  (Catherine  McAuley). 

School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross. 

Deaconesses  *  (Theodor  Fliedner). 

Deaconesses,  f 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

Deaconesses*  (Pastor  Harter). 

Deaconesses  of  St.  Loup4 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion. 

Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Society  of  the  Holy  Trinity. § 

Sisters  of  the  Poor  Child  Jesus. 

Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sisters  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. § 

Sisters  of  the  Most  Floly  Cross  and  Passion. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth  (Cardinal  Wiseman). 

Sisterhood  of  All  Saints. § 

Deaconesses  of  Richen4 
Society  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.§ 

*  Lutheran.  +  French  Reformed* 

X  Swiss  Reformed .  §  Chh.  of  England . 
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1355  Nursing  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret.  § 

1856  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls. 

1861  Deacouesses.§ 

1861  Sisterhood  of  St.  Peter.  § 

1861  Congregation  of  the  Finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

1864  Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption. 

1865  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary.§ 

1866  Sisters  of  Bethany.  § 

1869  Sisterhood  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  § 

1870  Sisters  of  the  Church.  § 

1870  Little  Company  of  Mary. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  (1891)  in  the  Prot.  Episc. 
Chh.  the  following  sisterhoods:  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary, 
with  houses  (schools)  in  New  York,  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  besides  hospitals  and  retreats  in  sundry 
places.  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion,  conducting 
a  training  school,  home  for  aged  women,  babies’  shelter, 
and  shelter  for  girls:  all  in  New  York.  Sisterhood  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  conducting  training  schools,  etc  ,iu  several 
parishes  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  in  N.  J.,  Tenn., 
and  elsewhere.  Sisterhood  of  St.  John  Baptist,  with  a 
number  of  houses  in  New  York,  and  one  in  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  of  St.  Margaret,  Boston  and  other  cities;  of  St. 
John  Evangelist,  Brooklyn;  of  Sts.  Philip  and  James, 
New  Orleans;  of  St.  Martha,  Louisville,  Ky.;  of  the  Holy 
Nativity,  Providence,  II.  I.;  of  the  Holy  Name,  Texas;  • 
All  Saints  Sisters  of  fhe  Poor,  Baltimore;  Sisters  of  St. 
Mary  and  All  Saints,  Baltimore;  Order  of  Deaconesses  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ala. ;  Grace  Training  School  for  Deacon¬ 
esses,  New  York.  There  are  sisterhoods  in  every  Rom. 
Cath.  diocese  and  vicariate  apostolic  of  the  United  States. 
— For  some  of  the  prominent  sisterhoods  in  the  foregoing 
list,  see  their  respective  titles. 

SISTINE,  a.  sis' tin;  of  or  pertaining  to  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
as  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vaticau  at  Rome. 

SISTOVA,  sis-tuvd:  important  commercial  town  of  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  35  m.  above  llustchuk.  It  has  several  mosques,  an 
aucieat  and  strong  castle,  where  the  ‘peace  of  Sistova’ 
between  Austria  and  Turkey  was  concluded  1791;  manu¬ 
factures  cottons  and  leather,  and  has  active  river-trade. 
More  than  half  the  people  are  Bulgarians;  the  rest  Turks, 
Walachians,  and  Gypsies.  Pop;  (1887)  12,482. 

SISTRUM.  n.  sistrum  [L.  sistrum;  Gr.  seistron,  a  sis¬ 
trum,  a  metallic  kind  of  rattle— from  Gr.  seiein,  to  shake: 
It.  sistro:  F.  sistre]:  a  musical  instr.  used  by  the  ant. 
Egyptians  in  the  worship  of  Isis,  consisting  of  a  thin  oval 
metal  frame,  through  which  passed  loosely  a  number  of 
metal  rods,  and  furnished  with  a  handle. 

SISUPALA,  sls-6-pd'la:  in  Hindu  legend,  sovereign  of 
Chedi,  a  country  in  central  India;  the  enemy  of  Krishna 
<q.v.),  and  ultimately  slain  by  him.  The  history  of  this 

§  Church  of  England. 
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enmity,  and  the  death  of  S.,  are  the  subject  of  the  S'is'u- 
pdlabadha  of  Magha:  see  Sanskrit  Literature. 

SISYPHUS,  n.  sis' l fas  [L.  Sisyphus;  Gr.  Sis'uphos, 
Sisyphus]:  in  anc.  myth .,  son  of  HCo'lus,  founder  and  king 
of  Corinth,  famous— with  his  whole  house — for  cunning 
and  robberies:  he  was  killed  by  Theseus,  and  condemned 
by  Pluto  in  the  infernal  regions  to  roll  an  immense  rock 
from  the  bottom  of  a  hill  to  its  summit.  The  rock,  when¬ 
ever  it  neared  the  top,  rolled  down  again,  thus  making  his 
task  endless.  He  was  said  to  have  murdered  travellers  with 
a  huge  block  of  stone.  Sis'yphe'an,  a.  -fe'dn,  or  Sisyph- 
ian,  a.  sis-ifi  an  [L.  sisyph'ius,  of  or  belonging  to  Sisy¬ 
phus]:  relating  to  Sisypliuj;  incessantly  recurring;  fruit¬ 
less,  as  labor. 

SIT,  v.  sit  [AS.  sittan ,  to  sit:  Ger.  sitzen ;  Dan.  sidde; 
Icel.  sitia,  to  sit:  L.  sidere,  to  seat  one’s  self]:  to  rest  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rest  or  idleness;  to  settle  or  abide;  to  be  in  any  situation  or 
condition;  to  cause  to  be  seated;  to  incubate;  to  brood;  to 
be  adjusted  or  fit;  to  be  convened,  as  an  assembly;  to  hold 
a  session;  to  exercise  authority;  to  be  in  any  local  or  official 
position;  to  represent  in  parliament,  as  he  sat  for  Edin¬ 
burgh;  to  rest  on  or  bear,  as  applied  to  grief,  weight.  Sit¬ 
ting,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  taking,  or  posture  of  being  on,  a 
seat;  a  seat  or  place,  as  in  a  church;  the  actual  meeting  of 
an}'  body  of  men;  the  time  for  wrhich  one  sits,  as  to  a  por¬ 
trait  painter,  at  play,  etc.;  the  time  or  course  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  study  or  sedentary  labor,  as,  at  one  sitting;  session, 
as  of  a  court  of  law  or  parliament;  incubation.  Sat,  or 
Sate,  pt.  sat.  Sat,  pt.  pp.  sat,  sometimes  Sitten,  pp. 
sitn.  Sit'ter,  n.  -ter,  one  who  sits;  a  bird  that  broods. 
To  sit  down,  to  place  one’s  self  on  a  chair  or  seat;  to  settle; 
to  fix  one’s  abode;  to  be  seated:  to  begin  a  siege.  To  sit 
for  a  portrait,  to  assume,  for  a  limited  time,  a  proper 
position  to  allow  one’s  portrait  to  be  oainted  by  an  artist. 
To  sit  out,  to  remain  till  all  is  done.  To  sit  up,  to  rise 
from  a  recumbent  position;  not  to  go  to  bed. 

A 

SITA,  se'id:  in  Hindu  mythology,  daugnter  of  Janaka, 
King  of  Mithila,  and  wife  of  Rama:  see  Yishn'u.  Sita 
means  ‘furrow,’ as  she  was  not  born,  but  arose  from  a 
furrow  when  her  father  was  plowing  the  ground,  wrhence 
she  is  called  also  Pdrthivi  [from  pr’thim,  the  earth].  She 
is  the  heroine  of  the  Ramayan'a  (q.v.). 

SITE,  n.  sit  [F.  site — from  L.  situs,  position:  It.  sito] : 
the  place  where  anything  is  fixed;  local  position;  situation; 
spot;  ground-plot.  Sited,  a.  sit'ed,  in  OK,  placed;  situ¬ 
ated. 

SITFAST,  n.  sitfdst  [ sii ,  and  fast] :  an  ulcerated  horny 
eore  growing  on  a  horse’s  back  under  the  saddle:  Adj.  im¬ 
movable;  stationary. 

SITH,  conj.  sith:  OE.  for  Since;  seeing  that, 

SITHE,  n.  sith  [AS.  sith,  time]:  in  OE.,  time. 

SITHE,  n.  sith  [see  Scythe]:  in  OE.,  a  scythe:  V.  to 
cut  down  with  a  scythe.  Sithed,  a.  sitfid,  armed  with 
scythes .  -  *  - 
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SITIOLOGY,  n.  siCi-dl'd-ji,  or  Sitology,  n.  si-tol'o-j 5 
[Gr.  sition,  sitos,  food;  logos,  a  discourse]:  in  phy*.,  the 
doctrine  or  consideration  of  aliments;  dietetics. 

SITKA,  Sitka,  or  Novo  Arkhangelsk,  no-vdrkdng - 
ghelsk'  (New  Archangel):  village,  cap.  of  Alaska  Terr.; 
on  the  w.  coast  of  Baran off  or  Sitka  Island,  and  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  57°  3'  n.,  long.  135°  18'  w.  It  has  a 
small  but  safe  and  beautiful  harbor,  protected  from  the 
sea  by  Mount  Edgecombe,  nearly  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  studded  with  numerous  small  islands. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Russo- 
American  Fur  Co.  and  wa3  known  as  New  Archangel. 
Since  the  cession  of  the  terr.  by  Russia  to  the  United 
States  (1867),  capitalists,  chiefly  of  Cal.  and  Or.,  have  done 
much  toward  developing  the  four  distinct  resources  of 
the  terr.,  furs,  fish,  minerals,  and  timber.  The  village 
contains  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  former  Russian  gov¬ 
ernors,  stoutly  built  and  richly  decorated;  the  old  Russo- 
Greek  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  copper-covered  dome  and  cliime-bell  tower, 
with  interior  decorations  and  altar-furnishings  in  solid 
gold  and  silver,  and  gold  embroidery,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  from  Moscow,  in  which  all  parts  ex¬ 
cepting  the  faces  are  executed  in  gold  and  silver  metal;  an 
old  castle,  on  the  rocks  overlooking  the  harbor,  built  of 
logs  riveted  with  copper;  U.  S.  custom-house;  U.  S. 
milit.  station;  Presb.  mission  chapel,  school,  and  hospital; 
several  commercial  buildings;  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 
The  water-supply  is  from  Indian  river.  The  scenery  in 
the  village  and  its  environments  is  rendered  curiously 
attractive  by  the  many  native  domiciles  with  grotesque 
totem-poles  in  front.  Contrary  to  the  popular  impression, 
the  temperature  of  8.,  by  reason  of  its  location  on  the  sea 
near  the  warm  current  from  the  s.  Pacific,  is  comparatively 
mild.  During  1881-88  the  summer  extremes  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  were  79°  and  70°;  winter  15°  and  3°;  mean  win¬ 
ter  temperature  31T° — 36‘8°;  mean  through  vear  43°  45'. 
During  the  year  ending  1903,  June  30,  the  imports  of 
merchandise  into  the  terr.  were  $477,463,  and  the  dom. 
exports  $1,612,128.  Pop.  of  S.  (1890)  2,078,  of  whom  1,- 
188  were  whites,  31  Chinese,  859  Ind. ;  (1890)  1,396. 

SITOPHOBIA,  sl-tofo'bi-a,  or  Sitiophobia,  slt-i-d-fd'- 
bi-a:  repugnance  to  or  refusal  of  food,  ranging  from  mere 
impairment  or  loss  of  appetite,  or  hysterical  antipathy  to 
particular  viands,  to  total  and  prolonged  abstinence,  as  a 
symptom  of  delusion  or  delirium.  In  the  insane,  food  has 
been  consistently  refused  for  years.  During  this  time,  the 
system  was,  of  course  (see  Fasting),  sustained  by  compul¬ 
sory  alimentation.  The  causes  are  usually  local  disease  in 
the  organs  of  digestion,  associating  suffering  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  nourishment;  also,  sometimes  fear  of,  or  desire  for 
death.  According  to  the  mental  state  predominating, 
suicide  may  be  courted;  or  poisoning,  drugging,  or  pollu¬ 
tion  of  aliment  may  be  dreaded;  the  throat  or  bowels  may 
be  imagined  hermetically  sealed;  God  or  Satan  may  have 
imposed  abstinence;  the  body  is  dead,  inanimate,  or  belongs 
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to  another.  These  absurd  delusions  prove  inexpugnable 
to  persuasion,  or  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  require  special 
treatment.  The  determination  may  be  exorcised  by  medi¬ 
cine,  it  may  be  overcome  by  commands,  threats,  bribes;  it 
may  be  evaded  by  giving  eggs,  cocoa-nuts,  milk  from  the 
cow,  and  other  substances,  into  which  the  dreaded  poisons 
or  pollutions  cannot  be  introduced;  or  it  may  be  defeated 
by  placing  food  in  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
pump.  There  have  been  epidemics  of  maniacal  abstinence. 
— Cliipley,  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  1859,  July; 
Browne,  Report  Gricliton  Institution  1854. 

SIT  TA:  see  Nut-hatch 

SITUATED,  a.  sit' u-a-ted,  or  Sit'uate,  a.  -dt  [mid.  L. 
situdtus,  located — from  L.  situs,  situation,  local  position: 
It.  situato,  situated]:  permanently  fixed;  placed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  other  object;  being  in  any  state  or  condition 
with  respect  to  others.  Sit'ua'tion,  n.  -a  shun  [F. — L.] 
position;  location  in  respect  to  something  else;  state  or  con¬ 
dition;  temporary  state;  circumstances;  place  or  office,  as, 
in  a  situation. — Syn.  of  ‘situation’:  site;  station;  post; 
condition;  state;  position;  predicament;  plight;  ease;  seat; 
place;  office;  circumstance;  posture;  attitude;  locality. 

SITUS,  n.  si  tus  [L.  situs,  situation]:  in  hot.,  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  parts  are  disposed,  as  well  as  the  position 
they  occupy. 

SITZ-BATH,  n.  sits-hdth  [Ger  sitz-bad—  from  sitz,  a  seat; 
bad,  a  bath]:  a  sort  of  tub  for  bathing  in  a  sitting  posture; 
hip-bath. 

SIVA,  se'va  [Skr.,  happy,  auspicious]:  in  Hind-u  mythol¬ 
ogy,  the  third  god  of  the  Hindu  Trimurti  (q.v.)  or  triad, 
in  which  he  represents  the  principle  of  destruction. 
The  name  S.,  as  that  of  a  deity,  is 
unknown  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  but  es¬ 
tablished  as  such  in  the  epic  poems,  Pu- 
rdn'as  and  Tantras.  The  worshippers 
of  S.  (see  S'aivas)  assign  to  him  the 
first  place  in  the  Trimurti;  and  to  them 
he  is  not  only  the  chief  deity,  but  the 
deity  which  comprises  in  itself  all 
other  deities.  Thus,  in  the  S'iva  Pu- 
rdn'a  (see  Puran'a),  he  is  addressed  as 
Brahma,  Vishn'u,  Indra,  Varun'a,  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  earth,  fire, 
water,  wiud,  etc.;  but  even  in  the 
Purau'as  relating  to  Vishn'u,  his 
power  is  exalted  in  praise,  and  he  is 
addressed  with  utmost  awe.  The 
symbol  of  S.  is  the  Linga  (q.v.),  emblematic  of  creation, 
which  follows  destruction.  From  each  of  his  numerous 
attributes  or  characteristics  he  derives  a  name  or  epithet. 
He  has  five  heads  (hence  his  name  Panchdnana,  etc.,  the 
five-faced);  three  eyes  (hence  his  name,  Trinetra ,  etc.,  the 
three-eyed),  one  of  which  is  on  his  forehead,  and  indicates 
his  power  of  contemplation;  and  in  the  middle  of  his  fore¬ 
head  he  wears  a  crescent.  His  hair  is  clotted  together, 
and  brought  over  the  head  so  as  to  project  like  a  horn  from 
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the  forehead.  On  his  head  he  carries  the  Ganges;  whose 
course  he  intercepted  by  his  hair,  when  this  river  de¬ 
scended  from  heaven,  so  as  to  enable  the  earth  to  bear  its 
fall  (hence  his  name,  Gangadhara,  etc.,  the  Gauges- 
bearer).  Round  his  neck  he  carries  a  garland  of  human 
skulls;  and  his  throat  is  dark  blue,  from  the  poison 
swallowed  when  it  emerged  from  the  ocean.  In  his  hands 
he  holds  the  trident,  a  club  or  pole,  armed  at  the  upper 
end  with  transverse  pieces,  representing  the  breastbone 
and  ribs  adjoining,  and  surmounted  by  a  skull  and  one  or 
two  human  heads.  His  weapons  are  the  Khinkhira  (not 
described),  a  bow,  thunderbolt,  and  axe.  As  the  destroyer 
of  the  world,  he  is  called  also  Kdla  (Time  or  Death),  and 
represented  as  of  black  color.  One  of  his  represen¬ 
tations  is  also  half-male  and  half-female,  emblematic  of  the 
indissoluble  unity  of  the  creative  principle  (hence  his 
name,  Ardhandris'  a,  the  half-female  lord).  He  resides  on 
the  wonderful  mount  Kailasa,  the  n.  peak  of  the  Himalaya, 
where  he  rules  over  the  n.e.  quarter.  His  principal  wife 
is  Durgd  or  XJmd  (q.v.);  his  sons  are  Ganes'a  and  Kart- 
tikeya  (q.v.)  S.  is  the  patron  of  dancers,  and  is  called 
Nai es’wara  (lord  of  the  dancers).  A  host  of  attendants, 
with  demons  and  other  beings  surrounding  him,  ara 
named  by  the  Puran'as. 

Among  the  principal  achievements  of  this  god  is  his 
conflict  with  the  god  Brahma,  who  was  originally  possessed 
of  live  heads,  but  lost  one  through  exciting  the  anger  of 
S.;  for  the  fifth  head  of  Brahma,  once  disrespectfully  ad* 
dressing  S.,  and  even  challenging  his  power,  S.  imme¬ 
diately  cut  off  the  offending  member  with  the  nail  of  his 
left  thumb.  A  similar  penalty  he  inflicted  on  Daksha,  his 
father-in-law,  who  once  performed  a  great  sacrifice,  but 
neither  invited  his  daughter  Sati  nor  her  husband  S'iva. 
S.,  nevertheless,  appeared  at  the  sacrifice;  but  when  Sati, 
offended  at  the  reception  she  met  with,  threw  herself  into 
the  sacrificial  flames,  S.  cut  off  the  head  of  Daksha;  and 
Daksha  would  have  remained  headless,  had  not  the  gods 
interfered  in  his  favor  with  S.,  who,  out  of  compassion,  re¬ 
placed  his  head  by  that  of  a  ram.  Besides  these  feats,  he 
killed  several  demons — Bum,  Andhaka,  Tripura ;  and  he 
also  reduced  to  ashes  Kama,  the  god  of  love  (see  Kama). 
S.  is  worshipped  especially  under  the  symbol  of  tlieLinga; 
but  there  are  periods  at  which  homage  is  paid  to  him 
under  other  forms  as  described  above.  Hindu  mythology 
knows,  properly  speaking,  no  incarnations  of  S.  like  those 
of  Vishn'u;  in  some  writings,  however,  some  of  his  forms, 
especially  that  called  Bhairava,  and  that  called  Vira- 
bhadra,  are  considered  his  sons  or  incarnations.  S  ,  like 
Vishn'u  (q.v.),  has  a  thousand  names  by  which  he  is  ad¬ 
dressed;  some  derived  from  his  exterior  attributes  have 
been  mentioned  above;  among  the  rest,  the  principal  are 
Is’ a  or  Is’ warn  (lord);  Makes' a  or  Mahes'wara  (great  lord); 
S'ankara  (conferrer  of  happiness),  Budra  (the  terrible),  or 
Mahdrudra  (the  very  terrible);  and  Mahddeva  (the  great 
god).  For  his  worshippers,  see  S'ArYA». 


S1YALIR— SIVATHERIUM. 


SIYALIK,  or  Siwaltk,  n.  si-vdi'lik ,  or  Sewalik,  n.  se- 
vdlik  [from  Siva]:  range  of  Indian  bills,  otherwise  called 
the  Sub-Himalayas,  running  parallel  to  the  main  chain,  and 
generally  consisting  of  two  ranges  separated  by  a  broad 
valley,  the  s.  slope  overlooking  the  Ganges. 

SI  VAN,  n.  si' van:  third  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias¬ 
tical  year,  including  parts  of  May  and  June. 

SIYAS,  or  Si  was,  se-vds  :  city  of  Asiatic  Tuikty,  cap. 
of  the  pashalic  of  S.,  on  the  Kizil  Irmak  (anc.  Haigs),  60 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Tokat;  4,670  ft.  above  the  Black  Sea.  S.  is 
named  from  the  anc.  Sebasteia,  on  whose  site  it  is  built. 
It  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  is  well  built,  has  nu¬ 
merous  old  mosques,  khans,  gardens,  and  excellent  bazaars, 
manufactures  coarse  woolens;  and  has  considerable  transit 
trade.  Pop.  estimated  25,000,  of  whom  about  5,000  are 
Armenians,  the  rest  Turks. 

SI Y ASH',  or  Putrid  Sea:  see  (  rimea. 

SIYATHERIUM,  snv-a-the-ri-um  [ Siva  fq.v.),  Indian 
god;  and  Gr.  therion,  a  wild  beast]:  remarkable  genus  of 
extinct  mammals,  found  in  the  Miocene  strata  of  the  Sewalik 
Hills,  n.  India.  The  species  found  there,  S.  gigantenm , 
had  a  large  skull,  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  an  elephant, 
supported  on  a  neck  little  short  of  that  of  a  giraffe,  but 
much  stronger.  The  face  was  short,  and  the  nasal  bones 


were  prolonged  into  a  pointed 
arch  above  the  external  nos¬ 
trils,  indicating  the  existence  of 
a  trunk  or  proboscis,  an  organ 
unknown  among  the  Ruminan- 
tia  to  which  it  belonged.  Like 
the  existing  4-horned  antelope 
of  India,  it  had  twm  small 
diverging  horns,  rising  from 


*  I]  the  brow  between  the  orbits, 

dW  and  two  large,  probably  pal- 
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bled  a  huge  antelope.  By  some  naturalists,  the  familv 


Sivatherium  (restored). 


Sivatheriidm  has  been  united  with  the  Giraffklm;  by  other* 
with  the  AntilocapridcE  of  N.  America. 


BIYER — SIX  ARTICLES. 

SIVER,  n.  slv'er  [OF.  essuy,  dried:  W.  sych,  dry;  sycltu , 
to  dry:  Gael,  sugh,  moisture:  O.  Ger.  suyveren,  to  cleanse: 
connected  with  Sewer,  which  see]:  in  Scot.,  a  covered 
drain;  a  sewer;  applied  also  to  the  grating  and  trap  on  a 
street-drain,  in  which  case  it  might  be  derived  from  sieve 
[Dan.  sie,  to  percolate,  to  sink  in:  JNorw.  sika,  to  drain  oil 
moisture:  see  SileJ. 

SI'WAH,  or  El-Si' wah:  see  Ammonium. 

SIX,  n.  slks  [L.  sex ;  Gr.  hex;  Goth,  saihs ;  Dut.  zes; 
Dan.  sex ;  Gael,  and  Ir,  se;  Skr.  shash,  six]:  the  next  in 
number  after  five;  as  a  prefix,  having  six.  Sixfold,  a.  six 
times  repeated.  Sixpence,  n.  an  Eng.  silver  coin,  in  value 
six  pennies;  half  a  shilling.  Sixpenny,  a.  worth  sixpence. 
Six-score,  n.  in  number,  120;  six  times  twenty.  Six'teen, 
n.  -ten  [AS.  sixtine,  six  -f-  ten,  sixteen]:  six  and  ten;  the 
number  after  fifteen.  Six'teenth,  a.  - tenth ,  the  ordinal  of 
sixteen:  N.  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts.  Sixth,  a.  slkth,  the 
ordinal  of  six:  X.  the  sixth  part;  one  of  six  equal  parts; 
an  interval  in  music.  Sixth  ly,  ad.  -II,  in  the  sixth  place. 
Sixty,  n.  siks'ti  [AS.  sixtig,  six  X  ten,  sixty]:  six  times 
ten;  the  next  after  fifty-nine.  Six'tieth,  a.  -ti-eth,  the 
ordinal  of  sixty:  N.  one  of  sixty  equal  parts.  Sixth-rate, 
one  of  the  smaller  British  war-vessels.  To  be  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  to  be  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and  dis¬ 
order.  On  this  day  six  months,  terms  used  in  the  motion 
of  a  member  in  the  house  of  commons  to  the  effect  that  a 
bill  be  indefinitely  postponed— since  at  the  date  named 
parliament  will  not  be  sitting. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  Statute  of:  enactment  in  the  Sist 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  passed  1541,  June  7,  and  commonly 
called  the  Bloody  Statute.  Its  object  was  to  compel,  from 
all  the  subjects  of  the  crown,  the  uniform  profession  of 
certain  doctrines,  six  in  number,  carefully  specified  in  the 
act.  These  are  (1),  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  and  Transubstantiation;  (2),  sufficiency  of  communion 
in  one  kind  only;  (3),  unlawfulness  of  the  marriage  of 
priests;  (4),  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity;  (5),  propriety 
of  retaining  private  masses;  (6),  expediency  and  necessity 
of  auricular  confession.  The  penalties  of  this  act  exceeded 
in  severity  almost  every  precedent,  at  least  in  England; 
they  were  severe  especially  against  impugners  of  the  first 
article — all  of  whom,  whether  they  dispute,  write  or  preach 
against  it,  were  to  suffer  death  as  heretics,  with  forfeiture 
of  all  their  goods  to  the  crown,  and  without  being  allowed 
to  abjure  the  error.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  five 
articles,  the  usual  penalty  of' felony  is  attached  to  the 
crime  of  publicly  preadiing  against  them;  private  impug¬ 
ners  are  liable  for  the  first  offense  to  imprisonment  at  the 
king’s  pleasure,  for  the  second  offense  to  death;  and  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  penalties  are  enacted  against 
priests  or  nuns  marrying  or  cohabiting,  and  against  persons 
contemptuously  refusing  to  confess  at  the  prescribed  times, 
or  to  receive  the  sacraments.  The  act  at  first  was  enforced 
with  great  severity,  but  was  somewhat  mitigated  1544,  and 
was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth* 


SIX  NATIONS— SIXTUS  IV. 

SIX  NATIONS:  confederation  of  aboriginal  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  central  and  w.  New  York;  known  alsoaB 
Iroquois.  The  confederation  comprised  at  first  5  nations: 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas:  the 
Tuscaroras  were  admitted  1713.  The  confederation  ex¬ 
isted  at  least  as  early  as  1609,  when  a  force  of  Iroquois  suf¬ 
fered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Champlain  and  his  Huron 
allies.  They  made  frequent  expeditions  into  Canada  1621- 
55,  and  almost  obliterated  their  ancient  enemies  the 
Hurons.  After  the  English  occupation  of  New  York,  the 
S.  N.  were  the  allies  of  the  English  in  warring  against  the 
Illinois,  Miamis,  and  Ottawas;  in  the  war  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  they  were  still  on  the  side  of  Britain:  the  Wyoming 
massacre  was  the  work  of  these  savage  allies.  There  was 
retaliation  1779,  when  Gen.  Sullivan  laid  waste  their  w. 
aautons.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  Iroquois  migrated 
in  great  numbers  to  Canada  where  reservations  were  as¬ 
signed  them.  There  are  (1902)  on  reserva.  in  the  state 
of  N.  Y.  5,318  Indians  belonging  to  the  S.  N.,  and  in 
Canada  more  than  7,000. — The  federal  polity  of  the 
S.  N.  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  were  agriculturists.  Each  of  the  nations  was 
divided  into  tribes,  each  tribe  governed  by  a  ‘  sachem  ’ 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  tribe.  A  head  sachem, 
chosen  by  the  tribes,  with  a  council  of  seniors,  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  federation.  Neither  the  pres,  nor  the 
council  received  any  payor  remuneration:  the  honor  of 
serving  their  people  in  the  highest  post  was  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  recompense.  Among  the  great  captains  and  great 
councillors  of  the  S.  N.  were  Garakonthie,  Dekanisora, 
Tawerahe,  Hendrick,  Cornplanter,  Farmer’s  Brother, 
Brant,  Red  Jacket,  Ganeodiyo  (prophet  and  reformer). 
For  history  of  the  S.  N.,  see  Cusick’s  (a  Tuscarora) 
Hist,  of  the  S.  N.;  Morgan’s  League  of  the  Iroquois — . 
Also,  see  Indians,  American:  Indian  Territory. 

SIX-PR1N C1FLE  BAPTISTS:  see  Baptists,  Six- 
principle. 

SIXTEENMO,  n.  siks-ten’md,  or  Sexto  decimo,  n. 
seks'to-desi-md  [L.  sextus-decimus,  the  sixteenth — from  sex- 
tus,  the  sixth;  decimus,  the  tenth]:  among  'printers,  a  sheet 
folded  into  sixteen  leaves,  or  thirty-two  pages,  usually 
abbreviated  into  16mo. 

SIXTUS  IV.,  siks'tus  (Francesco  della  Rovere), 
Pope  of  Rome:  1414,  July  21 — 1484,  Aug.  13  (pope  1471- 
84);  b.  near  Savona,  Italy;  of  humble  family.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  which  capacity  he 
obtained  high  reputation  throughout  Italy  as  a  preacher. 
On  the  death  of  Paul  II.  1471,  Rovere  was  elected  to  the 
Roman  see.  The  domestic  government  of  S.  has  been 
strongly  condemned.  His  inordinate  partiality  to  his  rela¬ 
tives  exhausted  the  papal  treasury,  and  led  to  many  ques¬ 
tionable  exactions,  and  to  gross  abuses  in  the  dispensation 
of  church  patronage.  His  excessive  facility,  too.  in  dis¬ 
pensing  favors,  led  to  his  frequently  conferring  the  same 
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beniflce  on  more  than  one  individual.  But  the  worst  im¬ 
putation  on  the  memory  of  his  pontificate  arises  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  political  affairs  of  Florence,  especially  with 
the  couspiracy  against  the  Medici  family,  known  as  the 
Pazzi  conspiracy.  In  the  last  act  of  this  nefarious  plot, 
the  murder  of  Giuliano  in  the  church  at  Florence,  S.’s 
nephew,  the  prodigal  Cardinal  Riario  was  present;  and 
when,  after  its  failure,  the  leaders,  including  the  Abp.  of 
Pisa,  were  put  to  death,  S.  excommunicated  the  Duke 
Lorenzo  and  all  the  magistrates  of  Pisa.  Although  this 
censure  was  passed  professedly  for  the  violation  of  the  im¬ 
munities  of  the  church  in  putting  an  ecclesiastic  to  death, 
yet  it  has  drawn  on  S.  the  suspicion  of  complicity,  or  at 
least  of  connivance  after  the  fact;  and  has  led  to  much 
controversy  among  historians.  The  necessities  of  defense 
against  the  Turkish  invasion  embarrassed  still  further  the 
finances  of  the  pope,  and  even  Rom.  Oath,  historians  de¬ 
plore  the  lengths  to  which  ecclesiastical  exactions  and  the 
eimoniacal  distribution  of  benefices  were  carried  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  Sixtus.  In  many  respects,  nevertheless,  his 
administration  v7as  liberal  and  public  spirited.  Though 
not  guarding  the  public  treasure  from  plunder  by  his  rela¬ 
tives,  he  was  without  avarice  in  his  own  behalf.  He  did 
much  to  foster  learning  and  to  encourage  art,  rewarding 
scholars  and  painters;  he  gained  the  name  of  second 
founder  of  the  Vatican  library;  and  he  contributed  notably 
to  the  improvement  and  decoration  of  the  city,  establish¬ 
ing  hospitals,  building  and  endowing  churches,  construct¬ 
ing  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and  the  Sixtine  bridge.  In  1482  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Venetians  against  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  led  to  a  general  Italian  war,  and 
ended  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Venetian  alliance;  thus  caus¬ 
ing  ‘  the  scandal  to  be  witnessed  of  the  secular  princes  and 
cities  of  Italy  agreeing  to  a  peace  which  the  Father  of 
Christendom  did  his  best  to  thwart.’  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  mortification  at  the  result. 

SIX  TUS  V.  (Felice  Peretti),  Pope  of  Rome:  1521, 
Dec.  13—1590,  Aug.  27  (pope  1585-90);*  b.  near  Montalto, 
Fermo,  Italy;  of  parents  so  poor  that  the  legend  is  that  his 
boyhood  was  spent  in  the  occupation  of  a  swineherd.  A 
conventual  Franciscan  father  procured  the  boy’s  admission 
into  the  order.  He  was  ordained  priest  1545,  and  became 
prof,  of  theology  at  Rimini  and  at  Siena.  His  reputation 
as  preacher  led  to  Ms  being  transferred  to  Rome,  wdiere  he 
rose  to  its  first  dignities:  he  became  inquisitor-gen.  at 
Venice,  and  theologian  at  the  council  of  Trent.  He  acom- 
panied  Cardinal  Buoncompagno  as  theologian  in  his  lega- 
tive  mission  to  Spain  (1565);  and  on  the  accession  of  Pius 
V.  to  the  pontificate,  was  made  Cardinal  Montalto  (1570). 
On  the  accession  of  his  former  patron,  Buoncompagno,  as 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  Cardinal  Montalto  might  have  exer¬ 
cised  the  highest  influence;  but  he  went  into  retirement, 
and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  almost  into  the  decrepi¬ 
tude  of  age  and  infirmity.  This  appearance  was  after¬ 
wards  ascribed  by  his  enemies  to  design  and  as  concealing 
his  ambitious  views,  and  there  is  a  well-kuowu  though 
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apocryphal  story  of  liis  having,  when  elected  pope  on  the 
death  of  Gregory,  flung  aside  his  crutch,  and  revealed  him¬ 
self  to  the  astonished  and  disappointed  cardinals  in  the  full 
vigor  of  body,  mind,  and  will.  His  pontificate  certainly 
was  most  active  and  energetic,  and  was  marked  by  vigorous 
measures  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  His  first  care  was  to  re¬ 
press  the  prevailing  license  and  disorder  of  the  city  of 
Koine  and  of  the  papal  states  generally,  by  exterminating 
the  bands  of  outlaws  by  which  both  were  infested.  His 
administration  in  the  repression  of  immorality  was  stern 
and  even  terrible;  but  the  evil  was  one  which  demanded 
even  seemingly  cruel  remedies.  He  reformed  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law,  and  the  disposal  of  public  patronage; 
he  entered  upon  numerous  and  most  comprehensive  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  moral  and  material  improvement  of  Rome. 
Many  of  his  great  works  are  still  recognizable  at  Rome 
under  his  name;  among  which  are  the  library  buildings  of 
the  Vatican,  aud  the  supply  of  Rome  with  water.  A 
characteristic  of  his  administration,  too,  was  its  disinterest¬ 
edness:  he  steadfastly  refused  to  use  his  position  for  ad¬ 
vancing  any  of  his  relatives,  or  to  bestow  on  them  property 
or  money  derived  from  the  public;  and  he  secured  within 
the  first  years  of  his  short  pontificate  a  surplus  of  more 
than  5, 000, 000  of  crowns  in  the  exchequer  previously  empty; 
this  end  was  gained,  however,  in  part  by  sale  of  offices  and 
by  an  excessive  taxation,  aud  with  the  result  of  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  community.  In  foreign  policy,  his  great 
aim  was,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  words,  to  advance  the 
Rom.  Oath.  Church  in  every  portion  of  Christendom, 
against  the  Huguenots  in  France,  against  the  Lutherans  in 
Germany,  and  against  Queen  Elizabeth  in  England.  At 
the  same  time,  he  entertaiued  deep  jealousy  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  designs  of  Spain;  and  he  resisted  the  excessive¬ 
ly  rigorous  measures  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  as  organ¬ 
ized  under  Philip  II.  His  church  administration  was 
equally  vigorous  and  energetic.  He  fixed  the  number  of 
the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  at  70;  and  it  was  unde? 
him  that  the  present  organization  of  separate  congrega¬ 
tions  of  cardinals  for  the  several  departments  received 
some  of  its  most  important  developments.  S.  published  a 
new  ed.  of  the  Septuagiut,  and  -an  ed.  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  become  famous  from  the  multiplicity  of  its  er¬ 
rors,  subsequently  corrected  in  the  edition  of  Clement  VIII. 

On  the  whole  S.  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
the  modern  pontificate — an  austere  hut  just  magistrate — 
with  genius  of  high  order,  usually  practical,  though  at 
times  visionary;  and  acting  with  little  regard  for,  and  in¬ 
deed  little  need  of,  advice  from  others.  The  assertion  that 
he  died  by  poison  has  not  sufficient  evidence. — Many  of 
the  popular  stories  regarding  S.  are  derived  from  Gregorio 
Lete’s  Vita  di  Sisto  V.  (2  vols.  Lausanne  1669)  a  work  of  no 
authority.  See  also  Tempesti,  Storia  della  Vita  e  Oesti  de 
Sisto  V.  (2  vols,  Rome  1754);  Lorentz,  Sixtus  V.  und  seine 
Zeit  (Mainz  1852);  Ranke,  Fiirste  und  Volker  von  Suck 
Europa,  and  Von  Hiibner,  Sixtus  V.  (1874). 
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SIZAR— SKAGER-RACK. 

SIZAR,  sl'zer,  or  Sizer  [see  Size  1]:  name  given  to  an 
order  of  students  at  Cambridge  Univ.,  and  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  who  receive  free  commons  and  free  tuition. 
Duties  somewhat  menial  were  originally  required  of  the  si¬ 
zars,  but  these  have  long  since  gone  into  disuse.  Sizars 
are  not  on  the  foundation,  and  therefore  so  long  as  they 
remain  such  are  not  eligible  for  fellowships;  but  they  may 
at  any  time  become  pensioners,  and  generally  sit  for  schol¬ 
arships  immediately  before  taking  their  first  degree.  If 
successful,  they  are  on  the  foundation,  and  may  become 
candidates  for  fellowships  when  they  have  taken  their  de¬ 
gree. — At  Oxford  there  is  a  similar  order  of  students,  de¬ 
nominated  Servitors. 

SIZE,  n.  8lz  [contr.  of  OE.  assize,  a  statute  regulating 
he  measure  and  price  of  commodities  (see  Assize)]:  lit¬ 
erally,  a  settled  portion  of  bread;  hence,  extent  of  bulk; 
comparative  magnitude;  largeness.  Size,  or  Si  zing,  n.  at 
Cambi'idge  University,  food  and  drink  from  the  buttery  in 
addition  to  the  regular  commons:  V.  to  arrange  according 
to  bulk  or  size;  to  have  extra  food  from  the  buttery.  Si  ¬ 
zing,  imp.  Sized,  pp.  sizd:  Adj.  having  a  particular 
magnitude,  as  lar ge-sized,  common -sized.  Sizable,  a.  sV - 
zd-bl,  of  large  bulk;  of  suitable  size.  Si'zar,  n.  -zer  [OE. 
assize,  corrupted  into  size,  settlement  or  arrangement,  hence 
the  ordinance  for  regulating  the  sale  of  bread  or  of  fuel,  an 
allowance]:  student  at  a  univ.  who  usually  receives  food 
and  tuition  free,  and  who  formerly  waited  on  the  high  table 
at  meals  (see  Sizar).  Si'zarship,  n.  -ship,  condition  of  a 
sizar. — Syn.  of  ‘size,  n.’:  bulk;  magnitude;  greatness; 
dimension;  bigness;  largeness. 

SIZE,  n.  siz  [It.  assisa,  size — from  assidere,  to  situate — 
from  L.  assidere,  to  sit  near:  Sp.  sisa,  a  kind  of  glue  that 
painters  use]:  weak  soft  glue  used  by  painters;  gluey  var¬ 
nish  us^d  by  gilders,  paper-makers,  and  artists  (see  Glue: 
Gelatine):  V.  to  cover  with  size,  or  prepare  with  it.  Si¬ 
zing,  imp. :  N.  a  kind  of  glue  used  in  manufactures,  arts, 
etc.  Sized,  pp.  sizd.  Si'ziness,  n.  -zi-nes,  the  quality  of 
being  gluey  or  viscous.  Si'zy,  a.  ~zi,  thick  and  viscous; 
glutinous. 

SIZEL,  n.  si'zel  [a  corruption  of  Scissel,  which  see]:  in 
coining,  the  residue  of  bars  of  silver  after  pieces  are  cut  out 
for  coins. 

SIZZLE,  v.  siz’l  [a  frequent,  of  sm] :  to  dry  or  shrivel  up 
with  a  hissing  noise  by  the  action  of  fire:  N.  a  hissing 
noise. 

SK ADDON,  n.  skdd’on  [etym.  doubt.]:  embryo  of  a  bee. 

SKAGEN,  ska'ghen,  Cape;  or  The  Skaw:  most  north¬ 
erly  point  of  Jutland,  Denmark.  On  it  is  a  light-house  of 
stone,  67  ft.  high,  lat.  57°  43'  8"  n.,  long.  10°  36'  5"  e.;  and 
near  it  is  a  small  town  (pop.  1,400). 

SKAGER-RACK,  ska! gher-rak  [‘Crooked  Strait  of  Ska- 
gen;  ’  rack  is  prob.  from  same  root  as  AS.  raca,  Ger.  rach- 
en,  iroat;  thus  equivalent  to  Celtic  Kyle  (in  Kyles  of 
Bute).  L.  gula ,  English  gully — is  the  Race  of  Alderney 
allied  to  Rack?]:  arm  of  the  North  Sea  (q.v.)  between  Deu- 
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wvark  and  Norway,  and  communicating  with  tlie  Cattegat; 
about  150  m.  long  fromw.s.w  toe.n.e.,  and  80  m.  broad! 
The  depth  is  much  greater  on  the  Norwegian  (about  200 
fathoms)  than  on  the  Danish  coast — being  on  the  latter  30 
to  40  fathoms,  increasing  toward  the  centre  to  about  60. 
When  tree  from  violent  storms — to  which  it  is  subject 
—the  current  runs  e.  on  the  side  next  Denmark,  and  w.  on 
the  side  next  Norway,  the  harbors  all  being  on  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  coast. 

SKAINSMATE,  n.  skdnz'mdt  [Scot,  skean ;  Ir.  and 
Gael,  sgian,  a  knife]:  in  OE. ,  a  dagger-companion;  a  fel¬ 
low  cut-throat;  a  messmate  or  a  companion  in  a  disrepu¬ 
table  sense. 

SKALD — SKALDIC:  see  Scald  2. 

SKALITZ,  ska'lits,  or  Szakolcza,  sak-oltsa:  town  in 
n.w.  Hungary,  near  the  borders  of  Moravia,  47  m.n.  of 
Presburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  March.  It  is  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  surrounded  by  walls;  has  several 
Prot.  and  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
town-hall,  etc.,  besides  large  manufactures  of  cloth. 
Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity,  and  hemp  is  large¬ 
ly  grown.  Pop.  (1880)  5,715. 

SKATE,  n.  skat  [Dut.  schaatsen,  skates:  Dan.  skdite; 
Sw.  skid,  a  skate]:  frame  of  wood  metal,  etc.,  shaped  for 
fitting  on  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  and  furnished  on  its 
under  side  with  a  keel  or  ridge  of  steel  (often  called  the 
blade),  used  for  gliding  rapidly  on  the  surface  of  ice:  Y.  to 
move  on  ice  by  means  of  skates.  Ska  ting,  imp.:  N.  the 
act  or  art  of  gliding  or  moving  on  ice  by  means  of  skates 
(see  below).  Ska  ted,  pp.  Ska'ter,  n.  -ter,  one  who 
skates.  Roller-skate,  skate  with  small  parallel  wheels 
at  toe  and  heel,  so  hung  that  the  wheel -axles  can  move  out 
of  parallel  according  to  the  skater’s  motion — i.e.,  the  wheels 
set  squarely  on  the  surface  whether  the  skater  be  upright  or 
canted:  these  skates  are  for  use  on  floors  of  wood  or 
asphalt;  and  were  invented  by  James  L.  Plimpton,  of  New 
York,  1869.  Tne  exertion  in  their  use  is  much  greater  than 
in  ordinary  skating.  Many  large  inclosed  rinks  were  built 
for  this  exercise  a  few  years  ago,  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

SKATE,  n.  skat  [L.  squdtus  or  squatina,  a  species  of 
shark:  Icel.  skata,  a  skate,  from  its  pointed  tail:  Norw„ 
skata,  to  run  to  a  point:  Ir.  and  Gael,  sgat,  a  skate]:  pop¬ 
ular  name  of  several  species  of  Ray  (q.v.). — The  Common 
S.  ( Raid  batis),  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Blue  8.  or  Gray 
S.,  and  in  s.  England  as  the  Tinker ,  is  plentiful  on 
most  parts  of  the  Brit,  coasts;  the  breadth  of  the  body  is 
to  its  length  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  three;  the 
snout  sharp;  a  short  hard  tubercle  in  front  of  each  eye, 
and  another  on  the  inner  side  of  each;  a  single  row  of 
spines  commencing  on  the  dorsal  ridge  near  the  origin  of 
the  ventral  fins,  and  reaching  along  the  tail;  upper  parts 
grayish  brown,  belly  dusky  white  with  darker  lines.  It 
attains  a  large  size,  having  been  known  to  weigh  200  lbs. 
--The  Long  nosed  S.  (B.  rostrata  or  mvemnata)  is  re- 
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markable  for  elongation  and  sharpness  of  the  snout.  The 
upper  surface  is  of  light-lead  color,  the  lower  grayish  white. 
The  tail  has  a  row  of  crooked  spines:  this  species  attains  a 
large  size. — The  Sharp-nosed  S.  (B.  oxyrliynckus)  also  has 
a  very  sharp  snout,  but  less  elongated  :  it  is  thicker  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  other  dimensions  than  any  of  the  other  Brit, 
species,  and  attains  a  very  great  weight. — The  Flapper  S. 
(H.  intermedia)  is  very  thin  and  broad;  the  upper  surface  is 
dark  olive-green  with  numerous  white  spots. — Skates  are 
very  voracious.  They  are  often  caught  by  lines  and  by 
trawl-nets;  and  are  esteemed  for  food  in  most  countries, 
yet  on  some  parts  of  the  Brit,  coast  they  were  until  recent¬ 
ly  rejected  as  worthless.— For  the  N.  Amer.  species  of  S., 
see  Ray. 

SKATING:  gliding,  or  moving  rapidly,  on  ice,  or  other 
smooth  surface.  Skating  had  its  origin  probably  in  the 
far  n.  of  Europe:  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  etc.,  it 
is  a  usual  mode  of  winter  travel:  in  other  countries  it  is 
generally  rather  a  means  of  amusement  and  physical  exer¬ 
cise.  The  great  depth  of  snow  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America  limits  the  opportunity  for  skating:  there  the 
Snow-shoe  (q.v.)  affords  the  surest  means  of  locomotion 
in  winter.  As  a  pastime,  skating  is  practiced  in  all  civil¬ 
ized  countries  wherever  the  climate  presents  favorable  con¬ 
ditions:  and  by  the  use  of  roller-skates  (see  Skate)  the 
exercise  may  be  had  without  regard  to  season  or  climate. 
Originally  certain  bones  of  large  animals  were  fashioned 
into  skates:  wood  also  was  early  used.  The  first  improve¬ 
ment  on  wooden  skates  was  the  addition  of  a  runner  or  keel 
of  iron  or  steel.  There  are  in  modern  skating  two  distinct 
styles,  which  require  different  kinds  of  skates  and  differ¬ 
ent  extents  and  qualities  of  ice:  these  are  the  ‘running’ 
style,  and  the  ‘figure  skating’  style.  In  running,  the  one 
aim  is  speed.  In  the  running  skate  the  heel  is  at  right  an¬ 
gles  with  the  ice;  the  prow  projects  4  in.,  rising  at  a  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  angle.  Each  foot  is  raised  alternately  and 
set  down  on  the  inside  edge:  immediately  it  takes  a  for¬ 
ward  motion,  which  is  increased  by  the  push  of  the  other 
foot.  The  fastest  times  on  record  are  as  follows:  200  yds. 
19f  sec.;  880  yds  1  min.  24f  sec.;  1  mile  8  min.  28|  sec.; 

miles  4  min.  46  sec.;  3  miles  9  min.  17  sec.;  10  miles  47 
^iiu.  45  sec.;  20  miles  1  hour  8  min.  15  sec.;  50  miles  4 
flours  13 min.  36  sec.;  100  miles  11  hours  37  min.  45  sec.; 
400  miles  138  hours  35  min. — In  skates  for  ‘  figure  skating  ’ 
the  blade  projects  but  a  very  little  beyond  the  foot,  and  it 
is  rounded  both  at  toe  and  heel.  Figure  skating  is  prac¬ 
ticed  frequently  in  ‘rinks’  in  which  shallow  artificial 
ponds  are  frozen  overnight  and  protected  from  snow  by 
a  roof.  Figure  skating  consists — besides  the  graceful  and 
stately  ‘  roll  ’ — in  cutting  arcs,  circles,  figures,  letters, 
serpentines,  and  spirals,  either  forward  or  backward,  slow¬ 
ly  or  rapidly,  on  one  or  both  feet,  singly  or  in  combination. 
In  this  style  of  skating,  the  outer  edge  of  the  keel  or  blade 
ismuch  in  use.  The  standard  figures  are  the  ‘  8  ’,  ‘  grape¬ 
vine,’  ‘on  to  Richmond,’  ‘double  shamrock,’  different- 
‘stars,’  etc. 
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SKEAN,  n.  sken  [Gael,  sgian ,  a  knife]:  in  Scot.,  a  dirk 
or  dagger;  a  knife. .  Skean-dhu,  n.  ske'dn-dd  [Gael,  sgian - 
dubh,  a  black  knife,  a  dagger — from  Sgian,  ske-dn' ,  a 
knife;  dubh,  black]:  in  Scot.,  a  short  dagger;  a  dirk;  a 
knife  which  serves  either  for  stabbing  or  carving. 

SKEAT,  sket,  Walter  Wili  ,iam:  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  author:  b.  London,  England, 
1835,  Nov.  21.  He  graduated  from  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1858;  two  years  later  became  a  fellow  of  this  col¬ 
lege  and  was  appointed  curate  of  East  Dereham;  became 
curate  of  Godaiming  1802;  lecturer  at  Christ’s  College 
1864;  prof,  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  1878;  and  was 
again  elected  fellow  of  Christ’s  College  1883  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Eng.  etymology  and  early  English 
literature  and  has  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Soe.  a 
number  of  works,  including  Piers  the  Plowman's  Crede  and 
The  Lay  of  Ilavelok  the  Dane.  He  completed  an  ed.  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  its 
projector,  J.  M.  Kemble;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Eng.  Dialect  Soc.,  for  which  he  has  edited  several  books; 
has  also  edited  the  King's  Quair  for  the  Scottish  Text  Soc., 
various  works  for  the  Oxford  Press,  and  a  five-volume  ed. 
of  the  works  of  Chaucer,  which  he  prepared  1890-1  for 
the  Clarendon  Press.  His  most  important  work  is  an  Ety¬ 
mological  English  Dictionary,  which  ranks  among  author¬ 
ities  in  its  specialty. 

SKEDADDLE,  v.  ske-ddd'l  [probably  connected  with 
Dut.  schudden ,  to  shake,  to  jolt:  OE.  scuddle,  to  run  away 
all  of  a  sudden]:  an  Americanism — to  act  the  coward  in 
running  away  from  the  pest  of  danger  or  duty;  to  betake 
one’s  self  to  flight  in  a  hasty  or  secret  manner;  to  flee. 
Skedad  dling,  imp.  -ling.  Skedad'dled,  pp.  -ddd'ld. 

SKEET,  n.  skit  [comp.  Ger.  schutten ,  to  send  forth,  to 
pour]:  in  ships,  a  scoop  with  a  long  handle,  used  to  wet  the 
decks  and  sides  of  a  ship  to  keep  them  cool  and  prevent  the 
splitting  of  the  wood  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

SKEG,  n.  skeg  [Icel.  skegg,  a  beard,  the  beak  or  cut-water 
of  a  ship]:  in  naut.,  a  knee  which  unites  and  braces  the 
stern-post  and  keel  of  a  boat:  a  kind  of  oats.  Skeg-shore, 
n.  in  ship-build.,  one  of  several  pieces  of  plnnk  put  up  end¬ 
ways  under  the  skeg  of  a  heavy  ship,  to  steady  her  after¬ 
part  a  little  at  the  moment  of  launching. 

SKEIN,  n.  skdn  [OF.  escaigne;  Ir.  sgainne,  a  skein  of 
thread:  Gael,  sgeinnidh,  flax  or  hemp,  thread]:  a  quantity 
of  thread  or  silk  yarn  coiled  together  after  being  taken  off 
the  reel — the  skein  containing  80  threads,  each  54  inches 
long. 


SKELETON. 

SKELETON,  n.  skel' e-ton  [Gr.  skeleton,  a  dried  body,  a 
mummy — from  skello,  I  make  dry:  F.  squelette ]:  the  bones 
of  any  animal  dried  and  retained  in  their  natural  positions; 
the  bones  of  an  animal  separate  from  its  flesh  (see  below):, 
outline  or  framework  of  anything;  the  heads  or  outline  of  a 
sermon  or  literary  work:  a  person  much  emaciated:  Adj. 
consisting  of  mere  framework;  containing  mere  outlines  or 
heads.  Skel  etonize,  v.  -ton-iz,  to  reduce  to  the  state  of 
a  skeleton.  Skel'etonizing,  imp.  Skel  etonized,  pp. 
-Izd.  Skeletology,  n.  skel-e-tol' o-ji,  in  med.,  branch  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  skeleton.  Skeleton-key,  a 
thin  light  key  with  nearly  the  whole  centre  parts  filed 
away.  Skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  any  unpleasant  per¬ 
sonal  or  family  secret. 

SKEL'ETON:  term  denoting,  in  its  largest  sense,'  a  morG 
or  less  firm  and  complete  external  protection  to  a  living 
body,  also  a  more  or  less  firm  and  complete  internal  sup¬ 
port  to  such  body  ’  (St.  George  Mivart).  External  protec¬ 
tion  is  afforded  by  the  Exoskeleton ,  internal  support  by  the 
Endoskeleton.  In  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  S.,  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  corals,  is  tegumentary  or  dermal, 
forming  the  outer  hard  and  protective  covering,  as  in  the 
Echinodermaia,  Mollusca,  and  Crustacea ;  and,  like  the  epi¬ 
dermis  and  its  appendages,  is  non-vascular,  and  can  be  in¬ 
creased  only  by  additions  to  its  edges.  This  hard  insen¬ 
sible  covering  serves  to  protect  the  animal  from  hurtful 
external  influences,  and  to  afford  fixed  points  of  attachment 
to  the  muscles  wdiich  move  the  body  and  limbs;  the 
muscles,  however,  always  lying  interior  to  the  S.,  and  not 
clothing  it,  as  we  see  in  the  Yertebrata.  We  scarcely  ever 
observe,  among  the  Invertebrata,  that  the  S.  bears  any  defi¬ 
nite  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  which  is  merely  pro¬ 
tected  by  it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  soft  tissues. 
Moreover,  in  none  of  these  animals  are  the  hard  parts  com¬ 
posed  of  true  bone.  The  S.  as  it  exists  in  vertebrated  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  considered  here. 

The  external  skeleton  or  Exoskeleton  is  formed  from  the 
two  layers  of  the  integument — the  epidermis,  a  superficial, 
non-vascular  substance,  composed  of  cells  constantly 
growing  and  multiplying  in  the  deeper,  and  being  thrown 
off  in  the  superficial,  layers;  and  the  dermis  or  true  skin, 
composed  of  more  or  less  completely  formed  connective 
tissue:  an  exoskeleton  may  be  formed  by  the  hardening  of 
either  of  these  layers,  The  development  of  each  is  de¬ 
scribed  substantially  as  follows  by  Prof.  Huxley: 

The  Epidermal  Exoskeleton  results  from  conversion  into 
horny  matter  (cornificatiou)  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the 
epidermis.  The  horny  plates  thus  formed  are  molded 
upon,  and  follow  the  configuration  of  the  dermis,  with 
its  processes.  When  the  latter  are  overlapping  folds,  the 
horny  epidermic  investment  is  called  a  scale.  When  the 
dermic  process  is  papilliform  and  sunk  in  a  pit  of  the 
dermis,  the  conical  cap  of  modified  epidermis  which  coats 
it  is  either  a  hair  or  a  feather:  to  become  a  hair,  the  horny 
cone  simply  elongates  by  continual  addition  of  new  cells 
to  its  base;  but  in  a  feather  the  horny  cone,  which  also 
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elongates  by  addition  to  its  base,  splits  up  for  a  greater  or 
less  distance  along  the  middle  line  of  its  under  surface, 
and  then  spreads  out  into  a  flat  vane,  subdivided  into  barbs, 
barbules,  etc.  The  epidermis  remains  soft  and  delicate  in 
fishes  and  Amphibia.  In  Reptilia  it  sometimes  takes  the 
•  form  of  plates,  which  attain  great  size  in  many  Chelonia 
(tortoises  and  turtles);  sometimes  that  of  overlapping  scales 
in  snakes  and  many  lizards;  but  sometimes  it  remains  soft, 
as  in  chameleons  and  many  Chelonia.  Epidermic  plates  in 
the  form  of  nails  appear  on  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
limbs.  All  Axes  possess  feathers;  and  in  them,  as  in  some 
Reptilia,  the  beak  is  partly  or  totally  ensheathed  in  horn. 
Oornified  epidermal  tubercles  or  plates  are  developed  on 
the  tarsi  and  toes,  the  terminal  phalanges  of  which  have 
nails;  and  some  birds  have  spurs,  ensheathed  in  horn,  on 
the  legs  or  on  the  wings.  In  Mammalia  the  horny  exo¬ 
skeleton  may  assume  all  the  forms  above  mentioned,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  feathers.  In  some  Cetacea  it  is  almost  absent, 
being  reduced  to  a  few  hairs,  present  only  in  the  fetal 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pangolin  ( Manis )  is  almost 
completely  covered  with  scales,  the  armadillos  with  plates, 
and  most  terrestrial  mammals  with  a  thick  coat  of  hair. 
The  grater  part  of  the  mass  of  the  horns  in  oxen,  sheep, 
and  antelopes  is  due  to  the  epidermic  sheath  that  covers  the 
bony  core.  Where  the  horny  epidermis  becomes  very  thick, 
as  in  the  hoof  of  the  horse  and  in  the  horn  of  the  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  numerous  long  papillae  of  the  dermis  extend  into  it. 
These  papillae,  however,  are  comparable  to  the  ridges  of 
the  bed  of  the  nail,  not  to  the  papillae  of  the  hairs. 

The  Dermal  Exoskeleton  arises  from  the  hardening  of  the 
dermis;  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  deposit  of  bone- 
earth  in  more  or  loss  completely  formed  connective  tissue, 
though  the  resulting  hard  tissue  has  by  no  means  always 
the  structure  of  bone.  It  may  happen  that  cartilage  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  dermis,  and,  either  in  its  primary  state  or 
ossified,  gives  place  to  exoskeletal  parts.  No  dermal  exo¬ 
skeleton  (exceot  that  of  the  fin-rays)  exists  in  the  lowest 
fishes,  Amphioxus  and  the  Marsipobranchii.  In  most  Tele- 
ostei  the  integument  is  raised  up  into  overlapping  folds,  and 
in  these  calcification  takes  place  in  laminse,  of  which  the 
oldest  is  the  most  superficial  and  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  epidermis.  As  a  general  rule,  the  calcified  tissue  of 
the  ‘  scale  *  thus  formed  does  not  possess  in  the  Teleostei  the 
Structure  of  true  bone.  But  in  other  fishes  the  dermal 
calcification  may  consist  of  true  bone  (as  in  the  sturgeon); 
or,  as  in  the  rays  and  sharks,  may  take  on  the  structure  of 
teeth,  and  consist  of  a  matter  comparable  to  dentine. — A 
form  of  dermal  exoskeleton  characteristic  of  fishes  is  seen 
in  the  fin-rays.  These  are  developed  in  the  integument 
either  of  the  median  line  of  the  body  or  in  that  of  the  limbs. 
In  the  former  case  they  usually  enter  into,  or  support,  folds 
of  the  integument  usually  termed  dorsal,  caudal,  or  anal 
fins.  Ordinary  fin-rays  are  composed  of  a  horn-like  or 
more  or  less  calcified  substance.  The  Amphibia  generally 
are  devoid  of  dermal  exoskeleton,  but  some  of  them 
( Ccecilice )  have  scales  like  those  of  fishes.  The  Ophidia 
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have  no  dermal  exoskeleton.  Many  lizards  have  bony  der¬ 
mal  plates  in  size  and  form  corresponding  to  the  epidermal 
scales.  All  Crocodilia  have  bony  plates  in  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  body  and  tail;  in  some  they  are  developed  in  the 
ventral  region.  In  the  Mammalia  the  development  of  a 
dermal  exoskeleton  is  very  rare,  occurring  only  in  the 
loricated  Edentata. 

The  Endoskeleton  consists  of  connective  tissue,  to  which 
cartilage  and  bone  may  be  added  in  various  proportions; 
together  with  the  tissue  of  the  notochord,  which  cannot  be 
classed  under  either  of  these  heads.  The  endoskeleton  is 
distinguishable  into  two  independent  portions — the  one 
axial,  or  belonging  to  the  head  and  trunk;  tbe  other  appen¬ 
dicular,  to  the  limbs.  The  axial  endoskeleton  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  two  systems  of  skeletal  parts,  the  spinal  system  and 
the  cranial  system.  For  the  development  of  the  cranial  sys¬ 
tem,  see  Skull.  The  development  of  the  spinal  system  in 
the  higher  Vertebrata  is  as  follows:  The  first  essential  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  the  skull  and  the  vertebral  column  is 
effected  in  the  appearance  of  the  protovertebrce.  At  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  commencing  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cervi¬ 
cal  region,  and  gradually  extending  backward,  the  indif¬ 
ferent  tissue  on  each  side  of  tbe  notochord  undergoes  a  his¬ 
tological  change,  and  gives  rise  to  more  opaque,  quad¬ 
rate  masses,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  notochord:  each  pair 
of  those  gradually  unite  above  and  below  that  structure, 
and  send  arched  prolongations  into  the  walls  of  the  spinal 
canal,  so  as  to  constitute  a  protovertebra.  The  protoverte¬ 
brae  consist  at  first  of  mere  indifferent  tissue;  and  it  is  by 
a  process  of  histological  differentiation  within  the  proto- 
vertebral  masses  that  from  its  deeper  parts  one  of  tbe 
spinal  ganglia  and  a  cartilaginous  vertebral  centrum,  and 
from  its  superficial  layer  a  segment  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  are 
produced.  Cbondrification  (process  of  turning  into  carti¬ 
lage)  extends  upward  into  the  walls  of  the  dorsal  tube,  to 
produce  the  neural  arc/iand  spine  of  each  vertebra;  and  out¬ 
ward  into  the  wall  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  part  of 
tbe  ventral  tube,  to  give  rise  to  tbe  transverse  processes  and 
ribs.  In  fishes  the  latter  remain  distinct  and  separate  at 
their  distal  ends;  but  in  most  reptiles,  in  birds,  and  in 
mammals  the  ends  of  some  of  tbe  anterior  ribs  on  both  sides 
unite,  and  then  the  united  parts  coalesce  in  the  middle  line 
to  form  a  median  subthoracic  cartilage — the  sternum. 
When  Ossification  (q.v.)  sets  in,  the  centra  (or  bodies)  of 
the  vertebrae  are  usually  ossified,  in  great  measure,  from 
ring-like  deposits  that  closely  invest^  the  notochord;  the 
arches  from  two  lateral  deposits  which  may  extend  more 
or  less  into  the  centrum.  The  vertebral  and  the  sternal 
portions  of  a  rib  may  each  have  a  separate  centre  of  ossifi¬ 
cation,  and  become  distinct  bones;  or  the  sternal  parts  may 
remain  always  cartilaginous.  The  sternum  itself  is  various¬ 
ly  ossified.  Between  the  completely  ossified  condition  of 
the  vertebral  column  and  its  earliest  state  are  many  grada¬ 
tions,  most  of  which  are  more  or  less  completely  realized 
in  tbe  adult  conditions  of  certain  verteb rated  animals.  The 
vertebral  column  may  be  represented  by  nothing  but  a 
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notochord  with  a  structureless,  or  more  or  less  fibrous,  or 
cartilaginous  sheath,  with  or  without  rudiments  of  carti¬ 
laginous  arches  and  ribs.  Or  there  may  be  bony  rings  or 
eusheathing  ossifications  iu  its  walls;  or  it  may  have  ossified 
neural  arches  and  ribs  only,  without  cartilaginous  or 
osseous  centra.  The  vertebrae  may  be  completely  ossi¬ 
fied,  with  very  deeply  biconcave  bodies  (centra),  the  noto¬ 
chord  persisting  in  the  doubly  conical  intervertebral  sub¬ 
stance;  or  ossification  may  extend  so  as  to  render  the  cen¬ 
trum  concave  on  one  surface  and  convex  on  the  other,  or 
even  convex  on  both  ends.  A  vertebra  is  ampkiccelou s 
[Gr .amphi,  at  both  ends;  koilos,  hollow]  when  its  centrum 
is  concave  at  both  ends;  wTheu  it  has  a  concavity  forward 
and  a  convexity  liiudw'ard,  it  is  procodous  [Gr.  pro ,  for¬ 
ward];  where  this  latter  position  of  concavity  and  con¬ 
vexity  is  reversed,  the  vertebra  is  opisthoccelous  [Gr.  opisthe, 
behind].  In  Mammalia  the  centra  are  usually  flat  at  each 
end,  the  terminal  faces  being  discoidal  epiphyses  developed 
from  centres  of  ossification  distinct  from  that  of  the  cen¬ 
trum  itself.  The  centra  may  be  united  to  each  other  by 
synovial  joints  or  by  ligamentous  fibres — the  intervertebral 
ligaments.  The  arches  are  connected  by  ligaments,  gener¬ 
ally  also  by  overlapping  articular  processes  called  zyga- 
popliyses  or  oblique  processes  [Gr.  zugon,  that  which  joins 
two  bodies;  apophusis,  process].  In  very  many  mammals 
the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae  — the  atlas  and  the 
axis — undergo  a  singular  change:  the  central  ossification 
of  the  body  of  the  atlas  does  not  coalesce  with  its  lateral 
and  inferior  ossifications,  but  either  persists  as  a  distinct 
os  odontoideum  [L.  os.  bone;  Gr.  odontoides,  tooth-like],  or 
anchyloses  with  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  becomes  the 
odontoid  process  of  this  vertebra.  In  vertebrates  with  well- 
developed  hind-limbs,  one  or  more  vertebrae  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  trunk  usually  become  peeuliarily  modi¬ 
fied,  and  give  rise  to  a  sacrum ,  with  which  the  pelvic  arch 
is  connected  by  the  intermediation  of  expanded  and  anchy- 
losed  ribs.  The  verterbse  in  front  of  the  sacrum  are  known 
as  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar.  The  first  vertebra  that  has 
ribs  connected  with  the  sternum  is  dorsal,  as  are  all  those 
behind  it  that  have  distinct  ribs.  Vertebrae  without  dis¬ 
tinct  ribs,  between  the  last  dorsal  and  the  sacrum,  are 
lumbar.  Vertebrae  with  or  without  ribs,  iu  front  of  the 
first  dorsal,  are  cervical.  The  vertebrae  posterior  to  the 
sacrum  are  caudal  or  coccygeal:  very  frequently, downward 
processes  of  these  vertebrae  inclose  the  backwaid  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  aorta,  and  maybe  separately  ossified  as  subcau- 
dal,  or  chevron,  bones.  A  tolerably  complete  segment  of 
the  spinal  skeleton  is  seen  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax 
of  a  crocodile.  It  presents  a  proccelous  vertebral  centrum 
( C .);  united  writh  which  by  the  neurocentral  suture  is  the 
neural  arch,  wrhich  rises  into  the  neural  spine  ( N.S. ).  Two 
processes,  the  prezyg apophyses  ( Z ).  extend  from  the  front 
part  of  the  arch,  and  have  fiat  articular  surfaces  turned  dor- 
sally.  Two  others  of  similar  form,  but  having  their  articu¬ 
lar  surfaces  turned  ventral ly,  proceed  from  the  posterior 
face  of  the  neural  arch,  and  are  the postzygapophyses  ( Z ). 
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By  these,  which  are  often  called  oblique,  or  articular,  proc¬ 
esses,  the  vertebra  articulates  with  the  corresponding 
processes  of  its  predecessor  or  successor  in  the  series.  rl  he 
transverse  processes  are  two  on  each  side,  one  superior  and 
one  inferior.  The  former  (T. t)  articulates  with  the  tuber- 
culum  of  the  rib,  the  latter (Cp.t)  with  its  capitulum.  They 
may  therefore  be  called  capitular  and  tubercular  transverse 
processes  respectively.  Each  rib  is  divided  by  an  articula¬ 
tion  into  a  vertebral  (V.r)  and  a  sternal  (St.r)  part.  The 
former  remains  unossified  for  a  considerable  distance  at  its 


Segment  of  the  endoskeleton  in  the  anterior  thoracic  region  of  the 

body  of  a  crocodile: 

C,  centrnm  or  body  of  the  vertebra;  N.S. ,  neural  spine;  Z,  prezyg- 
apophysis;  Z',  postzygapophysis;  T.t,  transverse  process  which 
articulates  with  the  tuberculum  of  the  rib  (£);  Cp.t ,  that  which  ar¬ 
ticulates  with  the  capitulum  of  the  rib(Cp);  V.r,  ossified  verte¬ 
bral  rib;  V.r',  the  part  of  the  vertebral  rib  that  remains  cartilag¬ 
inous;  St.r,  sternal  rib;  -St,  artificially  separated  segment  of  the 
sternum;  P.u ,  uncinate  process. 

distal  end  (F.O;  the  latter  is  more  or  less  converted  into 
cartilage  bone.  The  proximal  end  of  the  vertebral  rib 
bifurcates  into  a  tuberculum  ( t )  and  a  capitulum  ( Cp ). 
The  distal  end  Df  the  sternal  rib  unites  with  the  more  or 
less  ossified  bu':  unsegmented  cartilage,  which  forms  the 
sternum  (St).  mL  cartilaginous,  or  partly  ossified,  uncinate 
process  fP.u)  projects  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ver¬ 
tebral  i*b,  over  the  intercostal  space.  In  the  majority  ot 
the  Vertebrata,  the  caudal  vertebrae  gradually  diminish  in 
size  toward  the  extremity  of  the  body, and  become  reduced, 
by  the  non-development  of  osseous  processes  or  arches,  to 
mere  centra.  But  in  many  fishes  which  possess  well-ossi¬ 
fied  trunk- vertebrae,  no  distinct  centra  are  developed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  caudal  region,  and  the  notochord,  in¬ 
vested  in  a  more  or  less  thickened,  fibrous,  or  cartilaginous 
sheath,  persists. 

Appendicular  Endoskeleton.—  In  all  vertebrated  animals 
the  limbs  first  appear  as  buds  on  each  side  of  the  body:  in 
all  except  fishes,  these  buds  become  divided  by  constric¬ 
tions  into  three  segments,  of -which  the  proximal  is  called 
brachium  in  the  fore-limbs,  femur  in  the  hind;  the  middle 
is  called  antebrachium,  or  crus ;  the  distal,  manus ,  or  pes. 
The  proximal  division  normally  contains  one  bone  only,  os 
hume v  /  ' imply  humerus)  in  the  brachium,  and  osfemoris 
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(or  femur)  in  the  thigh;  the  middle  has  two  hones  side  by 
side,  radius  and  ulna,  and  tibia  and  fibula ;  the  distal  divi- 
sion  has  many  bones,  so  disposed  as  to  form  not  more  than 
live  longitudinal  series  except  in  the  lchthyosauria,  where 
marginal  bones  are  added,  and  some  of  the  digits  bifurcate. 
The  skeletal  elements  of  the  manus  and  pes  ( hand  and  foot) 
are  divisible  into  a  proximal  set,  constituting  the  carpus,  or 
tarsus,  and  a  distal  set,  the  digits,  of  which  there  are  nor¬ 
mally  five,  articulated  with  the  distal  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  tarsus.  Each  digit  has  a  proximal  busi-digital  {metacar¬ 
pal  or  metatarsal)  bone,  upon  which  follows  a  linear  series 
of  phalanges.  It  is  convenient  always  to  count  the  digits 
in  the  same  way,  commencing  from  the  radial  or  tibial 
side:  thus,  in  Man  the  thumb  (pollex)  is  the  first  digit  of 
the  hand,  and  the  great  toe  (hallex)  the  first  digit  of  the 
foot.  When  least  modified,  the  carpus  and  tarsus  seem 
composed  of  skeletal  parts  alike  in  number  and  in  arrange¬ 
ment.  One  of  these,  primitively  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  carpus  or  tarsus,  is  termed  the  centra le;  on  the  distal 
side  of  this  are  five  carpalia  or  tarsalia,  which  articulate 
with  the  several  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones;  on  its 
proximal  side  are  three  bones — one  radiale  or  tibiale,  artic¬ 
ulating  with  the  radius  or  tibia;  one  ulnare  or  fibulare, 
with  the  ulna  or  fibula;  and  one  intermedium,  between  the 
foregoing.  Carpal  and  tarsal  tones,  or  cartilages,  thus  dis¬ 
posed  are  seen  in  some  Amphibia,  and  Vhuonia  (see  fig.). 


Right  fore-foot  of  the  Chelonian  Cfhelydra,  and  right  hind-foot  of 
the  Amphibian  Salaviandra : 

U,  ulna;  R.  radius;  F,  fibula;  T,  tibia.  Proximal  carpal  bones:  r, 
radiale;  i,  intermedium;  u ,  ulnare;  the  middle  unlettered  bone  is 
the  centrale.  Proximal  tarsal  bones:  t ,  tibiale,  i,  intermedium;  /, 
fibulare;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  distal  carpalia  and  tarsalia;  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV., V. 
digits. 

but  commonly  the  typical  arrangement  is  disturbed  by 
suppression  of  some  of  these  elements,  or  their  mutual  co¬ 
alescence.  Thus,  in  the  carpus  of  Man,  the  radiale,  inter¬ 
medium,  and  ulnare  are  represented  by  the  scaphoides,  lu- 
nare,  and  cnneiforme  respectively.  The  centrale  is  not 
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represented  in  a  distinct  shape,  having  probably  coalesced 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  carpus.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  carpalia  have  coalesced,  and  form  the  single  unciforme. 

Position  of  the  Limbs. — In  their  primitive  position,  the 
limbs  are  straight,  directed  outward,  at  right  angles  to  th# 
axis  of  the  body;  but  as  development  proceeds,  they  be¬ 
come  bent  in  such  a  manner  that,  first,  the  middle  division 
of  each  limb  is  Hexed  downward  and  toward  the  middle 
line,  upon  the  proximal  division;  while  the  distal  division 
takes  an  opposite  bend  on  the  middle  division.  In  many 
Amphibia  and  Reptilia  the  limbs  of  the  adult  do  not  great¬ 
ly  depart  from  this  primitive  position;  but  in  birds  and  in 
mammals  further  changes  occur.  Thus,  in  all  ordinary 
quadrupeds  the  brachium  is  turned  backward  and  the 
thigh  forward,  so  that  both  elbow  and  knee  lie  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  body.  Then,  too.  the  fore-arm  is  flexed  on  the 
arm,  and  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  In  Man  a  still  greater 
change  occurs.  In  the  natural  erect  posture  the  axes  of 
both  arm  and  leg  are  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  body, 
instead  of  perpendicular  to  it.  The  proper  ventral  surface 
of  the  brachium  looks  forward,  and  that  of  the  thigh 
backward,  while  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  latter  looks  for¬ 
ward.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  antebrachium  looks  out¬ 
ward  and  backward,  that  of  the  leg  directly  forward.  The 
dorsal  surface  of  the  man  us  is  external,  that  of  the  pes 
superior.  Thus,  speaking  broadly,  the  back  of  the  arm 
corresponds  with  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  the  outer  side 
of  the  leg  with  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  in  the  erect  posi¬ 
tion.  Among  terrestrial  mammals  the  most  striking 
changes  of  the  manu.sand  pes  arise  from  the  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  number  of  the  perfect  digits  from  the  normal  num¬ 
ber  (5)  to  4  (in  Sus).  3  (in  Rhinoceros),  2  (in  most  Ruminan - 
tia),  and  1  (in  Equidce). 

Pectoral  and  Pelvic  Arches. — The  proximal  skeletal  ele¬ 
ments  of  each  pair  of  limbs  ( humeri  or  femora)  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  primitively  cartilaginous  pectoral  or  pelvic  gir¬ 
dle,  which  lies  external  to  the  costal  elements  of  the 
vertebral  skeleton.  This  girdle  may  consist  of  a  simple 
cartilaginous  arc  (as  in  Sharks  and  Rays),  or  it  maybe 
complicated  by  subdivisions  and  additions.  The  pectoral 
arch  may  be  connected  with  the  skull  or  with  the  vertebral 
column  by  muscles,  ligaments,  or  dermal  ossifications, 
though  primitively  it  is  perfectly  free  from  both;  but  it  is 
never  united  with  the  vertebrae  by  the  intermediation  of 
ribs.  The  pelvic,  like  the  pectoral  arch,  at  first  consists  of 
a  simple  continuous  cartilage  on  each  side,  which,  in  Ver- 
tebraia  higher  than  fishes,  is  divided  by  the  acetabulum,  or 
articular  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  cavity.  Three  separate  ossifica¬ 
tions  usually  take  place  in  this  cartilage— one  in  the  dorsal 
and  two  in  the  ventral  half.  Hence  the  pelvic  arch  event¬ 
ually  consists  of  a  dorsal  portion,  called  ilium,  and  of  two 
ventral  elements,  the  pubis  anteriorly,  and  the  ischium  pos¬ 
teriorly.  In  Fishes  the  limbs  have  an  endoskeleton  which 
only  imperfectly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrata;  for  while  homologues  of  the  cartilaginous,  and 
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Fig.  1.— The  Human 
Skeleton— Front  View, 

1.  Coronal  suture;  2. 
Frontal  bone;  3.  Ali- 
sphenoid  bone ;  4. 

Nasal  bone:  5.  Su 
rior  maxillary;  6.  In¬ 
ferior  maxillary;  7. 
Cervical  vertebrae;  8. 
Prae  sternum;  9.  Ac¬ 
romion;  10.  Coracoid 
process  of  scapula ; 

11.  Head  of  humerus; 

12.  Scapula;  13.  Meso- 
Bternum;  14.  Humer¬ 
us;  15.  Ensiform  pro 


nal  trochanter;  29.  Tuberosity  of  ischium;  30.  Pubic  symphysis;  31. 
Femur;  32.  Tibia;  33.  Fibula;  34.  Internal  malleolus;  35.  Tarsus;  36.  Meta¬ 
tarsals;  37.  Phalanges;  38.  Internal  malleolus;  39.  Os  caleis;  40.  First 
cuneiform  bone;  40a.  Phalanges;  41.  Metatarsals;  42.  Scaphoid;  43. 
Astragalus;  44.  Fibula;  45.  Tibia;  46.  Patella;  47.  Obturator  foramen;  48. 
Ischium;  49.  Neck  of  femur;  50.  Head  of  femur;  51.  Coccyx;  52.  Sacrum; 
53.  Base  of  sacrum;  54.  Crestof  ilium;  55. 5t,h  lumbar  vertebra;  56.  Trans¬ 
verse  process;  57.  1st  lumbar  vertebra;  58.  12th  (5th  false)  rib;  59.  12th 
thoracic  vertebra;  60. 8th  (1st  false)  rib;  61.  7th  rib;  62.  Costal  cartilages 
63.  1st  rib:  64.  Clavicle;  65.  Zygoma;  66.  Mastoid  process;  67.  Temporo- 
maxillary  joint;  68.  Glenoid  fossa;  69-  Squamoso-temporal;  70.  Parietal. 
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Fig.  2.— The  Human 

Skeleton— Back  View, 

1.  Sagittal  suture;  2, 
Parietal;  3.  Occipital; 
4.  Protuberance  of 
ditto;  5.  Cervical  ver* 
tebrae  (7);  6.  Thoracic 
vertebrae  (12);  7.  Cla¬ 
vicle;  8.Spineofscap- 
ula;  9.  Articulation 
of  humerus;  10.  Scap¬ 
ula;  11.  Costo-ver- 
tebral  ai'ticulation  ; 
12.  Ulna;  13.  Pelvis; 
14.  Radius;  15.  Uio- 
sacral  articulation; 

16.  Sacrum;  17.  Carpals;  18.  Metacarpals;  19.  Phalanges;  20.  Obturator- 
foramen;  21.  Coccyx;  22.  Knee-joint;  23.  Internal  malleolus;  24.  Os  calcis; 
25.  Phalanges;  26.  Metatarsals:  27.  Tarsus;  28.  External  malleolus; 
29.  Astragalus;  30.  Tibia;  31.  Fibula:  32.  Head  of  Fibula;  33.  External 
condyle;  34.  Internal  condyle;  35.  Femur;  36.  Tuberosity  of  ischium 
37.  Ischium;  38.  Internal  trochanter;  39.  Neck  of  femur;  40.  External 
trochanter;  41.  Articulation  of  femur;  42.  Carpus;  43.  Metacarpus;  44. 
Phalanges;  45.  Radius;  46.  Ulna;  47.  Ilium;  48.  Crest  of  ilium;  49. 
OJecramin;  50.  Lumbar  vertebrae;  51.  Humerus;  52.  False  ribs  (8tli— 12th), 
53.  Ribs— true  (1st— 7th);  54.  Head  of  humerus;  55.  Clavicle;  56.  Atlas; 
57.  Axis;  58.  Zygoma;  59.  Squamous  portion  temporal  bone;  60.  Lam- 
boidal  suture. 


SKELETON. 

even  of  the  bony,  constituents  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic 
arches  of  the  latter  are  traceable  in  Fishes,  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  or  ossified,  basal  and  radial  supports  of  the  fins  them¬ 
selves  cannot  be  identified,  unless  in  the  most  general  way, 
with  the  limb-bones,  or  cartilages,  of  the  other  Vertebrata. 

The  number  of  separate  bones  in  the  Human  Skeleton  is 
usually  reckoned  as  206 — the  32  teeth  not  being  included. 
For  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  parts  of 
the  S.,  see  Bone:  Cartilage:  Ossification.  The  bones 
of  the  human  S.  are .  divided  by  anatomists  into  three 
classes — long,  flat,  and  irregular.  The  long  bones  consti¬ 
tute  the  S.  of  the  extremities,  and  consist  of  a  shaft  of  hard 
dense  tissue,  usually  hollow  and  filled  with  marrow.  The 
flat  bones  and  the  irregular  bones  usually  inclose  cavities 
— as  the  brain-case,  the  chest,  the  abdomen.  They  consist 
of  twTo  layers  of  dense  tissue,  with  a  spongy  tissue  between. 
The  bones  are  classed  also  with  regard  to  the  region  of  the 
S.  occupied  by  them.  Thus,  the  Skull  (q.  v.)  has  22  bones, 
of  which  8  belong  to  the  cranium  (cranial  bones)  and  14  to 
the  face  (facial  bones).  In  the  trunk  are  54  bones,  of 
which  50  belong  to  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  4 
to  the  Pelvis  (q.v.).  The  bones  of  the  upper  extremities 
(arms)  number  64,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities  (legs) 
60.  Also  there  are  the  ossicles  of  the  tympanum,  6:  see 
Ear.  The  accompanying  plates  exhibit  all  these  in  their 
places  in  the  skeleton  or  separately.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  each,  seethe  several  titles,  e.g.,  Clavicle:  Foot:  Hand: 
Hyoid  Bone:  Leg:  Scapula:  Spinal  Column:  etc. 
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SKELLIGS— SKELTON. 

SKELLIGS,  skel'ligz,  The:  three  rocky  islands  or.  the 
w.  coast  of  Ireland,  about  8  m.  w.  of  Bolus  Head,  county 
Kerry;  long.  10°  32'  w.  The  lights  on  the  Great  Skeliig 
are  the  first  visible  to  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

SKELLUM,  n.  skelum  [Dan.  skielm ,  a  rogue:  Dut.  and 
Ger.  schelm,  a  rogue] :  in  Scot,  and  OE.,  a  rogue;  a  villain; 
a  scoundrel. 

SKELP,  n.  skelp  [etym.  doubt.]:  a  strip  of  iron  which  is 
bent  and  welded  into  a  tube  to  form  a  gun-barrel  or  pipe. 

SKELTON,  skel'ton,  John:  early  English  satirical  poet; 
prob.  about  1460-1529;  b.  in  Norfolk  or  in  Cumberland. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  received 
from  each  the  academical  honor  of  laureate.  His  sover- 
eign,  Henry  VII.,  appointed  him  tutor  to  Prince  Henry, 
afterward  King  Henry  VIII.;  andErasmus  styled  him  the 
light  and  grace  of  British  scholars.  He  became  a  priest 
1498,  and  was  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  shortly  after  which 
he  seems  to  have  struck  into  his  unique  vein  of  original 
vernacular  poetry  addressed  to  the  multitude,  which  has 
given  him  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  eccentric  writers  in 
literature.  It  consists  in  a  flow  of  rattling  voluble  verse, 
unrestrained  satire  and  jocularity,  and  a  profusion  of  gro¬ 
tesque  imagery  mixed  with  Latin  and  slang  phrases.  He 
often  indulges  in  ribaldry  and  buffoonery.  At  times  he 
has  gleams  of  bright  fancy  and  snatches  of  pleasant  de- 
sciiption.  Of  this  higher  class  is  his  Philip  Sparrow,  a 
poetical  lamentation  by  a  young  maiden  (whose  charms 
the  poet  describes  with  great  gusto  and  minuteness)  over 
the  loss  of  a  pet  bird  slain  in  a  convent  of  black  nuns.  The 
most  humoious  of  his  pictures  of  low  life — often  coarse — 
are  in  i  he  running  [or  Brewing]  of  Elynor  Rummyng,  an 
alewife  at  Leatherhead  in  Surrey.  This  poem  was  hio-hly 
popular,  and  was  often  reprinted  in  black-letter,  garnished 
with  a  rude  wood-cut  representation  of  the  fat  hostess. 
His  best  satiies  are  Colin  Clout  and  T Vhy  come  ye  not  to 
Court?  The  former  is  a  general  satire  on  the  clergy;  and 
the  latter  a  merciless  and  virulent  attack  on  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  whom  the  unscrupulous  poet  had  previously  flattered 
but  who  had  disappointed  him  of  a  prebend  which  he  covet¬ 
ed.  In  this  scurrilous  lampoon,  Wolsey  is  not  only  charged 
with  arrogance,  avariciousness,  and  incontinence,  but&  is 
reminded  of  his  ‘base  original’  and  ‘greasy  genealogy  * 
having  been  ‘  cast  out  of  a  butcher’s  stall.’  The  enraged 
cardinal  ordered  his  libeller  to  be  arrested;  but  S.  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  received  the 
protection  of  Abbot  Islip.  From  this  retreat  he  did  not 
flare  to  emerge,  and  remained  silent  till  his  death.  The 
pithy,  pleasaunt,  and  profitable  workes  of  IVIaister  Skel¬ 
ton  Poete  Laureate,’  were  collected  and  published  1568 
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SEEP— SKEPTICISM. 

SEEP,  n.  skep,  or  Skip,  n.  skip  [Gael,  sgeap,  a  bee-liive 
AS.  seep ,  a  basket]:  wooden  or  wicker-work  vessel,  wide 
at  top,  coarse  basket:  a  definite  measure  of  capacity: 
in  manufacture,  leather  basket  for  carrying  bobbins  of 
yarn  in  a  spinning-mill:  bee-liive:  in  mining  iron  box  run¬ 
ning  between  guides,  for  raising  ore— in  this  sense  written 
skip. 

SKEPTIC,  or  Sceptic,  n.  skep'tik  [F.  sceptique,  a  skep¬ 
tic  from  mid.  L.  scepticus — from  Gr.  skept'ikos,  thought¬ 
ful,  reflective,  pertaining  to  those  who  took  nothing  for 
granted — from  Gr.  sleep  tomai,  I  consider]:  primarily,  one 
who  thinks  for  himself  and  accepts  nothing  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others;  one  who  doubts  or  denies  the  existence  of 
God,  of  a  revelation,  or  the  truth  of  any  system  of  princi¬ 
ples  or  doctrines.  Skep  tic,  a  -tik,  or  Skep'tical,  a.  -i\- 
kal,  doubting,  or  hesitating  to  admit,  the  certainty  of  doc¬ 
trines  or  principles;  unbelieving.  Skep'tically,  ad.  -li. 
Skep  ticalness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  skeptical. 
Skep'ticism,  n.  - sizm ,  universal  doubt;  unbelief  in  any 
particular  doctrine  or  system  (see  below).— Syn.  of  ‘skep¬ 
tic,  n.’:  unbeliever;  doubter;  agnostic;  infidel;  freethinker. 

SEEP  TICISM,  or  Scep'ticism:  strictly,  that  condition 
of  the  mind  before  it  has  arrived  at  conclusive  opinions — 
while  still  reflecting,  examining,  or  pondering  over  subjects 
of  thought.  S.  is  therefore  the  opposite  of  dogmatism 
(see  Dogma).  The  notion  of  ‘  disbelief  ’  is  quite  a  second¬ 
ary,  though  now  very  common,  meaning  of  the  term. 
Among  the  Greeks  a  skeptikos,  ‘skeptic,  *  was  originally  only 
a  thoughtful  person,  and  the  verb  skeplomai  never  acquired 
any  other  signification  than  ‘to  consider.’  But  inasmuch  as 
the  mass  of  men  rush  to  conclusions  with  haste,  and  assert 
them  with  far  more  positiveness  than  their  knowledge  war¬ 
rants,  the  discerning  few  of  clearer  vision  or  cooler  head 
are  often  brought  into  collision  with  popular  beliefs— espe¬ 
cially  in  religion,  the  sphere  in  which  popular  beliefs  are 
most  numerous,  most  positive,  and  most  inconsiderate;  and 
are  compelled  by  the  violent  shock  given  to  their  reason  to 
‘doubt,’ it  may  be  to  ‘disbelieve  ’  (not  necessarily  to  ‘de¬ 
ny’),  what  they  hear  affirmed  by  the  multitude  with  inde¬ 
fensible  emphasis  of  speech.  Thus  in  common  parlance  a 
skeptic  has  come  to  mean  an  infidel,  and  S.  infidelity.  But 
the  field  of  thought  in  which  S.  properly  so  called  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  exercise  itself  is  not  religion,  but  philosophy. 
Philosophical  skeptics  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  gener¬ 
ally  denied  or  at  least  doubted  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
senses  as  vehicles  of  absolute  truth,  and  so  have  destroyed 
the  very  possibility  of  speculation.  In  ancient  times, 
Pyrrhon  (q.v.),  in  modern,  David  Hume  (q.v.),  are  the 
most  characteristic  representatives  of  this  kind  of  skep¬ 
ticism.  In  general  reference,  see  also  Gorgias:  Hera¬ 
clitus  of  Ephesus:  Carneades:  Sextus  Empiricus1 
Kant,  Immanuel. 


SKERRY— SKEW. 

SKERRY,  n.  sker'ri ,  Sker'mes,  n.  pin.  -riz  [Iccl.  sker, 
a  rock:  Ger.  scliere,  a  rock,  a  cliff:  Gael,  sgeir ,  a  rock  in 
the  sea]:  rocky  isle;  a  reef.  The  Skerries,  small  islands 
about  2  m.  off  the  n.w.  coast  of  Anglesey,  Wales;  having  a 
light-house  117  ft.  high.  See  also  Pentland  Firth. 

SKERRYYORE,  sker-ri-vor' :  chief  rock  of  a  reef  about 
10  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  s.w.  point  of  the  island  of  Tiree  (q.v.), 
24  m.  w.  of  Iona.  This  reef,  which  stretches  8  to  10  m, 
w.s.w.,  is  composed  of  compact  gneiss,  worn  smooth  by 
constant  action  of  the  waves;  and  was  long  a  terror  to 
mariners,  having  caused  the  loss  of  one  ship  annually  for 
40  years  previous  to  1814.  The  difficulty  of  landing  on 
the  rock,  from  the  immense  force  (three  tons  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  ft.)  with  which  the  Atlantic  waves  beat  upon  it,  de¬ 
layed  the  building  of  a  light  house  till  1834,  when  designs 
and  preparations  were  made  by  Alan  Stevenson,  who 
began  operations  on  the  rock  1838,  following  generally  the 
mode  adopted  by  his  father,  Robert  Stevenson  (q.v.), 
in  constructing  the  Bell  Rock  (q.v.)  Light-house.  The 
work  was  finished  1844.  The  light  house  is  138^  ft. 
high;  at  the  base  42  ft.,  at  the  top  16  ft.,  in  diameter.  The 
revolving  light  is  visible  18  m.  The  cost  was  nearly 
£87,000.  S.  Light-house  is  nearly  two-fifths  higher  than 
that  on  Bell  Rock,  and  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the 
Eddystone.  A  small  group  of  rocks  belonging  to  this  reef, 
and  three  m.  w.  of  the  light-house,  is  known  as  Stevenson’s 
Rocks. 

SKETCH,  n.  skech  [Dut.  schets,  a  sketch — from  It. 
schizzo,  an  outline  or  sketch — from  L.  schedlus ;  Gr.  sche- 
dids,  made  hastily]:  a  rough  dash  or  outline;  the  rough  or 
first  draught  of  any  plan  or  design;  a  slightly  executed 
picture,  in  which  the  general  effect  is  attended  to,  but  not 
the  details:  Y.  to  draw  the  outline  or  general  figure  of;  to 
make  a  rough  draught  of;  to  plan;  to  delineate.  Sketch¬ 
ing,  imp.:  N.  the  art  of  copying  from  nature  for  a  finished 
work;  the  art  or  practice  of  copying  in  outline.  Sketched, 
pp.  skecht.  Sketch  er,  n.  -er,  one  who  sketches. 
Sketchy,  a.  4,  containing  an  outline  only;  slightly 
finished;  incomplete.  Sketchily,  ad.  -i-li.  Sketchi¬ 
ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  sketchy;  incompleteness. 
Sketch-book,  a  book  formed  of  drawing-paper,  used  for 
sketching  in.— Syn.  of  ‘sketch,  n.’:  outline;  delineation; 
plan;  draught;  diagram;— of  4  sketch,  v.’:  to  depict;  paint; 
draw;  portray;  design. 

SKEW,  a.  sku  [Ger.  schief;  Dut.  scheef;  Icel.  skeifr; 
Dan.  skiev ,  oblique,  wry:  comp.  Gr.  skaios ;  L.  scatvus, 
left]:  wry;  distorted;  oblique;  intersected  at  an  angle 
greater  or  less  than  a  right  angle:  N.  in  masonry ,  an  ob¬ 
lique  arch;  anything  sloping  from  another  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  e.g.,  a  sloping  water-table,  as  on  the  set-off  of  a  but¬ 
tress,  cope  of  a  gable,  etc.  The  large  stone  at  bottom  is 
called  the  skew-put  or  skew-corbel.  Skew,  v.  in  OE to 
form  in  an  oblique  way;  to  look  obliquely;  to  squint. 
Skew-back,  an  abutment  which  slopes  to  receive  the  arch. 
Skew-bald,  a.  piebald,  applied  to  horses.  Skew  bridge, 
a  bridge  carrying  a  road  or  railway  over  and  above  another 


SKEWER— SKIFF. 

road,  canal,  or  river  not  at  right  angles  to  it 
other  angle,  in  order  better  to  maintain 
the  new  track.  Such  bridges  are  not 


Skew  Bridge. 


but  at  some 
the  directness  of 
easy  of  construction 


in  stone,  owing  to  the  peculiar  twisted  forms  which  the 
voussoirs  assume,  and  were  scarcely  ever  used  till  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  railway  curves  compelled  their  introduction.  They 
are  evidently  a  great  improvement  on  the  earlier  mode  of 
twisting  a  road,  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  in  order 
to  bring  the  bridge  at  right  angles  to  the  place  to  be  crossed. 
Since  introduction  of  iron  girders  as  supports  of  bridges, 
skew  bridges  have  become  easy  of  construction,  and  are  in 
general  use. 

SKEWER,  n.  sku'er  [Sw.  skifva ;  Icel.  skifa,  a  slice]:  a 
pin  of  wood  or  iron  for  fastening  meat  to  a  spit,  or  for 
keeping  it  together  while  roasting:  V.  to  fasten  with 
skewers;  to  pierce,  as  with  a  skewer.  Skew  ering,  imp. 
Skew'ered,  pp.  -erd. 

SKIAGRAPH,  n.  skl'd-grdf  [Gr.  skia ,  shadow,  -f  grapho, 
write]:  a  permanent  shadow-picture,  produced  by  Roent¬ 
gen  rays  (q.v.)  passing  through  the  object  and  falling  on  a 
sensitive  photographic  film.  Numerous  other  names  have 
been  given  to  the  picture  thus  produced,  as  ‘radiograph,’ 
‘skotograph,’  ‘cathode  photograph,'  etc. 

SKIBBEREEN,  skib-ber-en:  market-town  of  the  county 
of  Cork.  Ireland;  lat.  51°  34'  n.,  long.  9°  16'  w.;  52  m.  s.w. 
from  Cork.  It  is  a  place  of  little  commerce,  and  almost 
no  manufactures.  Pop.  (1881)  3,631,  of  whom  3,209  were 
Rom.  Catholics. 

SKID,  n.  skid  [Icel.  skid,  a  billet  of  wTood:  Ger.  scheit,  a 
splinter]:  piece  of  wood  to  facilitate  and  control  the  sliding 
of  heavy  weights;  a  piece  of  timber  placed  or  hung  against 
a  ship’s  side  to  preserve  it  from  injury  by  the  rubbing  of 
heavy  rough  bodies  against  it;  any  timber  used  as  a  base  to 
keep  one  object  from  resting  on  another:  a  sliding-wedge 
or  a  chain  to  stop  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  or  wagon  turning, 
in  descending  a  steep;  a  drag:  Y.  to  check  with  a  skid. 
Sktd  ding,  imp.  Skid'ded,  pp. 

SKIDDAW,  skid'aw:  mountain  in  Cumberland,  Eng¬ 
land,  near  the  centre  of  the  county;  height  3,054  ft.  A 
few  m.  s.  are  Derwent  Water  and  the  town  of  Keswick. 

SKIFF,  n.  sklf  [F.  esquif;  Ger.  schiff;  L.  senpha;  Gr. 
skaphe,  a  boat  (see  Ship)]:  a  small  light  boat:  Y.  to  pass 
over  in  a  light  boat.  Skif'fing,  imp.  Skiffed,  pp.  sktft. 


SKILL- SKIMMINGTON. 

SKILL,  n.  skil  [Icel.  skil,  separation,  distinction:  Dan. 
skiel,  a  separation;  skille,  to  sever,  to  put- asuuder:  Gaei. 
sgiol ,  to  separate:  AS.  sculan,  to  distinguish]:  great  readi¬ 
ness  and  ability  in  the  practical  application  of  any  art, 
science,  or  handicraft;  knowledge  derived  from  practice; 
art;  dexterity;  in  OE.,  reason;  cause.  Skilled,  a.  skild,  hav¬ 
ing  great  readiness  and  ability;  expert; knowing;  dexterous. 
Skilful,  a.  skilful,  well  versed  in  any  art,  science,  or 
handicraft;  able  in  management;  expert;  discriminating. 
Skilfully,  ad.  -li.  Skil  fulness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of 
possessing  skill;  ability  derived  from  experience.  Skil'- 
less,  a.  in  OE.,  wanting  skill;  artless. — Syn.  of  ‘skill’; 
ability;  capacity;  capability;  genius;  talent;  cleverness;  dex¬ 
terity;  adroitness;  expertness;  art;  aptitude;  knowledge; — 
of  ‘skilful’:  adroit;  clever;  skilled;  dexterous;  adept; 
masterly;  knowing;  able. 

SKILLET,  n.  skil'let  [OF.  escuellette,  a  little  dish;  escu _ 
elle,  a  dish — from  L.  scutel'la,  dim.  of  scutra ,  a  dish,  a  tray]: 
small  metal  vessel  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  heating  water, 

SKIM,  v.  skim  [a  form  of  Scum,  which  see]:  to  take  off 
the  scum,  thence  to  move  lightly  over  the  surface  of  a 
liquid;  to  clear  of  scum  or  floating  matter;  to  pass  very 
near  the  surface;  to  glide  along;  to  pass  lightly;  to  glide 
smoothly;  to  read  superficially,  as  a  book.  Skimming, 
imp. :  N.  the  act  of  taking  off  that  which  floats  upon  a 
liquid:  Plu.  that  which  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  by  skimming.  Skimmed,  pp.  sklmd.  Skimmer,  n. 
skimmer ,  one  who  or  that  which  skims;  a  scoop  used  for 
skimming  liquors.  Skim'mingly,  ad.  -li.  Skimmed  milk, 
or  Skim-milk,  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken. 

SKIMBLE-SCAMBLE,  a.  skim'bl-skdm'bl  [imitative  and 
reduplicated  words]:  in  OE.,  wandering;  wild;  worthless. 

SKIMMER,  skimmer:  sea-bird  of  a  number  of  species, 
named  from  their  flight  near  the  surface  of  the  sea  when 
pursuing  their  aquatic  prey,  and  belonging  to  the  family 
of  gulls  and  terns,  Laridce.  The  shape  of  their  bill  is  very 
remarkable.  The  Black  Skimmer  ( JRhynchops  nigra)  is  the 
American  species,  rare  n.  as  far  as  New  Brunswick,  more 
common  from  N.  J.  s.  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  reported  on  the 
w.  coast.  It  has  been  called  also  the  Razor-billed  Shear¬ 
water,  and  Scissors-bill.  The  lower  mandible  is  very  long 
(4—4^  in  )  and  compressed,  as  knife-like  below  as  are  the 
upper  edges,  which  fit  into  a  groove  in  the  comparatively 
short  upper  mandible;  this  is  compressed,  and  moves  on 
an  elastic  joint  in  the  forehead.  The  plumage  is  black, 
with  forehead,  cheeks,  under-parts,  tips  of  secondaries, 
and  lateral  tail  feathers  white — sometimes  tinged  with 
roseate.  The  young  are  gray,  brown,  and  white.  The 
nest  is  a  hollow  in  the  sand  of  the  coast,  where  the  birds 
rest  by  day,  taking  their  swift,  graceful  flight  after  prey 
at  night.  The  eggs,  If  X  1|  in.,  white,  black-blotched, 
are  often  gathered  for  food. 

SKIMMINGTON,  n.  skim' ming-tbn,  or  Skimmerton, 
n.  -mer-tbn:  in  OE..  a  burlesque  procession  in  ridicule  of  a 
man  who  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten  by  his  wife. 
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SKIN,  n.  skin  [Dan.  skind ;  W.  cen,  skin:  Icel.  skinn, 
skin,  fur:  Ger.  schinden,  to  skin]:  external  and  natural 
covering  of  an  animal’s  body  (see  below);  hide;  body;  per¬ 
son:  bark  of  a  plant;  husk  or  rind  of  fruits  or  seeds:  V.  to 
strip  the  hide  or  covering  from;  to  flay;  to  cover  with  skin; 
to  acquire  a  skin;  to  cover  superficially.  Skins,  n.  plu. 
skim,  the  pelts  of  small  animals,  as  of  sheep,  goats,  or 
seals.  Skin  ning,  imp.  Skinned,  pp.  skind:  Adj.  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  skin.  Skinner,  n.  skinner,  one  who  deals  in 
skins.  Skin-deep,  superficial;  slight.  Skin  less,  a.  -les, 
having  no  skin.  Skin'flint,  a  very  niggardly  person. 
Skin-wool,  n.  wool  plucked  from  the  dead  sheep.  Skin'- 
ful,  n.  -fill,  all  that  the  stomach  can  hold.  Skin  -moth,  or 
Skin -eater,  popular  name  of  different  genera  of  the 
family  of  coleopterous  insects  Dermestidee,  whose  larvae 
prey  on  furs  and  skins,  also  on  zoological  specimens  in  mu¬ 
seums,  hence  the  name  given  to  one  species  of  Dermestes, 
Anthrenus  musceorum.  Benzine  destroys  them.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  skins  of  animals  for  museums,  arsenic  is  employed 
as  a  means  of  warding  off  the  attacks  of  these  insects. 
Skin'nv,  a.  -ni,  extreme^  thin;  emaciated.  Skin  niness, 
n.  -ni-nes,  the  quality  of  being  skinny.  Escape  with  the 
skin  of  the  teeth,  to  escape  with  life  only. 

SKIN:  outer  investment  of  an  animal’s  body.  Con¬ 
sidered  in  its  general  physiological  and  histological  (or 
textual)  relations,  the  S.  is  merely  a  part  of  the  great 
mucous  system  to  which  the  mucous  membrane  and 
secretiug  glands  also  belong,  and  which  consists  of  two 
essential  elements — a  basement  tissue ,  composed  of  simple 
cutaneous  membrane,  and  an  epithelium  of  nucleated  par¬ 
ticles  resting  on  it — while  beneath  the  basement  membrane 
are  vessels,  nerves  and  connective  tissue:  see  Epithelium: 
Mucous  Membranes:  Skeleton.  In  the  S..  the  hard,  non- 
vascular  outer  layer  is  termed  cuticle  or  epidermis,  and  the 
true  S.  below  it  is  termed  the  derma  or  cutis  vera,  and  is 
formed  chiefly  of  modified  and  very  dense  connective  (or 
areolar  or  cellular)  tissue. 

The  external  surface  of  the  S.  formed  by  the  cuticle  is 
marked  by  furrows  of  different  kinds.  Some  (furrows  of 
motion)  occur  transversely  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  on 
the  side  of  flexion  (see  Chiromancy);  others  correspond 
to  the  insertion  of  cutaneous  muscles;  while  others,  of 
quite  another  kind,  are  seen  in  aged  and  emaciated  persons, 
and  after  the  subsidence  of  any  great  distention  of  the  in¬ 
tegument;  and  besides  these  coarse  lines,  most  parts  of  the 
S.  are  grooved  with  very  minute  furrows,  which  assume 
various  courses  in  relation  to  one  another.  These  minute 
furrows  are  most  distinctly  seen  on  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  hand  and  fingers,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Proba¬ 
bly  in  no  two  individuals  are  these  furrows  identical: 
hence  the  imprint  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  is  an 
infallible  means  of  personal  identification,  and  is  used  by 
police  authorities  as  part  of  a  system  of  *  criminal  anthro¬ 
pometry.’  The  outer  surface  of  the  S.  presents  also  in¬ 
numerable  pores  for  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  sweat 
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and  fat  glands;  and  the  modifications  ot  epidermis  known 
as  hair  and  nails  occur  on  the  same  surface. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  S.  consists  of  connective  tissue,  in 
which  both  the  white  and  yellow  fibrous  elements  are  con¬ 
siderably  modified  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  oc¬ 
cur,  and  smooth  muscles  are  present  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  in  some  parts  of  the  S.  Where  great  extensibility, 
witli  elasticity,  is  required,  the  yellow  (elastic)  element 
predominates;  where  strength  and  resistance  are  specially 

required,  as  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
cutis  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  dense  in¬ 
terweaving  of  the  white  (inelastic)  ele¬ 
ment.  The  thickness  and  strength  of 
this  layer  differ  greatly  in  different 
parts,  according  to  the  amount  of  resist¬ 
ance  required  against  pressure.  The  S. 
is  thicker  on  the  hinder  surface  of  the 
body  than  in  front,  and  on  the  outer 
than  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs.  It 
is  unusually  thin  over  the  flexures  of 
the  joints.  It  is  particularly  delicate  in 
the  eyelids,  and  proportionably  so  in 
some  other  situations  where  great  mobil¬ 
ity  is  demanded.  In  regions  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  external  pressure,  as  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  it  is  firmly  united  by  very 
dense  laminae  to  the  subcutaneous  fas¬ 
cia;  and  the  intervals  between  these  are 
provided  with  pellets  of  fat,  forming  a 
cushion  as  additional  protection  to  the 
delicate  organs  which  it  incloses  and 
covers.  Among  the  lower  animals,  are 
numberless  examples  of  analogous  kind. 
Fig.l— Vertical  Sec-  The  blubber  of  the  whale  merely  repre- 

theSole?16  Skm  °f  sentS)  *n  veiT  exaggerated  form,  the  lay- 
a  cuticle;  6.  Papil-  er  which  generally  occurs  in  the 

lary  structure;  c,  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  man 
Cutis  vera,  or  true  and  most  animals,  serving  as  a  soft  bed 

Sank  bin|"inaa  0,1  which  the  S.  may  rest,  and  gives  the 
cavity  od  the  deep  appearance  of  plumpness  and  symmetry 
surface  of  the  to  the  outline  of  the  body.  It  is  on  the 

dedina“lobiulseof  e*ternal.  surfac®  of  the  cutis  that  the  toe- 
fat.  its  duct  is  papM®,  or  true  organs  of  touch,  are 
seen  passing  to  developed.  Kolliker  divides  the  true  cu- 

SfieTatout  30  db  tis  “,t0  th,e.  ‘  reticular'  and  ‘papillary’ 
ameters.  portions,  the  latter  being  the  reddish- 

gray  external  superficial  layer  which 
contains  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair  follicles  and  cuta¬ 
neous  glauds,  and  whose  most  important  element  is  these 
tactile  papillae.  They  are  most  abundant  and  largest 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  while 
in  the  back  and  in  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  they 
are  almost  entirely  absent.  They  occur  as  small,  semi¬ 
transparent,  flexible  elevations  (see  b,  fig.  1),  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  conical  or  club-shaped  in  form;  but  in  certain  parts,  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  present  numerous  points,  and  are 
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termed  compound  papillae.  In  one  sq.  line  of  the  palm  ol 
the  hand,  E.  H.  Weber  reckons  that  there  are  81  com. 
pound,  and  150  to  200  smaller  papillae,  arranged  in  nearly 
regular  rows. 

The  thickness  of  the  true  S.  varies,  according  to  Kolli- 
ker,  from  one-eighth  of  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half.  In  its 


Fig.  2. — Compound  Papillse  of  the  Surface  of  the  Hand,  with  Two, 

Three,  and  Four  Points: 

a,  Base  of  a  papilla;  b ,  6,  their  separate  processes;  c,  c,  Processes 
of  papilla  when  base  is  not  visible.  Magnified  60  diameters. 

chemical  characters,  it  agrees  with  those  of  the  connective 
tissue,  of  which  principally  it  is  composed.  The  gelatine 
wdiichit  yields  on  boiling  is  derived  mainly  from  the  white 
fibrous  tissue,  and  probably  this  element  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  changes  which  S.  undergoes  in  theprocessof 
tanning.  Arteries  from  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue 
freely  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  S.,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  fat-lobules,  the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands 
(described  below),  the  hair  follicles,  the  papillse,  etc.  In 


Fig.  3.— Blood-vessels  of  Fat: 

A  Minute  flattened  fat  lobule,  in  which  the  vessels  only  are  repre¬ 
sented;  a,  Terminal  artery;  v.  Primitive  vein.  Magnified  100  diam 
eters.  B,  Plan  of  arrangement  of  the  capillaries  on  the  exterior 
of  the  vesicles,  more  highly  magnified. 

these  several  parts,  they  terminate  in  a  close  network  of 
capillaries.  The  two  accompanying  diagrams  illustrate  the 
mode  in  which  these  capillaries  are  distributed  over  the  fat- 
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cells  and  in  the  papillae.  Those  parts  of  the  S.  which  bor¬ 
der  on  the  epidermis  are  mostly  very  freely  provided  with 
neiwes,  while  in  the  deeper  parts  the  nervous  filaments  are 


Fig.  4. — Arrangement  of  the  Capillary  Loops  in  the  Skin. 

comparatively  scanty.  The  nerves  of  the  S.  are  branches 
both  of  the  spinal  and  of  certain  cranial  nerves.  As  these 
nerves  pass  toward  the  papillae  they  unite  to  form  a  nerve 
plexus,  from  which  smaller  branches  go  out  to  enter  the 
papillae;  there,  especially  in  the  S.  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  sole  (the  portions  of  the  body  most  sensitive  to  touch- 
impressions),  they  terminate  in  the  touch-corpuscles  discov¬ 
ered  by  Wagner  and  Meissner.  These  touch-corpuscles  are 
either  single  or  compound,  and  usually  are  ovoid  in  form: 
to  each  single  corpuscle  and  to  each  division  of  a  compound 
one  is  distributed  a  medullated  nerve  fibre. 

The  glands  in  the  S.  next  claim  consideration.  They 
are  the  sudoriparous  or  sweat  glands ,  the  sebaceous  or  fat 
glands,  and  the  ceruminous  glands.  The  Sweat-glands 
exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the  human  S. ;  they  lie  in 
small  pits  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  true  S.,  and  some¬ 
times  entirely  below  the  skin.  Their  orifices  can  be  seen 

in  the  middle  of  the  cross¬ 
grooves  that  intersect  the 
ridges  of  the  papillae  on  the 
hands  and  feet,  their  arrange¬ 
ment  being  here  necessarily 
regular,  while  in  other  parts 


Fig.  5.-Vertical section  of  the  ^  ar®  irregularly  scattered. 
Skin  and  Sweat-glands  of  lheir  size  and  number  in  dif- 
the  Axilla.  ferent  regions  of  the  S.  cor- 

G,  Layer  of  glands  with  their  respond  with  the  amount  of 

tdcS;tn Admail  haln  P^pimion yielded  by  each 
d,  d,  Portions  of  larger  hairs.  ParL  thus,  they  are  nowhere 
Magnified  one  and  a  half  so  much  developed  as  in  the 
diameters.  axilla,  or  armpit.  In  that 

part  of  this  region,  which  in  the  adult  is  more  or  less  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair,  they  form  a  layer  of  reddish  color,  about 
an  eigh  1  h  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  soft,  and  more  or  less 
flattened  by  their  pressure  on  one  another,  being  imbedded 
m  delicate  connective  tissue,  and  covered  and  permeated 
with  a  network  of  capillaries.  On  isolating  one  of  these 
glands,  and  highly  magnifying  it,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
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a  solitary  tube,  intricately  convoluted,  one  end  of  which 
is  closed,  and  hidden  within  the  glandular  mass,  while 
the  other  emerges  from  the  gland.  The  wall  of  the  tube 
consists  of  an  outer  or  basement  membrane,  with  which  the 
blood-vessels  are  in  contact;  and  an  epithelium ,  lining  the 


Fig.  6. — A  Sweat-gland  and  the  Beginning  of  Its  Duct: 
a,  Venous  radicles  on  the  wall  of  the  gland;  b.  Capillaries.  The 
vessels  are  all  outside.  Magnified  35  diameters. 

interior;  the  former  disappearing  where  the  tube  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  papillae.  The  duct,  on  leaving  the  gland, 
follows  a  spiral  direction  through  the  reticular  portion  of 
the  cutis  to  the  interval  between  the  papillae,  when  it 
becomes  straight;  and  it  again  assumes  a  spiral  course  in 
perforating  the  cuticle  (see  fig.  1).  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
how  or  why  so  beautifully  regular  a  spiral  form  should  be 
given  to  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  duct,  which  is  rather 
wider  than  the  rest,  the  average  diameter  of  the  duct  being 
ttVt °f  an  inch. 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  small  whitish  glands,  which 
exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the  S.,  except  the  palms  and 
soles,  and  are  abundant  especially  in  the  scalp,  face  (the 
nose  particularly  being  rich  in  them),  aud  about  the  anus. 
They  are  usually  connected  with  the  hairs,  as  shown  in 
fig.  7,  and  consist  of  a  duct  terminating  in  a  blind  pouch¬ 
like  or  pear-shaped  extremity.  The  basement  membrane  of 
these  glands  is  lined  by  an  epithelium,  in  whose  particles 
are  included  granules  of  fatty  or  sebaceous  matter,  which, 
having  become  detached,  constitutes  the  secretion.  These 
glands  are  the  seat  of  the  parasite  Acarus  folliculorvm. 

The  ceruminous  glands  are  brown  simple  glands,  in 
external  appearance  like  the  sudoriparous  glands,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  external  meatus  of 
the  ear.  They  yield  an  adhesive  bitter  secretion,  which 
protects  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  from  access  of 
dust,  insects,  etc. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  certain  outgrowths  not 
ordinarily  regarded  as  S.  are  really  transformations  of 
cuticle,  such  as  hair,  horns  (the  skeleton  core  of  certain 
horns  excepted),  and  finger-nails — the  latter  formed  by  an 
infolding  and  thus  duplication  of  the  cuticle.  Even  teeth 
belong  to  the  S.  (formed  in  its  invaginations,  like  hairs). 
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though  set  in  sockets  of  the  jaw;  in  many  animals,  chiefly 
fish, they  are  plainly  transfoimations  of  S.,  without  sockets, 
and  occur  on  any  part  of  the  mouth,  e.g.,  the  tongue  (snails) 


Fig.  7. — Sebaceous  Glands,  showing  their  Size  and  Relation  to  the 

Hair-follicles: 

A  and  B,  From  the  nose;  C,  From  the  Beard.  Magnified  18  diame¬ 
ters. 

(With  two  exceptions,  the  diagrams  in  this  article  are  borrowed 

from  Todd  and  Bowman.) 

We  conclude  with  brief  survey  of  the  functions  of  the 
S.,  omitting,  however,  its  most  important  function,  Touch 
(q.v.).  Regarded  as  a  protective  covering,  the  S.  possesses 
the  combined  advantages  of  toughness,  resistance,  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  elasticity;  the  connective  framework  being  the 
part  which  mainly  confers  these  properties,  though  the 
epidermis  co-operates  with  it.  The  subcutaneous  layer 
of  fat,  and  the  modifications  of  epidermis  in  various  forms, 
e.g.,  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  scales,  etc.,  serve  for  preserva¬ 
tion  of  warmth,  and  occasionally  (when  they  occur  as 
claws,  talons,  etc.)  as  means  of  offense  or  defense.  The 
8.  is  the  seat  of  a  twofold  excretion — viz.,  that  formed  b}'- 
the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  that  formed  by  the  sebaceous 
glands.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands 
is  usually  formed  so  gradually  that  it  evaporates  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  surface;  but  in  certain  conditions,  as  during 
strong  exercise,  or  when  the  external  heat  is  excessive,  or 
in  certain  diseases,  or  when  the  evaporation  is  prevented 
by  application  of  a  texture  impermeable  to  air,  the  secretion 
collects  on  the  S.  in  the  form  of  drops  of  fluid.  When  it  is 
stated  that  the  sweat  contains  urea,  lactates,  extractive 
matters,  etc.,  and  that  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  exhaled 
fromtheskin  is,  on  an  average,  2^  lbs.  daily  (according  to 
Valentin’s  observation),  the  importance  of  the  sudoriparous 
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glands  as  organs  of  excretion  is  manifest.  Moreover,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  importance  of  the  S.  as  a  re¬ 
spiratory  organ  is  considerable,  very  appreciable  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  being  exhaled  hourly  by  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body. 

The  excretory  function  of  the  S.  has  a  very  important 
relation  to  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  all 
the  open  cavities  of  the  body,  and  is  really  a  continuation 
inward  of  the  outer  S.,  so  that  a  true  view  of  the  two  is 
that  in  many  respects  they  are  one  organ;  hence,  when, 
under  some  conditions,  the  outerS.  is  chilled  and  its  pores 
closed,  its  work  is  thrown  as  au  additional  burden  on  the 
inner  S.  or  mucous  lining,  and  congestion  ensues,  such  as 
colds,  pulmonary  inflammation,  bowel  troubles,  etc.  A 
prime  requisite  to  recovery,  and  to  health  in  general,  is  to 
keep  the  S.  clean  and  active. 

The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  a  semi-fluid 
oily  mass,  which  often  solidifies  into  a  white  viscid  tallow¬ 
like  matter  on  the  surface  or  in  the  glandular  ducts,  from 
which  it  can  be  removed  by  pressure,  in  a  form  resembling 
that  of  a  small  whitish  worm  or  maggot.  Under  the 
microscope,  are  observed  cells  containing  fat,  free  fat 
mixed  with  epidermic  scales,  and  sometimes  crystals  of 
cholesteriu.  Its  chemical  constituents,  in  addition  to 
wrater,  are  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter  resembling  casein, 
fat  (consisting  of  palmitiu  and.  olein,  soaps  composed  of 
palmitic  and  oleic  acids),  cholesterin,  earthy  phosphates, 
and  chlorides  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalies.  Its  purpose 
seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  skin  moist  and  supple,  and 
by  its  oily  nature,  of  hindering  too  rapid  evaporation. 
Moreover,  considered  as  an  excretion,  it  must  share  in  the 
purification  of  the  blood. 

The  S.  is,  moreover,  an  organ  of  absorption:  mercurial 
preparations,  rubbed  into  the  S.,  have  the  same  action 
as  when  given  internally.  Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony, 
rubbed  into  the  S.  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  solution,  may 
excite  vomiting,  or  an  eruption  extending  over  the  whole 
body;  and  many  similar  illustrations  might  be  given.  The 
effect  of  rubbing  is  probably  to  force  the  particles  of  the 
matter  into  the  orifices  of  the  glands,  where  they  are  more 
easily  absorbed  than  through  the  epidermis.  It  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  of  Madden,  Berthold,  and  others, 
that  the  S.  has  the  power  of  absorbing  water,  though  to 
a  less  extent  than  in  thin-skinned  animals,  such  as  frogs 
and  lizards.  This  fact  has  a  practical  application.  In 
severe  cases  of  dysphagia — difficult  swallowing— when  not 
even  fluids  can  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a 
bath  of  warm  water,  or  of  milk  and  water,  may  assuage 
the  thirst.  Sailors,  also,  when  destitute  of  fresh  water, 
find  their  urgent  thirst  somewhat  allayed  by  soaking  their 
clothes  in  salt,  water. 

The  diseases  of  the  S.,  and  their  classification  into  genera 
and  species,  have  occupied  much  attention;  but  none  of 
the  proposed  classifications  is  satisfactory.  For  the  more 
important  affections,  see  special  articles.  See  Eczema: 
Ecthyma. 


SKINCH-SKINK. 

SKINCH,  v.  skinch:  to  stint,  to  scrimp;  to  give  snort 
allowance. 

SKIN  -GRAFTING:  operation  in  plastic  surgery,  by 
which  skin  is  transplanted  to  a  denuded  surface.  The 
idea  of  S.-G.  appears  to  have  occurred  first  to  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  who  proposed  to  plant  in  the 
centre  of  an  ulcer  apiece  of  healthy  skin;  he  suggested  that 
the  graft  would  grow  out  by  proliferation  of  its  cells  from 
all  its  borders  toward  the  natural  skin  around  the  ulcer. 
But  the  method  of  skin-grafting  now  in  use  was  devised 
1869  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Reverdin,  surgeon  in  Paris.  In  this 
method  the  grafts  are  from  the  epidermis,  taken  from  such 
portions  of  the  bodily  integument  as  are  softest  and  most 
flexible,  e.g.,  from  the  inside  of  the  thigh  flexure,  or  of  the 
elbow,  etc.  Using  all  precaution  against  septicaemia,  the 
surgeon  takes  a  portion  of  epidermis,  and,  having  cut  it 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  first  care¬ 
fully  smooths  out  the  minute  graft,  and  then  applies  it  to 
the  ulcerated  surface  at  the  distance  of  l  to  £  in.  from  the 
edge  af  the  ulcer;  then  another  and  another  at  like  dis¬ 
tances,  and  so  on.  The  grafts  grow  toward  each  other 
and  toward  the  margin  till  the  denuded  surface  is  covered. 
The  ingrafted  skin  may  be  taken  from  the  subject 
under  operation,  or  from  another  person,  or  even  from  an 
animal:  see  Riiinoplastic  Operation. 

SKINK,  n.  skingk  [AS.  scene ,  a  drink:  Icel.  skenkja; 
Ger.  schenken ,  to  pour  out,  to  serve  with  wine]:  in  OE . , 
drink;  anything  potable;  pottage:  Y.  to  serve  with  drink. 
SkinkTng,  imp.  Skinked,  pp.  skingkt .  Skinr'er,  n. 
one  who  serves  drink. 

SKINK,  or  Scine,  skingk:  any  species  of  family  Scin- 
cidce,  a  group  of  lizards  with  long,  round  neck,  trunk,  and 
tail,  covered  with  mostly  smooth  scales  in  quincunx  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  head  with  angular  plates,  and  the  sides  of 
the  body  without  folds.  They  are  harmless,  living  in 
concealment,  natives  of  the  tropics  ard  warm  temperate 
zone,  and  feed  on  insects  and  worms.  There  is  every 
gradation  in  the  development  of  the  legs,  according  to  some 
authors,  while  other  authorities  make  separate  families  of 
those  with  two  members  wanting  or  with  none  visible,  such, 
as  the  imperfect-limbed  /Se^saud  the  limbless  and  still  more 
snake-like  Anguis,  or  ‘  slow-worms.’ 

The  most  common  species  in  the  prairie  region  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  is  the  Five-lined  S.  ( Euprepes  quinque - 
lineatus),  small,  with  five  whitish  lengthwise  lines  on  the 
olive-brown  back;  and  the  same  species  is  reported  10  in.  in 
length,  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Another  American 
species,  if  distinct,  is  the  Blue-tailed  S.  (Eumeces  fasciolas); 
also  the  Ground  S.  ( Oligosoma  laterale),  not  uncommon. 
The  so-called  Great  Galliwasp  ( Diploglossus  occiduvs )  of 
Jamaica  is  more  than  20  in.  long.  A  threefold  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  family  has  been  characterized  by  the  eyes— 
those  with  two  lids,  those  with  rudimentary  lids,  and  those 
with  concealed  eyes. 

The  S.  or  Adda  of  Arabia  aud  Africa  ( Scincus  officinalis) 
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SKINNER— SKIPPET. 

is  six  to  eight  inches  long,  generally  of  reddish-dun  color, 
with  darker  transverse  bauds,  a  wedge-shaped  head,  and 
four  strong  limbs.  It  has  been  in  great  repute  tor  imagi¬ 
nary  medicinal  virtues  from  remote  times;  it  was  largely 
imported  on  this  account  into  ancient  Rome,  and  is  still  in 
high  esteem  in  the  East,  dried  skiuks  finding  ready  sale  in 
many  places,  e.g.,  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  There  is  almost 
no  disease  for  which  it  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  a  cure. 

SKINNER,  skin'er,  Thomas  Harvey,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  1791, 
March  7 — 1871,  Feb.  1;  b.  Harvey’s  Neck,  N.  C.:  Presb. 
divine  and  author.  After  graduation  at  Princeton  1809, 
and  studying  law,  he  became  a  theol.  student  at  Princeton. 
He  was  associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Janeway,  Philadelphia, 
1813-16,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Fifth  Presb.  Church  in 
Arch  street  in  that  city.  After  two  years  at  Andover  as 
prof,  of  sacred  rliet.,  he  became  1835  pastor  of  the  Mercer 
Street  Presb.  Church,  New  York;  and  from  1848  until  his 
decease  was  prof,  of  sacred  rhet.  and  pastoral  theol.  in 
Union  Theol.  Seminary,  New  York.  His  reputation  was 
wide  .as  a  logical  sermonizer,  effective  preacher,  successful 
Teacher;  and  as  author  of  valued  books,  among  which 
were:  Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hearing  (1839);  Hints  to 
Christians  (1841);  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homi¬ 
letics  (1854);  Discussions  in  Theology  (1868);  and  Thoughts 
on  Evangelizing  the  World  (1870). — His  son,  Thomas  Har¬ 
vey  S.,  d.d.  ,  was  pastor  of  the  Carmine  Street  Presb. 
Church,  New  York,  and  of  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  church  on. 
Staten  Island,  and  of  the  Fourth  Street  Presb. 
Church,  Cincinnati;  prof,  in  the  Allegheny  Presb.  Theol. 
Seminary;  and  prof,  of  theol.  in  the  McCormick  Theol. 
Seminary,  Chicago. 

SKIP,  v.  skip  [W.  cip,  a  sudden  snatch  or  effort:  Gael. 
sgiab,  to  start  or  move  suddenly:  Icel.  skoppa ,  to  spin 
round]:  to  leap  lightly;  to  spring  or  bound  as  a  goat;  to 
pass  over;  to  omit:  N.  a  light  leap;  a  bound;  in  sugar¬ 
making  in  W.  I.,  a  charge  or  strike  of  syrup  from  the  cop¬ 
pers.  Skipping,  imp.:  Adj.  leaping  lightly;  bounding. 
Skip'pingly,  ad.  -li.  Skipped,  pp.  skipt.  Skip  per,  n.  ontf 
who  skips;  the  cheese-maggot;  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  saury  pike,  Scomberesox  saurus.  To  skip  over,  to 
pass  without  notice;  to  omit.  Skip- jack,  an  upstart;  a 
lackey.  Skipping-rope,  a  cord,  generally  mounted  with 
handles,  used  by  children  in  skipping  in  play. 

SKIP,  n.  skip  [see  Skip  1]:  in  the  Scotch  game  of  curl 
ing ,  the  last  of  his  party  or  side  who  plays;  the  captain  or 
leader  of  his  team:  Y.  to  hurl  the  stone  along  the  ice;  to 
make  a  thin  stone  skim  along  the  surface  of  water.  Skip'- 
ping,  imp.  Skipped,  pp.  skipt. 

SKIP:  basket,  box,  etc.:  see  Skep. 

SKIPPER,  n.  skip’ per  [Dut.  schipper ,  a  sailor— from 
schip,  a  ship  (see  Ship)]:  the  master  of  a  trading  or  mer¬ 
chant  vessel.  Skip'pet,  n.  in  OE.,  a  small  boat. 

SKTPPET,  n.  skip'et:  in  archeol .,  a  small  cylindrical 
turned  box,  with  a  lid  or  cover,  for  keeping  records. 


SKIPTON— SKIRT. 

SKIPTON,  skip  ton  /market -town  of  England,  count)'-  of 
York;  finely  situated  in  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  near 
the  river  Aire,  about  38  m.  w.  of  York,  and  10  n.n.w.  of 
Bradford.  S.  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and 
is  a  station  on  the  Leeds  and  East  Lancashire  railway  and 
on  the  Midland  line.  Pop;  (1891)  10,376. 

SKIRMISH,  n.  sker'mish  [OF.  escarmouche ;  Ger.  schar- 
mittzel;  It.  scaramuccia,  a  skirmish:  OHG.  scirman.  to 
defend,  to  fight]:  an  encounter  of  a  few  men  when  they 
fight  in  confusion;  a  slight  combat  between  detachments 
and  small  parties  from  the  main  armies:  Y.  to  fight  slightly 
or  loosely  in  small  or  detached  parties.  Skir'mishing,  imp.: 
N.  the  act  of  fighting  lightly  in  small  parties:  Adj.  fighting 
in  a  loose  desultory  manner,  as  skirmishing  parties.  Skir- 
mished,  pp.  -misht.  Skir'misher,  n.  -mlsh-er,  one  who  skir¬ 
mishes. — Skirmishers  operate  in  loose  array,  two  together 
— i.e.,  front  and  rear,  with  a  lateral  distance  of  about  six 
paces  between  the  files.  When  the  army  advances,  the 
ground  in  front  and  for  some  distance  on  each  flank  is 
usually  covered  by  skirmishers,  to  prevent  surprise.  If 
cavalry  come  suddenly  on  them,  they  rush  together,  and 
form  small  squares,  called  rallying  squares.  Skirmishers 
fire  independently  at  their  own  discretion;  but  the  rule  is, 
that  one  of  the  two  men  composing  a  file  should  always 
have  his  rifle  loaded.  Orders  are  communicated  by  sound 
of  bugle.  Each  company  of  skirmishers  has  a  reserve 
force  to  fill  the  places  of  men  who  drop  out,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  ammunition,  etc. 

SKIRR,  v.  sker  [Low  Ger.  schurren,  said  of  a  thing  that 
makes  a  noise  by  rubbing  along  the  ground;  schirren,  ex¬ 
pressing  a  clearer  noise:  Ger.  scharren ,  to  scrape  with  the 
feet]:  in  prov.  Eng.  and  OE.,  to  glide  or  move  quickly;  to 
graze,  skim,  or  touch;  to  scour;  to  run  in  haste.  Skir'- 
Ring,  imp.  Skirred,  pp.  skerd. 

SKIRRET,  n.  sker  ret  [said  to  be  a  corruption  of  sugar- 
wort  or  sugar-root ],  {Slum  Sisarum ):  perennial  plant  of  nat. 
order  Umbelliferce ,  native  of  China  and  Japan,  but  long 
cultivated  as  the  Water-parsnip  in  gardens  in  Europe  for  its 
roots,  which  are  tuberous  and  clustered,  sometimes  6  in. 
long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger.  They  are  sweet, 
succulent,  and  nutritious,  with  a  somewhat  aromatic 
flavor,  and  when  boiled  are  agreeable  food.  A  kind  of 
spirituous  liquor  is  sometimes  made  from  them:  good 
sugar  also  can  be  extracted.  S.  is  less  cultivated  than 
formerly.  It  is  propagated  either  by  seed  or  by  very  small 
offsets  from  the  roots.  It  has  a  stem  2-3  ft.  high;  the 
’lower  leaves  pinnate,  with  oblong  serrated  leaflets,  and 
a  heart-shaped  terminal  leaf,  the  upper  ones  ternate,  with 
lanceolate  leaflets. 

SKIRT,  n.  skert  [Icel.  skyrta ,  a  shirt:  Dan.  skiort;  Sw. 
skorte,  a  skirt:  a  doublet  of  Shirt,  which  see]:  the  loose 
part  of  a  coat  or  garment  below  the  waist;  the  edge  of  any 
part  of  a  dress;  the  lower  portion  of  a  dress;  an  upper  petti¬ 
coat;  border;  margin;  among  butchers,  the  midriff:  Y.  to 
border;  to  form  the  border  or  edge  of;  to  be  on  the  border; 
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to  go  along  the  edge  of ;  to  live  near  the  extremity.  Skirt'- 
ing,  imp.:  N.  material  for  women’s  skirts:  in  arch.,  the 
narrow  upright  boarding  placed  round  the  margin  of  a 
floor;  called  also  wash-board,  mop-board,  base-board;  and, 
when  large,  base-plinth.  Skirt  ed,  pp. 

SKITTISH,  a,  skittish  [see  Shoot:  Sw.  skutta,  to  leap]: 
humorsome;  frisking;  wanton;  volatile;  shy;  easily  fright¬ 
ened;  tickle;  changeable.  Skittishly, .  ad.  - li .  Skit'- 
tishness,  n  -nes,  the  state  of  being  skittish;  wantonness. 
Skit,  n.  skit,  a  squib;  a  lampoon;  in  OE.,  a  light  wanton 
wench:  V.  in  prov.  Eng.,  to  asperse. 

i  SKITTLES,  n.  pin.  skit-tlz  [the  same  word  as  Shuttle, 
Which  see:  Dan.  skyttel;  Sw.  skottel,  a  shuttle]:  game 


Skittles. 


played  in  England  since  the  14th  c..  with  9  wooden  pins 
(skittles),  which  the  players  knock  over  with  a  round¬ 
ish  ball.  It  is  played  usually  in  a  covered  shed,  called 
a  skittle-alley,  about  60  ft  in  length.  The  skittles  are 
of  hard  wood  of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  they  are 
placed  on  the  floor  in  the  order  shown  in  fig.  2,  a. 
The  player,  standing  at  b,  throws  a  wooden  missile, 
shaped  like  a  small  cheese,  and  tries  to  knock  down  the 
whole  of  the  skittles  in  a  given  number  of  throws.  The 
rules  of  the  game  vary  in  different  places.  The  game  of 
ten-pins  (or  of  nine-pins)  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
skittles:  it  is  played  writh  10  (or  9)  pins  arranged  in  the  form 
a  triangle;  and  the  missile,  a  wooden  ball,  is  rolled  along 
a  carefully  constructed  wooden  floor.  Skittle-ball,  a 
ball  for  throwing  at  skittles.  Skittle-alley,  a  place 
where  the  game  of  skittles  is  played. 

SKIVERS,  n.  plu.  ski'verz  [Dut.  schiif,  a  sbive  or  slice: 
Dan.  skive,  a  thin  slice:  Icel.  skifa,  to  split  (see  Shiver)]  : 
split  sheep-skins  tanned  in  sumach  and  dyed,  used  for 
bookbinding,  etc. 

SKOBELEFF,  sko'be-lef,  Mikhail  Dimitrieyich:  Rus¬ 
sian  general:  1843-1882,  July;  b.  Riazan;  son  of  a  general. 
He  left  the  milit.  acad.  1868,  with  rank  of  major;  was 
attached  to  the  Grand  Duke  Michel  in  the  Caucasus  1871; 
commanded  the  advance  corps  d’armee  1873,  seizing 
Khiva;  vanquished  the  Khokands  1875,  and  the  Kara- 
Kirghis  1876;  and  was  promoted  maj.gen.,  and  gov.  of 
the  provinces  annexed.  His  brilliant  qualities  shone  in  the 
Turko-Russian  w7ar  1877-8,  particularly  at  Plevna  and  in 
the  Shipka  passage,  and  later  in  taking  Geok-Tepe  in  the 
Turcoman  campaign,  opening  the  way  to  Merv.  His  suc¬ 
cess  was  less  on  a  diplomatic  mission  afterwrard  to  Germ^**y 
He  died  suddenly  at  Moscow. 


SKOPIN— SKULK. 

SKOPIN,  sko-pen' :  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Riazau,  160 
m.  s.e.  of  Moscow.  Pop.  (1880)  9,500. 

SKORODITE,  n.  sk&r'd-dit  [Gr.  skorodon,  garlic];  a 
hydrous  arseniate  of  iron  of  a  leek-green  color,  inclining 
to  brown. 

SKOWHEGAN,  skow-he'gan:  town,  cap.  of  Somerset 
co.,  Me. ;  on  the  Kennebec  river,  and  on  the  Maine  Central 
railroad;  35  m.  n.  of  Augusta,  50  m.  w.  of  Bangor.  It  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  which  here  falls  28  ft.  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  affording  hue  water-power,  utilized  by  many 
manufactories;  and  it  contains  co.  court-house,  7  churches, 
acad.,  public  schools,  2  national  banks  (cap.  $275,000),  1 
savings  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  flour,  paper, 
woolen,  and  lumber  mills,  and  ax,  oil-cloth,  leather,  shoe, 
and  pulp  factories.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  lumber,  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  and  manufactures.  Pop.  (1880)  3,860; 
(1890)  5,068;  (1900)  5,180. 

SKRAELINGS,  n.  plu.  skralingz  floel.,  dwarfs]:  a 
name  given  by  the  old  Norsemen  to  the  Esquimaux. 

SKREEN,  skren:  another  spelling  of  Screen,  which 
see. 

SKUA,  sku'a,  or  Sku  a  Gull  ( Lestris ):  genus  of  birds 
of  family  Laridce  known  also  by  the  name  Jager  [Ger., 
hunter];  differing  from  the  gulls  in  having  the  upper 
mandible  more  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the  nostrils  larger 
and  further  forward  in  the  bill,  the  base  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  cere.  The  skuas  are  bold  and  powerful  birds,  and 
generally  obtain  their  food  by  pursuing  gulls  or  terns,  and 
causing  them  to  disgorge  the  fish  which  they  have  captured 
which  they  dart  upon  and  seize  in  the  air.  They  eat  also 
eggs  and  small  birds.  The  Common  S.  ( L .  cataracies )  is 
fully  two  ft.  in  length,  of  brown  color,  with  lighter  streaks 
on  the  head  and  neck.  It  inhabits  the  northern  seas  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  found  on  the  coast  of  California,  a 
species  like  it  occurring  also  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
Arctic  species  ( L .  parasiticus)  is  smaller,  21  in.  long,  the 
central  tail  feathers  projecting:  it  is  found  also  in  n. 
Europe,  and  visits  the  New  England  coast,  and  in  winter 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SKULDUDDERY,  skul-diid-er-i,  or  Sculdud'ry,  or 
Skulduggery,  n.  -dug'er-i  [Scotch]:  obscenity;  grossnesg 
of  conduct  or  of  speech. — In  Mo.,  the  term  is  applied  to 
underhand  plotting  (Bartlett,  Die.  Americanisms). 

SKULK,  v.  skulk  [Dan.  skulke,  to  slink,  to  sneak:  Dan. 
skiul ;  Icel.  skjol,  shelter:  Low  Ger.  schulen,  to  conceal 
one’s  self,  as  from  shame  or  fear:  Gael,  sgiolg,  to  creep  or 
slip  in  and  out]:  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  a  slinking,  sneak¬ 
ing  manner;  to  avoid  work  or  duty  in  a  cowardly  manner; 
to  lurk:  N.,  also  Skulk'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  skulks;  one 
who  avoids  or  shirks  duty.  Skulk'ing,  imp.  Skulked, 
pp.  shuikt.  Skulk  ingly,  ad.  4i. 
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SKULL,  n.  skill  [Dan.  ska.al,  a  cup  or  bowl:  Icel.  skal, 
a  bowl:  Sw.  skull  or  skoil;  OE.  schal,  a  bowl  or  drinking- 
cup:  Gael,  sgail,  a  covering]:  natural  bony  or  cartilaginous 
covering  of  the  brain,  including  the  head,  and  supporting 
the  face:  head.  Skull-cap,  close  cap  to  fit  the  upper  part 
of  the  head;  also  .formerly, 
an  iron  defense  for  the 
head,  within  the  cap. — The 
Skull  as  the  framework  of 
the  head  may  be  considered 
in  two  sections,  the  cranium 
and  the  face.  In  human 
anatomy,  it  is  customary  to 
describe  the  former  as  consisting  of  8,  and  the  latter  of  14 
hones;  the  8  cranial  bones,  which  constitute  the  brain-case, 
being  the  occipital,  tico  parietal,  frontal,  two  temporal, 
sphenoid,  and  ethmoid;  while  the  14  facial  bones  are  the 
two  nasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  tico  lachrymal,  two 
w,alar,  two  palate,  two  inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  and  in¬ 
ferior  maxillary .  The  bones  of  the  ear,  the  teeth,  and  the 
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1,  Frontal  bone;  2,  Parietal  bone;  3,  Occipital  bone;  4,  Temporal 
bone  (squamous  portion);  4*  Do.  (mastoid  portion);  5,  Sphenoid 
bone;  6,  Malar  bone;  7,  Nasal  bone;  8,  Superior  maxillary  or  jaw 
bone;  9,  Inferior  maxillary  or  jaw  bone. 


Wormian  bones  are  not  included  iu  this  enumeration.  The 
morphologist,  however;  tracing  the  fundamental  similarity 
of  type  in  the  various  modifications  of  the  vertebrate  S., 
is  not  content  with  this  arrangement,  in  which — e.g.,  in  the 
occipital,  temporal,  and  sphenoid  bones— the  human  anato¬ 
mist  considers  as  a  single  bone  an  osseous  mass  consisting 
primarily  in  man,  and  persistently  in  some  lower  verte¬ 
brates,  of  several  distinct  pieces  or  elements.  Postponing  to 
the  close  of  this  article  any  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the 
vertebrate  S.  generally,  wTe  notice  the  ordinary  anatomical 
relations  of  the  human  skull.  At  a  very  early  period  of 
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fetal  existence,  the  cerebrum  is  inclosed  in  a  membranous 
capsule  external  to  the  dura-mater,  and  in  close  contact 
with  it.  This  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  S.,  the  cerebral 
portion  of  which  is  consequently  formed  before  there  is 
any  indication  of  a  facial  part.  Soon,  however,  four  or 
five  processes  jut  from  it  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line, 
which  grow  downward,  incline  toward  each  other,  and 
unite  to  form  a  series  of  inverted  arches,  from  which  the 
face  is  ultimately  developed.  Imperfect  development  or 
ossification  of  these  rudimentary  parts  of  the  face  gives  rise 
to  the  peculiarities  known  as  ‘  hare-lip’  and  *  cleft-palate;’ 
or  in  extreme  cases  to  the  form  of  monstrosity  termed 
‘Cyclopean,’  in  which,  from  absence  of  the  frontal  proc¬ 
esses,  the  two  orbits  form  a  single  cavity,  and  the  eyes  are 
more  or  less  blended  in  the  mesial  line. 

The  events  in  the  ordinary  or  normal  development  of 
the  S.  are  as  follows:  Cartilage  is  formed  at  the  base  of 
the  membranous  capsule,  above  described  as  thrown  round 
the  brain  and  capable  of  enlarging  with  it.  This  is 
speedily  followed  by  deposition  of  ossific  matter  at  various 
points  of  the  capsule,  which  soon  becomes  converted  into 
flakes  of  bone  affording  protection  for  the  brain,  while 
the  intervening  portions,  which  remain  membranous,  per- 


1,  Anterior  fontanelle;  2,  Posterior  fontanelle;  3,  Sagittal  suture 
4,  4,  Coronal  suture;  5,  Lambdoidal  suture;  6,  6,  Parietal  bones 
7,  7,  Two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone,  still  un united;  8,  Occipita 
bone. 

mit  the  S.  to  expand  as  its  contents  enlarge.  The  forma* 
tiou  of  these  bony  flakes  on  the  convexity  of  the  cranium 
is  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  osseous  nuclei  in  the 
cartilage  at  the  base,  corresponding  to  the  future  occipital 
and  sphenoid  bones.  Lastly,  the  various  bones,  some 
originating  in  membrane,  some  in  cartilage  (see  Ossifica¬ 
tion),  approach  one  another  by  gradual  enlargement,  and 
become  united  in  various  ways  to  form  a  continuous  and 
ultimately  unyielding  bony  case,  admirably  adapted  for 
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defense  of  the  brain,  for  accommodation  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  and  for  attachment  of  the  ligaments  and 
muscles  by  which  the  S.  is  supported  and  moved  on  the 
spine.  At  the  period  of  birth,  most  of  the  principal  bones 
have  grown  into  apposition  with  their  neighbors,  forming 
the  Sutures  (q.v.);  but  one  large  vacuity  remains  at  the 
meeting-point  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  which  is 
termed  the  anterior  fontanelle,  which  does  not  close  till 
the  second  year  after  birth,  and  sometimes  remains  open 
much  longer.  The  fontanelle  is  so  called  from  the  pulsa- 


Fig.  3: 

1,  2,  Lateral  fontanelles. 


tions  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  here  seen  resembling  the 
rising  of  water  at  a  spring  or  fountain.  There  are  two 
fontanelles  in  the  mesial  line  (fig.  2),  and  two  lateral  fonta¬ 
nelles  on  either  side  (fig.  3).  The  sutures  remain  distinct 
long  after  the  closure  of  the  fontanelles,  and  probably 
serve  both  in  permitting  increase  of  size  of  the  cranium 
by  growth  of  the  bones  at  their  edges,  and  in  diminishing 
and  dispersing  vibrations  from  blows,  and  thus  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  security  of  the  brain. 

After  the  sutures  have  been  formed,  and  the  S.  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  thickness,  a  process  of  resorption  begins 
in  the  interior  of  the  bones,  and  reduces  the  originally 
dense  structure  to  a  more  or  less  cellular  or  cancellated 
state.  The  interior  thus  altered  is  called  the  Diploe,  and  by 
this  change  the  weight  of  the  S.  is  much  diminished, 
while  its  strength  is  scarcely  affected. 

The  diploe  usually  begins  to  be  apparent  about  the  10th 
year,  and  is  most  developed  in  those  skulls  which  are 
thickest.  Dr.  Humphry,  author  of  The  Human  Skele¬ 
ton ,  observed  it  to  be  especially  thick  in  idiots  and  where 
the  brain  is  small:  'hence,’  he  observes,  ‘  the  propriety  of 
the  term  thick-headed ,  as  a  synonym  tor  stupid,  derives  some 
confirmation  from  anatomy.’  A  continuation  of  the  same 
process  of  resorption  which  causes  the  diploe  gives  rise  to 
the  cavities  known  as  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  sinuses:  see 
Sinus.  The  formation  of  the  diploe  divides  the  walls  of 
the  cranium  into  three  layers — viz.,  an  outer  tough  layer; 
an  inner  dense,  brittle,  somewhat  glass-like  layer,  known 
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as  the  vitreous  table  or  layer;  and  the  intervening  cancellous 
diploe.  The  vitreous  table,  being  more  brittle  than  the 
outer  layer,  is  apt  to  be  fissured  to  a  greater  extent  in  fract¬ 
ure  of  the  S.;  aud  is  even  sometimes  broken  while  the 
outer  layer,  which  received  the  blow,  has  remained  entire; 
though  the  diploe  must  have  great  power  in  lessening  the 
concussions  transmitted  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  layer 
of  the  Si?'ull.  The  growth  of  the  S.  after  the  7th  year  pro¬ 
ceeds  sv'wly,  but  a  slight  increase  goes  on  to  about  the  age 
of  20-  The  S. -bones  are  freely  supplied  with  blood  from 


Fig.  4: 

1,  1,  Hard  palate,  formed  by  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone;  2.  2,  Palate  bones;  3,  Vomer,  dividing  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  posterior  nostrils;  4,  Zygomatic  fossa:  5,  Basilar  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  occipital  bone;  6,  Foramen  magnum,  through  which  the 
spinal  cord  passes;  7,  Foramen  ovale;  8,  Glenoid  fossa,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  lies;  9,  External  auditory  foramen; 
10,  Carotid  foramen  of  the  left  side;  11,  Styloid  process;  12,  Mas^ 
toid  process;  13,  One  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone. 

arteries  which  pass  from  the  dura-mater  internally  and  the 
pericranium  externally,  through  the  numerous  foramina 
observed  on  both  surfaces;  the  blood  being  returned  by 
veins  which  take  various  directions. 

The  S.  with  its  rounded  shape  forms  a  strong  protection 
for  the  brain.  Its  weakest  part  is  at  the  base,  where  fract¬ 
ure  takes  place  sometimes  when  the  S.  is  not  broken  at 
the  part  struck.  There  are  two  points  remarkable  in  the 
architecture  of  the  bones  of  the  face:  (1),  the  great  strength 
of  the  nasal  arch;  (2),  the  immobility  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  is  fixed  by  three  buttresses,  the  nasal,  the  zygo¬ 
matic,  and  the  pterygoid. 

The  base  of  the  S.,.  whether  seen  from  within  or  from 
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beiOW,  presents  many  objects  of  physiological  interest,  in 
relation  to  the  nervous  system.  As  seen  from  within,  the 
base  presents  on  each  side  three  fossae,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  to  the 
cerebellum.  These  fossae  are  marked,  as  is  the  whole 
S.-cap,  by  the  cerebral  convolutions;  and  they  contain 
numerous  ‘  foramina’  and  ‘  fissures’  which  give  passage  to 
various  sets  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  external  or 
outer  surface  of  the  base  of  the  S.,  considered  from  before 
backward,  is  formed  by  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  palate  bones;  the  vomer;  the  pterygoid  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  sphenoid  and  part  of  its  body; 
the  under-surface  of  the  temporal  bones;  and  by  the  oc¬ 
cipital  bone.  Its  most  important  parts  are  named  in  the 
description  of  fig.  4. 

The  anterior  region  of  the  S.,  which  forms  the  face,  is 
of  irregularly  oval  foim;  and  the  bones  are  so  arranged  as 
to  inclose  the  cavities  for  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth, 
and  to  give  strength  to  the  apparatus  for  masticating  food. 
The  size  of  the  face  and  the  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity 
are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  another,  as  may  be  readily 
seen  by  comparing  vertical  sections  (through  the  mesial 
line)  of  human  and  other  mammalian  skulls;  and  if,  in 
stead  of  mammalian  skulls,  we  take  skulls  of  lower  verte¬ 
brates  (the  crocodile,  e  g.),  this  ratio  is  far  more  striking. 
In  man,  the  face  is  at  its  minimum  as  compared  with  the 
cranial  cavity,  chiefiy  in  consequence  of  the  facial  bones 
being  arranged  nearly  vertically  beneath  the  cranium,  in¬ 
stead  of  projecting  in  front  of  it.  The  human  face  is 
remarkable  also  for  its  relatively  great  breadth,  which 
allows  the  orbits  for  the  reception  of  the  eyes  to  be  placed 
in  front  instead  of  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  renders 
their  inner  walls  nearly  parallel.  This  parallelism  in  man 
is  associated  with  the  parallelism  of  the  optic  axes,  and 
contributes  to  that  clear,  accurate,  and  steady  vision  which 
results  from  the  ready  convergence  of  the  eyes  upon  every 
object.  Each  orbit  is  of  pyramidal  form,  with  the  apex 
behind;  and  is  composed  of  seven  bones — the  frontal,  eth¬ 
moid,  lachrymal,  sphenoid,  superior  maxillary,  malar,  and 
palate,  which  last  contributes  very  slightly  to  the  human 
orbit;  but  is  an  important  constituent  in  the  orbit  of 
many  animals.  For  the  nasal  cavities,  see  Nose. 

The  different  varieties  of  mankind  present  certain  well- 
marked  and  characteristic  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the 
S.  There  are  three  typical  forms  which  seem  well  estab¬ 
lished  from  examination  and  comparison  of  a  large  number 
of  crania — viz.,  the  prognathous,  the  pyramidal,  and  the 
oval  or  elliptical  cranium.  When  the  upper  jaw  slopes 
forward,  the  insertion  of  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  per¬ 
pendicular,  is  oblique.  A  S.  with  this  peculiarity  is  prog¬ 
nathous  or  prognathic  [Gr.  pro.  forward;  gnathos,  jaw];  the 
opposite  condition  being  termed  orthognathous  or  orthog¬ 
nathic  [Gr.  orthos,  upright]:  the  Negro  of  the  Guinea 
Coast  and  the  Negrito  of  Australia  present  the  prognathous 
character  in  its  most  marked  form.  The  pyramidal  form 
is  characterized  by  the  breadth  and  flatness  of  the  face. 
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which  with  the  narrowness  of  the  forehead,  gives  this 
shape  to  the  head:  the  Mongolian  and  Esquimaux  skulls 


Fig.  5— Pi ognathous  Skull  of  a  Native  Australian. 

belong  to  this  type.  The  oval  or  elliptical  type  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  natives  of  w.  or  s.  Europe  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  in  N.  America;  and  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
particular  ferature  so  much  as  by  absence  of  the 
longitudinal  projection  of  the  first  type,  or  the  lateral 
projection  of  the  second,  and  by  a 
general  symmetry  of  the  whole 
configuration.  The  length  of  the 
S.,  which  to  a  great  degree  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  posterior  cerebral 
lobes,  has  been  taken  by  Retzius 
as  a  basis  of  classification.  He 
arranges  all  the  varieties  of  man¬ 
kind  into  two  great  classes— the 
Dolicocephalce ,  or  long-heads,  whose 
cerebral  lobes  completely  cover  the 
cerebellum;  and  the  Br achy ceph alee, 
or  short-heads,  in  whom  the  cere¬ 
bral  lobes  do  not  extend  so  far. 

Each  of  these  classes  contains 
orthognathous  and  'prognathous  va¬ 
rieties.  See  Ethnology, 

The  Morphology  of  the  Skull  is  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  problem  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  has  cost 
extraordinary  labor  for  its  solution.  Goethe  and  Oken 
independently  suggested  that  the  S.  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  modification  of  a  series  of  four  vertebrse,  and  this 
‘  vertebral  theory  ’  was  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail  by 
Owen  and  other  anatomists  (see  Oken).  Huxley,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  celebrated  Croonian  Lecture  (1858),  revised  and 
extended  the  hitherto  neglected  embryological  observations 
of  Rathke,  proposed  an  unanswerable  destructive  criticism 
of  the  archetypal  theory,  and  may  be  said  to  have  thus 
definitely  placed  the  newer  view  in  the  way  of  general 
acceptance.  An  enormous  amount  of  detailed  research, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Parker  in  England, 
and  Gegenbaur  in  Germany,  and  which  is  still  in  progress, 
has  established  the  newer  theory  on  sure  grounds  of  actual 
observation.  ‘  The  osseous  cranium,’  writes  Prof.  St. 


Fig.  6.— Pyramidal  Skull 
of  Mongolian  Race. 
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George  Mivart,  ‘  (apart  from  the  sense-capsules)  consists  of 
three  arched  segments. . .  ?  These  have  been  called  cranial 
vertebra,  and  certainly  if  the  essence  of  vertebrae  consists 
in  their  being  a  series  of  solid  rings,  fitted  together  and 
inclosing  a  tract  of  the  nervous  centres,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  cranium— in  the  highest  class  of  animals 
at  least — is  made  up  of  three  such  vertebrae.’ 

Taking  first  the  simple  unsegmented  cartilaginous  cra¬ 
nium  of  a  skate  or  dog-fish,  with  its  appended  jaws  and 
branchial  arches,  we  find  that  in  development,  though  the 
notochord  extends  into  the  region  of  the  head,  the  vertebrae 
stop  altogether  short  of  it;  but  that  on  each  side  of  the 
cranium  there  arise  a  pair  of  cartilaginous  bars — the  tra¬ 
becula  or  ‘  rafters  ’  of  the  future  S. ;  three  pairs  of  cartilagi 
nous  capsules,  nasal,  ocular,  and  auditory,  form  round  the 
developing  sense  organs;  the  nasal  capsules  immediately 
unite  with  the  ends  of  the  trabeculae,  which  are  mean¬ 
while  uniting  below  and  growing  up  at  the  sides  to  form 
the  brain-case.  The  auditory  capsules  become  united  with 
the  trabeculae  by  the  appearance  of  two  new  masses  of  car¬ 
tilage — the  parachordals — the  eyes  of  course  remaining 
free.  At  first  there  are  no  jaws,  but  a  series  of  seven  or 
more  similar  vertical  cartilaginous  bars  or  arches,  consider¬ 
ably  resembling  the  trabeculae,  between  which  slits  open 
into  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  The  first  pair  of  these  arches 
develops  an  ascending  process,  which  passes  above  the 
developing  mouth,  and  becomes  the ‘palato-pterygoid ' 
arch  or  upper  jaw,  the  original  portion  remaining  as  the 
mandible.  The  second  pair  of  arches — the  ‘  hyoid  ’ — 
becomes  more  or  less  modified  usually  to  aid  in  supporting 
the  jaws  and  floor  of  the  mouth,  while  the  remaining  pairs 
become  little  modified,  and  serve  throughout  life  to  support 
the  gills. 

The  more  complex  bony  skulls  of  higher  vertebrates  are 
now  in  principle  readily  understood.  The  chondro-cranium 
and  subjacent  arches  in  all  cases  develop  in  the  same  way, 
though  reduction  and  even  atrophy  of  the  gill  arches  sub¬ 
sequently  takes  place.  The  bones,  though  similar  in  the 
adult,  originate  in  two  utterly  distinct  ways,  either  by 
actual  ossifications  in  the  substance  of  the  chondro-cranium 
and  jaws,  or  by  the  ossification  of  overlying  dermis;  and 
are  hence  known  as  cartilage  bones  and  membrane  bones 
respectively — the  latter  corresponding  to  the  dermal  bones 
and  teeth  of  ganoid  aud  elasmobranch  fishes.  In  mammals, 
a  further  extraordinary  specialization  takes  place:  the  ends 
of  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  lose  their  suspensory 
function,  are  taken  up  during  development  into  the  interior 
of  the  ear  capsule,  and  are  metamorphosed  into  the  auditory 
ossicles:  see  Skeleton. 

Fracture  of  the  Skull  may  take  place  either  in  the  vault 
or  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  We  consider  first  fractures  of 
the  vault.  The  fracture  is  usually  direct,  the  bone  giving 
way  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  struck;  the  result  being 
either  a  simple  fissure,  or  a  breaking  of  the  bone  into  sev¬ 
eral  fragments  (comminuted  fracture).  Although  fractures 
may  be  limited  to  the  outer  or  to  the  inner  surfaoe  of  the 
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S  ,  they  usually  extend  through  the  whole  thickness,  and 
the  broken  bone  is  generally  driven  inward;  and  the  most 
ordinary  form  of  fracture  with  depression  is  that  in  which 
several  fragments  of  somewhat  triaugular  shape  have  their 
points  driven  down  and  wedged  into  each  other,  while 
their  bases  remain  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  bone. 
There  are  no  signs  by  which  we  can  in  all  cases  recognize 
the  existence  of  fracture  of  the  vault.  Fissures  constantly 
exist  without  ever  having  been  suspected  during  life. 
When,  however,  the  fracture  is  accompanied  by  a  wound 
leading  down  to  the  bone,  it  may,  in  general,  be  easily 
detected.  In  treatment,  it  is  now  an  established  rule  that 
simple  fractures  of  the  S.  with  depression,  and  without 
symptoms,  are  to  be  left  without  operative  interference. 
The  depression  may  be  so  marked  as  to  be  easily  detected; 
yet  so  long  as  there  are  no  symptoms,  all  operative  interfer¬ 
ence,  of  whatsoever  form,  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  If, 
however,  there  be  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone  in  a 
depressed  fracture  without  symptoms,  immediate  operative 
interference  is  called  for.  When  a  depressed  fracture  is 
accompanied  by  primary  brain  symptoms,  an  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  removing  the  depressed  frag¬ 
ments  is  usually  necessary.  If,  however,  the  fracture  is  a 
simple  one,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  milder 
remedial  agents,  as  bleeding,  purging,  and  low  diet,  may 
be  first  tried. 

Fractures  of  the  base  may  be  direct  or  indirect,  but  in 
most  cases  are  indirect — i.e.,  the  bones  give  way  at  a  point 
remote  from  the  seat  of  the  blow,  as  above  shown.  At  certain 
parts,  however,  the  bones  of  the  base  are  so  thin  that,  if 
direct  pressure  be  brought  on  them,  they  readily  give  way. 
Thus  scissors,  slate-pencils,  tobacco-pipes,  etc.,  have  often 
been  thrust  into  the  skull  through  the  orbits  or  the  nostrils; 
and  such  wounds  are  very  serious,  from  the  readiness  with 
which  the  brain  may  be  thus  injured.  The  only  symptoms 
that  can  be  trusted  as  indicating  a  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  S.  are  connected  either  with  an  escape  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain  or  blood  or  watery  fluid,  or  with  au  in¬ 
jury  done  to  the  nerves  as  they  emerge  at  the  base.  Out 
of  32  cases  of  fractured  base  observed  by  Hewett,  bleeding 
from  the  mouth  or  nose  occurred  in  14,  and  bleeding  from 
the  ear  in  15  cases. 

SKULL'CAP  (, Scutellaria ):  genus  of  plants,  of  family 
Labiates,  or  Mint  family.  The  calyx,  closed  in  fruit,  has 
a  helmet-like  appendage  on  the  upper  side;  the  blue  or 
violet  corolla  is  a  long  curved  tube,  the  upper  lip  arched, 
entire  or  barely  notched,  and  the  lower  pair  of  stamens  are 
one-celled.  Of  the  species  with  terminal  flowers,  the  nar¬ 
row,  toothless-leaved  8.  integrifolia ,  with  corolla  1  in. 
long,  is  found  from  Mass,  southward;  8.  pilosa,  with 
crenate  leaves  and  shorter  flowers,  in  open  ground  from 
N.  Y.  and  Mich,  southward.  8.  versicolor ,  with  slender 
tube,  whitish  below,  and  above  deep  blue,  purple-spotted; 
8.  canescens,  having  many-flowered  racemes,  and  the  leaves 
with  hoary  down  beneath;  and  8.  serraia ,  with  serrate 
leaves  acuminate  at  both  ends,  are  southern  and  western. 
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Of  the  species  with  flowers  axillary,  and  of  wider  range, 
are  S.  nervosa,  the  leaf-veius  prominent  beneath;  S.  par- 
vula,  3-6  in.  high;  and  S.  galericulata,  with  lower  lip  longer 
than  the  upper.  S.  laterifolia,  often  with  both  axillary 
flowers  and  terminal  one-sided  racemes,  is  common  in  wet, 
shaded  places;  and,  as  a  supposed  cure,  was  called  Mad- 
dog  Skullcap.  They  all  are  bitter  perennial  herbs,  of  no 
medicinal  virtue. 

SKUNK,  n.  skungk  [N.  Amer.  seganku ]:  American  ani¬ 
mal  allied  to  the  weasel,  which  has  the  power  of  ejecting  an 
intolerably  fetid  liquid.  Skunk'ish,  a.  -ish,  resembling 
the  skunk,  especially  in  its  odor. — Skunk  ( Mephitis )  is  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  Weasel  family 
(Mustelidce),  but  departing  considerably  from  the  typical 
characters  of  that  family,  and  approaching  the  badgers  and 
gluttous  in  general  appearance,  in  habits,  in  the  length¬ 
ened  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  in  the  plantigrade  hind-feet. 


Common  Skunk  ( Mephitis  mephitica). 

and  in  some  of  the  teeth.  There  are  six  incisors  and  two 
canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  eight  molars  in  the  upper, 
and  ten  in  the  lower;  the  teeth  generally  resemble  those  of 
the  polecat.  Skunks  depend  much  for  defense  against 
enemies  on  an  excessively  fetid  fluid,  secreted  by  glands 
near  the  anus;  and  when  assailed,  they  turn  the  rump  to¬ 
ward  the  assailant,  elevate  the  tail,  and  discharge  this  fluid 
with  considerable  force.  The  odor  proceeding  from  it, 
even  when  a  dead  S.  had  been  flung  into  an  inciosure,  has 
been  known  to  cause  nausea  to  the  inmates  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  with  closed  windows  at  the  distance  of  100  yards. 
So  confident  does  the  S.  seem  of  the  efficacy  of  its  peculiar 
mode  of  defense,  that  it  permits  itself  to  be  approached  till 
it  is  just  on  the  point  of  being  seized— which,  however,  is 
attempted  only  by  the  inexperienced — when  the  battery  is 
discharged.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  the  odor 
from  clothes.  Dogs  flee  at  once,  and  rub  their  noses  on 
the  ground  till  they  bleed:  dogs  that  are  aware  of  the  S.’s 
powers,  however,  kill  it  by  leaping  upon  it  suddenly  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  its  peculiar  assault. 
There  is  much  uncertainty  concerning  the  species  of  S.,  as 
the  colors  vary  considerably  even  in  the  same  species;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  species. 
They  are  found  only  in  America,  where  they  are  very 
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widely  distributed  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Strait  of  Ma 
gellau.  I  he  Common  S.  {M  mep/ulica)  is  about  the  size  of 
a  cat,  generally  black  or  blackish  brown,  with  the  white 
of  the  crown  diverging  into  two  white  streaks.  It  in- 
habits  burrows  which  it  makes  in  the  earth;  feeds  on  mice, 
frogs,  etc.,  and  also  on  insects  and  fruits;  and  sometimes 
enters  houses  to  plunder  store-rooms,  where,  if  it  is  sud¬ 
denly  alarmed,  everything  is  tainted  with  an  intolerable 
odor.  White  streaks  on  the  back,  one  or  more,  are  very 
characteristic  of  this  genus. 

Conepatus  mapurilo,  black  with  a  broad  white  band  on 
the  back,  belongs  to  the  s.w.  United  States.  The  small 
Spilogaie  putorius  has  been  tamed  at  the  south,  to  serve 
against  vermin,  instead  of  a  cat.  It  was  found  as  far  n.  as 
Iowa  by  II.  W.  Parker,  and  two  skins  sent  by  him  are  pict¬ 
ured  in  Coues’s  Fur-bearing  Animals.  The  interrupted 
white  markings  on  the  back  and  sides  resemble  a  harp. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE  {Symplocarpus  fcslidus—Gr.  sum - 
ploke ,  complex;  karpos,  fruit):  plant  of  the  Arum  family 
Araceoe,  nearly  related  to  the  Indian  Turnip  and  Calla  and 
well  named  as  to  its  odor.  The  fleshy  spike  (spadix)  of 
minute  flowers  is  globular;  and  the  hood  (spathe)  is  in¬ 
curved,  shell-shaped,  very  thick,  purple,  or  spotted  and 
striped  with  purple  and  yellow  or  green,  and  withers  as 
the  fruit  matures — a  spongy  mass  with  seeds  beneath  the 
surface.  The  first  flowers  appear  very  early  in  spring, 
rising  little  above  the  ground;  later,  the  large  heart-shaped 
leaves,  1-2  ft.  long.  The  leaves  have  been  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  dressing  to  prolong  blistering  and  suppuration. 
The  thick  root-stock  has  been  employed  as  an  expectorant 
and  stimulant,  having  some  virtue  when  fresh.  The  pur¬ 
plish  seeds,  dropped  from  the  decaying  spadix,  are  bulblet- 
like,  I  to  I  in.  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  common  in 
moist  ground. 

SKUPSHTINA,  skopsh' tin-a  [Serb]:  the  legislative 
body  of  the  kingdom  of  Servia.  It  consists  of  178  mem¬ 
bers  chosen  for  8  years.  Of  the  members,  three-fourths  are 
elected  by  the  people,  the  rest  are  named  by  the  crown. 
The  word  S.  in  Serb  means  assembly,  meeting,  in  general; 
the  full  designation  of  the  Servian  legislative  assembly  is 
-'Narodna  Skupshtina.’ 

SKURRY,  n.  skitr'ri  [OE.  scur,  to  move  hastily:  Gael 
sgiorr,  to  slide  or  stumble:  Dan.  skurre,  to  jar]:  confused 
haste,  used  in  the  familiar  phrase  Hurry-skurry,  n.  har'- 
ri-skur'ri ,  impetuous  haste. 

SKY,  n.  ski  [Sw.  and  Dan.  sky ,  a  cloud:  Sw.  skyn,  the 
sky  or  heaven:  Icel.  sky,  a  cloud:  connected  with  AS. 
scuwa;  Dut.  schcede;  Gr.  skia,  shadow,  shade — lit. ,  a  cloud, 
then  the  clouds]:  the  region  of  clouds  which  surrounds  the 
earth;  the  vault  of  the  heavens;  the  firmament;  climate: 
plu.  Skies,  skiz:  V.  familiarly,  to  hang  very  high,  said  of 
a  picture  in  an  exhibition.  Sky'ing,  imp.  Skyed,  pp. 
skid:  Adj. surrounded  by  skies.  Skyey,  a.  ski'i,  resembling 
the  sky;  ethereal,  Sky'ish,  a.  -ish,  like  the  sky;  in  OE., 
approaching  the  sky.  Sky-blue,  azure.  Sky-color,  a 
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particular  kind  of  blue  color;  azure.  Sky-htgh,  a.  very 
high.  Skylark,  a  bird  that  mounts  and  sings  as  it  flies. 
Skylarking,  among  seamen ,  running  sportively  among 
the  rigging;  in  familiar  language,  running  and  larking 
about  any  place;  rough  jocular  play.  Sky  light,  a  window 
in  the  roof  of  a  building.  Sky-rocket,  -rok'et,  a  rocket 
that  burns  as  it  ascends.  Sky-sail,  a  sail  sometimes  set 
above  the  royal.  Sky-scraper,  a  sky- sail  of  a  triangular 
form.  Skyward,  ad.  toward  the  sky.  Open  sky,  a  sky 
without  clouds;  with  no  covering  or  shelter  from  the  sky. 

SKYE,  ski:  largest  of  the  Scottish  islands  after  Lewis, 
and  most  northerly  of  the  Inner  Hebrides;  forming  part  of 
the  county  of  Inverness,  from  whose  mainland  it  is  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  channel  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  breadth 
at  its  narrowest  point,  Kyle  Ilhea.  Its  extreme  length, 
s.e.  to  n.w.,  is  47  m.;  breadth  7  to  25  m. ;  643  sq.  in.; 
but  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  inlets  at  all 
parts  of  the  island,  no  point  is  more  than  4  m.  from  the 
sea.  S.  is  mostly  mountainous  and  moory,  but  it  contains 
some  pleasant  tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  and  one 
considerable  plain,  formerly  the  bed  of  a  lake,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmuir,  where  some  ruins  of  a  religious  house 
called  after  St.  Columba  were  found.  The  principal  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  Coolin  Hills  (not  Cuchullin),  which  stretch  ir¬ 
regularly  chiefly  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  terminating  in  the  sharp 
peak  of  Scoor-nau-Gillean  (3,167  ft.)  above  Sligachan: 
another  peak,  Scoor  Dearg,  has  been  found  to  be  the 
highest  of  the  range  (3,233  ft.).  The  jagged  outline  of  these 
remarkable  hills  arrests  the  eye  at  a  great  distance,  and 
forms  the  dominant  feature  in  the  view  at  almost  every 
point  round  the  island,  and  far  out  at  sea.  The  rock  of 
which  they  are  composed,  liypersthene,  is  not  found  in  any 
other  part  of  Britain.  The  most  famous  scene  in  this 
region  is  Loch  Coiruisg,  a  small  lake  near  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Scavaig,  nearly  encircled  by  frowning  ridges  of 
rock,  rising  at  some  points  above  3,000  ft.  It  has  been 
powerfully  depicted  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  Glen  Sligachan,  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
loch  of  that  name  about  9  m.  to  Camusunary,  is  by  many 
considered  the  grandest  glen  in  the  Highlands.  The 
scenery  of  Cuiraing,  near  the  n.  of  the  island,  has  been 
truly  styled  *  unique.’  The  same  is  said  of  Storr.  The 
coast-scenery  is  mostly  highly  picturesque.  Between 
Rhunam-Brarin  and  Loch  Staflin,  on  the  e.  side,  it  pre¬ 
sents  grand  columnar  trap  formations.  On  the  w.  side, 
at  Galtrigill  and  Vaterstein,  the  cliffs  reach  a  height 
of  1,000  ft.  Over  these  cliffs  descend  many  remarkable 
water-falls,  and  their  bases  are  worn  into  many  deep  caves, 
some  of  which  are  of  historical  interest.  One,  near  Port¬ 
ree,  afforded  a  refuge  to  Prince  Charles;  another,  on  the 
w.  coast,  was  the  temporary  prison  of  Lady  Grange.  The 
largest  arms  of  the  sea  are  Loch  Bracadale,  Loch  Dun- 
vegan,  and  Loch  Snizort. 

The  coasts  abound  in  fish,  the  most  important  being 
herring,  salmon,  cod,  and  ling.  Good  oysters  are  found  in 
several  places.  The  fisheries  comprise  cod,  ling,  salmon, 
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and  lobster;  and  salmon  and  sea-trout  are  got  in  some  of 
the  principal  streams,  also  trout  in  the  fresh-water  lochs. 
Deer  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  grouse.  West  Highland 
cattle  are  reared,  but  sheep-farming  on  a  large  scale  pre¬ 
dominates.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  rainy,  but  mild  and 
healthful.  Agriculture  is  not  profitable  in  the  moist 
climate,  though  the  soil  is  in  many  places  excellent. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  poor  and  ill  housed,  but  well 
behaved  aud  intelligent.  It  has  been  calculated  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  war  with  France  they  contributed  not  less 
than  10,000  private  soldiers  to  the  Brit.  army.  In  some  dis 
tricts  nearly  all  the  men  go  to  the  e.  coast  fisheries  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  island  young  men  and  women 
go  to  the  south  in  search  of  field  labor.  Potatoes  and  fish 
are  the  general  diet,  meat  being  a  rare  luxury.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  chiefly  Celtic,  with  considerable  mixture  of  the 
Norse  element  Gaelic  is  still  generally  spoken,  but  is 
gradually  giving  place  to  English.  The  chief  proprietors 
are  still,  as  of  old,  Lord  Macdonald,  whose  seat,  Armadale 
Castle  in  Sleat,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  in  all  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  on  the  Scottish  coasts;  and  Macleod  of  Mac- 
leod,  whose  ancient  castle  of  Dunvegan,  picturesquely 
seated  on  a  rock,  has  been  commemorated  by  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  principal  port  of  S.  is  Portree, 
a  picturesquely  situated  village  (pop.  [1881]  758),  to  which 
steamers  regularly  ply  from  Glasgow,  also  from  Strome 
Ferry  in  connection  with  the  Skye  railway  thence  to  Inver¬ 
ness.  The  famous  whisky  known  as  *  Tallisker  ’  is  made 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Bracadale. — The  inhabitants  are  nearly 
all  Presbyterians,  chiefly  of  the  Free  Church. — Pop.  (1871) 
17,330;  (1891)  15,800. 

See  Alexander  Smith’s  Summer  in  Skye  (1865);  Robert 
Buchanan’s  Ilebrid  /s<tes*(1883);  Report  of  the  Crofters'  Com¬ 
mission  (1884). 

SLAB,  n.  slab  [W.  lldb,  a  flag  or  thin  strip — probably  in 
the  sense  of  a  piece  separated  from  the  mass;  Lang,  esclapa , 
to  split  wood:  comp.  Nc:  w.  sleip,  smooth]:  a  flat  piece  of 
marble  or  other  stone;  a  flat  mass  oLmetal;  the  thick  out¬ 
side  plank  of  a  log  of  timoer. 

SLAB,  a.  slab  [see  Slabber]:  in  OE ^  thick,  glutinous; 
viscous:  N.  a  puddle;  mire.  Slab'by,  a.  -bi,  thick;  vis¬ 
cous;  sloppy. 

SLABBER,  V.  sldb'ber  [Gef.  schlabbern,  to  slabber  one’s 
clothes:  Swiss,  schlabbete,  watery  drink,  broth:  Dut.  slab¬ 
ber  en,  to  slobber:  comp.  Gael,  slaib,  mire]:  to  spill  liquid 
food  in  eating;  to  slaver;  to  drivel:  N.  slaver.  Slab'ber- 
ing,  imp.  Slab  bered,  pp.  -herd.  Slab'berer,  n.m-ber- 
er,  one  who  slabbers;  an  imbecile;  an  idiot. 

BLABBER,  n.  sldb'er:  in  metal-working,  a  quick -motion 
machine  for  dressing  the  sides  of  nuts  or  heads  of  bolls;  in 
wood  working,  a  saw  for  removing  a  portion  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  log,  so  as  to  square  it. 
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SLACK,  a.  dak  [Icel.  slakr;  prov.  Ger.  schlack;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  sink,  cot  tight,  loose:  AS.  sleac,  slack]:  loose;  relaxed, 
not  tightly  extended;  backward;  not  busy,  as  applied  to 
business  men;  not  using  due  diligence:  V.,  see  Slacken: 
N.  the  part  of  a  rope  which  has  no  strain  upon  it;  a  kind  Qfi 
small  broken  coal;  in  Scot,  and  prov.  Eng.,  a  gap  or  hollow 
between  hills:  Ad.  partially;  not  intensely.  Slack'ly,  ad. 
-li,  not  tightly;  loosely;  remissly.  Slack'ness,  n  -nes, 
looseness;  inattention;  slowness;  dulness,  as  in  trade;  tardi¬ 
ness;  insufficiency.  Slack-baked,  insufficiently  baked,  as 
bread.  Slack-dried,  partially  or  insufficiently  dried. 
Slack-rope,  a  rope  having  no  strain  upon  it.  Slack- 
water,  the  interval  between  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
during  which  there  is  no  tide-current.  Slacken,  v.  sldk'n, 
or  Slack,  v.  slak,  to  loosen;  to  relax;  to  become  less  rigid; 
to  make  less  tense  or  tight;  to  abate;  to  cease  to  flow,  as 
the  tide;  to  languish;  to  diminish  in  severity;  to  neglect; 
to  lessen,  as  one’s  pace;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  cohesion, 
as  burnt  limeshell — properly  Slake,  which  see.  Slacken, 
n.  in  metallurgy,  spongy,  slaggy  materials  mixed  with  ores 
to  prevent  their  fusion  while  roasting:  also  spelled  Slakin. 
Slackening,  imp  sldkning.  Slackened,  pp.  sldk'nd : 
also  Slacking,  imp.  Slacked,  pp.  sldkt. — Syn.  of 
‘slack,  a.’:  remiss;  backward;  loose;  relaxed;  weak;  neg¬ 
lectful;  unbent;  inactive;  slow;  tardy. 

SLADE,  n.  sldd  [AS.  sW]:  little  dell  or  valley;  a  glade; 
a  flat  piece  of  low  moist  ground. 

SLAE,  n.  sld:  Scotch  for  Sloe,  which  see. 

SLAG,  n.  slag  [Ger.  schlacke ;  Sw.  slagg,  dross  of  metals: 
Norw.  slagg,  spittle]:  dross  or  refuse  from  metallic  ores 
after  being  smelted;  vitrified  ciuders.  Slag'gy,  a.  -gi, 
pert,  to  or  resembling  slag.  Slag'giness,  n.  -gi-nes,  the 
state  of  smelted  dross  or  refuse  from  a  smelting-furnace. 
— Slag  is  a  fused  compound  of  silica  and  lime,  alumina,  and 
other  bases;  a  secondary  product  in  the  reduction  of  me¬ 
tallic  ores:  called  also  Scoria  (or  Scoriae)  and  Cinder — when 
discharged  from  a  volcano.  More  or  less  of  the  metal  al¬ 
ways  remains  in  a  slag;  in  the  early  days  of  iron-smelting, 
the  proportion  of  metal  thus  wasted  was  so  great  that  some 
old  slags  have  been  profitably  smelted  in  recent  times. 
Slags,  being  silicates,  are  of  the  nature  of  glass,  and  exter¬ 
nally  have  a  glassy,  crystallized,  or  stone-like  character. 
Beautifully  crystallized  specimens  are  occasionally  seen  at 
smelting-works.  They  vary  much  in  color  and  are  some¬ 
times  so  prettily  veined  and  marbled  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  apply  them  to  ornamental  purposes.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  slag  are  annually  produced  at  iron-smelting 
works.  One  mode  of  utilizing  the  material  is  by  casting 
it  in  square  blocks  or  bricks  for  building  purposes.  The 
S.  is  run  into  molds,  either  as  it  issues  from  the  blast-fur¬ 
nace,  or  after  being  remelted;  and  it  is  found  very  durable. 
Broken  S.  is  used  also  as  a  covering  for  roads,  but  its  brit¬ 
tleness  and  sharpness  are  objectionable.  *  Mineral  cotton  ’ 
is  produced  by  allowing  a  jet  of  steam  to  escape  through 
a  stream  of  liquid  S.,  by  which  it  is  blown  into  fine  white 
threads,  sometimes  2-3  ft.  long.  These  threads  break  into 
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shorter  ones,  and  the  appearance  of  the  substance  that  of 
a  mass  of  cotton-fibre.  Being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
the  long  fibre  is  used  in  weaving  a  covering  for  boilers  and 
steam  pipes.  The  short  fibre  (‘  mineral  wool  ’)  is  used  for 
a  deadening  in  floors  of  buildings. 

In  an  archseological  view,  S.  is  interesting  as  pointing 
out  the  sites  of  ancient  smelting-works,  and  as  affording 
a  clew  to  the  primitive  methods  of  obtaining  the  metals 
from  their  ores. 

SLAIN,  v.  sldn:  pp.  of  the  verb  Slay,  which  see. 

SLAKE,  v.  sldk  [see  Slack:  Ioel.  slakr,  not  tight:  Sw, 
slcicka ,  to  quench:  Low  Ger.  slakkern,  to  be  sloppy,  to 
rain  continuously;  slikk,  mud,  ooze]:  to  quench,  as  thirst; 
to  abate;  to  become  extinct;  to  add  water  to,  as  lime,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  chemical  combination.  Sla  king, 
imp.  Slaked,  pp.  sldkt :  Adj.  mixed  or  besprinkled  with 
water  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  as  burnt  limestone. 
Slaked  lime,  lime  reduced  to  powder  by  water  throws, 
upon  it;  hydrate  of  lime. 

SLAM,  v.  slum  [Norw.  slemba,  to  smack,  to  bang:  Sw. 
slamra,  to  jingle,  to  clatter]:  to  strike  with  force  and  noise; 
to  shut  with  violence;  to  win  all  the  tricks  at  cards:  N.  a 
stroke  with  much  noise;  the  violent  shutting  of  a  door;  the 
refuse  from  alum-works.  Slamming,  imp.  Slammed, 
pp.  sldmd.  Slam-bang,  or  Slap-bang,  familiarly,  with 
great  violence. 

SLANDER,  n.  sldin'der  [OE.  sclaundre;  F.  esclandre, 
scandal,  discredit — from  L.  scanddlum ;  Gr.  skan' dalon, 
cause  of  offense,  a  snare]:  false  tale  or  report  or  defama¬ 
tory  words,  lending  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another; 
defamation:  in  OE.,  disgrace;  reproach;  ill  name:  V.  to 
injure  by  maliciously  spreading  a  false  report;  to  defame, 
Slan'dering,  imp.:  Adj.  defaming;  belying.  Slan'- 
dered,  pp.  -derd.  Slan  derer,  n.  -der-er,  one  who  slan¬ 
ders.  Slan'derous,  a.  -us,  that  utters  or  contains  defama¬ 
tory  words;  calumnious:  in  OE.,  scandalous;  shameful. 
Slan'derously,  ad.  -li.  Slan'derousness,  n.-nes,  state 
or  quality  of  being  defamatory.— Syn.  of  ‘  slander,  v.’:  to 
asperse;  calumniate;  vilify;  defame;  reproach;  scandalize. 
— Slander  is  in  general  whatever  imputes  an  offense  pun¬ 
ishable  by  the  criminal  courts,  or  disgraceful,  fraudulent, 
or  dishonest  conduct;  or  even  tends  to  make  a  man  con¬ 
temptible  in  his  private  relations  and  shunned  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  Thus,  whatever  imputes  a  conta¬ 
gious  or  an  infamous  disease  is  a  S.  Words  imputing  gross 
ignorance  or  misconduct  affecting  one’s  trade  or  profession 
are  actionable,  as  calling  a  man  a  bankrupt  grocer,  a  quack 
doctor,  etc.  To  be  slanderous,  the  words  spoken  must  be 
false.  The  words  must  have  been  uttered  with  regard  to 
the  complainant:  thus,  a  mother  has  no  action  for  S.  against 
one  who  calls  her  child  a  bastard.  The  remedy  for  0.  is  an 
action  at  law  for  damages:  see  Libel. 

SLANG,  v.  slang:  pt.  of  Sling,  which  see. 
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SLANG,  n.  slang  [Norw.  slengja,  to  fling,  to  cast;  sleng - 
jeord ,  a  slang  word,  an  insulting  allusion]:  term  applied  Jo 
those  familiar  and  pithy  words  and  phrases,  both  coarse 
and  refined,  which  have  their  origin  by  accideut  or  ca¬ 
price.  are  iu  use  by  persons  in  every  grade  of  life,  and  which 
float  about  and  change  with  fashion  and  taste,  but  not 
without  leaving  iu  some  cases  permanent  and  recognized 
additions  to  the  language:  low,  vulgar  language.  Slangy, 
or  Slangey,  a.  slang  i,  characterized  by  slang  wTords; 
abounding  iu  slang;  like  slang. — Slang  denotes  a  burlesque 
style  of  conversational  language,  originally  found  only 
among  the  vulgar,  but  now  more  or  less  in  use  among 
persons  of  some  cultivation.  It  is  somewhat  allied  to, 
though  distinct  from,  cant  (iu  French,  argot),  the  language 
used  for  purposes  of  concealment  by  thieves  and  vagrants 
of  all  descriptions. 

S.  was  known  in  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  aud  Rome, 
and  abounds  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Martial.  Every  modern  European  language 
has  its  S.  In  England,  the  ‘  Rump,’  the  ‘  Barebones  Par¬ 
liament/  the  terms  ‘Roundheads,’  ‘Puritans/  ‘Quakers,’ 
all  belonged  to  the  S.  of  the  17th  c. ;  so,  too,  the  political 
terms  ‘slate,’  ‘wire-pulling,’  ‘pipe-laying,’  ‘filibustering,’ 
‘dough-face,’  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  S.  Hudibras 
and  the  dramatic  works  of  the  18th  c.  abound  in  S.  Old 
English  S.  was  coarser  than  that  now  in  use,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  its  phraseology  had  a  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  circulation,  not  permeating  every  species  of  con¬ 
versation  to  the  extent  that  modern  S.  does.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  18th  c.,  the  S.  vocabulary  received  large  addi¬ 
tions  from  pugilism,  racing,  and  ‘  fast  life;  ’  and  its  fash¬ 
ionable  vulgarisms  came  into  great  favor  during  the 
minority  of  die  prince  regent.  In  the  19th  c.  the  growth 
of  refinement  in  manners  aud  ideas  has  not  banished  S., 
but  given  it  a  more  familiar  and  utilitarian  character, 
while  it  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  into  circles 
where  it  was  formerly  unknown. 

S.  consists  in  part  of  new  words,  in  part  of  words  of 
the  legitimate  language  invested  with  new  meanings,  such 
as  are  assigned  to  the  verbs  to  cut,  to  do.  Many  S.  ex¬ 
pressions  are  derived  from  thieves’  cant,  and  some  from 
the  gypsy  tongue.  Their  derivations  are  often  indirect, 
arising  out  of  fanciful  allusions  aud  metaphors,  which 
30on  pass  out  of  the  public  mind,  the  word  remaining, 
while  its  origin  is  forgotten.  The  origin  of  much  current 
S.  may  be  traced  to  the  comic  stage  and  to  popular  novels. 

There  is  a  S.  attached  to  various  professions,  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  classes  of  society.  The  S.  of  fashionable  life 
aud  fashionable  novels  comprises  a  number  of  French 
words  and  phrases,  whose  application  is  often  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  current  in  France.  The  beau  monde,  a 
chaperon ,  a  marriage  being  on  the  tapis,  are  expressions 
which,  in  their  English  sense,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Paris. 
The  stock  exchange  has  made  large  contribution  to  the 
S.  vocabulary,  e.g.,  ‘bull,’  ‘bear,’  ‘long,’  ‘short,’  ‘ lambs,’ 
etc.;  equally  large  is  the  contribution  of  the  prize-ring. 
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e.g.,  ‘knock-out,*  ‘in  chancery,’  ‘striking  below  the  belt,’ 
‘throw  up  the  sponge,’  etc.  We  have  also  college  and 
university  S.,  religious  S.,  literary  S.,  civic  S.,  etc. 

SLANT,  a.  slant  [Low  Ger.  slindern,  to  slider  W. 
ysglentio;  Sw.  slinta,  to  slide,  to  slip]:  sloping;  oblique; 
inclined  from  a  direct  line;  N.  an  inclined  plane:  Y.  to 
turn  from  a  direct  line;  to  give  a  sloping  direction  to;  to 
incline.  Slanting,  imp.:  Adj.  inclining  from  a  right 
line;  having  an  oblique  direction.  Slant'ed,  pp.  Slant'- 
ingly,  ad.  -li.  Slant' wise,  ad.  -mz.  Slant'ly,  ad.  -li, 
obliquely;  in  an  inclined  or  slanting  direction. 

SLAP,  n.  slap  [Low  Ger.  slapp,  a  box  on  the  ears:  Dan 
slap;  Ger.  schlapp,  slack,  loose:  Ger  schlappen;  Low  Ger. 
slabben,  to  lap  or  suck  up  with  a  noise:  an  imitative  word]: 
a  blow  given  with  the  open  hand,  or  with  anything  broad 
and  flat:  V.  to  strike  with  the  open  hand,  or  with  a  broad 
flat  thing;  to  smack:  Ad.  with  a  sudden  violent  blow. 
Slap  ping,  imp  :  Adj.  familiarly,  rapid,  as  a  slapping 
pace.  Slapped,  pp.  sldpt.  Slap-dash,  ad.  all  at  ouce; 
in  an  offhand  manner;  with  wild  aim;  precipitately.  Slap¬ 
jack,  a  kind  of  pancake.  Slapper,  a.  slap  per,  familiarly, 
very  large;  of  great  size.  Slap-bang,  ad.  violently. 
Slap  up,  in  slang,  dashing  or  very  exquisite;  first-rate. 

SLASH,  v.  slash  [a  word  imitative  of  a  blow  like  a  dash 
among  a  liquid:  Dan.  slaske,  to  dabble:  Sw.  slaska,  to  be 
sloppy:  comp.  Gael,  slais,  a  lash]:  to  cut  by  striking  vio¬ 
lently  at  random;  to  strike  at  random  with  a  sword  or  other 
edged  instrument;  to  slit;  to  crack,  as  a  whip:  N.  a  cut 
made  at  random  with  a  sword,  or  knife,  or  whip;  a 
long  cut.  Slash  ing,  imp.:  Adj.  cutting  at  random;  cut¬ 
ting  up;  sarcastic,  as  a  slashing  review.  Slashed,  pp. 
sldsht:  Adj.  having  long  narrow  openings,  as  a  sleeve,  etc., 
to  show  a  brighter-colored  cloth  beneath;  in  bot.,  deeply 
gashed;  divided  by  deep  and  very  acute  incisions. 

SLATCH,  n.  slack  [from  Slack,  which  see]:  among  sea¬ 
men,  the  middle  or  slack  part  of  a  rope;  an  interval  of  fair 
weather. 

SLATE,  n.  slat  [OE.  sclat,  stone  used  for  roofing:  OF. 
esclat,  a  splinter;  esclater,  to  crack:  AS.  slitan;  Icel.  slit  a, 
to  rend:  Scot,  sklate;  Gael,  sgleat,  a  slate]:  any  rock 
that  can  be  split  into  thin  laminae  or  plates;  argillaceous 
rocks  whose  lamination  is  produced  by  cleavage;  a  thin 
plate  of  stone  for  roofing,  or  for  writing  on:  foliated  rocks, 
like  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  are  termed  schists  and  not 
slates;  thinly  bedded  sandstones  are  called  flagstones  or 
tilestones:  Adj.  made  or  consisting  of  slate:  V.  to  cover  or 
roof  with  slates;  to  criticise  severely,  as  to  slate  a  book. 
Sla'ting,  imp.:  N.  the  cover  of  slates  put  on  a  roof; 
materials  for  covering  a  roof.  Sla'ted,  pp.  Sla'ter,  n. 
.ter,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  cover  roofs  with  slates, 
etc.  Sla'ty,  a.  -ti,  resembling  slate;  having  the  cleavable 
structure  of  clay-slate.  Sla'tiness,  n.  -ti-nes,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  slaty.  Slate  coal,  a  hard  coal  that  can 
readily  be  split  into  pieces.  Slate-gray,  blue,  with  a 
large  admixture  of  gray.  Slate-pencil,  a  pencil  of  soft 
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slate  for  writing  on  slates — either  a  cut  or  turned  stick  of 
soft  slate  or  like  material,  or  made  by  pressing  moistened 
slate  powder  into  a  firm  dry  stick.  Slate-spar,  calcare- 
ous  spar— so  called  from  its  occurring  in  thin  slaty 
laminae.  A  slate  loose,  not  quite  sound  in  mind. — Slate 
or  Clay-slate  is  a  highly  metamorphosed  argillaceous  rock, 
fine-grained  and  fissile,  and  of  dull  blue,  gray,  green,  or 
black  color.  It  splits  into  thin  laminae  or  plates,  alto, 
gether  independent  of  the  layers  of  deposit;  though  some, 
times  coinciding  with  them,  they  more  frequently  cross 
them  at  different  angles:  see  Cleavage.  A  good  example 
may  be  seen  from  the  cars  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  r.r.,  at 
Slatington,  Penn.,  where  the  slates  are  transverse  to  the 
bedding.  The  theory  accepted  is  that  the  lateral  pressure 
which  acted  from  the  sea  inland,  ridging  the  crust,  pro¬ 
duced  the  lamination.  The  same  effect  on  a  mass  of  clay 
under  hydraulic  pressure  was  produced  by  Prof.  Tyndall. 
Thus,  nature  has  made  slates  ready-cut,  and  set  up  like  thin 
volumes  in  a  library.  Some  rocks  that  split  into  the  thin 
plates  of  the  original  stratification  are  popularly  but  er¬ 
roneously  named  S.,  as  the  thin  bedded  sandstones  prop¬ 
erly  called  flagstones  or  tilestoues,  the  fissile  shales  of 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  age,  and  the  metamorphic,  gneiss, 
and  mica  schist,  whose  planes  of  division  correspond  to 
their  stratification. 

True  S.  is  a  very  compact  rock,  little  liable  to  be  acted 
on  by  atmospheric  agencies.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
Paleozoic  strata,  but  is  found  also  among  more  recent 
rocks  It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  being  split  into 
thin  slabs  of  small  size  for  roofing  of  houses,  and  into 
larger  slabs  for  fitting  up  dairies,  etc.,  and  even  for  mak¬ 
ing  billiard-tables;  and  it  is  split  and  polished  by  means 
of  pumice  for  writing-slates.  There  are  extensive  quarries 
of  roofing-slate  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the 
British  Isles,  in  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  Italy.  The  S.  product  of  the  United 
States  (1889)  amounted  in  value  to  $3,444,868.  Penn, 
produced  $2,011,776  worth,  Vt.  $838,013,  Me.  $214,000. 
A  hard  compact  S.  is  best  for  roofing;  that  which  is 
porous  imbibes  water,  the  freezing  of  which  splits  it  in 
winter,  while  it  affords  also  a  soil  for  mosses,  which  soon 
injure  the  roof. 

In  roofing  with  slates,  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  slates 
in  two  thicknesses,  so  that  the  sloping  joints  may  be 

covered  by  the  overlap  of 
the  course  above.  Besides 
this,  the  third  course  must 
also  cover  the  first  by  an 
inch  or  two,  to  prevent  rain 
from  penetrating.  Slates 
are  generally  laid  upon 
boarding,  and  nailed  with 
malleable-iron  nails,  japanned  to  prevent  them  from 
rusting. 
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SLATER,  sld'ter,  John  Fox:  1815,  Mar.  4—1884,  May- 
75  b.  Slatersville,  R.  I.;  nephew  of  Samuel  S.  He  became 
a  resident  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  extended  his  father’s  cotton¬ 
manufacturing  business,  and  gained  a  large  fortune  by 
prohtable  investments.  He  gave  of  his  wealth  liberally 
for  educational  work,  aiding  largely  in  the  founding  of 
the  Norwich  Free  Acad.;  and  1882  he  established  the 
‘Slater  Fund  ’  of  $1,000,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  south.  He  d.  at 
Norwich. 

SLA'TER,  Samuel:  1768,  June  9-1835,  Apr.  21;  b. 
Belper,  Derbyshire,  England:  introducer  of  the  Arkwright 
cotton-machinery  into  the  United  States.  He  was  appren¬ 
tice  of  a  partner  of  Arkwright,  and  came  to  this  country 
1789,  attracted  by  a  bounty  offered  by  Pennsylvania. 
Cotton-machinery  had  been  in  use  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  and 
elsewhere;  but  Arkwright’s  invention  of  spinning  by  rollers 
Was  a  great  advance  (see  Cotton).  No  model  or  plans  of  it 
could  be  brought;  and,  encouraged  by  Moses  Brown  of 
Providence,  S.  went  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  reproduced 
the  new  spinner  entirely  from  memory,  1790,  together  with 
other  machinery  invented  in  the  previous  decade;  begin¬ 
ning  the  manufacture  that  year,  with  a  product  as  good 
as  that  of  British  mills.  In  1806  he  and  his  brother,  John 
S.,  founded  the  works  in  Slatersville,  R.  I.;  in  1812  those 
at  "Webster  (formerly  Oxford),  Mass.:  there  also  he  began 
manufacture  of  woolen  fabric.  He  became  very  rich  by 
these  enterprises,  and  others  in  iron-mills,  etc.  In  1796  he 
opened,  for  his  operatives,  one  of  the  first  Sunday  schools 
in  this  country.  He  died  in  Webster.  His  life  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  George  S.  White  (1836). 

SLATTERN,  n.  slat  tern  [Ger.  schlottern,  to  hang  flap¬ 
ping  about  one,  as  clothes:  Dut.  slodderen,  to  hang  and 
flap:  Swiss,  schlodig,  negligent  in  dress:  Bav.  sclilutt,  a. 
dirty  person]:  a  woman  negligent  of  her  dress:  one  who  is 
not  neat  or  nice.  Slat'ternly,  a.  -li,  not  clean;  slovenly; 
untidy:  Ad.  negligently. 

SLAUGHTER,  n.  slaw'ter  [Icel.  sla,  to  strike;  slatr, 
butcher's  meat:  Dan.  slaae;  Ger.  schlagen,  to  strike  (see 
Slay)]:  great  destruction  of  life  by  violence;  carnage; 
butchery;  a  killing  of  oxen,  sheep,  etc.,  for  human  food: 
V.  to  make  great  destruction  of  life  by  violence;  to  mas¬ 
sacre;  to  kill  beasts  for  the  market.  Slaugh  tering,  imp. 
Slaugh  tered,  po.  - terd .  Slaugh'terer,  n.  -ter-er.  one 
who  slaughters.  Slaugh  terous,  a.  -us,  murderous;  de¬ 
structive.  Slaugh'terously,  ad.  -li.  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  erections  where  beasts  are  killed  for  market. 
Slaughterman,  one  employed  to  kill  beasts  for  human 
food. — Syn.  of  ‘slaughter,  n.’ :  massacre;  butchery;  mur¬ 
der;  havoc;  carnage. 
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SLAV,  or  Slave,  sldv,  or  Sclav,  or  Sclave,  n.  sklav 
[Russ,  slava,  glory,  i  e  ,  tlie  glorious  race  (but  see  Slavs),  a 
people  of  e.  Europe,  from  whom  the  anc.  Germans  drew 
many  of  their  slaves;  now  comprising  the  Russians,  Bul¬ 
garians,  Illyrians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  etc.]:  native  of  Sla¬ 
vonia;  more  widely,  one  of  the  people  called  Slavs  (q.v.); 
also  the  language.  Slavonian,  a.  sld-yo  ni-dn,  or  Slavon¬ 
ic,  a.  -vun-ik,  pertaining  to  Slavonia,  its  people,  orbits  Jan- 
guage:  spelled  also  Sclavonian,  Sclavonic. 

SLAVE,  n.  sldv  [F.  esclave;  Ger.  sclave,  a  slave;  a  term 
taken  from  Sclave,  a  member  of  the  Sclavonian  race,  a  com¬ 
mon  source  for  slaves  in  early  times:  Russ,  slava,  fame, 
glory  (see  Slav:  Slavs)]:  any  one  held  as  a  bond-servant 
for  life;  a  human  being  wholly  the  property  of  another:  a 
Serf  (q.v.);  a  drudge:  one  who  surrenders  himself  wholly 
to  any  power,  as  to  an  appetite,  or  to  the  influence  of  an¬ 
other:  V.  to  drudge;  to  toil  unremittingly.  Sla'ving,  imp. 
Slaved,  pp.  sldvd.  Slaver,  n.  sld'ver ,  a  ship  fitted  for 
carrying  slaves.  Sla'very,  n.  4,  the.  state  of  being  abso¬ 
lutely  the  property  of  another  for  life;  bondage  for  life; 
exhausting  and  mean  labor;  drudgery;  captivity  (see  be¬ 
low).  Sla  vish,  a.  -vish,  pertaining  to  slaves;  mean;  ser¬ 
vile;  meanly  laborious.  Sla'vishly,  ad.  -II.  Sla'vish- 
ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  slavish.  Slave- 
born,  born  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Slave-catcher,  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  pursue  and  capture  runaway  slaves. 
Slave-catching,  the  business  of  a  slave-catcher.  Slave 
Coast,  part  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  w.  coast 
of  Africa  between  the  rivers  Volta  and  Lagos,  from  which 
slaves  were  carried  (see  Guinea).  Slave  coffle,  -kdf'fl 
[Ar.  kafala,  a  caravan]:  a  band  of  slaves  to  be  sold.  Slave- 
driver,  one  who  superintendents  slaves  when  at  wrork. 
Slave-holder  or  -owner,  one  who  possesses  slaves. 
Slave-hunt,  hostile  incursion  for  capture  of  persons  to 
make  slaves  of  them;  search  after  fugitive  slaves.  Slave- 
ship,  ship  employed  in  carrying  slaves  Slave-trade, 
traffic  in  slaves;  the  purchasing  or  kidnapping  human  be¬ 
ings  for  slaves,  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  order 
to  carry  them  to  distant  countries. — Syn.  of  ‘  slave,  n.’: 
bond-man  or -woman;  bond-servant;  drudge;  dependent; 
serf;  captive;  vassal;  henchman. 

SLAVER,  n.  sldv'er  [a  variation  of  Slabber:  Icel.  sla- 
fra ,  to  lick:  Norw.  sieve,  slaver  or  drivel:  L.  saliva,  spit¬ 
tle]:  saliva  drivelling  from  the  mouth:  drivel:  V.  to  emit 
spittle;  to  smear  or  foul  with  saliva  issuing  from  the  mouth; 
to  be  smeared  with  spittle.  Slav'ering,  imp.  Slav'- 
Ered,  pp.  -erd.  Slaverer,  n.  -er-er,  a  driveller;  an  idiot. 
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SLAVERY,  slav'er-i  :  condition  of  a  person  who  is  the 
property,  or  at  the  disposal  of  another  who  has  the 
power  and  claims  the  right  to  employ  or  treat  him  as  he 
pleases.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  slave  in  the  absolute 
sense  ;  but  S.  has  been  subjected  to  innumerable  limita¬ 
tions  and  modifications. 

S.  arose  probably  at  an  early  period  of  the  world’s 
history  out  of  the  accident  of  capture  in  war.  Savages, 
instead  of  massacring  their  captives,  found  it  more 
profitable  to  keep  them  in  servitude.  All  the  ancient 
oriental  nations  of  whom  we  have  any  records,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Jews,  had  their  slaves.  The  Hebrews 
were  authorized  by  their  law  to  possess  slaves,  not 
only  of  other  races,  but  even  of  their  own  nation, 
though  the  latter  were  generally  insolvent  debtors,  who 
had  sold  themselves  through  poverty,  or  thieves  who 
lacked  the  means  of  making  restitution ;  and  the  law 
dealt  with  these  far  more  leniently  than  with  stranger 
slaves.  They  might  be  redeemed ;  and  if  not  redeemed, 
became  free  at  the  end  of  seven  years  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  servitude ;  besides  which,  the  law  provided, 
every  50th  year,  a  general  emancipation  of  native  slaves. 

S.  existed  in  ancient  Greece ;  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
it  is  the  ordinary  destiny  of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the 
practice  of  kidnapping  slaves  is  also  recognized — Ulys¬ 
ses  himself  narrowly  escaping  this  fate.  None  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  considered  the  condition  of  S.  ob¬ 
jectionable  on  the  score  of  morals.  Aristotle  defends 
its  justice  on  the  ground  of  a  diversity  of  race,  dividing 
mankind  into  the  free  and  the  slaves  by  nature ;  while 
Plato  desires  only  that  no  Greeks  be  made  slaves.  One 
class  of  Greek  slaves  were  descendants  of  an  earlier 
and  conquered  race  of  inhabitants,  who  cultivated  the 
land  which  their  masters  had  appropriated,  paid  rent 
for  it,  and  attended  their  masters  in  war.  Such  were 
the  Helots  in  Sparta,  the  Penestse  in  Thessaly,  the 
Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  etc.,  who  were  more  favorably 
dealt  with  than  other  slaves,  their  condition  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages.  They 
could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  or  separated  from 
their  families,  and  were  even  capable  of  acquiring  prop¬ 
erty.  Domestic  slaves  obtained  by  purchase  were  the 
unrestricted  property  of  their  owners,  who  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  Athens,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  commercial  states,  they  were  very  numerous  and 
mostly  barbarians.  They  were  employed  partly  in  do¬ 
mestic  service,  but  more  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  or  in 
other  trades,  and  in  mines  and  manufactories ;  and 
their  labor  was  the  means  by  which  the  owner  obtained 
profit  for  his  outlay  in  their  purchase.  These  slaves 
were  mostly  purchased ;  but  few  were  born  in  their 
master’s  fanyly,  parity  from  the  general  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  cohabitation  of  slaves,  partly  from  the 
small  number  of  the  female  in  comparison  with  the 
male  slaves.  An  extensive  slave  traffic  was  carried  on 
by  the  Greek  colonists  in  Asia  Minor  with  the  interior 
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of  Asia;  and  another  source  of  supply  was  the  practice 
common  among  Thracian  parents  of  selling  their  chil¬ 
dren.  In  Greece  in  general,  especially  at  Athens,  slaves 
were  mildly  treated,  and  had  a  large  share  of  legal  pro¬ 
tection.  According  to  Demosthenes,  a  slave  at  Athens 
tvas  in  better  condition  than  a  free  citizen  in  many  othei 
countries. 

The  Roman  condition  of  S.  differed  in  some  particulars 
'rom  that  of  Greece.  All  men  were  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  free  by  natural  law;  while  S.  was 
Regarded  as  a  state  contrary  to  natural  law,  but  agree- 
ible  to  the  law  of  nations,  when  a  captive  was  pre¬ 
served,  instead  of  being  slain  ;  or  agreeable  to  the  civil 
aiw,  when  a  free  man  sold  himself,  ora  creditor  held  as 
l  slave  his  insolvent  debtor.  In  earlier  times  there  was 
no  restriction  on  the  master's  power  of  punishing  or 
putting  to  death  his  slave;  and  even  at  a  later  period 
when  the  law  on  this  head  was  much  modified,  slaves 
•were  used  with  considerable  rigor.  The  estimation  in 
which  their  lives  were  held  is  illustrated  by  the  practice 
of  gladiatorial  combats ;  also  by  the  conduct  of  Vedius 
Pollio,  who,  in  the  polite  age  of  Augustus,  flung  such 
slaves  as  displeased  him  into  his  fish-ponds,  to  feed  his 
lampreys,  and  on  the  matter  being  brought  under  the 
emperor’s  notice,  was  visited  with  no  severer  punish¬ 
ment  than  the  destruction  of  his  ponds.  Old  and  use¬ 
less  slaves  wrere  often  exposed  to  starve  in  an  island  of 
the  Tiber.  Under  the  empire,  the  cruelty  of  masters 
was  in  some  degree  restrained  by  law.  It  was  enacted 
that  a  man  who  put  to  death  his  own  slave  without 
cause  should  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  slave  had  been  the 
property  of  another;  and  that  if  the  cruelty  of  a  master 
was  intolerable,  he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave. 
A  constitution  of  Claudius  declared  the  killing  of  a  slave 
to  be  murder,  and  it  was  also  enacted  that  in  sales  of 
slaves,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  should 
not  be  separated.  A  slave  could  not  contract  marriage, 
and  no  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was 
recognized.  The  children  of  a  female  slave  followed  the 
status  of  their  mother.  There  were  various  ways  in 
which  a  slave  might  be  manumitted,  but  the  power  of 
manumission  was  restricted  by  law.  The  harboring  of 
a  runaway  slave  was  illegal.  The  number  of  slaves 
in  Rome,  originally  small,  was  increased  much  by  war 
and  commerce ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  came,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  be  entirely  given  up  to  them. 
During  the  later  republic  and  empire,  persons  of  good 
estate  kept  an  immense  number  of  slaves  as  personal 
attendants ;  and  the  possession  of  a  numerous  retinue 
of  domestic  slaves  wras  matter  of  ostentation — 200  being 
no  uncommon  number  for  one  person.  A  multitude  of 
slaves  were  also  occupied  in  the  mechanical  arts  and 
the  games  of  the  amphitheatre.  Originally, 'a  slave  was 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  all  his  acquisitions  be¬ 
longing  to  his  master;  but  when  slaves  came  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  trade,  this  condition  was  mitigated,  and  it 
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became  the  practice  to  allow  a  slave  to  consider  part  of 
his  gains,  called  his  peculium ,  as  his  own,  a  stipulation 
being  sometimes  made  that  he  should  purchase  his  free¬ 
dom  with  his  peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  specific 
sum. 

Though  the  introduction  of  Christianity  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  put  an  end  to  S.,  it  tended  to  ameliorate  the. 
slave’s  condition.  Justinian  did  much  to  promote  the 
eventual  extinction  of  S. ;  and  the  church  excommuni¬ 
cated  slave-owners  who  put  their  slaves  to  death  with¬ 
out  warrant  from  the  judge.  But  the  number  of  slaves 
again  increased;  multitudes — mostly  Slavonian  captives 
^whence  our  word  slave ) — being  brought  in  by  the  bar¬ 
barian  invaders ;  and  in  the  countries  which  had  been 
provinces  of  the  empire,  S.  continued  long  after  the  em¬ 
pire  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  eventually  merged  into 
the  mitigated  condition  known  as  serfdom,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  all  over  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been 
gradually  abolished  in  modern  times :  see  Serf.  But 
though  the  practice  of  selling  captives  taken  in  war  as 
slaves  ceased  in  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  a 
large  slave-traffic  continued  among  Mohammedan  na¬ 
tions,  by  whom  Christian  captives  were  sold  in  Asia 
and  Africa;  and  in  the  early  middle  ages,  the  Venetian 
merchants  traded  largely  in  slaves,  whom  they  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  coast  of  Slavonia,  to  supply  the  slave- 
markets  of  the  Saracens. 

The  negro  S.  of  modern  times  was  a  sequel  to  the 
discovery  of  America.  Prior,  however,  to  that  event, 
the  negroes,  like  other  savage  races,  enslaved  those 
captives  in  war  whom  they  did  not  put  to  death,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  slaves  from  the  coast  of  ( luinea 
was  carried  on  by  the  Arabs.  The  deportation  of  the 
Africans  to  the  plantations  and  mines  of  the  new  world 
doubtless  raised  the  value  of  the  .captive  negro,  and 
made  S.  rather  than  death  his  common  fate ;  while  ill 
may  also  have  tempted  the  petty  chiefs  to  make  war  on 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  captives  and 
selling  them.  The  aborigines  of  America  having  proved 
too  weak  for  the  work  required  of  them,  the  Portuguese, 
who  possessed  a  large  part  of  the  African  coast,  began 
the  importation  of  negroes,  in  which  they  were  followed 
by  the  other  colonizers  of  the  new  world.  The  first 
part  of  the  new  world  in  which  negroes  were  extensive¬ 
ly  used  was  Hayti,  in  St.  Domingo.  The  aboriginal 
population  had  at  first  been  employed  in  the  mines ;  but 
this  sort  of  labor  was  found  so  fatal  to  their  constitu¬ 
tions  that  Las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  celebrated  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Indians,  interceded  with  Charles  for  the 
substitution  of  African  slaves  as  a  stronger  race ; 
the  emperor  accordingly,  1517,  authorized  a  large  im¬ 
portation  of  negroes  from  the  establishments  of  the 
Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
Was  the  first  Englishman  who  engaged  in  the  traffic,  in 
which  his  countrymen  soon  largely  participated,  Eng¬ 
land  having  exported  1680-1700  no  fewer  than  300,000 
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blaves  from  Africa,  and  1700-86  imported  610,000  into 
Jamaica  alone.  A  Dutch  ship  brought  from  the  Guinea 
coast  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  a  cargo  of  negroes  1620  :  this 
was  the  beginning  of  S.  in  the  English  ^colonies  in 
America.  An  English  company  obtained  (1713)  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  supplying  negro  slaves  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
for  30  yrs. :  the  contract  having  been  annulled  by  Spain 
1739,  England  declared  war  on  Spain.  The  annual  ex¬ 
portation  of  slaves  from  Africa  was  as  follows  about 
1790:  By  the  British,  38,000,  French,  20,000,  Dutch, 
4,000,  Danes,  2,000,  Portuguese,  10,000 :  total,  74,000. 
Between  1680  and  1786  2,130,000  negro  slaves  were  im¬ 
ported  into  the  Brit,  colonies  of  America  and  the  W. 
Indies.  The  slave-trade  was  attended  with  extreme  in¬ 
humanity  ;  the  ships  which  transported  the  negroes 
from  Africa  to  America  were  overcrowded  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  that  a  large  proportion  died  in  the  passage ;  and 
the  treatment  of  the  slave  after  his  arrival  in  the  new 
world  depended  much  on  the  character  of  his  master. 
Legal  restraints  were,  however,  imposed  in  the  various 
European  settlements  to  protect  the  slaves  from  injury  ; 
in  the  Brit,  colonies,  courts  were  instituted  to  hear 
their  complaints ;  their  condition  was  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ameliorated,  and  the  flogging  of  women  was  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Before  emancipation  was  contemplated,  the  efforts  of 
the  more  humane  portion  of  the  public  were  directed 
toward  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  Friends 
(or  Quakers)  from  the  beginning  condemned  the  slave- 
trade  ;  in  Pennsylvania  they  advised  their  members 
against  embarking  in  the  trade  1696  ;  and  1776  required 
all  members  holding  slaves  to  emancipate  them.  So¬ 
cieties  were  formed  among  the  Friends  to  relieve  the 
slaves  in  the  colonies  and  to  discourage  the  slave-trade. 
In  1787,  a  society  for  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was 
formed  in  London,  numbering  W.  Dellwyn,  Thomas 
Clarkson,  and  Granville  Sharp  among  its  original  mem¬ 
bers.  The  most  active  parliamentary  leader  in  the 
cause  was  William  Wilberforce,  whose  views  were 
seconded  by  Pitt.  A  bill  introduced  by  Wilberforce 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
was  lost  1791.  Meanwhile,  the  conquest  by  the  English 
of  the  Dutch  colonies  having  led  to  a  great  increase  in 
the  British  slave-trade,  an  order  in  council  prohibited 
that  traffic  in  the  conquered  colonies  1805 ;  and  the  next 
year  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  British  subjects  to 
take  part  in  it,  either  for  supply  of  the  conquered  colo¬ 
nies  or  of  foreign  possessions.  In  the  same  year,  a  reso¬ 
lution  moved  by  Fox  for  a  total  abolition  next  session 
was  carried  in  the  commons,  and  on  Lord  Granville’s 
motion,  adopted  in  the  lords ;  and  the  following  year, 
the  general  abolition  bill,  making  all  slave-trade  illegal 
after  1808,  Jan.  1,  was  introduced  by  Lord  Howick 
(afterward  Earl  Grey)  in  the  house  of  commons,  was 
carried  in  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
1807,  Mar.  25.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  to 
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carry  on  the  trade  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  and  Por« 
tuguese  flags ;  the  slave-ships  were  more  crowded  than 
ever,  from  the  necessity  of  avoiding  capture,  and  the 
Degroes  were  not  unfrequently  thrown  overboard  on  a 
pursuit.  The  pecuniary  penalties  of  the  act  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  inadequate  to  put  down  a  traffic  so  lucra¬ 
tive  as  to  cover  all  losses  by  capture.  Brougt  am  there¬ 
fore,  1811,  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  making  the  slave-trade  felony,  punishable  with 
14  years’  transportation,  or  from  three  to  five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  with  hard  labor.  An  act  of  1824  declared  it 
piracy,  and  as  such,  a  capital  crime,  if  committed  with¬ 
in  the  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  and  the  statute  of  1837, 
mitigating  the  criminal  code,  left  it  punishable  with 
transportation  for  life.  Among  the  philanthropic  proj¬ 
ects  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Anti-slavery  Soc.  was 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Brit, 
govt.  1787,  in  order  to  show  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
colonial  produce  without  slave-labor;  and  which,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  became  a  settlement  for 
the  negroes  captured  by  British  cruisers. 

The  United  States  prohibited  importation  of  slaves 
from  Africa  1808 ;  and  the  same  was  in  the  course  of 
time  done  by  the  S.  Amer.  republics  of  Venezuela,  Chili, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
during  the  Hundred  Days  after  Napoleon’s  return  from 
Eiba,  by  France.  Great  Britain,  at  the  peace,  exerted 
her  influence  to  induce  other  foreign  powers  to  adopt  a 
similar  policy ;  and  eventually  nearly  all  the  states  of 
Europe  have  passed  laws  or  entered  into  treaties  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  traffic.  The  accession  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
to  the  principle  of  abolition  was  obtained  by  treaties  of 
date  1815  and  17 ;  and  by  a  convention  concluded  with 
Brazil  1826,  it  was  declared  piratical  for  the  subjects  of 
that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  after 
1830.  By  the  conventions  with  France  of  1831  and  33, 
to  which  nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have 
since  acceded,  a  mutual  right  of  search  was  stipulated 
within  certain  seas,  for  suppressing  this  traffic.  The 
provisions  of  these  treaties  were  further  extended  1841 
by  the  Quintuple  Treaty  between  the  five  great  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  subsequently  ratified  by  all  of  them  except 
France.  The  Ashburton  treaty  of  1842  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  provided  for  maintenance  by  each 
country  of  a  squadron  on  the  African  coast ;  and  1845 
a  joint  co-operation  of  the  naval  forces  of  England  and 
France  was  substituted  for  the  mutual  right  of  search. 

The  limitation  of  the  supply  of  negroes  naturally  led, 
among  other  good  results,  to  a  greater  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  to  the  condition  of  their  slaves. 
But  the  attention  of  philanthropists  was  next  directed 
toward  abolishing  S.  altogether.  In  England  socie¬ 
ties  were  formed  with  this  end,  an  agitation  was  set  on 
foot,  and  attempts  were  made,  for  some  time  without 
success,  to  press  the  subject  of  emancipation  on  the 
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house  of  commons.  At  length,  1833,  a  ministerial 
proposition  for  emancipation  was  introduced  by  Stan¬ 
ley,  then  colonial  sec.,  and  an  emancipation  bill  passed 
both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  1833,  Aug. 
28.  This  act,  while  it  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves 
throughout  all  the  British  colonies,  at  the  same  time 
awarded  an  indemnification  to  the  slave-owners  of  £20,- 
000,000.  S.  was  to  cease  1834,  Aug.  1,  but  the  slaves 
were  for  a  certain  time  to  be  apprenticed  laborers  to 
their  former  owners.  Objections  being  raised  to  the 
apprenticeship,  its  duration  was  shortened,  and  the 
complete  enfranchisement  took  place  1838. 

The  French  emancipated  their  negroes  1848 ;  as  did 
most  of  the  new  republics  of  S.  America  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution ;  while  the  Dutch  slaves  had  freedom 
conferred  on  them  1863.  In  Hayti,  S.  ceased  as  far 
back  as  1791,  its  abolition  having  been  one  of  the  results 
of  the  negro  insurrection  of  that  year.  In  Portugal  it 
was  enacted  1858  that  all  slaves  belonging  to  Pv  rtu- 
guese  subjects  should  be  free  after  20  yrs. :  hence,  since 
1878  S.  has  been  illegal  throughout  all  the  Portuguese 
provinces.  Many  of  the  Spanish  Amer.  states  abolished 
S.  on  declaring  their  independence ;  the  rest  have  since 
that  time  abolished  the  institution.  In  Brazil  a  law  of 
gradual  emancipation  was  passed  1871,  freeing  all 
children  born  after  that  date,  though  holding  children 
born  of  slave  women  to  be  apprentices  of  their  mothers’ 
owners  for  21  years. — A  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  secures,  in  promise,  the 
speedy  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  opposite  e. 
coast  of  Africa.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
1873,  was  announced  as  having  ended  the  slave-trade  s. 
of  Egypt  as  far  as  the  equator.  How  far  the  khedive 
was  sincere  in  coupling  this  object  with  the  conquest  of 
the  Nile  regions  is  doubtful;  and  it  is  certain  that  most 
of  his  officers  and  an  army  of  slave-hunters  are  bent  on 
defeating  the  attempt. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States. — In  presence  of  the 
famous  statement  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  ‘  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  possess 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,’  the  colonies  which  threw  off  the 
British  yoke  and  became  the  United  States  contained 
several  hundred  thousand  negro  slaves,  whose  condition 
of  S.  was  expressly  recognized  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  ratified  1788 — by  a  provision  for 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  regulation  of  this 
particular  subject  was  delegated  to  the  federal  govt., 
S.  being  otherwise  left  to  be  governed  by  the  hvws  of 
the  states  where  it  existed  (see  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — Art.  IV.,  Sec.  2).  S.  established  itself 
firmly  in  the  southern  states,  where  negro  labor  was  re¬ 
quired  for  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton,  while  it  de¬ 
clined  in  the  northern  states,  where  it  was  not  needed, 
and  was  even  unprofitable ;  and  after  the  limitation  of 
the  supply  from  Africa,  the  breeding  of  slaves  went  on 
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to  a  large  extent  in  Md.  and  Va.  for  supply  of  the  other 
states  of  the  south.  The  different  position  of  the 
northern  and  southern  states  regarding  slavery  com¬ 
bined,  with  other  causes,  to  engender  that  diversity  of 
feeling  and  interest  between  north  and  south  out  of 
which  arose  the  civil  war. 

S.  was  from  the  beginning  recognized  as  an  evil  to  be 
abated :  the  leaders  of  public  opinion — Washington, 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  etc.,  deemed  it  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  principles  of  free  government.  An  aboli¬ 
tion  soc.  was  founded  in  Penn.  1775,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  its  pres. ;  and  similar  organizations  soon 
arose  in  Mass.,  Conn.,  R.  I.,  Del.,  Md.,  and  Va.  A  de¬ 
termined  and  aggressive  agitation  against  the  continue 
ance  of  the  institution  was  begun  1831  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Garrison  (q.v.),  Wendell  Phillips  (q.v.),  Arthur 
Tappan  (q.v.),  Lewis  Tappan  (q.v.),  and  many  others 
(see  various  biographical  titles),  who  declared  slave¬ 
holding  ‘a  sin  against  God  and  a  crime  against  human¬ 
ity.’  The  liberty  party,  the  free  soil  party,  and  finally 
the  republican  party  were  doubtless  inspired  by  the 
principles  of  human  freedom  proclaimed  by  these  lead¬ 
ers  ;  though  neither  the  free  soil  party  nor  the  republi¬ 
can  party  was  in  any  sense  committed  to  the  policy  of 
abolition.  Many  among  them  hoped  for  its  abolition  ; 
•but  the  principle  of  the  party,  as  concerned  S.,  was  to 
prevent  its  extension  as  a  political  power  perilous  to  the 
union  of  the  states.  The  increased  consumption  of 
cotton  had  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  slave  labor ; 
and  1820,  when  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
a  slave  state,  a  compromise  was  entered  into  by  which 
slavery  was  legalized  southward,  but  prohibited  north' 
ward  of  36°  30'  n.  lat. :  see  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line- 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850 :  Missouri — History. 
California,  though  partly  lying  s.  of  this  geograpnical 
line,  was  admitted  as  a  free  state,  the  southern  party 
obtaining  in  compensation  the  boon  of  an  amendment 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  making  it  penal  to  harbor 
runaway  slaves  or  aid  in  their  escape.  A  belated  moral 
awakening,  accompanied  by  a  reaction  against  the  ex- 
treme  and  dictatorial  policy  of  the  south,  taking  dis 
tinct  political  form  in  Lincoln’s  election  as  president, 
was  ‘the  signal  for  a  long-threatened  secession  of  the 
southern  states,  and  for  the  bloody  war  which  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  principle  of  state-sovereignty 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  Union,  with  S.  totally 
eliminated.  Even  so  late  as  the  second  year  of  the 
rebellion,  18G2,  Aug.  22,  Pres.  Lincoln  wrote,  ‘  My  par¬ 
amount  object  is  to  save  the  Uniou,  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery.’  When  the  abolition  of  S.  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  and 
as  a  military  measure  hastening  the  downfall  of  the 
Confederate  govt.,  Pres.  Lincoln— having  given  warning 
by  a  preliminary  proclamation — issued,  1863,  Jan.  1,  his 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  as  follows : 
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PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  On  the  22d  day  of  Sep.,  in  the  year  of  out 
Lord  1862,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  containing  among  other  things  the 
following,  to  wit : 

That,  on  1st  day  of  Jan.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or  &ny 
designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
thenceforward  and  forever  free,  and  the  executive  gov- 
eminent  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts 
to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That,  the  executive  will,  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan.  afore¬ 
said,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  states  and  parts  of 
states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
the  fact  that  any  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on 
that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elec¬ 
tions  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such 
state  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  state  and  the  people  thereof  are  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  fit  and  necessary  war-measure  for  repressing  said 
rebellion,  do,  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan.,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1863,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do, 
publicly  proclaim  for  the  full  period  of  100  days  from 
the  day  of  the  first  above-mentioned  order,  and  desig¬ 
nate  as  the  states  and  parts  of  states  wherein  the  people 
thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit:  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St. 
Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except 
the  48  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also 
the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including 
the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  which  ex¬ 
cepted  parts  are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this 
proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  afore¬ 
said,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  said  designated  states  and  parts  of  state* 
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are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free ;  and  that  the  exec* 
utive  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to 
be  free,  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary 
self-defense,  and  I  recommend  to  them,  that  in  all 
cases,  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  per¬ 
sons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the 
armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts, 
positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  constitution,  upon  military 
necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

[l.s.]  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  1st 
day  of  Jan.,  in  the  }7ear  of  our  Lord  1863,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  87th. 

By  the  President:  Abkaham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  U.  S.  sec.  of  state  proclaimed  1865,  Dec.  18,  the 
adoption  by  27  out  of  the  36  states  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  (which  had  been  voted  in  congress  1865, 
Jan.)  forever  prohibiting  ‘  S.  and  involuntary  servitude’ 
within  the  United  States  (see  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — Art.  XIII.). 

S.  no  longer  exists  anywhere  on  the  Amer.  continent, 
nor  in  the  former  Spanish  colonies  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Itico, 
now  under  the  American  flag.  In  Africa  S.  and  the  slave 
trade  still  flourish  except  where  those  practices  are  repressed 
by  European  governments. 

SLAVIC,  n.  slav'ik :  Slavonic.  Church  Slavic,  a 
name  given  to  an  ancient  dialect  of  Bulgaria,  from  its 
being  used  as  the  sacred  language  of  the  Greek  Church , 
called  also  Old  Bulgarian. 

SLAV'IC  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  :  generic 
terms  (like  Celtic  or  Teutonic  language,  etc.)  for  a  group 
of  kindred  languages  and  writings  of  peoples  belonging 
to  the  great  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  family.  The  lead¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  Slavic  tongues  are  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  their  system  of  declensions  (nouns  and 
adjectives  have  7  cases,  and  the  Sorbish  and  the  Slove¬ 
nish  languages  have  the  dual  number),  lack  of  articles, 
absence  of  pronouns  in  conjugation  of  the  verb,  pure 
vowel-endings,  fixed  (quantity  of  the  syllables,  free  con¬ 
struction  of  sentences,  and  richness  of  vocabulary.  The 
earliest  dialect  of  Slavic  that  received  a  literary  culture 
was  the  ‘Old  Bulgarian,’  better  known  as  the  ‘  Church 
Slavic ; '  which,  however,  failed  to  become  the  literary 
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vehicle  for  all  the  Slavic  peoples,  inasmuch  as  the 
special  dialect  of  each  gradually  acquired  a  literature  of 
its  own.  The  existing  Slavic  languages  are :  Great 
Russian;  Little  Russian;  White  Russian;  Bulgarian 
(including  Old  Bulgarian,  the  ecclesiastical  lauguage; 
and  New  Bulgarian,  under  which  are  comprised  Upper 
and  Lower  Moesian  and  Macedonian) ;  Servo-troatian, 
comprising  Herzegovinian,  Syrmian,  Resanian ;  Slove¬ 
nish,  comprising  the  dialects  of  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Carniola,  Styrian,  Ugro-Slovenish,  and  Croato- 
Slovenish  :  all  of  the  foregoing  belong  to  the  s.e.  branch 
>f  the  Slavic  languages.  To  the  w.  branch  belong  Po¬ 
lish,  including  Masovian,  Great  Polish,  Silesian,  and 
Kashoulish ;  Bohemian,  including  Czechish,  Moravian, 
and  Slovakish ;  Lusatian  Wendish,  or  Sorbish,  com¬ 
prising  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatian.  Polabish,  belonging 
to  this  division,  is  now  extinct. — See  Bohemia  :  Polish 
Language  and  Literature  :  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  :  Servia. — In  regard  to  Slavic  litera¬ 
ture,  considering  the  articles  above  referred  to,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  only  that  at  present  the  Russian 
branch  of  the  Slavic  is  the  richest  in  the  number  of  its 
published  works ;  but  as  regards  literary  merit,  the 
Polish  ranks  first,  having  cultivated  with  great  success 
almost  all  sorts  of  literature,  and  possessing  in  par¬ 
ticular  an  exquisite  poetry.  The  Bohemian  and  Servian 
literatures  both  contain  many  fine  and  original  produc¬ 
tions. — See  Morfill’s  Slavonic  Literature  (1883) ;  works  of 
Schafarik,  Eichhoff  (in  French),  Mickiewicz,  Talvi  (Eng 
transl.),  Krek  and  Miklosich  ( Vergl .  Grammatik). 

SLAVONIA,  sla-voni-a:  province  of  Austria,  e.  o£ 
Croatia  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is  now  politically  united. 
It  is  bounded  n.  by  the  Drave,  e.  by  the  Danube,  s.  by 
the  long  strip  of  marsh-land  known  as  the  Slavonian 
Military  Frontier,  which  stretches  between  it  and  the 
Save.  Area  of  S.,  about  6,600  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  S.  consists  partly  of  eminences  clothed 
with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  partly  of  fertile  plains ; 
the  existence  of  great  marshes  renders  the  climate  in¬ 
salubrious.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  coal,  marble, 
and  mineral  springs.  The  principal  products  are  all 
sorts  of  grain,  particularly  maize  and  wheat,  leguminous 
plants,  fruit  in  abundance,  especially  apples  and  plums, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  melons,  tobacco,  wine,  etc.  There 
is  little  manufacturing  industry.  The  inhabitants  of  S. 
belong  to  the  Slavic  family  (see  Slavs),  and  call  their 
land  Slavonska ;  themselves  Slavonaz.  They  speak  the 
so-called  Illyrian  or  Servian  tongue :  see  Servian  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature.  The  Slavonians  proper  are  a 
handsome,  tall,  and  slendei  race.  The  prevailing  forms 
of  religion  are  the  Rom.  Gath,  and  the  Greek  Orthodox; 
the  Reformed  religion  numbers  a  few  thousand  adhe¬ 
rents.  Pop.  S.  (1880)377,616;  (1890)  Slavoniaand  Croatia, 
2.184  414  See  Croatia. 
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SLAVONIC,  a.  sld-vbn'lk,  or  Slavonian,  a.  sld-vd'm-dn: 
pertaining  to  the  Slavs  or  Slavonians;  spelled  also  Scla- 
von  ic  and  Sclavo'nian:  see  Slav. 

SLAVS,  or  Slaves,  sldvz  or  sldvz,  or  Slavonians 
[native  name  originally,  8 lovenin,  plu.  Slovene;  later, 
Slavjanin,  plu.  Slavjane,  derived  by  some  from  Slava , 
fame,  but  better  from  Slovo ,  word;  thus  meaning  ‘  speak¬ 
ing  ’  or  ‘  articulate, ’  as  distinguished  from  other  nations, 
whom  they  called  Niemetz,  or  ‘Mutes’]:  general  name  of 
a  group  of  nations  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  whose 
settlements  extend  from  the  Elbe  to  Kamtchatka,  and  from 
the  Frozen  Sea  to  Ragusa  on  the  Adriatic,  the  whole  of  e. 
Europe  being  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  them.  They 
were  settled  in  these  regions  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  are  comprehended  by  ancient  writers  under  the  desig¬ 
nations  Sarmatians  and  Scythians.  The  original  names  of 
the  Slavic  tribes  seem  to  have  been  Winds  or  Wends 
(Venedi)  and  Serbs.  The  former  of  these  names  occurs 
among  the  Roman  writers;  and  later  in  Jornandes,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commercial  peoples  of  the  Baltic  Sea;  the 
latter  is  spoken  of  by  Procopius  as  the  ancient  name  com¬ 
mon  to  the  whole  Slavic  stock.  The  earliest  historical 
notices  extant  represent  the  S.  as  having  their  chief  settle¬ 
ments  about  the  Carpathians,  from  which  they  spread  n. 
to  the  Baltic,  w.  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale,  and  later, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns,  s.  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  over  the  whole  peninsula  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea.  These  migrations  ceased  in 
the  7th  c.;  the  division  of  the  Slavic  stock  into  separate 
branches  became  more  complete,  and  gradually  they  began 
to  form  into  independent  states.  The  various  sections  of 
the  stock  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  southeastern 
and  the  western. 

The  Southeastern  Group  comprehends:  (1)  Russians,  viz.: 
Great  Russians ,  occupying  the  govts,  around  Moscow  and 
extending  n.  to  Novgorod  and  Vologda,  s.  to  Kieff  and 
Voronezh,  e.  to  Penza,  Simbirsk,  and  Vyatka,  w.  to  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  Poland;  Little  Russians,  including 
the  Rousines  or  Rousniaks  in  Galicia,  and  the  Boiki  and 
Gouzouli  in  Bukovina:  drawing  a  straight  line  from  Sandec, 
near  Cracow,  to  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Russia,  we  find  the 
language  of  the  Little  Russians  the  dominant  one  of  Galicia 
and  all  the  s.  parts  of  Russia  till  we  come  to  the  Caucasus; 
White  Russians,  inhabiting  the  w.  govts.  These  three  di¬ 
visions  number  about  43,000,000,  17,240,000,  and  4,300,000 
respectively.  (2)  Bulgarians,  including  those  in  Russia, 
Austria,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  E.  Roumelia.  and  Macedonia: 
total  number  about  6,000,000.  (3)  Servo-Groats,  including 

those  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  s.  Hungary:  total  about 
6,500,000.  Here  also  may  be  placed  the  Slovenes,  including 
those  ^n  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  about  1,350,000. 

The  Western  Group  comprises:  (1 )  Poles,  divided  bet  ween 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  they  number  about  10,300,000; 
under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  Kashoubes,  near  Dantzic, 
numbering  about  112,000.  (2)  Czechs  and  Moravians, 

about  5,000,000;  to  these  may  be  added  the  Slovaks , 
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2,400,000.  (3)  Lusatian  Wends,  150,000.  Grand  total— 
Slavs,  95,350,000. 

The  S.  are  represented  by  ancient  writers  as  an  industri¬ 
ous  race,  living  by  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  flocks 
and  herds;  as  hospitable  and  peaceful,  and  making  war 
only  in  defense.  Linguistic  research  has  shown  that  the 
S.  in  very  early  times  were  acquainted  with  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  tin;  with  the  plow,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
millet,  rape,  lentil,  bean,  poppy,  hemp,  leek;  with  beer  and 
wine.  Noticeably,  their  language,  like  nearly  all  European 
tongues  (except  modern  English),  had  distinct  terms  for  Jus 
and  Lex.  They  possessed  the  arts  of  braiding,  weaving, 
carpentry,  iron-working;  they  had  names  for  the  oak,  lime- 
tree,  beech,  willow,  birch,  pine;  also  for  the  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  plum.  The  feeling  of  nationality  was  strong 
among  them.  The  government  had  a  patriarchal  basis, 
and  chiefs  or  princes  were  chosen  by  assemblies.  But  con¬ 
tact  with  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Roman-German 
empire  gradually  altered  this  primitive  constitution:  the 
Slavic  princes  strove  after  unlimited  power,  like  that  of 
the  emperors;  and  the  chiefs  sought  to  dominate  over  the 
people,  like  the  feudal  nobility.  In  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  c.,  nobility  became  a  hereditary  privilege  throughout 
the  Slavic  states.  The  worst  kind  of  feudalism  took  root, 
and  the  people  sank  into  the  condition  of  serfs.  Between 
them  and  the  nobles  there  was  no  third  or  middle  class,  as 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  nobility  prevented  the  growth 
of  cities.  See  Serf:  Russia. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  S. ,  like  that  of  the  Teutonic 
nations,  seems  to  have  been,  in  many  of  its  features  at 
least,  a  kind  of  nature-worship;  not,  however,  without  the 
idea  of  One  supreme  power,  to  whom  the  other  agencies 
were  subordinate.  The  chief  deity,  whose  worship  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Slavic  tribes,  was  Swiato- 
wit,  with  whom  were  associated,  on  a  nearer  footing  of 
equality  than  the  other  gods,  Perun  and  Radegast— if, 
indeed,  these  three  names  do  not  merely  denote  different 
personations  or  manifestations  of  the  same  power.  In 
this  triad,  Swiatowit  is  considered  as  most  analogous  to 
Mars  and  Zeus,  Perun  to  Jupiter  and  Thor,  and  Radegast 
to  Mercury  and  Odin.  Of  the  numerous  gods  of  inferior 
order  were  Pro  we,  god  of  justice;  Prija  (=  Frey  a),  Venus; 
Bjelbog,  the  White  god,  and  Cernobog,  the  Black  god; 
together  with  multitudes  of  demons  and  spirits  good  and 
bad.  The  images  of  the  Slavic  divinities  (a  stone  statue 
of  Swiatowit  was  in  recent  times  discovered  in  e.  Galicia) 
had  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  India.  Swiatowit 
had  four  heads,  Rugewit  (god  of  war)  had  seven  faces,  and 
Perun  four,  and  so  on.  The  S.  seem  to  have  been  not 
without  some  crude  notion  of  existence  and  retribution 
after  death.  Worship  was  performed  in  groves  and  tem¬ 
ples,  cattle  and  fruits  being  offered  by  the  priests,  whose 
office  must  have  been  performed  originally  by  the  head  of 
the  family  or  the  chieftain,  as  the  common  name  for  priest 
and  prince  (Jcniez)  shows. — The  eastern  S.  received  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  Byzantium  in  the  9th  c.,  through  the  instru 
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mentality  of  Cyril  (q.v.)  and  Methodeus;  the  western,  from 
Rome  and  Germany. — Further,  see  Panslavism. — See 
Schafarik,  Slaw.  Altertliumer. 

SLAY,  v.  sld  [AS.  slean ;  Goth,  slahan ;  Icel.  slay  Ger. 
schlagen ,  to  smite]:  to  put  to  death  by  a  weapon;  to  kill; 
to  murder.  Slay'ing,  imp.  Slew,  pt.  sld,  did  slay. 
Slain,  pp.  sldn.  Slay'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  slays. — Syn.  of 
‘slay’:  to  kill;  murder;  massacre;  assassinate;  slaughter*, 
butcher. 

SLAY,  or  Slaie,  n.  sld:  a  weaver’s  reed:  see  Sley:  Sleid. 

SLEAFORD,  sle'ferd:  town  of  Lincolnshire,  England, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slea,  a  branch  of  the  Witharn,  17 
m.  s.s.e.  from  Lincoln,  52  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  and  has  a  tine  church,  built  in  the  13th  c. 
Pop.  (1881)  4,967. 

SLEAYE,  n.  slev  [Dan.  sloife,  a  slip-knot:  Ger  schleife, 
a  noose] :  a  tangled  mass  of  fibrous  matter;  the  knotted  oj. 
entangled  part  of  silk  or  thread;  the  refuse  of  the  cocoon 
which  cannot  be  wound  off,  but  only  spun:  V.  to  separate 
threads;  to  sley.  Sleav'ing,  imp.  Sleaved,  pp.  slevd:' 
Adj.  raw;  un wrought. 

SLEAZY,  and  Sleezy,  a.  slezl  [Ger.  schleissig ,  worn 
out,  threadbare;  schleissen ,  to  fray,  to  wear  out]:  wanting 
firmness  of  texture  or  substance;  apt  to  fray  or  tear;  thin; 
flimsy;  weak. 

SLED,  n.  sled  [Dut.  slede;  Ger.  sclditten ;  Dan.  slcede ; 
OHG.  slita;  Sw.  slede;  Icel.  sledi ,  a  sledge:  Gael,  slaod,  to 
trail  along  the  ground,  to  drag;  slaod,  a  sledge]:  a  carriage 
or  wagon  without  wheels,  and  moving  on  slides,  used  for 
conveying  loads  over  frozeu  snow  and  ice:  Y.  to  convey 
on  sleds.  Sled  ding,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  transporting  on  a 
sled;  the  means  of  conveying  on  sleds.  Sled  ded,  pp. : 
Adj.  in  OE.,  mounted  on  a  sled. 

SLEDGE,  n.  slej  [from  Sled,  which  sec]:  a  sort  of  car¬ 
riage  made  to  slide  on  ice  or  frozen  snow,  or  to  run  on  low 
wheels;  a  sleigh  for  riding  on  snow;  same  as  Sled. 

SLEDGE,  n.  slej,  or  Sledge-hammer  [AS.  slecge;  Dan. 
slcegge;  Sw.  sldgga,  a  large  smith’s  hammer:  AS.  slean,  to 
strike:  Ger.  schlag -hammer,  a  sledge-hammer]:  a  large 
heavy  hammer  used  by  blacksmiths  in  beating  out  iron:  V. 
to  beat.  Sledg'ing,  imp.  Sledged,  pp.  slejd. 

SLEE,  n.  sle  [perhaps  a  corruption  of  sleighl:  m  ship¬ 
building,  a  cradle  placed  beneath  a  ship  when  hauling  her 
up  for  repairs. 

SLEEK,  a.  slek  [Icel.  sleikja;  Dan.  slikke,  to  lick,  to 
stroke  with  the  hands:  Icel.  slikr,  sleek:  Gael,  sliob,  to  lick: 
Dut.  slijpen,  to  polish;  slijk,  grease]:  having  an  even, 
smooth  surface;  smooth  and  glossy;  soft:  V.  to  make 
smooth;  to  render  smooth  or  soft.  Sleeking,  imp. 
Sleeked,  pp.  slekt.  Sleekit,  a.  slek' it,  in  Scot.,  glossy; 
flattering  but  deceitful.  Sleek  ly,  ad.  -li,  smoothly;  glos¬ 
sily.  Sleek  ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
sleek;  smoothness  and  glossiness  of  surface.  Sleek'y,  a. 
•i,  of  »  sleek  or  smooth  appearance. 
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SLEEP,  n.  sle/p  [Goth,  slepan;  Ger.  schlafen;  Dut. 
slapen,  to  sleep:  OHG.  slaf,  drowsiness:  Ger.  schlaff, 
loose:  Icel.  slapa,  to  hang  loose]:  one  of  the  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  body,  in  which  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  is  suspended;  slumber;  repose: 
in  plants,  a  peculiar  vital  effect  produced  on  some  ex¬ 
panded  flowers,  and  the  leaflets  of  some  leaves,  by  which 
they  are  closed  or  folded  together  at  certain  times  (see 
Sleep  of  Plants):  V.  to  take  rest  in  sleep;  to  slumber;  to 
repose;  to  be  inattentive;  to  live  thoughtlessly;  to  be  un¬ 
noticed  or  uu agitated,  as  a  subject  or  question;  in  Scrip., 
to  rest  in  the  grave.  Sleep'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  reposing  in 
sleep;  resting;  dormant,  or  not  acting:  N.  state  of  being 
at  rest.  Slept,  pt.  and  pp.  slept.  Sleeper,  n.  slep'er, 
one  who  sleeps;  a  lazy  person:  timber  laid  asleep  or  resting 
along  its  whole  length — used  chiefly  along  the  top  of 
dwarf-walls  for  support  of  the  timbers  of  the  ground-floor 
of  houses.  The  timbers  supporting  railway  rails,  and  laid 
at  right  angles  to  them  across  the  railway,  are  also  called 
sleepers  or  cross-sleepers,  but  more  usually  ties  [in  the 
sense  ‘a  beam  of  timber,’  perhaps  from  Norw.  sleip,  a 
smooth  piece  of  timber].  Sleep  y,  a.  4,  drowsy;  heavy. 
Sleep  ily,  ad.  -i-li,  drowsily;  with  desire  to  sleep;  lazily. 
Sleep'iness,  n.  -nes,  drowsiness.  Sleep'less,  a.  - les , 
having  no  sleep;  wakeful.  Sleep  lessly,  ad.  -li.  -Sleep'- 
lessness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  sleepless.  Sleep¬ 
walker,  one  who  acts  and  walks  in  sleep.  Sleep-walk¬ 
ing,  the  practice  of  walking  in  sleep;  somnambulism. 
Sleeping  partner,  one  engaged  in  a  business  in  which 
he  has  embarked  capital,  but  in  the  conducting  of  which 
he  does  not  take  an  active  part.  Sleep  like  a  top,  to 
sleep  soundly  and  quietly,  referring  to  the  steady  imper¬ 
ceptible  movement  of  a  top  when  gyrating  very  rapidly. — 
Syn.  of  ‘sleep,  v.’:  to  slumber;  rest;  doze;  repose; — of 
‘sleepy’:  dull;  drowsy;  sluggish;  inactive;  soporiferous; 
somniferous;  lazy;  heavy. — Sleep  is  a  state  of  suspension  of 
the  sensory  and  motor  functions  which  appears  to  alternate 
in  all  animals  with  the  active  condition  of  those  functions, 
aud  which  may  be  made  to  give  place  to  it  by  the  agency 
of  appropriate  impressions  on  the  sensory  nerves.  TLe 
necessity  for  S.  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of 
the  animal  functions  is  in  itself  destructive  of  the  tissues 
of  the  organs  which  minister  to  them;  so  that  if  the  waste 
produced  by  their  action  were  not  duly  repaired,  they 
would  speedily  become  unfit  for  further  use;  and  it  is  on 
the  nutritive  regeneration  of  the  tissues  which  takes  place 
during  true  healthful  S.  that  its  refreshing  power  depends. 
While  the  sensory  and  motor  functions  are  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  S  ,  the  organic  functions  are  uninterruptedly  carried 
on,  the  respiratory,  cardiac,  and  peristaltic  movements 
proceeding  with  equal  uniformity  during  the  sleeping  and 
waking  states. 

The  direct  cause  of  S.  is  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  or 
fatigue  usual  when  the  waking  activity  has  continued  dur¬ 
ing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  24  hours— a  feeling  that 
the  brain  requires  re  pose;  and,  in  fact,  unless  the  brain  be 
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in  an  abnormal  condition,  S.  will  at  last  supervene,  frohl 
the  inability  of  that  organ  to  sustain  any  further  demands 
on  its  energy.  Among  predisposing  aids  to  the  access  of 
S.  are  especially  the  absence  of  sensorial  impressions;  thus, 
darkness  and  silence  may  promote  repose;  and  the  cressa 
tiou  of  the  sense  of  muscular  effort,  usually  resulting 
when  a  position  is  taken  that  can  be  sustained  without 
effort,  is  conducive  to  S.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  ac¬ 
customed  to  live  where  there  is  continuous  noise,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  mills  or  forges,  often  cannot  sleep  if  the 
noise  is  suspended.  These  cases,  however,  probably  fall 
within  the  next  general  predisposing  cause — namely,  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  sensorial  impressions.  Thus,  the 
droning  voice  of  an  unimpressive  reader,  or  the  gentle  ripple 
of  the  ocean,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  rustling  of  foliage,  and 
similar  monotonous  impressions  on  the  auditory  nerves,  are 
usually  provocative  of  S.  In  these  and  similar  cases,  the 
influence  of  the  impressions  is  exerted  in  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  consciousness  of  its  own  operations,  and  in  sus¬ 
pending  the  directing  power  of  the  will;  and  this  is  the 
case  even  when  the  attention  is,  in  the  first  instance,  vol¬ 
untarily  directed  to  them,  as  in  some  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  recommended  for  inducing  S.  when  there  is  no 
spontaneous  disposition  to  it.  In  other  methods,  the  at¬ 
tention  is  fixed  on  some  internal  train  of  thought,  which, 
when  once  set  going,  may  be  carried  on  automatically 
(without  activity  of  the  will),  such  as  counting  numbers  or 
repeating  a  Greek  verb.  In  either  case,  when  the  sensorial 
consciousness  has  been  once  steadily  fixed,  the  monotony 
of  the  impression  (whether  received  from  the  organ  of 
sense  or  from  the  cerebrum)  tends  to  retain  it  there;  so 
that  the  will  abandons,  as  it  were,  all  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  allows  it  to  yield  itself  up  to 
the  soporific  influence.  This  last  method  is  peculiarly 
effectual  when  the  restlessness  is  dependent  on  some  mental 
agitation,  provided  that  the  will  has  power  to  withdraw 
the  thoughts  from  the  exciting  subject,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  the  tranquillizing  state  of  a  mere  mechanical  repetition. 

The  access  of  S.  is  sometimes  sudden,  the  individual 
passing  at  once  from  full  mental  activity  to  entire  torpor. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  gradual,  the  mind  while  remaining 
poised,  as  it  were,  between  S.  and  wakefulness  being  ‘per¬ 
vaded  by  a  strange  confusion  which  almost  amounts  tc 
wild  delirium:  the  ideas  dissolve  their  connection  with  it 
one  by  one;  and  its  own  essence  becomes  so  vague  and 
diluted  that  it  melts  away  in  the  nothingness  of  slumber. ’ 
— Machish,  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  p.  21.  The  amount  of  S. 
required  by  man  is  affected  by  so  many  conditions,  e.g., 
age,  temperament,  habits,  and  previous  exhaustion),  that  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fetus  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  continuous 
slumber:  on  its  entrance  into  the  world,  the  infant  passes 
most  of  its  time  in  S. ;  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  in 
children  prematurely  born,  such  children  seeming  to 
awake  only  to  receive  food.  During  the  w'hole  period  of 
growth,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  constructive  opera- 
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lions  of  the  body  should  preponderate  over  the  destructive 
processes,  an  excess  of  S.  is  required;  and  by  the  time  that 
adult  age  has  been  attained,  and  the  constructive  and 
destructive  processes  balance  each  other,  the  necessaiy 
amount  of  S.  has  gradually  fallen  to  or  below  8  hours  r 
one-third  of  the  diurnal  cycle.  In  very  old  age,  again,  in 
consequence  of  the  deficient  energy  ot  the  nutiitive  pioc- 
ess,  a  larger  amount  of  S.  is  required.  As  to  the  influence 
of  temperament,  a  plethoric  habit  of  body  usually  predis¬ 
poses  to  S. ;  while  thin  wiry  people  of  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment  require  comparatively  little  S.  Persons  of  lymphatic 
temperament  are  usually  great  sleepers;  but  this  is  due 
probably,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  suggests,  to  the  fact  that 
‘  through  the  dulness  of  their  perceptions  they  are  less  easily 
kept  awake  by  sensorial  or  mental  excitement  ’  than  per¬ 
sons  of  livelier  temperament.  The  influence  of  habit  is 
considerable  on  the  amount  of  S.  required  by  individuals, 
and  this  influence  may  be  brought  to  act  on  the  protraction 
as  well  as  the  abbreviation  of  the  usual  period:  as  extreme 
examples,  Gen.  Eliott,  renowned  for  his  defense  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  did  not  sleep  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the  24 
(probably  the  smallest  allowance  compatible  with  a  life 
of  vigorous  exertion);  while  Dr.  Reid,  the  metaphysi¬ 
cian,  could  take  at  one  time  as  much  food,  and  afterward 
as  much  S.,  as  were  sufficient  for  two  days.  More¬ 
over,  the  influence  of  habit  in  producing  an  aptitude 
for  repose,  or  a  readiness  to  wake,  at  particular  periods,  is 
well  known.  The  S.  of  soldiers  during  a  siege,  of  sailors 
or  others  who  must  take  their  rest  as  best  they  can, 
will  often  come  on  at  command;  nothing  more  being 
necessary  to  induce  it  than  to  assume  a  recumbent, 
or.  at  all  events,  an  easy  position,  and  to  close  the  eyes. 
Thus,  Capt.  Barclay,  in  his  notable  match,  in  which  he 
walked  1,000  m.  in  1,000  successive  hours,  very  soon  ac¬ 
quired  theliubit  of  falling  asleep  the  moment  he  lay  down. 

The  condition  of  the  great  nervous  centres  during  S.  is 
a  subject  of  much  interest,  on  which  considerable  light 
was  some  time  ago  thrown  by  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Durham  ( Physiology  of  Sleep ,  in  Gay's  Hospital 
Reports,  1860).  These  observations  were  made  on  a  dog 
from  which  a  portion  of  bone  about  as  large  as  a  25-cent 
piece  had  been  removed  from  the  parietal  region  of  the 
skull,  and  the  subjacent  dura-mater  cut  away  to  expose 
the  brain;  and  Dr.  Durham  draws  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  from  them:  1.  Pressure  of  distended  veins  on  the 
brain  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  cause  of  S.,  for 
during  S.  the  veins  are  not  distended.  2.  During  S.,  the 
brain  is  comparatively  bloodless;  and  the  blood  in  the 
encephalic  vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but 
also  moves  with  diminished  rapidity;  and  this  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  observations  of  Dr.  J.  Hughliugs  Jackson  on  the 
ophthalmoscopic  condition  of  the  retina  during  S.,  the  optic 
disk  being  then  whiter,  the  arteries  smaller,  and  the  retina 
generally  more  anaemic  than  in  the  wakeful  state.  3.  The 
condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation  during  sleep  is,  from 
physical  causes,  that  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  nutrl* 
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tfon  of  the  brain-tissue.  Other  observers,  e.g.,  Dr.  William 
A.  Hammond,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Francois  Franck,  and 
Dr.  Mosso,  have  by  more  refined  methods  reached  the  same 
conclusion:  see  in  particular  Mosso ’s  work  Ueber  den 
Kreislauf  des  Blutes  vm  Menschlichen  Gehirn. 

As  to  the  conditions  in  which  there  is  either  excess  or 
deficiency  of  S. :  there  are  numerous  instances  on  record 
in  which  S.  has  been  continuously  prolonged  for  weeks,  or 
even  months,  especially  among  hysterical  women.  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  refers  to  two  such  cases — namely,  those  of  Samuel 
Chilton  {Phil.  Trans.  1694)  and  Mary  Lyall  {Trans.  Boy . 
Soc.  Edin.  1818).  Blanchet,  French  physieian,  has  recorded 
three  cases  of  what  he  terms  ‘  constitutional  lethargic  slum¬ 
ber  ’  in  Gomptes  Bendus,  1864.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the 
patient,  a  lady  aged  24  years,  who  had  slept  40  days  when 
she  was  18  years  of  age  and  50  days  when  she  was  20,  at 
length  had  a  sleep  of  nearly  a  year — viz.,  from  1862,  Easter 
Sunday,  to  1863,  Mar.  During  this  period  a  false  front  tooth 
was  removed  in  order  to  feed  her  with  milk  and  soup,  her 
only  food.  She  was  motionless  and  insensible:  the  pulse 
was  low,  the  breathing  scarcely  perceptible,  there  were  no 
evacuations,  and  she  showed  no  signs  of  leanness,  her 
complexion  remaining  florid  and  healthy.  In  such  cases 
it  is  not  a  prolongation  of  healthy  natural  S.  that  is  pres¬ 
ent,  but  a  condition  of  hysteric  coma.  Similar  cases  of  pro¬ 
longed  lethargic  S.  are  frequently  recorded  in  public  prints. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  states  of  the  nervous 
system  in  which  there  is  either  an  entire  absence  of  S.  (and 
this  may  continue  many  days  or  even  weeks)  or  incomplete 
sleeplessness.  Complete  sleeplessness  is  often  a  most  im¬ 
portant  symptom  of  disease.  It  frequently  accompanies 
certain  forms  of  continued  fever,  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  brain,  the  eruptive  fevers,  etc. ;  and  when  it  continues 
tnany  days  and  nights,  delirium,  followed  by  stupor,  is 
very  apt  to  supervene.  When  the  wakefulness  is  unat¬ 
tended  by  any  visible  disorder  sufficient  to  account  for  it, 
some  serious  disease  of  the  brain  is  probably  impending, 
such  as  palsy,  apoplexy,  or  insanity.  Partial  sleeplessness 
is  a  symptom  of  far  less  grave  import:  it  is  frequent  in 
persons  whose  minds  are  much  engaged,  or  whose  occupa¬ 
tions  subject  them  to  great  mental  exertion  or  excitement 
of  feeling,  or  to  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
symptom  of  many  chronic  diseases,  e  g.,  gout,  chronic 
rheumatism,  skin-diseases,  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs, 
dyspepsia,  hysterica,  etc.  It  may  also  be  excited  by  certain 
beverages  and  articles  of  diet:  thus,  green  tea  and  strong 
coffee,  especially  at  unusual  hours,  ofteu  occasion  wakeful¬ 
ness,  and  a  full  meal  of  animal  food  late  in  the  day  may 
disturb  the  S.  of  persons  accustomed  to  dine  earlier. 

In  the  treatment  of  sleeplessness,  or  insomnia ,  the  first 
indication  is  to  remove  its  cause  or  occasion,  and  ‘particu¬ 
larly  to  correct  a  close  or  contaminated  air;  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  apartment  when  it  is  high,  and  the 
quantity  and  warmth  of  the  bedclothes;  to  remove  all  the 
excitants  tc  the  senses;  to  abstract  the  mind  from  all  ex¬ 
citing,  harassing,  or  engaging  thoughts;  and  to  remove  or 
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counteract  the  morbid  conditions  of  which  this  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  or  prominent  consequence.  ’ — Copland’s  Dictionary  of 
Medicine,  art.  ‘  Sleep  and  Sleeplessness.’  A  careful  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  secretions,  by  due  use  of  purgatives  and  alter¬ 
atives,  will  often  remove  insomnia;  but  it  is  always  danger¬ 
ous  to  resort  to  the  use  of  drugs:  the  prudent  physician  will 
not  prescribe  those  agents  till  all  other  means  have  failed. 
—See  Dreams:  Somnambulism.  It  having  been  proved, 
as  above  mentioned ,  that  the  flowT  of  blood  to  the  brain  is 
lessened  during  sleep  (as  indeed  any  one  might  infer  from 
reduced  mental  action),  sleep  may  be  encouraged  by  exer¬ 
cise,  which  distributes  the  blood;  by  warming  cold  feet; 
sometimes  by  a  little  light  food,  wdiie-h  draws  blood  to  the 
stomach.  Stimulants,  however  (unless  in  hurtful  stupefy¬ 
ing  amount),  are  likely  to  react  in  greater  wakefulness  after 
a  short  slumber;  and  the  habit  of  using  them  is  worse  than 
insomnia.  For  very  nervous  persons,  brief  entire  rest  at 
intervals  during  the  day  is  recommended  as  preparing  for 
night’s  repose. 

SLEEP  OF  PLANTS:  one  of  the  phenomena  of  Irri¬ 
tability  (q.v.)in  plants.  Light  acts  on  plants  as  a  powerful 
stimulus,  essential  to  their  active  and  healthful  vegetation. 
When  light  is  withdrawn,  the  flowers  of  many  plants 
close,  and  the  greater  number  show  a  tendency  to  it, 
while  leaves  more  or  less  decidedly  incline  to  fold  them¬ 
selves  up.  The  leaf-stalk  also  generally  hangs  down  more 
or  less,  though  in  some  plants  it  is  more  erect  during 
sleep.  The  sleep  of  planls,  however,  is  not  always  noc¬ 
turnal:  the  flowers  of  some  open  and  close  at  particular 
hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  crocus  is  a  morning  flowrer, 
closing  soon  after  midday;  wdiile  some  flowers  expand 
only  in  the  evening  or  during  the  night.  Their  hours  of 
vegetative  rest  are  probably  as  essential  to  the  health  of 
plants  as  those  of  sleep  to  animals.  Linnaeus  observed 
the  sleep  of  plants,  in  watching  the  progress  of  ^me  plants 
of  lotus,  whose  seeds  he  had  sown. 

SLEET,  n.  slet  [Icel.  sletta,  to  splash:  Norw.  sletta,  to 
fling:  Dan.  slud;  Norw.  sletta;  Lap.  slatte,  sleet]:  rain 
mingled  wdth  snow  or  hail:  V.  to  rain  with  mingled  snow 
or  hail.  Sleet'ing,  imp.  Sleet'ed,  pp.  Sleet' y,  a.  4, 
consisting  of  sleet.  Sleet'iness,  n.  state  of  being  sleety. 

SLEEVE,  n.  slev  [AS.  slefe  or  slyf;  Fris.  slief,  vrbat  one 
slips  the  arm  into:  Bav.  schlaiffen,  to  slip,  as  a  bird  its 
head  under  its  wing:  O.Dut.  sieve,  a  sleeve:  Fris.  slupe,  a 
pillow-slip]:  the  part  of  a  coat  or  other  garment  made  to 
cover  the  arm ;  in  mechanics,  a  receiving-tube  for  a  rod  or 
other  tube:  V.  to  furnish  wdth  sleeves.  Sleev  ing,  imp. 
Sleeved,  pp.  slevd:  Adj.  having  sleeves.  Sleeve'less, 
a.  -les,  having  no  sleeves.  Sleeve-link,  a  clasp  or  fastener 
for  sleeves.  To  wear  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve,  to 
allow  one’s  thoughts  on  any  subject  to  become  wTell  known. 
To  laugh  in  one’s  sleeve,  to  laugh  privately  or  unper¬ 
ceived — that  is,  behind  the  sleeve,  which  was  formerly 
worn  long  and  pendent.  To  hang  on  or  pin  to  thji 
sleeve,  to  be  or  tc  make  dependent  on  others. 
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SLEEVELESS,  a.  slev'les  [Icel.  sliofr;  Dan.  slov,  dull, 
inactive,  blunt:  comp.  Scot,  thieveless,  unprofitable]:  want¬ 
ing  reasonableness  or  pretext;  bootless;  fruitless,  as  a  sleeve¬ 
less  errand;  random;  unmeaning.  Note. — Mr.  Skeat  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  phrase  sleeveless  errand  refers  to  the  herald's 
tabard,  which  had  no  sleeves,  adding  that  heralds’  messages 
were  frequently  profitless  in  their  results. 

SLEID,  v.  sldd  [from  Sley,  which  see]:  to  prepare  for 
use  in  the  weaver’s  sley.  Sleid'ing,  imp.  Sleid'ed,  pp. : 
Adj.  prepared  for  the  sley;  prepared  for  weaving. 

SLEIGH,  n.  sld  [a  variation  of  Sled,  which  see:  comp. 
Gael,  slighe,  a  way,  a  journey]:  in  N  Amer.,  a  carriage  or 
wagon  on  runners  for  travelling  over  ice  or  frozen  snow : 
V.  to  travel  in  a  sleigh.  Sleighing,  imp.  sld'ing:  N.  act 
of  riding  in  a  sleigh;  the  state  of  the  snow  which  admits  of 
running  sleighs.  Sleighed,  pp.  sldd:  also  Sled  and 
Sledge. 

SLEIGHT,  n.  silt  [Icel.  slcegr,  crafty:  Sw.  slog,  dex¬ 
terous,  expert:  Ger.  schlau ,  cunning,  sly;  schlich,  artifice: 
comp.  Gael,  slaight,  roguery— allied  to  Sly]  :  a  trick  or  feat 
so  dexterously  performed  that  the  manner  of  doing  it  es¬ 
capes  observation;  dexterous  practice;  dexterity.  Sleight 
of  hand,  legerdemain. 

SLEMMER,  slem’er,  Adam  J. :  soldier:  1828-1868,  Oct. 
7.;  b.  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.  He  graduated  from  West 
Point  1850;  served  in  the  Seminole  war  1850-1,  and  on 
the  Cal.  frontier  1851-54;  and  taught  in  the  U.  S.  Milit. 
Acad.  1855-59.  He  commanded  troops  in  Fla.  1860-1, 
and  by  promptly  occupying  Fort  Pickens  saved  that  post 
to  the  Union.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and 
in  the  movements  to  Louisville  and  the  relief  of  Nashville; 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Murfreesboro,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  was  pres,  of  an  examining  board 
1863,  July — 1865;  and  1865  till  his  death  was  on  duty  at 
Fort  Laramie,  Kansas. 

SLENDER,  a.  slen'der  [O.  Dut.  slinder,  thin,  small: 
Bav.  schlenderling ,  something  dangling]:  slim;  thin;  small 
in  circumference  compared  with  the  length;  slight;  limited; 
inadequate.  Slen'derly,  ad.  -li,  without  bulk;  slightly; 
meanly.  Slen'derness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  "slender;  weakness;  slightness;  spareness;  want  of 
plenty;  insufficiency.— Syn.  of  ‘slender’:  thin;  slight;  slim; 
fine;  narrow;  weak;  feeble;  inconsiderable;  moderate; 
trivial;  small;  meagre;  inadequate;  spare;  simple;  abstemi¬ 
ous 

SLEPT,  v.  slept:  pt.  pp.  of  Sleep,  which  see. 

SLESVIG,  sles'vich  (Ger.  Schleswig,  shies' vich):  duchy 
known  till  the  14th  c.  as  South  Jutland;  formed  part  of 
the  Danish  dominions  till  1864,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  sovereigns.  In  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1867,  it  was  incorporated  with  Prussia.  Pop. 

( 1864 )  406,486 ;  ( 1900 )  1,387,968.  Within  its  old  recognized 
limits,  it  was  bounded  n.  by  Jutland ;  e.  by  the  Little  Belt 
and  the  Baltic;  w.  by  the  German  Ocean;  s.  by  Holstein, 
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from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Eider  and  the  Kiel 
canal;  3,492  sq.  m.  The  country  consists  in  its  e.  and 
central  parts  of  a  gently  undulating  plain,  deeply  indented 
with  fiords  and  streams;  and  on  its  w.  boundary  of  flat 
marshy  tracts  of  ground,  which  require  protection  from 
encroachment  of  the  sea  by  numerous  dams. 

The  numerous  islands  which  skirt  the  w.  coast  of  S.  have 
probably,  at  some  not  very  remote  period,  formed  part  of 
the  mainland;  for  navigation  is  so  seriously  impeded  by 
the  sand-banks,  that  this  coast  is  now  accessible  for  ships 
by  only  three  passages.  The  cluster  of  small  islands,  the 
Halligers,  which  lie,  unprotected  by  dams,  in  the  midst  of 
these  submerged  sand-tracts,  are  so  constantly  exposed  to 
the  action  of  waves  and  storms,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
compelled  to  build  their  houses  on  piles.  Oft'  the  e.  coast 
of  S.  are  the  islands  of  Alsen,  Aroe,  and  Femern — where 
the  principal  bays  and  inlets  are  the  Haderslev  and  Aaben- 
rade  Fiords,  opening  into  the  Little  Belt;  the  Flensborg 
Fiord,  the  Slie,  the  Eckernforde  Fiord,  and  the  Kieler 
Fiord,  ancient  boundary  between  S.  and  Holstein  on  the 
s.e.,  while  the  Eider  completed  it  on  the  s.w.  The  princi¬ 
pal  branches  of  industry  are  agriculture,  rearing  of  cattle, 
fishing,  and  ship-building.  The  Slie  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  herring  and  salmon  fisheries,  which,  though  still  im¬ 
portant,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  middle  ages,  when, 
according  to  the  Danish  historian  Saxo- Grammaticus,  her¬ 
rings  were  so  plentiful  in  the  Belts  and  Cattegat,  that  they 
could  be  caught  with  the  bare  hands.  The  chief  towns  of 
S.  are  Flensborg  (q.v.)  Slesvig,  now  cap.  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  Schle-swig-Holstein  (q.v.),  a  very  ancient  city, 
formerly  the  key  of  Denmark  (pop.  about  16,000):  see 
Schleswig;  Haderslev,  Husum,  and  Tonder.  In  the  s., 
and  partly  in  Holstein,  is  Rendsborg  (pop.  13,000).  S.  has 
800  schools.  The  pop.  of  the  former  duchy  is  mixed: 
rather  more  than  half  speak  Danish;  of  the  remainder, 
about  30,000  persons  who  belong  to  the  islands  on  the  w. 
coast,  formerly  part  of  the  old  province  of  N.  Friesland, 
still  use  the  Frisic  language,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
using  either  Low  or  High  German.  The  original  Danish 
element  of  S.  has  remained  purest  in  the  n.  half  of  the  old 
duchy;  while  in  the  s.  parts,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
naturally  brought  much  in  contact  with  Holstein,  they 
have  of  late  years  adopted  the  views,  tastes,  and  language 
of  their  German  neighbors.  The  Lutheran  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  religion. 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  1864,  Aug.,  by  which  the  duchies  of 
Holstein  and  S.  were  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
island  of  Aroe  and  other  districts  of  S.,  about  115  sq.  m., 
were  to  be  reunited  to  Denmark;  while  the  latter  power 
was  to  give  in  exchange  a  territory  of  about  130  sq.  m., 
which,  though  within  the  boundary  of  S.,  had  hitherto 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Jutland. 

S.,  which  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Cimbrian  Peninsula, 
has  from  the  earliest  period  been  a  debatable  land  between 
Panes  and  Germans;  and  according  to  German  authorities, 
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it  was  anciently  included  in  the  Marches  of  the  empire, 
having  been  incorporated  by  Henry  the  Fowler  930,  and 
reorganized  by  Otlio  I.,  when  948  the  latter  erected 
bishops’  sees  in  Aarhims,  Ribe,  and  Slesvig.  In  1027  the 
Danish  king  Knud  (Eng.  Canute)  obtained  from  Conrad  II. 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  S.,  which  was 
declared  to  belong  unconditionally  to  Denmark,  and 
thenceforth  given  as  a  Danish  fief  of  the  crown  to  the 
younger  sons  of  the  regal  house.  In  1232  King  Valdemar 
Seir,  whose  father,  Prince  Knud  Laward,  had  ruled  ably 
over  the  duchy,  gave  S. — then,  and  for  some  time  later, 
kuown  as  S.  Jutland — to  his  younger  sou  Abel.  The 
exact  terms  of  the  donation  became  a  subject  of  dispute 
during  the  successive  reigns  of  Yaldemar’s  sons,  Eric, 
Abel,  and  Christopher;  and  began  the  long  course  of  civil 
wars  and  family  feuds  associated  with  this  much-con¬ 
tested  territory.  After  an  interminable  senes  of  conflicts 
(of  which  see  brief  outline  in  Denmark — History:  Ger¬ 
many — North  German  Confederation:  etc.)  came  the 
outbreak  in  1848,  when,  by  the  influence  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Holstein  nobles,  the  Germanized  great  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  of  S.  entered  on  the  course  of  armed  opposition  to 
the  mother  country,  Denmark,  which  culminated  in  the 
forcible  separation— by  an  Austro-Prussian  army — of  the 
duchy  of  S.  from  the  Danish  crown,  completed  in  a 
conference  at  Vienua  1864,  Aug.  Ultimately,  a  dispute 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  as  to  the  status  of  the  two 
duchies  S.  aud  Holstein  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  of  1866;  ending  in  the  treaty  of  1867,  by 
which  Austria  abandoned  her  claims  in  favor  of  Prussia, 
but  stipulated  that  a  part  of  S.  should  be  restored  to 
Denmark.  This  stipulation,  however,  has  never  been 
carried  into  effect:  the  old  duchy  of  S.,  with  Holstein,  has 
been  incorporated  as  a  province  of  Prussia  in  the  German 
empire:  see  Schleswig-Holstein:  also  Holstein. 

SLEUTH,  n.  sloth  [Icel.  slod,  a  trail  in  the  snow:  Gael. 
slaod ,  to  trail  along  the  ground  (see  Slot  1)J:  in  Scot. ,  the 
track  of  a  man  or  beast,  as  known  by  the  scent.  Sleuth- 
hound,  a  blood-hound  which  tracks  by  scent. 

SLEW,  v.  slo:  pt.  of  Slay,  which  see. 

SLEW,  v.,  or  Slue,  v.  slo  [origin  uncertain:  Scot. 
slewyt,  slipped]:  to  turn  round,  as  a  mast  or  boom  about  its 
axis,  without  removing  it  from  its  place;  to  turn  round 
about.  SlewTng,  or  Slu  ing,  imp.:  N.  in  mil.,  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  a  gun  or  mortar  on  its  axis  without  moving  it  from 
the  spot  on  which  it  rests;  the  turning  horizontally  upon  a 
pivot.  Slewed,  or  Slued,  pp.  slod:  Adj.  in  slang,  intoxi¬ 
cated— a  drunken  man  moving  unsteadily,  as  a  ship  does 
when  it  slews  or  changes  its  tack. 

SLEY,  n.  sld  [AS.  sice ,  a  sley]:  a  weaver’s  reed:  Y.  to 
part  threads  and  arrange  them  in  the  reed  or  sley.  Slew¬ 
ing,  imp.  Sleyed,  pp.  slod. 
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SLICE,  n.  slis  [OF.  esclice,  a  splinter;  esclier,  to  split. 
OHG.  slizan,  to  slit:  Ger.  schleissen,  to  split:  Icel.  slita,  to 
tear  asunder  (see  Slit)]:  a  thin  broad  piece  cut  off;  a  broad 
piece;  a  broad  plate  with  a  handle  for  spreading  plasters;  a 
spatula:  V.  to  cut  into  thin  broad  pieces;  to  cut  into  parts; 
to  divide.  Sli  cing,  imp.  Sliced,  pp.  sllst:  Adj.  cut 
into  broad  thin  pieces.  Slicer,  n.  sli'ser ,  a  broad  flat 
knife.  Sli'ces,  n.  plu.  see,  wredges  of  small  angle  driven 
immediately  before  launching  under  the  shores,  by  which 
the  ship  is  sustained  on  the  shipway. 

SLICH,  or  Slick,  u.  silk  [Low  Ger.  slick;  Ger.  schlich, 
pounded  and  washed  ore]:  ore  of  a  metal,  particularly  of 
gold,  when  pounded  and  prepared  for  working. 

SLICK,  a.  silk  [Dan.  slikke ,  to  lick:  Icel.  slikja,  to  sleek, 
to  polish:  the  same  word  as  Sleek]:  in  OE.,  sleek;  polished; 
smooth. 

SLICK,  n.  silk  [Ger.  schlich,  pounded  ore  prepared  for 
further  working]:  the  ore  of  a  metal,  particularly  of  gold, 
crushed  and  pounded.  Slick'ings,  n.  plu.  -Ingz,  in  mining , 
narrow  veins  of  ore.  Slickensides,  n.  plu.  slik'n-sldz 
[Eng.  slick,  and  side] :  among  Derbyshire  miners,  a  variety 
of  galena  or  sulphide  of  lead,  which  has  acquired  a  smooth 
and  shining  striated  surface:  in  geol.,  the  smooth  striated 
and  often  glazed  surfaces  of  faults  or  Assures  of  rock. 
They  are  produced  by  friction  of  the  two  surfaces  during 
some  movement  of  the  rock.  S.  are  seen  oftenest  in  rocks 
bearing  veins  of  metal,  but  sometimes  in  non-metalliferous 
rocks.  When  the  surface  of  the  S.  is  coated  with  a  Aim  of 
galena,  pyrites,  etc  ,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  may  be  polished 
for  use  as  a  mirror,  hence  the  French  name  for  S.,  miroire. 
It  is  often  seen  also  on  the  surface  of  carbonaceous  slates, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  thin  lustrous  black  enamel  on 
the  dingy  mass. 

SLICKER,  n.  silkier:  in  leather  working,  a  tool  for  re 
moving  inequalities  from,  and  imparting  a  polish  to,  a  sur 
face. 

SLID,  v.,  SLIDDEN:  see  Slide. 

SLIDDER,  v.  slldder  [O.  Dut.  slidderen,  to  drag:  W 
llithr,  a  slip,  a  slide]:  in  OE.,  to  slide  with  interruption. 
Slid'dering,  imp.  Slid  dered,  pp.  -derd.  Slid'dery, 
a.  -der-l,  slippery. 

SLIDE,  v.  slid  [O.  Dut.  slidderen,  to  slip  or  fall:  W. 
llithr,  a  slip,  a  slide:  Sw.  sliddrig,  loose,  flagging]:  to  move 
smoothly  over  a  surface  without  leaving  it;  to  move  along 
the  surface  without  walking;  to  pass  smoothly  along;  to 
pass  along  silently  and  easily,  as  on  ice;  to  pass  silently  and 
gradually  from  one  state  to  another;  to  glide;  to  fall;  to 
lapse;  to  thrust  along:  N.  an  even  smooth  course;  a  smooth 
and  easy  passage;  ice  prepared  for  sliding  on;  a  miner’s 
term  for  a  minor  slip  or  dislocation  of  the  strata;  the  glass 
on  which  are  mounted  the  pictures  for  display  by  means  of 
a  magic-lantern  or  similar  instrument;  in  music,  a  grace 
consisting  of  two  small  notes  moving  by  degrees.  Sli'ding, 
imp.:  Adj.  slipping  along  a  smooth  surface;  passing 
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smoothly  and  easily;  falling  gradually;  N.  act  of  one  who 
slides  over  ice;  in  OE,  transgression.  Sli  ded,  pp.  Slid, 
pt.  pp.  slid.  Slidden,  pp.  sllcL'n.  Slider,  u.  slider,  one 
who  slides;  the  part  of  a  machine  or  instr.  that  slides. 
Slide-rail,  a  contrivance  for  connecting  a  siding  with 
the  main  line  of  a  railway.  Slide-rest,  an  all-important 
part  of  a  planing-machine  or  lathe  for  insuring  accuracy 
m  the  motion  of  the  cutting-tool  by  holding  and  directing 
it.  Slide-valye,  in  locomotive  engines ,  the  regulating- 
valve  placed  in  the  steam-chest  to  work  over  the  steam- 
ports.  Sliding-keel,  in  a  small  vessel,  a  narrow  oblong 
frame  used  to  deepen  the  draught  and  sustain  a  ship  against 
the  force  of  a  side  wind.  Slidtng-ways,  in  skip-building , 
two  narrow  inclined  planes  built  strongly  on  the  shipway, 
intended  to  form  the  tracks  by  which  the  cradle  sustaining 
the  vessel  glides  into  the  wTater. 

SLIDELL,  sll-dil’,  John:  1793-1871,  July  29;  b.  New 
York:  U.  S.  and  Confederate  official.  lie  graduated  at 
Columbia  Coll.  1810;  began  practice  of  law  in  New  Orleans 
1819;  served  one  year  asdist.  atty. ;  was  in  congress  1843-45; 
in  Mexico  1845-47as  U.  S.  minister,  but  not  received  there; 
and  in  the  U.  S.  senate  1861,  leaving  when  La.  seceded.  The 
same  year,  he  sailed  from  Havana  on  a  Brit,  ship,  with 
James  M.  Mason,  as  Confederate  commissioner  to  France 
was  captured  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  imprisoned  in  Fort  Warren, 
released  1862  on  demand  of  the  Brit,  govt.,  and  went  to 
France.  While  his  mission  waited,  for  success  on  Eng¬ 
land’s  movement,  Napoleon  III.  secretly  favored  a  loan  to 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  building  in  France  of  cruisers 
and  rams.  The  vessels  were  ostensibly  countermanded 
and  sold;  one  of  them  was  bought  from  Denmark,  but  too 
late.  S.  remained  in  England. — See  France  and  the  Con¬ 
federate  Navy,  by  John  Bigelow  (New  York  1888). 

SLIDING  RULE:  instrument  invented  by  the  Rev. 
William  Oughtred,  English  mathematician,  for  solving 
arithmetical  problems  mechanically;  consisting  of  three 
pieces  of  wood,  of  which  two  are  fastened  together  by’ slips 
of  brass  at  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  permit  of  a 
third  sliding  between  them.  The  best  size  is  about  2  ft. 
long,  2  inches  broad,  %  inch  thick.  One  side  of  the  rule 
has  the  following  scales  marked  on  it  in  order:  a  line  of 
tenths  of  inches,  of  equal  parts  divided  into  tenths  and 
hundredths  of  ft ;  three  lines  of  numbers,  each  line  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  twice  repeated;  a  line  of 
sine  rhumbs  (logarithmic  sines  of  each  quarter-point  of  the 
compass);  a  line  of  meridional  parts;  and  a  line  of  equal 
parts.  Of  these,  two  of  the  lines  of  numbers  are  on  the 
middle  piece  or  slider.  On  the  other  side  are — two  lines  of 
natural  scales,  including  sines,  secants,  tangents,  equal 
parts,  etc.;  two  lines  of  logarithmic  sines,  two  lines  of 
logarithmic  tangents,  a  third  line  of  logarithmic  sines,  and 
a  line  of  versed  sines.  Of  these,  one  line  of  logarithmic 
sines  and  one  of  tangents  are  on  the  slider.  The  scale  in 
most  common  use  is  that  of  numbers,  and  a  description  of 
its  mode  of  use  illustrates  the  whole  working  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  notice,  as  a  preliminary, 
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that  the  scale  of  numbers  is  not  evenly  divided,  as  in  this 
case  only  addition  and  subtraction  could  be  performed,  but 
is  divided  in  proportion,  not  to  the  numbers,  but  to  their 
logarithms,  so  that  3,  whose  logarithm  is  very  nearly  the 
half  of  that  of  10,  stands  almost  half-way  between  laud  10; 
and  similarly  of  the  other  numbers.  All  qu-estions  of  nu¬ 
merical  proportion  can  thus  be  easily  worked  by  means  of 
the  line  of  numbers  on  the  slider,  and  the  adjacent;  and  cor¬ 
responding  one  on  the  fixed  part  of  the  rule.  To  find  a 
fourth  number  proportional  to  three  given  numbers,  we 
place  the  first  term  (on  the  slider)  opposite  to  the  second 
term  (on  the  fixed  scale);  and  opposite  the  third  term  (on 
the  slider)  is  the  fourth  or  number  required  (on  the  scale). 
Multiplication  is  performed  by  making  1  the  first  term  of  a 
proportion,  and  division  by  making  it  the  second  or  third. 
The  other  scales  marked  on  the  rule  are  useful  in  solving 
trigonometrical,  geographical,  and  nautical  problems,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  much  more  accurate  than  one  at 
first  sight  would  believe.  Sliding  rules  of  circular  form  are 
not  in  any  way  preferable  to  the  ordinary  straight  form. 

SLIDING  SCALE:  scale  of  prices,  wages,  imposts,  etc. 
adjusted  to  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  or  manufactured  goods:  as  when  the 
wages  of  iron-workers  are  raised  or  lowered  as  the  price 
»^f  (e.g.)  steel  rails  rises  or  falls. — See  Corn  Laws. — The 
fcame  S.  S.  is  given  sometimes  to  a  Sliding  Rule. 

SLIGHT,  a.  silt  [Ger.  schlicht;  O.  Dut.  sliclit,  plain, 
even:  Goth,  slaihts;  Icel.  slettr,  even,  smooth:  Dan.  slet, 
flat,  bad]:  superficial;  not  thorough;  not  strong;  not  deep, 
as  an  impression;  faint;  small;  inconsiderable;  trifling; 
paltry;  not  done  with  effort;  not  forcible:  N.  a  moderate 
degree  of  contempt,  manifested  by  neglect  or  indifference; 
disregard;  disdain:  V.  to  disregard,  as  of  no  importance  or 
unworthy  of  consideration;  to  neglect;  in  OE.,  to  throw 
carelessly;  to  overthrow:  Ad.  slightly.  Slight' jng,  imp. 
Slight'ed,  pp.  Slight  er,  n.  one  who  slights  or  disre¬ 
gards.  Slight'ly,  ad.  4i,  in  a  slight  manner;  in  a  small 
degree;  weakly;  negligently;  without  regard;  without  force; 
scornfully.  Slight  ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  slight;  want  of  force  or  strength;  superficialness;  neg¬ 
ligence;  want  of  attention.  Slight'ingly,  ad.  - li ,  with 
neglect;  without  respect.— Syn.  of  ‘slight,  a.’:  small; 
worthless;  inconsiderable;  weak;  negligent;  foolish;  thin; 
trifling;  unimportant;,  gentle;  perishable;  slender;- -of 
‘slight,  n.’:  neglect;  disregard;  inattention;  contempt;  dis¬ 
dain;  scorn. 

SLIGO,  slX go:  maritime  county,  province  of  Connaught, 
Ireland;  bounded  n.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Done¬ 
gal,  s.  by  Roscommon  and  Mayo,  e.  by  Roscommon  and 
Leitrim,  w.  by  Mayo;  41  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  38  m.  from  n. 
to  s. ;  461,796  acres,  of  which  about  320.000  are  under  till¬ 
age  or  in  pasture,. and  140,000  uncultivated.  The  coast¬ 
line  is  indented  with  numerous  bays,  and.  except  in  the 
Bay  of  Sligo,  dangerous  for  navigation.  The  surface  rises 
gradually  from.the  coast  east  ward  as  far  as  an  elevated  range 
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Called  Slieve  Gamph  and  the  Ox  Mountains,  whose  highest 
point  rises  1,800  ft.  S.  contains  comparatively  few  and 
small  lakes,  but  somo  are  picturesque,  especially  Lough 
Arrow  and  Lough  Gill.  The  county  is  traversed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway,  connecting 
the  county  town  of  Sligo  (q.v  )  with  Dublin.  The  mineral 
products  are  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  manganese.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  variable,  and — though  with  frequent  rains — mild 
and  healthful.  The  plain  of  S.  is  a  deep  rich  loam;  and  in 
the  s.  portion  of  'the  county  are  large  tracts  of  corn-land 
and  pasturage.  The  land  is  now  chiefly  used  for  pasturage. 
The  S.  fishery  district  comprises  110  m.  of  coast,  and  kept 
engaged  (1879)  140  registered  vessels,  employing  572  men 
and  6  boys.  In  1880  there  were,  at  the  national  schools, 
24,267  pupils. — Pop.  (1881)  111,578;  (1901)  84,083. 

S.  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  O’Connors,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  several  branches  of 
that  family,  whose  domestic  feuds  facilitated  the  first  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  The  district  contains  many 
remains  of  the  Celtic  and  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  Of 
the  former,  there  is  one  very  interesting  called  the  Giant’s 
Cairn,  near  Sligo;  and  there  are  many  raths,  cromlechs, 
and  ancient  caverns. 

SLI'GO:  chief  town  of  the  county  of  S.,  Ireland;  on  the 
river  Garrogue;  131  m.  n.w.  from  Dublin.  S.  had  its 
origin  in  the  erection  of  a  Dominican  abbey  in  the  13th  c. 
by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  around  wideb¬ 
and  a  castle  also  built  by  him — a  town  was  gradually 
formed:  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  received  a  charter. 
The  modern  town  stands  within  a  bend  of  the  river,  chiefly 
on  the  left  bank;  is  mostly  well  built,  and  contains  several 
handsome  public  edifices.  It  has  few  manufactures,  but 
considerable  commerce:  (1880)  758  vessels,  of  105,571  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Exports  are  chiefly  corn, 
flour,  meal,  butter,  provisions,  and  yarn.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  between  S.  and  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London¬ 
derry.— Pop.  (1861)  13,361;  (1871)  10,670;  (1881)  10,764; 
four-fifths  Rom.  Catholics;  (1891)  10,110. 

SLILY,  SLINESS:  see  under  Sly. 

SLIM,  a.  slim  [O.  Dut.  slim,  crafty;  slimgast,  a  sly  fel¬ 
low:  Gael,  slim ,  slender:  Ger.  schlimm,  evil,  unwell:  Icel. 
slcemr,  vile]:  slender;  unsubstantial;  slight;  trifling;  small; 
weak;  of  small  diameter  or  thickness  compared  to  the 
height.  Slim  ly,  ad.  -II.  Slim'ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of 
being  slim;  slenderness. 

SLIME,  n.  slim  [Ger.  schleim,  schlamm;  Icel.  slim;  Dut, 
slijm,  slime:  without  the  initial  sibilant,  AS.  lam;  Low 
Ger.  leem ;  Ger.  lehm,  ioam,  clay:  L.  limits,  mud]:  gluti¬ 
nous  mud;  soft  earth  having  an  adhesive  or  sticky  quality; 
Y.  to  cover  with  slime;  to  make  slippery.  Slimy,  a.  sliJmi, 
consisting  of  soft  adhesive  earth;  viscous;  overspread  with 
slime;  glutinous.  Sli'miness,  n.  -mi-nes,  the  quality  cf 
being  slimy;  glutinous  matter.  Slimes,  n.  plu.  slimz,  mud 
containing  metallic  ores. 
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SLINESS:  see  under  Sly. 

SLING,  n.  sling  [AS.  slingan,  to  sling:  Sw.  slinga,  to 
twist:  Dan.  slingre ,  to  reel,  to  roll  like  a  ship:  Dut.  slingeren, 
to  sling:  Ger.  schlingen ,  to  twist]:  weapon  consisting  of  a 
short  leather  strap  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  and 
two  cords  about  three  feet  in  length.  A  round  pebble 
being  hung  in  the  leather  by  the  cords,  the  cords  are  held 
firmly  in  the  right  hand,  and  swung  rapidly  round:  when 
the  stone  has  attained  great  speed,  one  string  is  disengaged, 
on  which  the  stone  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  its  initial  velocity 
being  the  same  as  it  had  at  the  last  moment  of  revolution, 
and  far  greater  than  could  be  imparted  in  mere  throwing. 
The  S.  was  much  used  in  ancient  war. — Also,  a  S.  is  a  sup¬ 
port  hung  from  the  neck  or  breast  to  hold  up  a  wounded 
arm:  a  rope  by  which  a  cask  or  bale  is  swung  in  or  out  of 
a  ship:  a  throw:  a  stroke:  V.  to  throw  with  a  sling;  to 
throw;  to  cast;  to  hurl;  to  hang  by  a  rope  so  as  to  be 
moved;  to  move  by  means  of  a  rope.  Sling'ing,  imp. 
Slang,  pt.  slang,  did  sling.  Slung,  pt.  pp.  Sling'er,  n.  one 
who  slings;  a  soldier  of  former  times  armed  with  a  sling. 

SLINK,  y.  slingk  [AS.  slincan ,  to  creep  or  crawl:  Ger. 
schleiclien,  to  slink:  Dut.  sleyken,  to  sneak,  to  slink:  Sw. 
slinka ,  to  dangle:  Swiss,  scldenken,  to  sway  to  and  fro]:  to 
creep  awray  meanly;  to  steal  away;  to  sneak;  to  miscarry,  as 
a  female  beast:  Adj.  produced  prematurely,  as  the  young 
of  a  beast:  N.  the  young  of  a  beast  brought  forth  prema¬ 
turely.  SlinkTng,  imp.  Slank,  pt.  sldngk,  or  Slunk, 
pt.  slimgk,  did  slink.  Slinked,  pp.  slingkt,  or  Slunk,  pp. 
slungk.  Sltnks,  n.  plu.  the  skins  of  prematurely  born 
lambs,  calves,  etc. 

SLIP,  v.  slip  [Sw.  slippa;  Icel.  sleppa,  to  get  loose  from, 
to  slip:  Ger.  schlupfen ;  Low  Ger.  slippen,  to  slip  away: 
AS.  slipc&n,  to  slip]:  to  move  or  glide  involuntarily  on  the 
surface  with  one  or  both  feet;  to  cause  to  slide  involun¬ 
tarily;  not  to  tread  firmly;  to  slide  or  glide;  to  move  or  fall 
out  of  place;  to  omit;  to  creep  by  oversight,  followed  by 
into ,  as  an  error  into  a  MS.;  to  sneak  or  move  meanly  out 
of  a  place;  to  depart  secretly;  to  escape,  as  from  the 
memory;  to  fall  into  an  error  or  fault;  to  lose  by  negli¬ 
gence;  to  leave  slyly;  to  convey  secretly ;  to  separate  twigs 
from  a  tree;  to  let  loose;  to  throw  off;  to  miscarry,  as  a 
beast:  N.  act  of  slipping;  a  twig  cut  from  a  tree;  a  long 
narrow  piece;  a  narrow  pew;  an  unintentional  error  or 
fault;  a  secret  or  unexpected  desertion;  a  kind  of  loose 
frock  for  females;  a  plain  skirt  for  wearing  under  a  thin 
dress:  in  a  dock-yard ,  a  sloping  bank  or  smooth  inclined 
place  with  solid  foundation,  on  which  a  ship  may  be  built 
or  repaired,  and  from  which  it  may  easily  slide  into  the 
water,  or  upon  which  it  may  be  drawn  on  a  sort  of  railway 
for  repairs  (see  Launch:  Ship-building):  a  leash  or  string 
in  which  a  dog  is  held,  which  slips  or  becomes  loose  by  re¬ 
laxing  the  hand;  in  printing,  a  portion  of  a  column  of  type, 
or  of  matter  before  beina  made  up  into  pages,  struck  off  by 
itself*  a  proof  from  a  column  of  type;  in  pottery,  a  mixture 
of  powdered  clay  and  flint;  the  stuff  found  in  the  troughs 
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of  grindstones  on  which  edge-tools  have  been  ground;  in 
geol.,  a  familiar  term  for  a  fault  or  dislocation  in  strata,  as 
if  one  portion  had  slipped  away  from  the  other;  in  OE., 
a  counterfeit  piece  of  money  formed  of  brass  silvered. 
Slipping,  imp.  Slipped,  pp.  slipt.  Slip  per,  n.  -per, 
one  who  or  that  which  slips,  as  a  slipper  of  hounds;  a  loose 
easy  shoe  for  indoor  wear:  Adj.  in  OE.,  slippery;  not  firm. 
Slip  pered,  a  -perd,  wearing  a  slipper;  furnished  with 
slippers.  Slip'pery,  a.  -per-i,  not  affording  firm  fooling; 
not  easily  held;  not  to  be  depended  on;  changeable;  un¬ 
stable;  in  OE.,  unchaste.  Slip'py,  a.  slippery;  smooth: 
N.  a  free  translation  of  Nivose,  the  fourth  month  of  the 
French  republican  year.  Slip  periness,  n.  -i-nes,  the 
state  or  qimlity  of  being  slippery;  smoothness;  want  of  firm 
footing.  Slip-board,  a  board  sliding  in  grooves.  Slip- 
coat-cheese,  n.  a  rich  variety  of  cheese,  made  from  milk 
warm  from  the  cow,  and  resembling  butter,  but  white. 
Slip-knot,  a  knot  which  can  slip  along  the  line  or  rope 
around  which  it  is  made.  Slipshod,  a.  wearing  shoes 
down  at  the  heels  only  slipped  on;  careless  in  manners  or 
style;  shuffling.  To  slip  on,  to  put  on  rather  hastily.  To 
let  slip,  to  loose  from  the  slip  or  noose,  as  a  hound.  To 
slip  a  cable,  to  let  go  the  end  of  it — i.e.,  to  loose  it.  Slip¬ 
slop,  n.  familiarly ,  inferior,  weak,  or  insipid  liquor;  weak 
writing  or  talking:  Adj.  poor,  weak,  insipid.  To  give 
one  the  slip,  to  steal  off  unperceived;  to  elude  pursuit. — 
Syn.  of  ‘slip,  v.’:  to  slide;  glide;  sneak;  slink;  escape;  err; 
omit;  cut;  miscarry;— of  ‘slip,  n.’:  error;  mistake;  fault; 
leash;  escape;  deserlion;  twig; — of  ‘  slippery’:  smooth;  glib; 
uncertain;  changeable;  mutable;  unstable. 

SLIPPED,  slipt:  in  heraldry,  term  of  blazon  applied  to 
a  leaf,  branch,  or  flower  which  is  represented  with  a  stalk, 
and  torn  from  the  parent  stem. 

SLISH,  n.  slish:  OE.  for  Slash,  a  cross-cut,  as  in  the 
phrase  slish  and  slash,  representing  the  sound  of  a  blow 
cutting  through  the  air,  or  scissors  closing  sharply. 

SLIT,  n.  slit  [AS.  slitan,  to  tear:  Ger.  schleissen,  to  slit, 
to  split:  Dan.  slide;  Sw.  and  Icel.  slita,  to  tear  asunder, 
to  separate]:  a  long  cut  or  narrow  opening;  a  cleft:  V.  to 
cut  lengthwise;  to  make  a  long  cut  in;  to  cut.  Slit  ting, 
imp.  Slit,  pt.  pp.  slit.  Slit  ter,  n.  -ter,  one  who  slits. 
Slitting-mill,  a  mill  where  iron  bars  or  plates  are  cut  into 
narrow  slips,  as  nail-rods;  a  machine  used  by  lapidaries  for 
slicing  stones. 

SLITHER,  v.  slitii'er  [O.  Dut.  slidderen ,  to  slip,  to  slide: 
W.  llithr,  a  slip,  a  slide  (see  Slide:  Slidder:  Glide)]: 
to  move  smoothly  into  or  over;  to  slide;  to  slip  or  slidder. 

SLIYEN,  slev'en,  or  Slivno,  sled  no,  or  Selimnia,  sd- 
lim’ni-a ,  or  Islemniye,  is-lem'ni-ye:  town  in  E.  Roumelia, 
at  the  s.  base  of  the  Balkans,  750  ft.  above  the  sea;  the 
Stlifanos  of  Byzantine  writers.  It  occupies  an  important 
strategic  position  between  Adrianople  and  the  Sliven;  con 
tains  many  mosques,  four  Christian  churches,  and  a  syna¬ 
gogue;  and  has  manufactories  of  milit.  clothing,  silk 
goods,  and  red  wine.  Pop.  (1888)  20,893;  (1900)  24,548. 
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SLIVER,  v.  sliv'er  or  sll'ver  [Dut.  schilfer,  a  splinter: 
AS.  slifan,  to  cleave,  to  split]:  to  cut  or  divide  into  long 
thin  pieces:  N.  a  long  piece  cut  or  rent  off;  a  long  continue 
ous  lap  or  twist  of  wool  or  cotton.  Sli'vering,  imp.  Sli'- 
vered,  pp.  -nerd. 

SLOAM,  n.  slum  [akin  to  Loam,  or  a  corruption  of  it]: 
in  mining,  a  layer  of  earth  or  clay  between  coal- strata. 

SLOAN,  slon,  Samuel:  railroad  president:  b.  Lisburn, 
Ireland,  1817,  Dec.  25.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  in 
infancy,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia  Coll.  Grammar- 
school.  He  was  partner  in  a  commercial  house  1845-57, 
and  served  as  state  senator  1858-9.  Elected  pres,  of  tha 
Hudson  River  railroad  1855,  he  held  that  position  about 
10  years;  was  for  two  years  commissioner  of  trunk-lines 
of  railroad  as  arbitrator  of  disputes;  since  1867  has  been 
pres,  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad; 
and  in  1890  held  a  similar  position  in  several  other  railroad 
companies. 

SLOANE,  slon.  Sir  Hans,  m.d.:  physician  and  natural¬ 
ist:  1660,  Apr  16—1753,  Jan.  11;  b.  Killy leagh,  County 
Down,  Ireland;  of  Scotch  parentage,  his  father  having 
been  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  colony  settled  in  Ulster  by 
James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  He  applied  himself  in  boy¬ 
hood  to  natural  history  and  medicine;  and  in  spite  of  an 
attack  of  haemoptysis,  which  lasted  from  his  16th  till  his 
19th  year,  he  arrived  in  London  1679  with  excellent 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  fair  acquaintance  with 
medicine.  His  apprenticeship  to  Stafforth,  pupil  of  Stahl 
(q.v.) — and  the  acquaintance,  subsequently  ripening  into 
close  friendship,  with  Boyle  and  Ray,  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  naturalists  of  their  time— did  much  to  encour¬ 
age  and  advance  him  in  his  favorite  studies.  During  a 
brief  sojourn  in  France,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Tourne- 
fort  and  Du  Verney;  obtained  on  his  return,  by  the  active 
support  of  Sydenham  (q.v.),  a  footing  in  London  as  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Soc.  1685, 
and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  1687;  but  in  1687, 
Sep.,  he  accompanied  M'mk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  to 
Jamaica,  and  investigated  the  botany  of  that  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  islands  with  such  zeal  and  diligence,  duriug  15 
mouths,  that  his  herbarium  numbered  800  species.  Resum¬ 
ing  his  professional  practice  on  his  return,  he  became  phy. 
sician  to  Christ’s  Hospital  (1694-1724),  pres,  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  (1719-35),  sec.  to  the  Royal  Soc.  (1693), 
foreign  associate  of  the  French  Acad,  of  Sciences  (1708), 
and  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  pres,  of  the  Royal  Soc. 
1727.  He  had  been  created  a  baronet  (the  first  Eng. 
medical  man  so  honored),  and  physician-gen.  to  the  army, 
1716;  and  1/27  was  appointed  royal  physician.  In  natural 
science  he  excelled  more  as  a  collector  than  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  Though  of  remarkably  delicate  constitution,  he 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  92,  dying  at  Chelsea.  The  chief 
point  in  S.’s  moral  character  was  his  benevolence,  as  shown 
in  the  charitable  uses  to  which  he  applied  the  whole  of  his 
salary  as  physician  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  in  his  zealous  pro- 
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motion  of  various  schemes  for  affording  medicine  and 
attendance  gratuitously  to  the  poor,  and  his  support  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
Bv  long  perseverance,  he  formed  a  most  extensive  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  library  of  50,000  vols.,  and  3, 500  MSS., 
which  he  directed  to  be  offered  at  his  death  to  the  nation 
for  £20,000  (about  one-fourth  of  its  real  value),  and  which 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  British  Museum  (q.v.). 
He  also  contributed  numerous  memoirs  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  whose  publication  he  superintended  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  his  great  work  was  the  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica  (fol.  1707-25),  containing  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  topography,  meteorology,  and  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  island,  which  book  was  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  a  number  of  excellent 
drugs  previously  unknown. 

SLOAT,  slot,  John  Drake:  naval  officer:  1780-1867, 
Nov.  28;  b.  Staten  Is.,  N.  Y.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  naval 
service  as  midshipman  1800,  but  was  mustered  out  the  fol- 
lowiug  year.  Again  he  entered  the  navy,  as  sailing- 
master  1812,  anti  served  till  1815  on  the  frigate  United 
States,  where  he  earned  the  thanks  of  congress  and  a  silver 
medal  for  gallantry  and  skill  in  capturing  the  British 
frigate  Macedonian;  he  was  then  promoted  lieut.  He 
served  on  the  schooner  Grampus  in  W.  Indian  waters, 
suppressing  pirates  1823-25,  in  the  mean  time  succeeding  to 
the  command  of  the  Grampus  1824.  Promoted  success¬ 
ively  to  the  grades  of  master-commandant  and  capt.,  he 
commanded  the  Pacific  squadron  1844-46:  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  occupied  San  Francisco 
and  other  important  points.  He  was  placed  on  the  reserve 
list  1855,  and  was  retired  1861,  but  was  promoted  commo¬ 
dore  1862,  and  rear-admiral  1866. 

SLOATS,  n.  plu.  slots  [Norvv.  slaate,  stem  of  a  tree,  a 
pole:  Dut.  slot,  a  lock  or  fastening:  Gael,  slat,  a  rod  or 
yard]:  the  under  pieces  of  timber  which  keep  the  bottom  of 
a  cart  together. 

SLOBBER,  v.  slob  ber  [Ger.  schlabbern,  to  slabber  one’s 
clothes,  to  sputter  in  speaking  (see  Slabber)]:  to  spill 
upon;  to  slabber;  to  drivel.  Slob  bery,  a.  4,  moist;  wet. 

SLOBDOSK,  slob-dosk',  or  Slobodskoi,  slbb-ods-koy' : 
town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Yiatka,  on  the  river  Yiatka,  about 
16  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  7,000. 

SLOCKEN,  v.  slok'n,  or  Slock,  v.  slbk  [see  Slake]:  in 
Scot,  and  OE.,  to  slake  or  quench  thirst.  Slockening, 
imp.  slbk'n-ing.  Slockened,  pp.  slbk'nd. 

SLO  CUM,  Henry  Warner:  Union  general  in  the  civil 
war:  b.  Delphi,  N.  Y..  1827,  Sep.  24.  After  graduation 
at  West  Point  1852,  he  served  in  the  Florida  war,  and  was 
promoted  1st  lieut.;  but  resigned  1856,  became  a  lawyer  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  was  in  the  legislature  1859.  He  of¬ 
fered  his  services  to  the  govt.  1861,  May  21,  was  made  col. 
of  the  27th  N.  Y.  vols.,  and  was  wounded  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run;  but  the  next  month,  appointed  brig  gen.,  he 
commanded  a  brigade  in  Franklin’s  division,  participated 
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In  McClellan’s  campaign  1862,  and,  on  the  transference  of 
Franklin,  took  his  place  as  division  commander,  May  15. 
Much  was  due  to  his  efficiency  at  Gaines’s  Mills,  Malvern 
Hill,  and  other  scenes  of  battle;  and  he  was  promoted 
maj.gen.,  rendering  signal  service  at  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  where  he  commanded  the  right  wing,  repelling 
Ewell.  After  this  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  dept,  of 
the  Cumberland ;  and  in  1864,  the  year  following  the  capt¬ 
ure  of  Vicksburg,  commanded  that  district.  In  Aug.  of 
that  year,  taking  command  of  the  20th  corps  in  place  of 
Hooker,  he  led  in  the  occupation  of  Atlanta,  and  maneu¬ 
vered  the  right  wing  in  Sherman’s  great  march  ‘  to  Rich¬ 
mond’  by  way  of  Savannah,  meeting  al-1  the  requirements 
of  his  important  part,  until  the  wrar  ended,  short  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  with  Lee’s  surrender  to  Grant  and  Johnston’s  to 
Sherman.  After  the  war,  Gen.  Slocum  practiced  law  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  was  appointed  col.  in  the  regular  army, 
1866;  was  a  presidential  elector  1868;  and  was  elected  to 
congress  1868,  1870,  and  1884.  He  was  president  of  the 
board  of  city  works  in  Brooklyn,  and  a  commissioner  of 
its  bridge.  He  died  in  Brooklyn  Apr.  14,  1894. 

SLOE,  n.  slo,  or  Sloe-thorn,  or  Blackthorn  [AS. 
slay  Scot,  slae,  the  sloe:  Dut.  slee;  Ger.  schlehe,  the 
sloe:  O.Dut.  sleeuw,  tart],  (Primus  spinosa ):  shrub  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  plum,  and  perhaps  really  of 
the  same  species  with  it  and  the  bullace.  It  is  generally 
a  shrub  4-10  ft.  high,  sometimes  becoming  a  small  tree  of 
15-20  ft.  It  is  much  branched,  and  the  branches  ter¬ 
minate  in  spines.  The  youngest  shoots  are  covered  with 
fine  down.  The  flowers  are  small,  snow-white,  and  gener¬ 
ally  appear  before  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  or 
almost  globose,  pale  blue  with  blackish  bloom,  and  gener¬ 
ally  about  the  size  of  the  largest  peas.  The  S.  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  thickets  and  borders  of  woods,  and  in  arid  places  in 
Britain  and  almost  all  parts  of  Europe;  and  found  in 
old  gardens,  or  escaped  therefrom,  in  the  United  States. 
The  shoots  make  beautiful  walking-sticks.  Although 
spiny,  the  S.  is  not  suitable  for  hedges,  as  its  roots  spread 
and  it  encroaches  on  the  fields.  The  bark  is  bitter, 
astringent,  and  tonic.  The  flowers  with  the  calyx,  are 
purgative,  and  are  in  some  places  much  used  in  domestic 
medicine.  The  leaves  are  used  for  adulterating  tea.  The 
unripe  fruit  dyes  black.  The  fruit,  a  small,  sour,  wild 
plum,  is  very  austere.  It  is  much  in  use  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  making  a  preserve,  also  in  some  places  for 
making  a  kind  of  brandy.  An  astringent  extract,  German 
Acacia,  is  prepared  from  it,  formerly  much  employed  in 
cases  of  diarrhea  and  mucous  and  bloody  discharges.  The 
juice  is  largely  used  to  impart  roughness  to  port-wine, 
and  in  the  fabrication  of  spurious  port. 

SLOGAN,  n.  slo'gan  or  slogan  [a  corruption  of  Gael. 
sluagh-ghairm,  an  army-cry — from  sluagh,  a  host,  army; 
gairm,  a  cry,  a  shout]:  in  Scot.,  a  Highland  war-cry,  or 
gathering-cry;  the  watchword  used  by  troops  in  the  field. 
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SLOGGER,  n.  slog'er  [also,  in  U.  8.,  Slugger]:  a  hard 
hitter:  a  second-class  racing-boat  at  Cambridge,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  torpids  at  Oxford  [university  slang]. 

SLOID,  or  SLOYD,  n.  sloyd  [Sw.  slbjd,  skill]:  system  of 
exercises  in  manual  training,  beginning  with  the  simplest 
and  leading  on  to  the  most  complex,  but  embodied  from 
the  outset  in  attractive  and  useful  articles. 

SLOOP,  n.  slop  [O.  Dut.  sloepe,  a  light  vessel  or  ship— 
from  sloepen,  to  slip:  F.  ckaloupe] :  fore  and-aft  rigged 
vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  stationary  or  fixed  bowsprit, 
differing  but  slightly  from  a  Cutter  (q.v.).  In  the  yacht¬ 
ing  world  the  two  types  are  approaching  closer  every  year. 
In  this  country  the  S.  being  of  less  draught  than  a  cutter,  is 
generally  provided  with  a  centre-board;  it  carries  a  main¬ 
sail,  gaff  top  sail,  and  one  to  three  jibs.  In  former  times 
the  S.  was  used  as  a  sea-going  vessel,  but  is  now  practi¬ 
cally  confined  to  river  and  harbor  work  except  in  the  case 
of  fishing-smacks,  among  which  sloops  are  still  found. 
Sometimes  square  top-sails  have  been  used.  For  some 
yachting  contests,  see  Cutter. — In  the  navy,  S.  is  a  ship 
of  war  in  size  between  a  corvette  and  a  brig;  recently  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  warships  of  2,000  tons,  carrying 
12  to  22  heavy  guns.  The  term  sloop-of-war  is  quite  in¬ 
definite  as  to  rig,  and  is  now  practically  becoming  obsolete 
except  as  referring  to  vessels  of  the  old  sailing  navy. 

SLOP,  n.  slop  [Dut.  slabben ,  to  lap:  Lap.  slabbot,  to 
sprinkle:  Fris.  slobben,  to  splash— a  word  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  dashing  water:  Gael,  and  Ir.  slaib,  mire]:  water 
carelessly  spilled  or  thrown  about;  a  dirty  wet  place;  in  the 
plu.,  coarse  or  poor  liquid  food;  the  liquid  food  of  an  in¬ 
valid;  the  waste  dirty  water  of  the  house:  Y.  to  soil  by 
allowing  water  or  other  liquid  to  fall  upon.  Slop'ping, 
imp.  Slopped,  pp.  slbpt.  Sloppy,  a.  slop' pi,  muddy; 
plashy;  miry  and  wet.  Slop'piness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of 
being  sloppy;  muddiness.  Slop-basin,  a  basin  or  bowl  for 
holding  the  dregs  of  cups. 

SLOP,  n.  slop  [Icel.  sloppr,  a  wide  outer  dress:  AS. 
slype,  a  slop:  Fris.  slupe,  a  pillow  slip:  Dut.  slobbe,  a  pair 
of  loose  bagging  breeches]:  any  loose  outer  dress;  a  smock- 
frock.  Slops  n.  plu.  large  loose  trousers;  drawers;  cheap 
ready-made  clothing;  the  clothing,  etc.  (in  the  Brit,  navy, 
the  bedding  also),  supplied  to  seamen  from  the  ship’s 
stores.  Slop-shop,  a  shop  where  cheap  ready-made  clothes 
are  sold.  Slop-seller,  one  who  sells  cheap  ready-made 
clothes.  Slop-work,  the  manufacture  of  cheap  ready-made 
clothing. 

SLOPE,  n.  slop  [AS.  slipan,  to  slip:  Dut.  slap,  slack: 
Icel.  slapa;  Norw.  slape,  to  hang  down]:  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion;  a  surface  indining  gradually  downward;  a  declivity: 
V.  to  form  with  a  slope;  to  form  or  cut  so  as  to  have  a 
downward  direction;  to  be  inclined;  in  slang,  to  hurry  off; 
to  disappear;  to  decamp.  Slo'ping,  imp.:  Adj.  inclining 
from  a  horizontal  or  level  plane;  oblique.  Sloped,  pp. 
slopt.  Slo'pingly,  ad.  -li. 

SLOPPY :  see  under  Slo-" 

SLOSH:  see  Slush. 
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SLOT,  n.  slot  [Icel.  slod,  a  track,  a  path:  Gael,  slaod,  to 
trail  along  the  ground:  Pol.  slad,  a  trace:  Scot,  sleuth ,  a 
track  by  the  scent]:  the  print  of  a  stag’s  foot  on  the  ground. 
Slot-hounds,  or  Sleuth-hounds,  hounds  that  track  man 
or  game  by  scent. 

SLOT,  n.  slot  [Sw.  slutt,  a  slope]:  a  hollow.  The  slot 
of  a  hill,  the  depression  or  valley  between  two  hills  or 
ridges. 

SLOT,  n.  slot  [Dut.  slot,  a  lock  (see  Sloats)]:  a  piece  of 
timber  which  connects  or  holds  together  larger  pieces;  a 
flat  wooden  bar;  a  hollow  for  the  head  of  a  bolt  or  the  like 
to  work  in ;  a  depression  or  mortise  in  a  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  slit  through  it;  in  a  theatre,  a  trap-door  in  the  stage:  V.  to 
slit  or  groove.  Slot'ting,  imp.  Slot'ted,  pp.  Slotting- 
machine,  machine-tool  for  cutting  slots,  mortises,  or  square 
grooves  in  metal.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  mechanical 
engineering,  and  many  very  ingenious  inventions  have  been 
made  for  facilitating  the  process.  The  principle  is.  how¬ 
ever,  very  simple,  and  is  the  same  in  all.  It  consists  of  a 
cutting-tool,  or  chisel,  held  very  firmly  in  an  arm,  which 
is  pressed  down  and  raised  alternately.  The  tool  is  thus 
made  to  pare  off  a  thin  portion  of  the  metal  each  time  it 
descends,  until  it  has  cut  a  slot  of  sufficient  size. — The 
‘  Slot-drilling  Machine  makes  elongated  slots  by  drilling. 

SLOTH,  n.  sloth  or  sloth  [AS.  slceicih—  from  slaw,  lazy, 
slow:  Dut.  sleeuw,  blunt  (see  Slow)]:  disinclination  to 
action  or  labor;  habitual  indolence;  laziness;  idleness;  slow¬ 
ness;  tardiness;  sluggishness;  a  S.  Amer.  quadruped,  so 
called  from  its  slow  and  laborious  walking  (see  below). 
Sloth'ful,  a.  -ful,  inactive;  dull  of  motion;  lazy.  Sloth'- 
fully,  ad.  -II.  Sloth  fulness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  slothful ;  the  habit  of  idleness. — Syn.  of 
‘slothful  ’:  idle;  lazy;  sluggish;  inactive;  indolent;  inert. 

SLOTH  ( Bradypus ):  genus  of  mammalia,  of  ord.  Eden¬ 
tata,  family  Tardigrada.  The  name  was  given  from  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  very  slow  and  awkward  movements  of  the 
animals  of  this  genus  on  the  ground;  but  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  habits,  and  observation  of  their  movements 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  for  which  their  conformation 
peculiarly  adapts  them,  have  shown  it  not  appropriate  nor 
descriptive.  In  like  manner,  Buffon’s  notion  that  they  are 
creatures  of  imperfect  organization,  and  doomed  to  a 
miserable  existence,  has  been  completely  exploded.  Their 
structure,  like  that  of  every  other  creature,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  life.  They  feed  on  the  leaves, 
buds,  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  among  whose  branches 
they  are  born,  aud  spend  their  wdiole  life,  rarely  and 
unwillingly  descending  to  the  ground.  They  do  not  walk 
upon  the  branches,  but  cling  beneath  them,  with  the  back 
downward.  The  fore-legs  are  much  longer  than  the 
hinder  ones,  and  are  used  for  embracing  a  branch,  or  for 
drawing  in  the  branches  on  whose  foliage  they  are  to  feed; 
and  both  the  fore  and  hind  feet  are  furnished  with  very 
long,  curved,  and  sharp  claws,  serving  as  strong  hooks 
to  clasp  the  branches  from  which  they  depend.  The  pelvis 
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Is  very  wide;  and  the  hind-legs,  thus  widely  separated, 
ulso  diverge  from  one  another.  The  structure  of  the 
wrist  and  ankle  joints  is  such  that  the  palm  or  sole  is 
turned  toward  the  body,  so  that  upon  the  ground  the 
animal  is  compelled  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hind-foot, 
while  the  length  of  the  fore-legs  causes  it  to  rest  on  the 
knee  or  elbow  of  them,  struggling  forward  by  a  shuffling 
movement,  and  dragging  itself  along  by  stretching  out  the 
fore  legs  alternately  and  hooking  the  claws  into  the  ground, 
or  grasping  some  object.  But  in  a  dense  tropical  forest, 
sloths  generally  find  it  easy  to  pass  from  the  branches  of 
one  tree  to  those  of  another,  often  taking  advantage  of  a 
time  when  branches  are  brought  within  their  reach  by  the 
wind.  Where  the  trees  are  more  distant  from  each  other, 
they  will  eat  the  whole  foliage  of  a  tree  ere  they  descend 
from  it.  The  hair  of  sloths  is  coarse  and  shaggy,  of  very 
peculiar  texture,  inelastic,  and  much  like  grass  withered  in 
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the  sun,  but  affords  excellent  protection  from  insects, 
while  it  also  gives  them  such  an  appearance  that  they  are 
not  readily  observed  except  when  in  motion.  The  muzzle 
of  sloths  is  short,  and  the  tail  is  short.  There  are  no  in¬ 
cisor  teeth,  but  sharp  canine  teeth,  and  eight  molars  in  the 
upper,  six  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  molars  are  cylindrical, 
penetrated  by  no  laminae  of  enamel,  and  adapted. merely 
for  crushing,  not  for  grinding  the  food.  For  this,  how* 
ever,  there  is  compensation  in  the  stomach,  which  is  some¬ 
what  imperfectly*  divided,  by  transverse  ligatures,  into 
four  compartments,  for  the  longer  retention  and  more 
thorough  digestion  of  the  food,  though  there  is  no  rumi¬ 
nation.  The  female  sloth  produces  only  one  young  one  at 
a  birth,  which  clings  to  its  mother  till  it  becomes  able  to 
provide  for  itself.  The  voice  of  sloths  is  a  low  plaintive 
cry.  Their  chief  enemies  are  large  snakes,  but  against 
these  they  defend  themselves  by  their  powerful  fore-legs 
and  claws.  A  sloth  has  been  known  to  grasp  a  dog  round 
the  neck  and  strangle  it.  There  are  very  few  species. 
One  species  has  the  fore-feet  furnished  with  only  two  toes: 
the  others  have  three.  These,  with  other  differences,  have 
been  made  the  ground  of  a  recent  division  of  the  genus 
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into  two.  The  Two-toed  S.,  or  Unau  (Bradypus  or 
Choloepus  didactylus),  is  about  two  ft.  in  length,  of  uniform 

frayish-brown  color,  often  with  reddish  tint.  The  best- 
nown  species  of  Three-toed  S.  is  the  Ai  ( Bradypus  or 
Acheus  tridactylus),  which  is  smaller  than  the  Unau,  has  a 
more  obtuse  muzzle,  and  is  generally  brownish  gray, 
slightly  variegated  with  hairs  of  different  tints,  the  head 
darker  than  the  body.  All  the  sloths  belong  to  tropical 
America. 

SLOUCH,  n.  slowch  [Icel.  slakr,  slack;  slokr,  a  dull,  in¬ 
active  person:  Sw,  sloka,  to  droop:  Dan.  sluk&ret,  crest¬ 
fallen — lit.,  having  hanging  ears]:  a  hanging  down;  a  de¬ 
pression  of  the  head  or  other  part  of  the  body;  an  ungainly 
clownish  gait:  V.  to  cause  to  hang  down,  as  a  hat;  to  hang 
down;  to  have  a  downcast  clownish  look  or  manner. 
Slouching,  imp.:  Adj.  hanging  down;  walking  heavily 
and  awkwardly.  Slouched,  pp.  slowcht :  Adj.  made  to 
hang  down;  depressed.  Slouch-hat,  a  limp  hat  with  large 
brim.  Slouch- shoes,  large  easy  shoes. 

SLOUCH,  n.  slow  [Gael,  sloe,  a  pit,  gutter,  grave:  Dut. 
slocken;  Gael,  sluig,  to  swallow,  to  engulf:  Gael,  slugaid, 
a  deep  miry  place]:  a  deep  muddy  place  in  which  one  may 
be  engulfed;  a  soft  bog  or  marsh.  Sloughy,  a.  slow' l, 
boggy;  miry. 

SLOUGH,  n.  sluf  [Norw.  slo,  a  covering:  Icel.  slog, 
what  is  thrown  away  in  dressing  fish:  Dut.  sloof,  a  husk]: 
the  cast-off  skin  of  a  serpent  or  similar  reptile;  simply  a 
serpent’s  skin;  the  dead  structure  of  flesh  that  separates 
from  a  wound,  or  during  mortification:  V.  to  separate  from 
the  living  parts  of  flesh  in  a  sore;  to  peel  or  fall  off. 
Slough  ing,  imp.  Sloughed,  pp.  sluft.  Sloughy,  a. 
sluf  l,  resembling  the  dead  matter  which  separates  from 
flesh.  To  slough  off,  to  separate  from  the  living  parts, 
as  the  dead  part  in  mortification. 

SLOUGH,  slow:  village  and  urban  sanitary  dist.  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  England;  18  m.  w.  of  London, 
by  the  Great  Western  railway;  about  2  m.  from  Windsor; 
area  410  acres.  On  the  road  between  S.  and  Windsor 
lived  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  at  the  observatory  which 
he  erected  here,  in  which  was  placed  his  great  telescope, 
many  of  his  important  astronomical  discoveries  Were  made. 
-Pop.  (1871)  4,509;  (1881)  5,080;  (1891)  5,427. 

SLOVAKIAN,  a.  slo-vakfi-an  [Slavonian,  Slovak]:  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Slovaks  or  their  language:  N.  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Slovaks.  It  is  still  spoken  in  parts  of  Moravia 
and  Bohemia. 

SLOVAKS,  slo-vaks' :  Slavic  inhabitants  of  n.  Hungary, 
who,  in  the  9th  c.,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Mora¬ 
vian  kingdom;  but  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Presburg 
(907)  were  gradually  subjugated  by  the  Magyars,  to  whom] 
even  vet  they  bear  no  friendly  feeling.  The  S.,  probably 
the  closest  representatives  of  the  old  Slavic  type,  are  in¬ 
dustrious;  are  of  soft,  pliant  disposition;  and  are  mostly 
Horn.  Catholics.  They  travel  in  great  numbers  over  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland  as  pedlers.  Their  language  is  generally 
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considered  to  present  an  earlier  form  of  Czech  or  Bohe 
mian.  Against  the  competition  of  the  Magyar,  German, 
Czech,  and  Moraviau,  the  Slovak  tongue  has  been  unable 
to  establish  itself  as  a  literary  language.  The  S.  have 
produced  some  poets  of  note — e.g..  Holly,  Sladkovie, 
Chalupka:  a  collection  of  their  popular  ballads,  etc.,  was 
pub.  by  Schafarik  at  Pesth,  2  vols.  1823-27.— The  S.  num¬ 
ber  about  1,950,000.— See  Slavs. 

SLOV AN,  n.  slo' van  [etym.  doubt.]:  in  mining ,  a 
galley  iu  a  mine;  a  day  level,  especially  applied  to  damp 
places. 

SLOVEN,  n.  sliiv'en  [O.  Dut.  slof,  an  old  slipper,  a 
sloven:  Ger.  schlaff,  slack,  flagging:  Low  Ger.  sluf,  indo 
lent,  negligent:  Swiss,  schluffen,  to  lead  an  inacti^ 
thoughtless  life]:  a  man  negligent  of  cleanliness  and  neat¬ 
ness  in  dress;  a  man  who  is  habitually  careless  of  neatness 
and  order — Slut  being  the  corresponding  feminine  term. 
Slov'enly,  a.  -li,  untidy;  wanting  in  neatness  and  order  of 
dress:  Ad.  in  a  careless  manner.  Slov  enliness,  d.  -nes, 
negligence  of  dress;  habitual  want  of  ordei  and  neatness. 
Slov  enry,  n.  - en-ri ,  in  OE.,  want  of  neatness. 

SLOVENES,  slo-venz',  or  Slovenians,  slo-ve'nl-anz: 
branch  of  the  name  s.  Slavonic  stock  to  which  Serbs  and 
Croats  belong;  found  mainly  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
aud  adjoining  parts  of  s.  ‘Austria.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Winds  ur  Wends,  though  distinct  from  the  Wends 
(q,v.)  of  n.  and  e.  Germany.  The  language  of  the  S.,  Slo¬ 
venish,  is  allied  to  Servian,  but  exhibits  an  older  form  of 
Slavonic.  The  Bible  was  printed  in  Slovenish  1584.  Tlui 
S.  number  about  1,300,000  — See  Slavs. 

SLOW,  a.  slo  [AS.  slaw ,  lazy,  slow:  Dut.  sleeuio,  sled 
blunt,  ineffective:  Bav.  schlew ,  feeble:  Icel.  sljor;  Dan. 
slov;  Sw.  slo,  blunt,  dull]:  not  quick  in  motion;  less  speedy 
than  usual,  or  than  what  might  be  expected;  gradual;  for¬ 
bearing;  not  ready  or  prompt,  as  in  speech;  dilatory;  in¬ 
active;  dull,  as  in  understanding;  stupid;  not  lively;  be¬ 
hind  in  time,  as  a  clock:  V.  to  slacken  in  .speed;  in  OE., 
to  delay;  to  procrastinate.  Slow'ly,  ad.  -II,  not  speedily; 
not  soon;  not  early;  not  hastily;  gradually;  not  readily; 
tardily.  Slow  ness,  n.  -nes,  the  s'ate  or  quality  of  being 
slow;  want  of  speed  or  quick  motion;  want  of  readiness  or 
promptness.  Slow  coach,  familiarly,  one  who  gets  on 
but  slowly;  a  dawdling  inactive  person. — Syn.  of  ‘slow, 
a.’:  inert;  sluggish;  dilatory;  late;  lingering;  tardy;  dull; 
inactive. 

SLOW-MATCH:  combustible  material,  such  as  cotton, 
hemp,  tow,  etc.,  often  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash  (saltpetre),  and  formed  into  a  thin  rope.  It  is  used 
for  exploding  gunpowder  in  various  ways,  on  account,  of 
its  slow,  steady  way  of  burning— a  sufficient  length  being 
taken  to  enable  the  operator  to  remove  to  a  safe  distance. 
It  is  no  longer  used  for  firing  cannon. 

SLOWS,  n.  plu.  slbz:  a  disease  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
western  and  southern  states;  milk-sickness. 
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SLOW- WORM  n.  slo-werm  [AS.  sla-wyrm ,  probably 
not  from  slow ,  from  its  motion;  but  from  AS.  slean,  to 
smite — from  its  supposed  venomous  sting:  also  referred  to 
Ger.  schleichen,  to  creep,  or  Norw.  sloge,  from  its  slime]: 
the  blind-worm,  a  small  reptile,  snake-like  but  not  ven¬ 
omous. 

SLOYD.  see  Sloid. 

SLUBBER,  v.  slub'ber  [Dut.  slobberen ;  Dan.  slubbre,  to 
sup  up  liquids:  Low  Ger.  slubbern,  to  sup  up  liquids,  to 
do  a  thing  carelessly  and  superficially]:  to  do  lazily  and 
coarsely;  to  stain;  to  daub;  to  sully;  to  cover  coarsely  or 
carelessly.  Slubbering,  imp.:  Adj.  moving  with  hurry; 
acting  imperfectly.  Slub'bered,  pp.  - herd .  To  slubber 
over,  to  do  a  thing  carelessly  and  superficially. 

SLUB'BING:  see  Spinning. 

SLUD,  n.  slud  [an  abbreviation  of  sludge]:  in  mining ,  a 
term  given  to  the  water  and  mud  mixed  together  which  runs 
off  in  washing  some  minerals. 

SLUDGE,  n.  sliij  [an  imitative  word  (see  Slush)]:  soft 
mud;  dirt  mixed  with  water;  mire;  slush.  Sludg  er,  n. 
•ert  an  instr.  for  boring  in  sludge  or  quicksand.  Sludg  y, 
a.  miry;  slushy.  Sludge-hole,  the  mud-hole  in  boilers 
of  steam  engines  by  means  of  which  the  sediment  can  be 
removed. 

SLUE,  v.:  see  Slew  2. 

SLUG,  n.  slug  [Low  Ger.  shikkem,  to  shake  to  and  fro; 
slakk,  slack,  loose:  Dan.  slugbret,  having  flagging  ears: 
Icel.  slob',  a  dull  inactive  person:  Lith.  slunkis.  a  slug¬ 
gard]:  one  who  indulges  in  sloth;  a  slow,  sleepy,  lazy  fel¬ 
low;  kind  of  snail  without  a  shell,  very  destructive  to 
plants  (see  below):  an  oval  piece  of  metal  used  for  the 
charge  of  a  gun:  in  the  plu.  Slugs,  sliigz,  half-roasted  ore- 
V.  in  OE.,  to  lie  idle;  to  move  slowly;  to  play  the  drone. 
Slug  ging,  imp.  Slugged,  pp.  sliigd.  Slug  gard,  n. 

- gerd ,  a  person  habitually  lazy:  Adj.  lazy.  Slug'gish,  a. 
-gish,  idle;  lazy;  naturally  given  to  indolence;  having  little 
or  no  power  to  move  itself.  Slug'gishly,  ad.  -li,  lazily; 
slothfully.  Slug'gisb:ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being 
sluggish;  natural  or  habitual  indolence;  want  of  power  to 
move;  slowness.  Slug-a-bed,  one  fond  of  lying  long  in 
bed;  a  late  riser.  Slug'gardize,  v.  -dlz,  to  make  dronish 
or  idle.  Slug'gardizing,  imp.  Slug'gardized,  pp. 
-gdr-dizd. — Svn.  of  ‘  sluggish  ’:  inactive;  tardy;  inert;  idle; 
lazy;  slothful;  dronish;  indolent;  drowsy;  dull;  slow; 
stupid;  tame. 

SLUG:  gasteropodous  mollusk,  of  families  Limacida 
and  Arionidce,  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  Snail  family, 
Helicidce,  but  have  no  external  shell.  There  is,  however,  a 
rudimental  shell,  generally  concealed  within  the  mantle, 
placed  over  the  respiratory  cavity.  The  Limacidce  are  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  whole  world.  They  commit  great  ravages 
among  field  and  garden  crops  during  moist  weather.  In 
frosts,  they  become  dormant,  taking  shelter  under  clods 
and  at  the  roots  of  plants.  They  lay  eggs  in  clusters,  in 
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moist  places,  often  at  the  roots  of  grass.  The  eggs  resem¬ 
ble  small  oval  bags  of  jelly.  The  body  is  generally  oval 
or  oblong,  elongated.  The  foot  is  not  distinct  from  the 
body.  There  are  four  retractile  tentacles;  the  eyes  are  at 
the  tips  of  the  longer  pair.  Slugs  often  climb  trees  in 
quest  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  which  to  feed;  and  let 
themselves  down  by  means  of  mucous  threads,  for  whose 


1,  Gray  slug;  2,  Black  slug;  3,  The  same  full-grown,  and  as  i« 
appears  when  at  rest:  4,  Its  eggs. 

formation  there  is  a  small  aperture  at  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body.  Of  British  species,  one  of  the  most  common  is 
the  Gray  S.  ( Limax  agrestis ),  of  whitish  ash  color;  another 
is  the  Great  Gray  S.  ( L .  maximus  or  antiquorum),  largest 
British  species;  another  is  the  Black  S.  ( L .  ater),  often 
popularly  called  the  Black  Snail.  The  Red  S.  ( Agrion 
agrestis)  also  is  very  plentiful.  Careful  gardeners  often 
gather  slugs  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern  at  night,  and  destroy 
them.  They  may  be  killed  also  by  watering  the  ground 
with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. — For  the  American 
species,  see  works  by  W.  G.  Binney,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  One  of  the  two  huge  Ariolimax 
of  the  Pacific  coast  (A.  Californicus)  was  found  alive  in 
Iowa,  by  H.  W.  Parker,  having  been  transported  on  cab¬ 
bages  brought  from  California.  The  large  southern 
species  has  of  late,  1890-1,  been  encountered  in  and  around 
New  York. — The  name  S.  is  applied  also  to  some  grubs 
and  caterpillars;  also  to  certain  sea-animals. 

SLUICE,  n.  slos  [Sw.  sluss ;  Dut.  slugs;  Ger.  schleuse; 
Swiss,  kluss;  F.  ecluse,  a  flood-gate:  Dan.  sluse,  a  lock  in  a 
canal:  mid.  L.  exclusa,  a  flood  gate — from  L.  exclusus,  shut 
0ff_frOm  ex,  off;  claudo,  I  shut]:  a  gate  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  or  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  a  river,  a 
canal,  etc.;  a  source  of  supply;  that  through  which  any- 
thing  flows:  Y.  to  open,  as  a  flood-gate;  to  overwhelm;  to 
wet  abundantly;  to  emit  by  flood-gates.  Sluic  ing,  imp. 
Sluiced,  pp.  slost.  Sluicy,  a.  slus'i,  falling  in  streams  as 
from  a  sluice. 
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SLUM,  n.  slum ,  usually  in  plu.  Slums,  slumz  [connected 
•with  Scot,  slump,  a  marsh;  as  a  verb,  to  sink  in  a  mire  or 
bog]:  the  low  neighborhood  or  back  streets  of  a  city,  con¬ 
taining  a  poor,  degraded,  and  often  vicious  population; 
temporary  sleeping-places  for  vagrants. 

SLUMBER,  v.  slum'ber  [Ger.  schlummern ;  Dut.  sluim - 
even,  to  slumber:  n.  Eng.  sloom  or  slaum,  a  gentle  sleep  or 
slumber:  Sw.  slumra,  to  slumber;  slumng,  indolent,  lazy]; 
to  sleep  lightly^;  to  doze;  to  be  in  a  state  of  supiueness  or  in¬ 
activity;  in  OE.,  to  lay  to  sleep;  to  stun:  N.  light  sleep; 
sleep  not  deep  or  sound;  repose.  Slumbering,  imp.:  N. 
state  of  repose.  Slum'bered,  pp.  - herd .  Slum'berer,  n. 
-ber-er,  one  who  slumbers.  Slum'beringly,  ad.  ~li. 
Slum  berous,  a.  -us,  or  Slum'brous,  a.  -briis,  inviting  or 
causing  sleep.  Slum'bery,  a.  -ber-i,  in  OE.,  slumberous. 

SLUMP,  y.  slump  [Low  Ger.  slump ,  a  chance:  Dan. 
slumpe,  to  light,  to  stumble:  Scot,  slump,  a  marsh]:  to  fall 
suddenly  down  into  any  wet  or  dirty  place.  Slump  ing, 
imp.  Slumped,  pp.  slumpt. 

SLUMP,  n.  slump  [Dan.  slump,  a  lot:  Sw.  slumpa,  to 
buy  things  in  block]:  the  gross  total:  V.  to  throw  things 
together  into  a  single  lot  or  mass.  In  the  slump,  in  the 
gross  amount.  A  slump  sum,  a  sum  named  without  giv¬ 
ing  detailed  particulars  and  values. 

SLUNG,  v.  slung:  see  under  Sling. 

SLUNK,  v.  sliingk:  sec  under  Slink. 

SLUR,  v.  sler  [O.  Dut.  slooren,  to  trail  along  the  ground, 
as  a  loose  hanging  garment:  Swiss,  schlargg,  a  spot  of  dirt: 
Low  Ger.  sluren,  to  hang  loosely:  Bav.  schlier,  mud:  Norw. 
store,  to  sully]:  to  soil;  to  contaminate;  to  sully;  to  dis¬ 
grace;  to  pass  lightly;  to  do  carelessly  or  imperfectly, 
with  over;  to  sing  in  a  gliding  style;  to  run  notes  into  each 
other:  N.  a  mark  or  stain;  slight  reproach  or  disgrace.  In 
music,  a  mark  thus,  — ,  drawn  over  two  or  more  notes  not  on 
the  same  degree,  to  indicate  that  these  notes  are  to  be 
plaj^ed  legato,  or  smoothly  and  fluently.  In  vocal  music. 


a  slur  is  placed  over  all  the  notes  that 


are  to  be  sung  to  the  same  syllable,  unless  where  they  are 
grouped  together  by  a  common  line.  A  slur  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  tie,  which  is  a  similar  arch  drawn  over 
two  notes  on  the  same  degree,  and  denoting  that,  instead  of 
the  two  notes  written,  one  is  to  be  played  of  the  length 
of  both.  Slur' ring,  imp.  Slurred,  pp.  slerd:  Adj., 
marked  with  a  slur;  performed  in  a  smooth  gliding  style; 
done  imperfectly.  Slurredly,  ad.  slerd' li. 


SLUSH— SMACK. 

SLUSH,  n.  slash,  or  Slosh,  n.  slosh  [an  imitative  word: 
Sw.  slaska,  to  dash  or  dabble;  slash ,  dirty  liquid:  Bav. 
ichlotz ,  mud  or  dirt]:  a  familiar  term  for  wet  mud  or  dirty 
liquid,  as  snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction;  a  greasy  lubricat¬ 
ing  mixture;  on  shipboard,  the  grease  of  pork  and  beef 
skimmed  from  the  ship’s  coppers,  generally  the  cook’s  per¬ 
quisite;  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  lime:  V.  to  smear  with 
slush  or  grease;  to  shower  water  over,  as  a  ship’s  deck. 
Slush  ing,  imp.  Slushed,  pp.  sliisht.  Slushy,  a.  slush  i, 
consisting  of  soft  mud  or  of  melting  snow. 

SLUT,  n.  slat  [Low  Ger.  slatte,  anything  that  hangs 
loose  and  flagging:  Dut.  slodde;  Dan.  slatte,  a  negligent, 
slovenly  woman:  Norw.  slott,  an  idler:  comp.  Gael,  slao- 
daire,  a  lazy  person]:  an  untidy,  dirty  woman;  a  term  of 
slight  contempt  applied  to  a  woman — the  correlative  of 
sloven.  Slut'tery,  u.  -ter-i,  the  practice  of  an  uncleanly 
and  untidy  woman;  dirtiness.  Slut'tish,  a.  -tish,  careless 
of  dress  and  neatness;  dirty.  Slut'tishly,  ad.  -li.  Slut'- 
tishness,  n.  -nes,  untidiness;  dirtiness. 

SLUTSK,  slutsk:  town  of  European  Russia,  govt,  of 
Minsk,  about  63  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Minsk,  near  the 
source  of  the  Lesser  Slutch.  Except  its  public  buildings, 
the  houses  are  of  wood.  It  is  a  market  for  grain,  flax, 
linseed,  and  timber.  Pop.  (1883)  19,006. 

SLY,  a.  sll  [Icel.  slcegr,  crafty:  Ger.  schlau;  Dan.  slug ; 
Low  Ger.  slou,  cunning:  Gael.  6 Hog,  sly,  sneaking  (see 
Sleight)]:  cunning;  artful;  crafty;  subtle;  wily ;  clever  in 
doing  things  secretly  and  escaping  detection,  usually  imply¬ 
ing  meanness;  in  OE.,  slight;  thin;  fine.  Slyly,  ad.,  or 
Slily,  ad.  sll'.li,  with  secret  artifice;  insidiously.  Sly'- 
ness,  n.,  or  Sli'ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
sly;  artfulness.  On  the  sly,  in  a  secret  manner.  Sly¬ 
boots,  a  sly  or  waggish  person. 

SMACK,  n.  smdk  [Dut.  smak,  noise  made  in  eating; 
smaken,  to  taste:  Ger.  schmatz,  a  hearty  kiss;  geschmack, 
taste;  schmecken.  to  taste:  Dan.  smak,  a  smack:  Pol.  smak, 
taste,  relish:  AS.  smaccan ;  Sw.  smaka,  to  taste:  Low  Ger. 
smakken,  to  smack  the  lips]:  a  noise  made  with  the  tongue 
and  lips  in  eating  or  drinking  with  relish;  the  noise  made 
with  the  lips  in  kissing,  or  with  the  thong  of  a  whip;  aloud 
kiss;  a  blow  or  slap  given  with  the  flat  of  the  hand;  savor; 
a  small  quantity;  taste;  tincture  or  quality:  Y.  to  make  a 
noise  with  the  lips  after  eating  or  drinking,  or  in  kissing; 
to  be  tinctured  with  any  particular  quality  or  flavor;  to  slap 
with  the  hand,  as  the  face;  to  crack,  as  a  whip.  Smack'- 
ing,  imp.:  N.  a  sharp  quick  noise,  with  the  lips,  etc.:  Adj. 
making  a  sharp  brisk  sound.  Smacked,  pp.  smakt. 


SMACK— SMALLAGE. 

SMACK,  n.  smdk  [Low  Ger.  smakk;  Dut.  smak;  Dan. 
smakke,  alight  vessel:  AS.  snakk;  Icel.  snekkja,  a  small 
vessel]:  generic  term  for  small  decked  or  half-decked  ves¬ 
sels  employed  in  the  coasting  and  fishing  trade.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  smacks  are,  however,  rigged  as  cutters,  sloops,^  or 
yawls.  According  to  Wedgewood,  the  m  in  this  word  is  a 
corruption  of  n;  the  Anglo-Saxon  liassftaA;&,  a  small  ves¬ 
sel,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  form  in  the  other  Teu 
tonic  and  Scandinavian  tongues. 

SMACKERING,  n.  smak'er-ing  [from  Smack  1]:  a 
smacking  of  the  jaws  at  thought  of  food;  a  longing  for. 

SMAL'CALD:  see  Schmalkald. 

SMALL,  a.  smaiol  [Dut.  smal,  thin,  narrow:  Icel.  smdr ; 
Goth,  smals;  Dan.  smaa;  Fris.  sma,  small:  Gael,  smad,  a 
particle:  OHG.  smahe,  small]:  not  great;  slender;  of  little 
moment,  weight,  or  importance;  little  in  degree;  soft;  not 
loud;  trifling:  N.  the  small  or  narrow  part  of  anything,  as 
of  the  leg  or  back.  SmallTsh,  a.  -ish,  somewhat  small. 
Small'ness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  small; 
little  in  size,  quantity,  or  value.  Small'y,  ad.  -i,  in  OE., 
in  little  quantity;  in  low  degree.  Small-arms,  warlike 
weapons,  as  rifles,  pistols,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  great 
guns  or  cannon;  all  weapons  actually  carried  by  a  man  (see 
the  respective  titles:  Firearms:  Pistol:  Bayonet: 
Sword:  Lance:  etc.).  Small- arms  factories,  Royal, 
establishments  through  which  all  small-arms  of  every  kind 
are  supplied  to  the  British  regular  army,  the  militia,  yeo¬ 
manry,  and  volunteers.  The  headquarters  are  at  Enfield 
(q.v.),  where  there  is  a  vast  manufactory;  and  at  Birming¬ 
ham  is  a  considerable  establishment  for  viewing  the  arms 
supplied  by  contractors.  Small-beer,  an  inferior  kind  of 
table-beer.  Small-clothes,  the  nether  garments  of  men, 
as  breeches  or  trousers.  Small  coal,  coal  separated  from 
the  larger  parts.  Small-craft,  vessels  in  general  of  a 
small  size.  Small-debts’  court,  in  Scot.,  court  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  of  small  amount;  in  England 
(see  County  Courts):  in  the  United  States  any  court 
takes  cognizance  of  any  amount  of  debt,  large  or  small; 
though  on  actions  for  sums  under  $50,  recovery  usually 
carries  the  costs  with  it  only  in  a  justice’s  court.  Small- 
hand,  the  kind  of  writing  used  in  ordinary  correspondence, 
as  distinguished  from  text  or  large-hand.  Small  pica,  a 
kind  of  type  used  in  printing.  Smallpox,  a  loathsome 
eruptive  skin  disease,  highly  contagious  (see  below). 
Small-stuff,  spun  yarn,  and  the  smallest  kinds  of  ropes. 
Small-talk,  prattle*;  gossip.  Small-wares,  such  textile 
articles  as  tapes,  braids,  bindings,  fringes,  etc.  To  sino 
small,  to  speak  humbly;  to  cease  tall  talk.  The  Smalls, 
in  Oxford  Univ.,  the  Little-go  or  previous  examination;  the 
final  examination  for  a  degree  is  called  the  Great-go  or 
Greats. — Syn.  of  ‘  small,  a.’:  little;  minute;  diminutive; 
feeble;  unimportant;  trivial;  insignificant;  paltry;  mean; 
short;  weak;  fine;  slender;  gentle;  petty;  soft. 

SMALLAGE,  n.  smaiol' dj  [AS.  smcel,  small;  F.  ache, 
parsley— from  L.  apiUm,  parsley] :  the  celery,  which  see. 


SMALLPOX. 

SMALL'POX,  or  Variola,  va-rl'd-la:  one  of  tho 
most  formidable  of  the  class  of  febrile  diseases  known  as 
Exanthemata  (q.v.).  All  cases  of  regular  S.  are  divisible 
into  three  stages — (1)  the  initial  or  eruptive  fever;  (2)  the 
progress  and  maturation  of  the  specific  eruption;  (3)  the 
decline.  The  first  stage  begins  with  rigors,  followed  by 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  quickened  pulse,  furred 
tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
with  nausea,  vomitiug,  headache,  and  often  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  The  violence  of  the  pains  in  the  back, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  vomiting,  are  frequently  well- 
marked  and  characteristic  symptoms.  In  children,  the 
disease  is  often  ushered  in  by  convulsions;  while  delirium 
sometimes  attends  its  onset  in  adults.  On  the  third  day, 
minute  red  specks  begin  to  come  out  first  on  the  face, 
then  on  the  neck  and  wrists  and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  lastly  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  fever  usually  be¬ 
gins  to  subside  as  soon  as  the  eruption  appears,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  day,  when  the  eruption  is  generally 
completed,  the  fever  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  stage  commences  when  the  eruption  is  fully  out.  On  the 
second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption,  a  little  clear  lymph  is 
seen  in  each  pimple,  which  has  increased  considerably  in 
size  since  its  first  appearance,  and  which  is  thus  converted 
into  a  vesicle.  The  vesicles  gradually  increase  in  breadth, 
and  become  converted  into  pustules,  which  are  at  first  de¬ 
pressed  in  the  centre,  but  by  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption 
become  turgid  and  hemispherical;  the  suppuration  on  the 
face  being  complete  by  about  the  eighth  day  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fever,  and  the  same  process  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  in  the  same  order  of 
succession  in  wThich  the  eruption  originally  appeared.  The 
pustules  then- break,  and  scabs  or  crusts  form  over  them, 
which  usually  fall  off  after  four  or  five  days.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pustules  in  any  special  case,  and  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  stand  in  a  direct  ratio  to  one  another;  for  in  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  pustules  indicates  the  quantity  of 
the  variolous  poison  reproduced  in  the  blood;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  also  a  direct  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the'skiu  suffers  inflammation.  The  progress  of  the 
pustules  is  usually  accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  skin 
of  the  face,  with  a  painful  sensation  of  heat  and  tension; 
the  scalp  is  often  swollen;  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  sali¬ 
vation  usual  supervene;  and  the  patient  exhales  a  pecul¬ 
iar  and  disagreeable  odor.  About  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  of  the  disease,  a  recurrence  of  the  fever,  kno^  n  as  ‘  the 
fever  of  maturation,’  sets  in  with  varying  intensity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  pustules. 
When  the  pustules  are  numerous,  they  run  together; 
When  they  are  few,  they  keep  separate.  Hence  the  division 
of  smallpox  into  the  two  great  varieties  distinct  and  conflu¬ 
ent,  or  variola  discreta  and  variola  confluens;  and  this  di¬ 
vision  is  of  the  highest  importance,  because  the  distinct 
form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  pustules  are  isolated,  is 
scarcely  ever  dangerous;  while  the  confluent  form,  in 
which  they  coalesce,  is  never  free  from  danger.  The 


smallpox. 

third  or  declining  stage  is,  in  the  distinct  variety,  little  else 
than  a  period  of  convalescence.  About  the  11th  or  12th 
day,  the  pustules  on  the  face  become  brown  and  dry  at 
the  top,  or  some  of  them  break,  and  the  fluid  which  oozes 
out  solidifies  into  a  yellowing  crust;  and  from  this 
time  the  process  of  desiccation  goes  on,  the  swelling  of  the 
face  subsides,  and  at  last  only  dry-scabs  remain,  which 
gradually  fall  off  about  the  14th  day:  three  or  four  days 
later,  the  same  process  is  completed  over  the  whole  body. 
The  scabs  are  usually  completely  gone  by  the  21st  day, 
leaving  behind  them  blotches  of  reddish-brown  color, 
which  sometimes  continue  for  mouths  before  they  quite 
disappear;  and  some  of  the  pustules,  in  consequence  of 
ulceration  of  the  true  skin,  leave  pits,  especially  on  the 
face,  which  remain  through  life.  The  period  of  scabbing 
is  accompanied  by  various  symptoms  of  improvement: 
the  tongue  becomes  clean,  the  appetite  returns,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  scabs  have  fallen  off,  the  patient  may  be 
regarded  as  restored  to  health;  so  that  the  course  of  a  case 
of  distinct  or  discrete  S.  occupies  about  three  weeks. 

In  the  confluent  form  of  the  disease,  the  eruptive  fever 
is  more  violent,  the  pain  in  the  back  is  more  severe,  the 
vomiting  more  obstinate,  and  the  eruption  comes  out  ear¬ 
lier  and  less  regularly  than  in  the  distinct  variety.  More¬ 
over,  the  pustules  do  not  fill  so  completely,  nor  are  they 
of  the  normal  yellow  purulent  hue,  being  whitish,  brown, 
or  even  purple.  But  the  most  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  forms  is  in  the  secondary  ferer ,  which  sets 
in  when  the  pustules  are  mature.  This  fever,  which  is 
slightly  marked  in  distinct  S.,  is  usually  intense  and 
highly  dangerous  in  the  confluent  form;  and  it  is  at  this 
period  of  the  disease  that  death  usually  occurs.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  the  8th  day  of  the  eruption  is  the  most 
perilous  day,  and  the  second  week  the  most  perilous  week. 
The  early  occurrence  of  death — i.e.,  during  the  first  week — 
denotes  peculiar  malignancy  in  the  disease.  During  the 
second  week,  the  disorder  proves  fatal  chiefly  in  the  way 
of  apncea,  from  some  affection  of  the  respiratory  passages. 
After  that  period,  the  characters  of  asthenia  commonly  pre¬ 
dominate,  the  patient  sinks  under  some  casual  complica¬ 
tion,  or  the  powers  of  life  are  gradually  worn  out  by  so  much 
irritation  of  the  surface,  and  the  amount  of  suppuration. 

The  above  are  the  essential  symptoms  of  S.,  both  in  the 
distinct  and  in  the  confluent  form.  This  disease  is,  how¬ 
ever,  often  accompanied  by  other  symptoms,  which  we 
have  space  merely  to  name;  e.g.,  sore  throat  (which  often 
depends  on  pustules  situated  there),  salivation,  and  (in 
the  confluent  form,  during  the  secondary  fever)  erysipela¬ 
tous  inflammation,  leading  to  formation  of  abscesses,  gland¬ 
ular  swellings,  sloughing  sores  on  the  sacrum,  etc.  In 
pregnant  women,  the  disease  often  causes  abortion,  which 
is  usually  followed  by  death.  The  dead  child  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  not  often,  is  covered  with  pustules. 

The  cause  of  S.  is  universally  conceded  to  be  a  specific 
contagion.  This  acts  either  through  the  air  (it  has  been 
known  to  cross  a  river  1,500  ft.  wide),  or  by  contact  with  the 
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skin,  or  by  inoculation;  and  the  disease  may  be  caused  by 
the  dead  body,  even  when  it  has  not  been  touched.  Opin¬ 
ions  are  divided  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease 
begins  to  be  and  ceases  to  be  contagious.  It  is  safest  to 
maintain  that  it  is  capable  of  self-propagation  as  soon  as 
the  febrile  symptoms  have  exhibited  themselves.  How 
soon  the  patient  ceases  to  be  dangerous,  cannot  be  decided 
with  accuracy;  but  the  stability  of  the  contageous  prin¬ 
ciple  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  clothing  will 
retain  it  for  months,  and  it  is  said  for  years,  wdieu  con¬ 
fined.  Like  all  the  contagious  exanthemata,  S.  appears  in 
epidemic  form,  at  irregular,  and,  to  our  ignorance,  seem¬ 
ingly  capricious  intervals.  After  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
emption,  perhaps  for  years,  a  district  is  suddenly  invaded 
by  it,  and  suffers  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period;  the  disease 
then  dies  out,  as  it  were,  and  does  not  reappear  perhaps 
for  years.  Different  epidemics  vary  very  much  in  their 
severity,  and  sporadic  cases  are  usually  milder  than  cases 
when  the  disease  is  epidemic.  Race  has  much  to  do  with 
the  severity  of  the  disease;  the  constitution  of  the  dark 
races,  the  Negro  and  the  Red  Indian,  being  singularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  contagion,  and  exhibiting  very  little  power 
of  resisting  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  means  that  have  been  employed  for  counteracting 
this  disease,  Inoculaton  (q.v.)  protected  the  individual, 
but  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  total  number  of 
deaths;  while  Vaccination  (q.v.)  has  the  advantage  of 
protecting  both  the  individual  and  the  community.  Al¬ 
though,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  vaccination  affords 
perfect  protection  against  S.,  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  vaccinated  persons,  when  exposed  to  the  contagion, 
get  the  disease  in  a  modified  form,  milder  and  shorter  even 
than  after  inoculation,  and  therefore  incomparably  milder 
than  in  the  natural  form.  The  disorder  occurring  under 
these  circumstances,  has  received  the  various  names  of 
modified  or  post-vaccinal  S.,  or  varioloid.  In  varioloid  the 
forms  are  very  various,  but  in  all  of  them  the  initial  fever 
is  much  milder,  and  the  vesicles  and  pustules  much  fewer 
than  in  S. ;  the  complications  and  after  effects  are  rarely 
serious.  The  secondary  fever  seldom  appears,  and  the 
specific  odor  of  S.  is  always  absent. 

With  regard  to  prognosis,  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  S.  is  a  very  fatal,  and  was  formerly  an  extremely  de¬ 
structive  disease — one  death  occurring  in  every  four  cases 
It  is  more  fatal  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  than  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  period,  and,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is 
especially  dangerous  in  pregnancy.  In  olden  times  it 
was  believed  that  the  eruption  was  an  effort  of  nature 
to  get  rid  of  the  noxious  matter;  hence  heating  and 
stimulating  measures  were  adopted  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  eruption.  To  Sydenham  (q.v.)  belongs 
the  credit  of  first  recommending  an  entirely  opposite 
or  cooling  mode  of  treatment. 

In  mild  cases  and  in  cases  of  varioloid,  the  physician 
has  merely  to  guard  the  patient  against  hurtful  influ¬ 
ences,  such  as  stimulating  foods  or  drinks,  too  hot  & 
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room,  or  improper  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  prescribe 
cooling  drinks  during  the  fever,  and  occasional  laxa¬ 
tives.  In  more  severe  cases,  the  fever  may  be  combated 
by  saline  purgatives,  prescribed  so  as  to  produce  two  or 
three  liquid  stools  daily,  and  by  free  ventilation  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  When  the  eruption  is  all  out,  if  the 

Eimples  on  the  face  are  few  and  distinct,  the  danger  may 
e  regarded  as  over,  and  no  further  treatment  is  required. 
If,  however,  the  disease  assume  a  confluent  form,  wake¬ 
fulness  and  restlessness  are  apt  to  come  on  about  the 
eighth  day,  and  the  physician  may  resort  to  opiates.  If 
the  pustules  are  abnormally  torpid  in  reaching  their  ma¬ 
turity,  it  may  be  expedient  to  administer  strong  broths,  01 
even  wine;  and  when  the  pustules  are  livid,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  Petechise  (q.v.),  bark  and  acids  must  be  addi¬ 
tionally  ordered,  though  the  patient  is  then  often  beyond 
the  reach  of  help.  During  the  secondary  fever,  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  gently  open,  and  opiates  should  be 
prescribed  once  or  twice  each  day.  A  more  nourishing 
diet  is  now  called  for,  and  wine  should  be  given  if  the 
pulse  is  very  weak.  The  external  itching  is  partly  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  opiates,  but  local  applications  also  are  em¬ 
ployed:  cold  cream,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive 
oil  and  lime-water,  may  be  thus  used  with  advantage. 
Special  methods  have  been  devised  to  prevent  the  pitting  or 
seaming  of  the  face,  often  a  hideous  permanent  disfigure¬ 
ment.  Some  physicians  have  used  with  good  results  cold 
or  tepid  compresses  of  light  weight  constantly  applied 
over  the  face  and  eyes:  the  water  with  which  the  com¬ 
presses  are  wetted  may  be  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  (2 
per  cent.)  or  boracic  acid.  Others  recommend  touching 
each  distinct  papula  with  silver  nitrate;  and  in  confluent 
S.  the  use  of  a  wash,  consisting  of  a  strong  solution  of 
that  salt.  Many  others  methods  have  been  proposed. 

During  the  period  of  desquamation,  an  occasional  warm 
bath  may  be  prescribed  with  advantage;  and  the  patient 
should  always  resort  to  this  measure,  as  a  precaution 
against  carrying  the  contagion  about  with  him,  before 
again  mingling  in  society. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  not  clearly 
traceable  farther  back  than  the  6th  c.  of  our  era.  China 
and  India  are  regarded  as  the  original  home  of  S.  The 
first  mention  of  it  in  literature  w^as  by  the  Arabian  his¬ 
torian  Masudi,  wdio  tells  of  a  visitation  of  S.  among  the 
Abyssinians  besieging  Mecca  a.d.  570.  The  Syrian  phy¬ 
sician  Aron  (about  622)  speaks  of  S.  as  a  wTell-known 
disease;  and  Rhazes,  Arabian  physician  early  in  10th  c., 
declares  that  S.  was  known  to  Galen.  After  the  Crusades, 
it  prevailed  in  most  of  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe, 
but  did  not  reach  the  northern  countries,  Norway,  Lap- 
land,  etc.,  till  later.  In  1517  it  w^as  carried  from  Europe 
to  St.  Domingo;  and  three  years  later,  it  reached  Mexico, 
where  it  committed  fearful  devastations,  and  wThence  it 
spread  with  intense  virulence  throughout  the  new  world. 
(According  to  Robertson,  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
people  were  destroyed  in  Mexico  alone.)  In  1707  it  was 


SMALLPOX  IN  SHEEP— SMALLWOOD. 

/ntroduced  into  Iceland,  when  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  population  fell  victims  to  it;  and  it  reached  Greenland 
in  1733,  almost  depopulating  ilie  country.  These  facts 
illustrate  a  law  that  seems  universally  true,  that  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease  is  always  most  virulent  on  its  introduction  to 
a  new  scene  of  action. 

SMALLPOX  IN  SHEEP  {Variola  ovina):  disease  re¬ 
sembling  the  smallpox  in  man;  but  a  distinct  disease,  not 
communicable  either  by  contagion  or  inoculation,  to  men 
or  children,  or  even  to  dogs  or  goats.  Although  common 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  was  unknown  in  Britain  till 
1847,  w7hen  it  appeared  in  Norfolk  and  the  eastern  counties, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1862  in  Wiltshire.  Variolous  sheep 
or  infected  skins  appear  in  both  cases  to  have  imported 
the  disease  from  abroad.  About  ten  days  after  exposure 
to  contagion,  the  infected  sheep  become  feverish,  have 
a  muco  purulent  nasal  discharge,  and  a  hot  tender  skin. 
The  red  pimples  which  first  appear,  in  about  three  days 
become  white,  and  afterward  leave  scabs  or  ulcers.  The 
weakness  is  great;  mortality  varies  from  25  to  90  per  cent. 
Good  food  and  nursing  are  the  remedies.  If  separation 
of  sick  from  sound  do  not  immediately  check  the  disease, 
the  whole  sound  flock  should  be  inoculated,  producing 
a  mild  artificial  form  of  the  disease. 

SMALLS,  Robert  :  slave,  naval  capt.,  and  congress¬ 
man;  b.  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  1839,  Apr.  5.  While  a  slave  he 
was  a  ship-rigger  at  Charleston  ten  years;  in  1861,  while 
pilot  of  the  steam-tran sport  Planter,  he  ran  the  steamer 
out  and  delivered  it  to  the  Union  blockading  fleet,  and  was 
himself  employed  by  the  fleet  as  pilot.  For  his  heroism  in 
battle  he  was  made  capt.  1863,  and  commanded  the 
Planter  till  the  end  of  the  w'ar.  After  this,  living 
in  his  native  town,  he  was  delegate  to  the  S.  C.  const! 
tutioual  convention  1868,  state  representative  the  same 
year,  and  state  senator  1870  and  72;  and  mem.  of  con¬ 
gress  1884-88.  He  has  been  also  maj.gen.  of  state  militia. 
With  no  education,  except  such  as  he  acquired  without 
tuition,  he  has  done  honor  to  himself  and  his  race. 

SMALLWOOD,  smawl'wud,  William:  soldier:  1732- 
1792,  Feb.  14;  b.  Priuce  George  co.,  Md.  Elected  col.  of 
the  Md.  battalion  1776,  Jan.  2,  he  was  with  Washington  in 
New  York,  July  10,  with  nine  companies,  and  Aug.  20 
in  the  battle  of  Brooklyn  Heights  lost  nearly  half  his  com¬ 
mand.  At  White  Plains  S.’s  command  again  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fight,  and  the  col.  was  wounded.  Promoted 
brig. gen  Oct.  23,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington  Nov.  16,  with  severe  loss:  at  Germantown  the 
Md.  line,  still  commanded  by  S.,  retrieved  the  field  for 
the  American  arms  1777,  Oct.  4.  During  that  winter, 
while  slationed  at  Wilmington,  S.  captured  a  British  brig, 
and  at  Camden  won  new  laurels  by  gallantry.  Appointed 
maj.gen.  178  >,  Sep.,  he  refused  after  the  removal  of  Gates 
to  serve  under  the  command  of  Steuben,  though  the  latter 
was  his  senior  officer.  He  was  chosen  representative  in 
congress  1785.  and  the  same  year  was  elected  gov.  of  Md. 
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SMALT-SMASH. 

SMALT,  n.  smawlt  [It.  smalto ,  enamel,  plaster  of  Paris, 
etc.:  Ger.  schmelz,  enamel;  schmelzen,  to  smelt]:  a  glass 
colored  by  Cobalt  (q.v.),  which,  when  finely  ground,  ac¬ 
quires  a  beautiful  azure  color — used  in  water-color  painting 
as  a  pigment,  and  in  printing  upon  earthenware:  also 
the  colored  glass  compositions  used  for  making  the  tesserae 
in  mosaics.  Smalto,  n.  smawl'td  [It.]:  the  minute  regular 
squares  of  colored  glass  used  in  the  modern  Roman  mosaic. 
Smal'tine,  n.  -tin,  arsenide  of  cobalt,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ores  of  cobalt. 

SMARAGD,  n.  smdr'agd  [L.  smaragdus;  Gr.  smaragdos , 
a  transparent  precious  stone  of  a  bright-green  color,  includ¬ 
ing  the  emerald,  the  beryl,  the  jasper,  the  malachite,  etc.]: 
the  emerald.  Smaragdine,  a.  smdr-dg' din,  pertaining  to 
the  emerald;  resembling  the  emerald.  Smaragdite,  n. 
-dit,  a  peculiar  laminated  variety  of  augite  or  hornblende, 
of  a  bright  or  emerald  green  color.  See  Dtallage.. 

SMART,  a.  smart  [Ger.  schmerz;  Sw.  smarta ;  Dut; 
smart,  pain,  ache:  Dan.  smerte,  pain]:  pungent;  severe; 
painful;  keen;  sharp;  quick;  brisk,  as  a  breeze;  acute- 
wit»y;  lively;  trim;  dressed  in  a  showy  manner;  clever;  in¬ 
telligent:  N.  pungent  lively  pain;  a  pricking  pain,  as  from 
nettles;  severe  or  pungent  grief:  V.  to  feel  a  lively  pungent 
pain;  to  experience  a  pricking  pain,  as  from  nettles;  to  ex¬ 
perience  pain  of  mind,  as  to  smart  under  an  injury;  to  bear 
the  evil  consequences  of  anything;  to  be  punished. 
Smarting,  imp.  Smarted,  pp.  Smart'ly.  ad.  -li. 
Smart'ness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  smart  or  pun¬ 
gent;  liveliness;  poignancy;  severity.  Smart-money, 
money  paid  to  relieve  from  some  unpleasant  engagement, 
particularly  from  military  service  (see  Recruiting):  in 
mil. ,  money  allowed  to  soldiers  and  sailors  for  wounds  and 
injuries  received;  in  law,  excessive  damages.  Smarten, 
v.  smart' n,  to  make  smart;  to  trim  and  dress  in  a  showy 
manner.  Smartening,  imp.  smdrt'ning.  Smartened, 
pp.  smart' nd. — Syn.  of  ‘smart,  a.’:  active;  lively;  brisk; 
pungent;  sharp;  quick;  vigorous;  acute;  witty;  vivacious; 
keen;  tart;  dashy;  showy;  clever. 

SMART,  smart ,  Benjamin  Humphrey;  grammarian: 
about  1785-1865;  b  England.  He  was  teacher  of  elocu¬ 
tion  in  Loudon,  and  published  numerous  works  on  Eng. 
grammar,  and  on  elocution;  also  on  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
metaphysics.  The  work  by  which  he  is  remembered  is  his 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  (first  ed.  1836). 

SMART  WEED:  see  Polygone^e. 

SMASH,  v.  smash  [Sw.  smash,  a  crack,  report:  Gael. 
smuais,  to  break  in  pieces:  Dan.  smaske,  to  smack  with  the 
lips  in  eating]:  to  dash  to  pieces;  to  break  iu  pieces  by 
violence;  to  crush;  in  slang,  to  pass  base  coin:  N.  a  break¬ 
ing  in  pieces;  utter  destruction.  Smashing,  imp.  Smashed, 
pp.  smdsht.  Smash'er.  n.  -er,  one  who  or  that  which 
smashes;  familiarly,  anything  decisive;  a  thing  very  large 
or  extraordinary:  in  slang,  one  who  makes  or  passes  false 
coin. 


SMATCH— SMEATON. 

SMATCH,  v.  smack  [Low  Ger.  smaksen ;  Ger.  schmal 
ten,  to  smack  in  eating  (see  Smack  1)]:  in  OE.,  to  smack; 
to  have  a  taste:  N.  a  taste;  a  tincture;  a  twang.  Smatch' - 
ing,  imp.  Smatched,  pp.  srnacht. 

SMATTER,  v.  smdt'ier  [Ger.  sckmatzen;  Swiss,  schmat- 
tern;  Norw.  smatta,  to  smack  'with  the  tongue  in  eating: 
Fris.  smeijtsen,  to  taste,  to  try:  comp.  Dan.  snadre,  to 
jabber]:  to  have  a  slight  taste;  to  have  a  superficial  an/ 
imperfect  knowledge;  to  talk  superficially.  Smat'terin©, 
imp. :  N.  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge.  Smat  terer, 
n.  -er,  one  having  only  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge. 

SMEAR,  v.  smer  [Dut.  smeren;  Ger.  schmL /  zn,  to 
smear,  to  daub:  AS.  smeru;  Icel.  smor,  grease,  butter]:  to 
overspread  with  greasy,  fatty,  or  adhesive  matter;  to  daub; 
to  soil.  Smear  ing,  imp.  Smeared,  pp.  smerd.  Smear' 
ER,  n.  -er,  one  who  smears. 

SMEATH,  n.  smith:  a  sea-fowl,  also  called  the  Smew. 

SMEATON,  sme'ton,  John:  English  civil  engineer:  1724, 
June  8 — 1792,  Oct.  28;  b.  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Leeds  grammar  school.  At  the  age  of 
15  he  had  constructed  a  machine  for  rose-engine  turning. 
About  1750  he  removed  to  London  to  begin  business 
as  ft  mathematical  instrument-maker;  but  we  find  him  in 
t following  year  resuming  his  desultory  experiments  in 
mechanical  invention,  an  ‘  odometer  ’  for  ships,  a  com¬ 
pass,  and  improvements  in  water  and  windmill-machinery 
being  the  chief  products.  His  improvements  on  mill-work 
were  found  on  trial  to  be  of  great  value,  increasing  the  effec¬ 
tive  force  by  one-third,  and  gained  S.  the  Copley  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  1759.  In  1754  he  visited  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  and  inspected  the  embankments,  canals,  and 
other  remarkable  works.  1756,  Aug.,  operations  were 
began  on  Eddystone  rock  for  building  a  stone  light-house 
after  his  designs  (see  Eddystone):  the  building  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  1757,  June — 1759,  Oct.,  and  the  lantern  lighted 
Oct.  16.  This  work,  then  the  greatest  of  it  kind  ever 
undertaken,  gave  S.  a  place  at  the  summit  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  remained  for  120  years  a  monument  of  his  en¬ 
gineering  skill  (see  his  Narrative,  etc.).  Yet  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  employment  till  1777.  Among  his 
chief  works  were:  construction  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Ramsgate  harbor  (1774);  laying  out  of  the  line,  and 
superintendence  of  construction  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal;  excavation  of  most  of  it;  rendering  of  the  Calder 
(Yorkshire)  navigable;  erection  of  Spurn  light  house,  and 
of  several  important  bridges  in  Scotland,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  mill-machinery.  In  1783,  in  declining  health, 
he  retired  from  active  business,  dying  at  Austhorpe  of  pa¬ 
ralysis.  His  numerous  professional  Reports,  pub.  1797 
in  three  4to  vols.,  were  regarded  by  his  successors  ‘as  a 
mine  of  wealth.’  In  all  difficult  or  important  engineering 
schemes  before  parliament,  S.’s  advice  was  invariably 
demanded,  and  almost  always  followed. — see  Smiles,  Lives 
of  the  Engineers. 


SMECTITE-SMELT. 

SMECTITE,  n.  smek'tit  [Gr.  smektris,  marl,  fuller’s 
eartn — from  smecho,  I  wipe  off] :  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth, 
having  a  greasy  feel. 

SMEE,  sme,  Alfred:  surgeon:  1818-1877,  Jan.  11;  b. 
England.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Coll,  of  Surgeons 
1840;  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soc.,  London,  1841; 
and  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
devised  the  present  system  of  printing  Bank  of  England 
notes.  He  made  a  thorough  study  of  electricity,  and 
invented  the  galvanic  battery  -which  bears  his  name.  He 
wrote:  Electro- Metallurgy ;  Sources  of  Physical  Science; 
Electro-Biology ;  The  Potato  Plant ;  Principles  of  the  Human 
Mind. 

SMEGMA,  n.  smeg'md  [L.  smegma;  Gr.  smegma,  a 
detergent,  soap— from  smecho,  I  wipe  off]:  the  white 
substance  often  seen  upon  the  skin  of  new-born  infants. 
Smegmatic,  a.  smeg-mdtik ,  cleansing;  of  the  nature  of 
soap. 

SMELL,  n.  smel  [Low  Ger.  smelen,  to  burn  slow  with  a 
strong-smelling  smoke:  Dut.  smeulen,  to  burn  or  smoke  in 
a  hidden  manner:  Sw.  smolk;  Dan.  smul,  dust:  the  sense 
of  the  word  seems  originally  to  have  been  dust,  smoke, 
then  smell]:  the  faculty  of  perceiving  by  the  organs  of  the 
nose  certain  qualities  of  bodies;  one  of  the  five  senses; 
scent;  odor  (see  Nose):  V  to  perceive  by  the  nerves  of  the 
nose;  to  have  a  particular  odor  or  scent;  to  exercise  sa¬ 
gacity.  Smell'ing,  imp. :  N.  the  sense  by  which  odors  are 
perceived.  Smelled,  pp.  smeld,  or  Smelt,  pp.  smelt. 
Smell'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  smells.  Smelling-bottle,  a 
bottle  containing  something  to  stimulate  or  refresh  through 
the  sense  of  smell.  Smelling-salts,  a  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia.  To  smell  a  rat,  familiarly ,  to  suspect  strongly. 
To  smell  out,  familiarly,  to  find  out  by  superior  sagacity. 
— Syn.  of  ‘smell,  n.’:  odor;  fragrance;  scent;  perfume. 

SMELLIE,  smel'li,  William:  publisher  and  author: 
1740-1795,  June  24;  b.  Edinburgh.  He  learned  the  print¬ 
ers’  art,  and  by  private  study  acquired  an  education.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Scots  Magazine  1759,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  embarked  in  business  as  publisher.  He  was 
the  projector,  editor,  in  part  author,  and  publisher  of  the 
original  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (1765-71,  3  vols.  4to). 
He  translated  and  published  Buffon’s  Natural  History. 
Among  his  numerous  original  works  is  The  Philosophy 
of  Natural  History  (2  vols.),  many  reissues  of  which  have 
been  made  in  the  United  States. 

SMELT:  pp.  of  Smell,  which  see. 

SMELT,  v.  smelt  [Ger.  schmelzen ;  O.  Dut.  smelten,  to 
melt,  to  dissolve:  Dan.  smelte,  to  smelt]:  to  melt  or  fuse  an 
ore  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metal;  to  fuse  a  metal. 
Smelt  ing,  imp  :  N.  the  act  or  operation  of  fusing  ores  or 
metals.  Smelt  ed,  pp.  Smelt'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  smelts. 
Smelt'ery,  n.  -i,  smelting- works.— See  Iron:  Electric 
Smelting. 


SMELT— SMEW. 

SMELT,  n.  smUt  [AS.  and  Dan.  smelt,  a  smelt:  AS. 
final,  small],  (Osmerus):  genus  of  the  Salmon  or  Trout  family 
( Salmonidce ),  of  which  only  a  few  species  are  known;  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  salmon,  trout,  etc.,  in  having  long  conical 
teeth  on  the  jaws  and  tongue,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  vomer, 
the  rest  of  the  vomer  being  destitute  of  teeth;  two  distinct 
rows  of  teeth  on  each  palatine  bone.  The  Common  S.  (0. 
eperlanus),  called  Spirting  or  Sparling  in  Scotland,  and 
Eperlan  in  France,  is  a  species  scarcely  distinct  from  Os - 
merus  viridescens,  the  Amer.  S.,  found  on  the  n.e.  coasts  as 
far  s.  as  the  Hudson;  the  Amer.  species  has  longer  body, 
greener  back,  and  smaller  scales.  The  S.  is  8  or  10  inches 
(rarely  12  iuches)  in  length;  the  form  is  very  trout-like — 
rather  more  slender — the  tail  larger  in  proportion,  and 
more  forked;  lower  jaw  much  longer  than  the  upper. 
The  scales  are  small;  the  back  is  whitish,  tinged  with 
green;  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  shows  bluish  tints,  the 
lower  part  of  the  sides  and  the  belly  are  of  bright  silvery 
color.  The  8.  has  a  peculiar,  cucumber-like  smell,  and 
a  delicious  flavor,  for  which  it  is  esteemed  for  the  table, 
where  it  appears  often  as  accompaniment  of  other  fish. 
The  S.  is  an  inhabitant  partly  of  fresh  water,  partly  of  the 
sea:  it  ascends  rivers  to  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  in 
autumn,  and  descends  in  spring.  Great  numbers  of 
smelts  are  taken  in  estuaries,  and  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  by  small-meshed  nets;  also  on  the  open  sea-coast, 
chiefly  on  low,  sandy  shores.  S.  have  been  kept  with 
success  continually  in  fresh-water  ponds,  in  which  they 
not  only  throve  well  without  loss  of  flavor,  but  propa¬ 
gated  abundantly.  On  the  s.  coast  of  England,  the  name 
8.  or  Sand  S.  is  given  to  the  Atherine  (q.v.). — Another 
British  species,  the  Hebridean  S.  ( 0 .  Hebridicus),  was  first 
discovered  near  Rothesay  in  1837,  and  described  by  Yarrel. 
It  is  so  rare  as  to  be  unimportant. 

SMELT  ING:  see  Iron. 

SMERDIS,  smerdis  (Persian,  Bardiya):  son  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  who  died  b.c.  529.  He  was  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  his  brother  Cambyses,  after  their  father’s 
death.  Before  the  return  of  Cambyses  from  Egypt,  a 
magian,  Gaumata  (Ionic,  Gometes),  announced  himself  as 
Smerdis,  still  living,  seized  the  government,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  people.  Cambyses  in  despair  killed  him¬ 
self  on  the  way,  in  Syria.  Gaumata— the  false  S.— 
reigned,  popular  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  remitting  severe 
taxes.  He  was  slain  by  seven  conspirators  from  princely 
families,  b.c.  521 — the  leader,  Darius,  succeeding  him. 

SMEW,  n.  smu.  or  Smee,  n.  sme,  or  Smeath,  n.  smeth 
[unascertained],  ( Mergellus  albellus ):  bird  of  the  family 
Anatid/e,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  goosander  and  mergan¬ 
sers,  but  having  a  shorter  bill.  The  whole  length  of  the 
male  is  not  quite  18  inches;  of  the  female,  not  quite 
15.  The  S  abounds  on  the  n.  coasts  of  Asia,  and  in  parts  of 
continental  Europe. 
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SMIBERT,  or  Smybert,  smi'bert,  John:  painter:  abt 
1684-1753;  b.  Edinburgh.  He  studied  painting  in  Italy. 
He  accompanied  the  renowned  Dean  (afterward  Bp.) 
Berkeley  to  America  1739,  and  settled  in  Boston.  Among 
his  most  prized  works  are  portraits  of  Bp.  Berkeley  and  his 
family;  Jonathan  Edwards;  Edmund  Quincy,  and  other 
notable  personages.  The  early  American  painters,  Copley, 
Trumbull,  and  Allstou,  are  reputed  to  have  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  works  of  Smibert. 

SMICKER,  v.  snakier  [Sw.  smeka,  to  caress;  smickra ,  to 
flatter:  Icel.  smeykligr ,  smooth,  sweet]:  in  OE.,  to  look 
amorously  upon:  Adj.  amorous;  wanton;  gay.  Smick'eulng, 
imp.:  Adj.  looking  amorously  upon:  N.  an  affected  smile 
o..’  amorous  look. 

SMIDDY,  n.  smid'di:  a  familiar  corruption  of  smithy , 
he  workshop  of  a  blacksmith. 

SHIFT,  n  smift  [etym.  doubt.]:  in  mining ,  a  match  of 
paper  saturated  with  nitre  or  other  combustible  substance, 
for  igniting  a  charge  of  powder;  a  fuse.  Paper  rubbed  over 
with  gunpowder  and  grease  is  also  used  by  miners. 

SMIGHT,  v.  smit:  OE.  for  Smite. 

SMILACEHS,  sml-lase-e :  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  ranked  by  Lindley  in  his  class  Dictyogens  (q.v.), 
and  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants,  gene¬ 
rally  more  or  less  climbing,  with  reticulated  leaves,  and 
bisexual  or  polygamous  flowers,  a  6-parted  perianth,  six 
stamens,  a  free  3-celled  ovary,  with  cells  one  or  many 
seeded,  three  stigmas,  and  a  roundish  berry.  There  are 
about  120  known  species,  mostly  of  the  genus  Smilax  (q.v.) 
scattered  over  the  globe,  but  most  numerous  in  temperate 
and  tropical  Asia  and  America.  The  root-stocks  (rhi¬ 
zomes)  of  many  species  yield  Sarsaparilla  (q.v.).  But  some 
species  have  fleshy  tubers,  particularly  Smilax  China, 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  whose  tubers  are  very  large 
and  nutritious  food.  Smilax  pseudo- China,  an  Arner. 
species,  has  similar  tubers.— The  roots  of  Rexburgliia  viri- 
diflora,  after  being  boiled  and  soaked  in  lime-water,  to  re¬ 
move  their  acridity,  are  preserved  in  syrup  for  food  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  and  Malayan  Island:  the  stems  are 
sometimes  100  fathoms  long. 

SMILACINE,  n.  smi'  la-sin  [Gr.  smilax  or  smilaka,  the 
herb  bind- weed  or  rope- weed]:  a  white  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  found  in  the  root  of  sarsaparilla. 

SMILAX,  smi' Inks.-'  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  or 
tribe  Smilacea,  climbing  or  supported  by  a  pair  of  ten¬ 
drils  on  the  stem  of  the  3-9-ribbed,  mostly  ovate  leaves, 
and  with  small,  dioecious  flowers;  the  ovary  is  1-6-celled, 
with  as  many  spreading  sessile  stigmas,  and  the  fruit  a 
small  berry.  The  common  name  is  Greenbrier  or  Cat- 
brier.  The  common  Greenbrier,  with  blue-black  berries 
(6.  rotund! folia),  also  S.  W alter i,  N.  J.  and  s.,  incline  to  be 
evergreens,  especially  southward.  S.  glauca,  the  leaves  ab¬ 
ruptly  mucropate  and  glaucous  beneath,  and  8.  tamnoides, 
with  leaves  inclining  to  violin-  or  halberd -shape,  have 
tigid  prickles.  The  thin-leaved  S.  hispida ,  with  long 
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weak  blackish  prickles,  and  8.  pseudo-  China,  are  similar 
in  appearance;  but  the  latter  has  a  tuberous  root-stock  used 
to  fatten  swine  and  to  make  beer,  at  the  south.  Of  the 
southern  narrow-leaved  species,  8.  lanceolata  has  red 
oerries,  and  S.  laurifolia  thick  evergreen  leaves  and  soli¬ 
tary  stigmas.  The  Carrion-flower,  S.  herbacea,  leaves  7-9 
nerved,  as  well  as  8,  tamnifolia,  the  latter  with  leaves 
5-nerved  and  heart-halberd  shaped,  are  herbaceous  and 
without  prickles.  There  are  nearly  200  species  known, 
some  tropical  species  and  one  European,  yielding  com¬ 
mercial  Sarsaparilla  (q.v.) — our  Wild  Sarsparilla  being  of 
another  family. — The  so-called  smilax  of  greenhouses, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  of  another  genus  ( Myrsi - 
phyllum)  of  the  same  family,  if  Smilacece  is  made  a  tribe  of 
the  Lily  family,  as  of  late  it  is  by  some  authorities.  Its 
leaves,  set  edgewise  to  the  stem,  are  transformed  braucb- 
lets,  as  shown  by  its  near  relative,  the  European  Iiuscus, 

SMILE,  v.  smil  [Sw.  smila;  Dan.  smile;  OHG.  smielan , 
to  smile:  Dut.  smuylen,  to  smile:  Skr.  smi,  to  laugh]:  to 
express  pleasure,  moderate  joy,  love,  or  kindness,  by  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  features  of  the  face;  opposite  of  frown;  to 
look  gay  and  joyous;  to  favor,  with  on;  to  express  slight 
contempt  by  a  movement  of  the  features  of  the  face;  to 
sneer:  N.  a  natural  expansion  of  the  features  of  the  face, 
expressive  of  pleasure,  moderate  joy,  etc.;  favor;  propi¬ 
tiousness;  a  look  resembling  a  smile,  but  expressing  scorn 
or  contempt.  Smi'ling,  imp. :  Adj.  looking  joyous  or  gay; 
expressing  pleasure  or  kindness.  Smiled,  pp.  Smi  ltngly, 
ad.  with  a  look  of  pleasure.  Smi'ler,  n.  one  who  smiles. 

SMILES,  smilz,  Samuel,  ll.d.:  author:  b.  Hadding¬ 
ton,  Scotland,  1812.  He  was  in  the  praclice  of  surgery  at 
Leeds;  became  editor  of  a  newspaper  1845;  sec.  of  the 
Leeds  and  Thirsk  railway,  and  subsequently  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  railway,  resigning  and  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits  1866.  Among  his  published  books  are:  Physical 
Education,  or  the  Nature  of  Children  (1837);  History  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  Irish  People  under  the  Government  of  Eng¬ 
land  (1844);  Life  of  Geoi'ge  Stephenson  (1857);  Self-Help,  or 
Illustrations  of  Character  and  Conduct  ( 1859 — of  which  the 
55th  1,000  copies  had  been  issued  1864);  Brief  Biographies 
(1860);  Workmen's  Earnings  and  Strikes  (1861);  Lives  of 
Engineers,  4  vols.  (1861-5);  Industrial  Biographies  (1863); 
The  Huguenots,  their  Settlements,  Churches ,  and  Industries 
in  England  and  Ireland  (1867);  Character  (1871);  The 
Huguenots  in  France  after  the  Revocation,  etc.  (1874);  Thrift 
(1875);  Jasmin  (1892).  His  historical  works  are  faithful, 
and  his  practical  works  have  been  very  widely  read. 

SMILLIE,  smi'li ,  James:  engraver:  1807,  Nov.  23 — 
1885,  Dec,  4;  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  After  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  his  art,  his  family  removed  to  Quebec,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  under  whose 
patronage  he  practiced  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  but 
settled  m  New  York  1830.  He  soon  became  eminent  as 
engraver  of  paintings,  especially  those  of  Weir,  Cole, 
Durand,  Cropsey,  Ken  sett,  Bierstadt,  etc.— his  large  copies 
of  Cole’s  Voyage  of  Life  being  prominent  examples  of  his 
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work.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  National  Acad,  of 
Design  1851.  After  1801,  he  applied  himself  more  to 
bank-note  engraving,  of  which  he  was  early  the  chief  ex¬ 
pert.  He  died  in  Poughkeepsie. — His  son,  James  David 
S.,  b.  New  York  1883,  Jan.  16,  was  a  superior  engraver; 
but  since  1864,  has  applied  himself  to  painting  in  oil  and 
water-colors,  becoming  an  academician  1876;  well  known 
also  as  an  etcher.  He  has  been  successful  especially  in  at¬ 
mospheric  effects,  and  in  some  cattle  landscapes — his  sub¬ 
jects  ranging  from  France  to  California. — A  younger  son 
of  James  8.,  George  Henry  S.,  b.  New  York  1840,  Dec. 
29,  i3  noted  as  artist  alike  in  oil  and  water  colors:  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  National  Acad.  1882.  His  land¬ 
scapes  include  many  coast  scenes  of  New  England.  His 
wife  is  a  successful  artist  in  genre  home  subjects. 

SMIRCH,  v.  smerch,  or  Smurch  [Icel.  myrkr,  darkness; 
myrka,  to  darken:  Russ,  mrachnie,  dark:  connected  with 
smear  and  murky]:  to  blacken;  to  dirty;  to  soil.  Smirch' - 
ing,  imp.  Smirched,  pp.  smercht. 

SMIRK,  v.  smtirk  [O.  Ger.  smieren;  Manx,  smooir,  to 
smile:  AS.  smercian,  to  smirk]:  to  smile  affectedly  or 
pertly;  to  look  affectedly  soft  or  kind:  N.  an  affected  sup¬ 
pressed  smile.  Smirking,  imp.:  Adj.  smiling  affectedly 
or  pertly.  Smirked,  pp.  smerkt. 

SMIRKE,  smerk.  Sir  Robert:  architect:  1780-1867, 
Apr.  18;  b.  Cheltenham,  England.  His  design  for  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London  (1809).  brought  him 
into  public  notice,  and  thereafter  he  designed  numer¬ 
ous  public  buildings.  The  most  noted  of  his  works  in 
classic  style  are  the  Post-office,  College  of  Physicians, 
King’s  College,  British  Museum.  His  two  principal 
works  in  Gothic  are  the  restorations  of  York  Minster  and 
the  addition  aud  improvements  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  He  wrote  Specimens  of  Continental  Achitecture. 

SMIRKE,  Sydney:  architect:  b.  England  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  19th  c. ;  d.  1877,  Dec.  8;  bro.  of  Sir  Robert 
S.  He  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Acad.  1819,  aud 
thereafter  attained  distinguished  position  in  his  profession. 
He  had  a  pronounced  bias  for  the  Italian  style.  His  chief 
works  are  a  Reformatory  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  restoration 
of  portions  of  Litchfield  Cathedral  and  York  Minstei 
after  the  second  fire),  and  of  the  Temple  Chh.,  London. 
He  was  elected  prof,  in  the  Royal  Acad.  1861. 

SMIT,  v.;  for  Smitten:  see  under  Smite. 


SMITE,  v.  smit  [Low  Ger.  smiten /  Ger.  schmeissen j 
Dut.  smijten,  to  strike:  Sw.  smida,  to  forge:  Dan.  smide, 
to  fling:  AS.  smitan,  to  smite]:  to  strike,  as  with  the  hand 
or  a  weapon;  to  kill  or  destroy;  to  punish;  to  afflict;  to 
chasten;  to  affect  with  any  passion;  to  clash  together.  Smi'- 
ting,  imp.  Smote,  pt.  smdt,  did  smite.  Smitten,  pp. 
8tnil  n,  or  Smit,  pp.  smit,  affected  with;  strongly  imbued 
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Smiter,  n.  smi-ter,  one  who  smites.  To  smite 
with  the  tongue,  in  Scrip.,  to  reproach;  to  upbraid;  to 
revile.— Syn.  of  ‘smite’:  to  strike;  pierce;  kill;  destroy; 
afflict;  chasten;  blast;  collide. 


SMITH. 

SMITH,  n.  mWi  [from  Smite,  which  see:  Icel.  smidr , 
an  artificer;  amid,  art,  workmanship;  amida,  to  construct]: 
one  who  amitea  metal  into  shape:  a  worker  of  metal  with 
the  hammer;  a  worker  in  metals.  Smith'ery,  n.  -er-i,  the 
workshop  of  a  smith;  the  work  done  by  a  smith.  Smith' y, 
n.  4,  the  workshop  of  a  smith.  Smith  ing,  n.  the  act  or 
art  of  working  iron  into  its  intended  shape.  Blacksmith, 
a  worker  in  iron.  Whitesmith,  a  worker  in  tinned  or 
galvanized  iron;  a  tinsmith.  Goldsmith,  worker  in  ar¬ 
ticles  of  gold.  Silversmith,  worker  in  articles  of  silver. 

SMITH,  Adam,  ll.d.:  author  of  a  book  which  has 
become  a  landmark  in  political  economy:  17:23,  June  5— 
1790,  July  17;  b.  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Hia 
family  belonged  to  the  respectable  middle  class;  hia 
father  was  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Kir- 
caldy,  and  his  mother,  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  a 
small  Fifeshire  laird.  His  father  died  a  short  time  before 
his  birth,  and  he  was  the  object  of  his  widowed  mother’s 
affectionate  and  solicitous  care.  When  he  was  three 
years  old,  the  poor  woman  got  a  sad  fright  from  a  ca¬ 
lamity  hardly  known  at  the  present  day — the  child  was 
stolen  by  gypsies;  but  he  was  tracked  and  recovered  by  his 
uncle.  This  was  the  only  adventure  in  his  quiet  life. 
After  the  usual  burgh-school  education  in  Kirkcaldy,  he 
was  sent  1737  to  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow.  He  there  secured 
an  exhibition  on  the  Snell  foundation,  which  took  him  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford:  there  he  studied  for  seven  years, 
gaining  large  acquirements  and  showing  independence  of 
thought.  It  is  said  that  he  was  intended  for  the  Anglican 
priesthood;  if  so,  his  own  convictions  crossed  his  friends’ 
designs.  He  returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  and  lived  for  a  while 
with  his  mother  in  seclusion  and  study.  It  was  said  to  be 
his  practice  to  stand  ruminating,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  his  head  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece — and  over 
an  old  fireplace  in  Kirkcaldy  it  used  to  be  shown  how  he 
had  thus  worn  a  piece  off  the  paint.  In  1748  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  where  unostentatiously  he  became  one  of  the 
brilliant  little  circle  of  men  of  letters  then  rising  to  impor¬ 
tance.  In  1751  he  got  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  Univ.  of 
Glasgow,  which  was  changed  a  year  aflerward  for  that  of 
moral  philosophy.  In  1759  appeared  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentimenta ,  notable  for  its  reference  of  the  mental  emo¬ 
tions  to  the  one  source  of  sympathy;  a  one-sided  view 
which,  though  eloquently  presented,  has  gained  no  place  in 
philosophy.  The  Diaaertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languagea 
was  published  with  the  later  editions  of  this  book.  Both 
had  great  reputation  in  their  day,  and  procured  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  doctrines  on  political  economy.  In  1762,  the 
Univ.  of  Glasgow  gave  him  the  degree  Doctor  of 
Laws.  The  next  year  he  became  4  governor '  or  travel¬ 
ling  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  He  was 
already  sedulously  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work. 
He  was  nearly  a  year  in  Paris,  and  in  the  circle  of  re¬ 
nowned  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
In  1766  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy  to  live  in  the  old 
house  with  his  mother.  This  was  the  year  of  the  appear- 
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&nce  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  If  there  was  any  living  man  to  whose 
works  he  was  indebted  for  the  leading  principles  of  this 
book,  it  was  David  Hume;  and  from  him  it  had  its  first 
emphatic  welcome:  Hume  wrote  immediately  on  receiv¬ 
ing  it:  ‘  Euge  Belle.— -Dear  Mr.  Smith— I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  performance;  and  the  perusal  of  it  has 
taken  me  from  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  it  was  a  work  of 
so  much  expectation  by  yourself,  by  your  friends,  and  by 
the  public,  that  I  trembled  for  its  appearance,  but  am  now 
much  relieved.  Not  but  that  the  reading  of  it  necessarily 
requires  so  much  attention,  and  the  public  is  disposed  to 

five  so  little,  that  I  shall  still  doubt,  for  some  time,  of  its 
eing  at  first  very  popular.  But  it  has  depth,  and  solidity, 
and  acuteness,  and  is  so  much  illustrated  by  curious  facts, 
that  it  must  at  last  take  the  public  attention.’  This  was 
not  destined  to  be  exactly  the  literary  history  of  this  great 
work.  Its  startling  doctrines,  fine  clear  style,  and  abun¬ 
dant  illustration  from  curious  facts  made  an  immediate  im¬ 
pression;  but  counteracting  influences  arose  when  people 
saw  how  far  the  new  doctrines  went  in  playing  havoc  with 
old  prejudices.  The  French  Revolution  set  the  British 
mind  against  everything  that  breathed  of  innovation.  It 
was  known  that  the  younger  Pitt  participated  at  first  in 
S.’s  free-trade  notions,  but  he  had  afterward,  whether  from 
permanent  connection  or  temporary  policy,  to  put  himself 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  innovation.  It  was 
not  until  long  after  the  terrors  of  that  epoch  and  the  nervous 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  had  passed  over,  that  S.’s  work  had 
an  opportunity  to  revolutionize  the  public  mind  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  trade  and  finance.  It  came  up  as  leader  of  a  great 
literary  host,  for  expounders  crowded  in  numbers  round 
The  Wealth  of  Nations  as  the  text  book  of  sound  economy. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  a  book  so  well  known  and  so 
much  read.  The  only  reproach  brought  against  it  is,  that 
it  is  not  systematic  in  its  form,  and  that  its  nomenclature 
is  not  exact.  But  its  author  was  not  arranging  the  results 
of  established  knowledge— he  was  rather  pulling  down  ex¬ 
isting  structures  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Nor,  indeed, 
have  those  who  have  since  attempted  to  make  an  exact 
science  out  of  political  economy,  practically  vindicated 
the  reproach  that  they  have  cast  on  him  of  being  un¬ 
methodical.  Whatever  we  may  yet  come  to,  very  few 
portions  indeed  of  political  economy  admit  of  being  treated 
as  exact  science.  It  is  too  closely  connected  with  human 
passions  and  energies,  consequently  with  special  results 
and  changes,  to  be  so  treated;  and  the  best  books  on 
the  subject  are  still  characterized  by  the  discursiveness 
and  mixed  philosophy  and  fact  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
In  1778,  S.  was  made  a  commissioner  of  customs.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  increase 
his  means  for  indulging  in  his  favorite  weakness,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  fine  library;  for  he  was,  as  he  called  himself, 
a  ‘beau  in  his  books.’  He  lost  his  worthy  mother  1784. 
In  1787  he  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  Univ. — S. 
was  of  a  generous  nature;  open  to  new  ideas,  indeed  tend- 
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ing  to  innovation;  therefore  naturally  arguing  in  the 
interest  of  the  British  working- classes,  and  sharply  criti¬ 
cising  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  and  decrying  ‘poli¬ 
ticians.’  See  his  life  by  J.  A.  Farrer  (Loud.  1880). 

SMITH,  Alexander:  British  poet:  1830,  Dec.  31 — 
1867,  Jan.  5;  b.  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  He 
received  a  fair  English  education,  and  passed  from  school 
into  a  Glasgow  warehouse  as  a  pattern  designer. 
While  following  this  occupation  he  began  to  write  poetry. 
His  first  volume,  the  Life  Drama  (1853)  created  some- 
thing  like  a  furor  in  literary  circles.  A  reaction,  however, 
followed,  and  the  author  had  scarcely  found  himself  fa¬ 
mous  when  he  began  to  be  censured.  The  faults  of  his  book 
were  obvious  enough:  every  page  showed  immaturity,  and 
its  natural  result,  extravagance;  while  a  rather  narrow 
reading  having  made  him  passionately  attached  to  a 
few  modern  poets,  as  Keats  and  Tennyson,  their 
peculiar  turns  of  expression  reappeared  in  his  verse,  and 
gave  color  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  was  pushed 
to  an  absurd  length.  But  impartial  critics  were  not  slow 
to  perceive  a  richness  and  originality  of  imagery  that 
atoned  for  defects  of  taste  and  knowledge.  In  1854  S. 
was  appointed  sec.  to  the  Uuiv.  of  Edinburgh;  and  1855, 
with  Sydney  Dobell  (q.v.),  produced  a  vol.  of  Sonnets  on 
the  War.  H?  afterward  wrote  City  Poems  (1857),  Edwin 
of  Deirai  18?1),  and  several  prose  works,  e.g.,  Dreamthorp 
(1863),  A  Summer  in  Skye  (1865),  and  Alfred  Hagart's 
Household  (1865).  S.  was  distinguished  also  as  a  writer  in 
prose:  his  style  being  marked  by  picturesqueness,  polish, 
and  originality. 

SMITH,  Andrew  Jackson:  soldier:  b.  Bucks  co., 
Penn.,  1815,  Apr.  28.  Graduated  at  West  Point  1838,  he 
served  on  the  frontier,  attaining  the  rank  of  maj.  1861, 
and  was  col.  of  cav.  the  same  year.  He  was  chief  of 
cav.  in  Mo.  1861-2;  brig. gen.  of  vols.  1862,  participating 
in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  the  Yazoo  expedition,  the  taking 
of  Arkansas  Post,  the  Vicksburg  siege  and  capture  of 
Fort  De  Russy  (commanding  a  division  on  both  occasions), 
and  the  Red  river  expedition.  He  was  promoted  lieut.- 
col.  in  the  regular  army  1864,  and  maj. gen.  of  vols.;  had 
part  in  clearing  Mo.  of  insurgents,  and  in  pursuing  Hood 
m  Tenn.  In  1865,  he  was  promoted  brig. gen.  and  maj. 
gen.  in  the  U.  3.  army;  commanded  a  corps  in  taking  Mo 
bile;  and  was  chief  of  the  dept,  of  Mo.  1867-8,  resigning 
1869.  He  was  afterward  postmaster  at  St.  Louis. 

SMITH,  Asa  Dodge,  d  d.,  ll.d.:  Presbyterian  pastor, 
and  pres,  of  Dartmouth  Coll.:  1804,  Sep.  21 — 1877,  Aug. 
16;  b.  Amherst,  N.  H.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1830, 
and  at  Andover  Theol.  Seminary  1834;  was  principal  of  Lim¬ 
erick  Acad.,  Me.,  1830-1;  and  pastor  of  the  14th  St.  Presb. 
Church,  New  York,  1834-63,  where  his  scholarship  and 
fine  extemporaneous  power,  first  exhibited  in  college,  made 
him  widely  known;  and  he  was  prominent  in  benevolent, 
religious,  and  other  public  enterprises.  In  1863  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Lord  as  pres,  of  Dartmouth,  where  he  died  in 
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office. — Among  his  many  publications,  mostly  addresses, 

are  :  Letters  to  a  Young  Student  (1832);  Memoir  of  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Leavitt  ( 1843);  Importance  of  a  Scriptural  Ministry  (1848); 
Discourse  on  the  Life  of  Rev.  James  Hall  (1854);  The  Puritan 
Churches  (1858);  Home  Missions  and  Slavery  (1857);  and 
sermons  on  Christian  Stewardship ,  Beneficence  our  Life 
Work,  Obedience  to  Human  Law,  Death  Abolished,  and 
Abuses  of  the  Imagination. 

SMITH,  Benjamin  Bosworth,  s.t.d.,  ll.d.  :  1794, 
June  13—1884,  May  21;  b.  Bristol,  R.  I.:  Prot.  Episc.  bp. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  Univ. ;  and  though  of  Congl.  par¬ 
entage,  entered  the  Prot.  Episc.  ministry;  officiated  as 
piiest  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  1818-20;  afterward  as  rector 
of  St.  George’s,  Accomack  co.,  Ya. ;  Zion  Church,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Ya. ;  St.  Stephen’s,  Middlebury,  Yt. ;  Grace  Mission 
Church,  Philadelphia;  and  Christ  Church,  Lexington, Ky., 
where  he  was  elected  bp.,  and  became  presiding  bishop. 
While  in  Middlebury,  he  edited  the  Episc.  Register;  and 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Episc.  Recorder.  He  published  Five 
Charges  to  the  Clergy;  Saturday  Evening ,  or  Thoughts  on  the 
Progress  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  (1876);  and  Apostolic  Suc¬ 
cession  (1877). 

SMITH,  Charles  Ferguson:  soldier:  1805-62;  b.  Penn. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Milit.  Acad.;  served  in 
the  war  with  Mexico;  in  the  civil  war  attained  the  rank 
of  maj  gen.  For  a  time  he  was  in  command  of  the  national 
forces  in  Ky.  He  took  part  in  the  investment  of  Fort 
Donelson  and  in  the  repulse  of  the  Confederate  sally. 

SMITH,  Charles  Henry:  soldier:  b.  Hollis,  York  co.f 
Me.,  1827,  Nov.  1.  He  entered  the  volunteer  milit.  serv¬ 
ice  1861  as  capt,.  in  the  1st  Me.  cavalry  regt.  He  was 
appointed  maj.  1862,  col.  1863,  and  commanded  his 
regt.  at  Upperville,  Gettysburg,  and  through  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Rapidan.  He 
served  in  Sheridan’s  cavalry  campaign  1864,  May  and 
June,  and  was  brevetted  brig.gen.  of  vols.  for  gallantry. 
From  1864,  Oct.  till  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  commanded  a 
brigade  under  Gen.  David  M.  Gregg.  He  was  successively 
brevetted  maj. gen.  of  volunteers,  brig.gen.  U.  S.  army, 
and  maj. gen.  U.  S.  army.  He  became  col.  of  the  28th 
infantry  U.  S.  army  1866,  and  was  transferred  to  the  19th 
infantry  1869. 

SMITH,  Cotton  Mather:  1731,  Oct.  26—1806,  Nov. 
27;  b.  Suffield,  Conn.:  Congl.  minister.  His  mother  was 
granddaughter  of  Increase  Mather,  and  his  father  a 
descendant  of  Henry  S.,  first  pastor  at  Wethersfield,  who 
came  to  America  1636.  Graduated  at  Yale  1751,  S.  studied 
theol  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  assisting  him  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  1751-53,  after  which  he  was 
pastor  at  Sharon,  Conn,  until  his ‘death.  In  1775-6  he 
acted  as  chaplain  to  the  troops  of  the  n.  parts  of  the  col¬ 
ony  of  N.  Y.  Of  the  4,000  sermons  that  he  is  said  to  have 
written,  he  published  three  (1770-93).  His  reputation  was 
high  as  a  scholar,  a  preacher,  and  a  man  of  independent 
thought  and  winning  character.— See  Sprague’s  AnnaU,  I. 
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SMITH.  Edmund  Kirby;  Confederate  general:  1824 
24—1893,  Mar.  28.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
1845,  be  was  promoted  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war 
was  asst.  prof,  of  math,  at  West  Point  1849-52;  cay.  capt’ 
in  frontier  service  1855,  becoming  maj.  1861.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
service  as  lieut  col.  of  cav. ;  brig. gen.  and  maj. gen.  1861 
lieut.gen.  1862,  and  gen.  1864;  was  wounded  at  Bull  Run- 
commander  in  Ivy.,  e.  Tenn.,  n.  Ga.,  and  w.  N.  C.  1862,' 
defeating  the  Union  force  at  Richmond,  Ivy. ;  and  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  dept.  1863,  where  he  showed  much  ability 
in  organizing  govt,  and  industries.  He  defeated  Gen. 
Banks  1864.  He  was  pres,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Telegraph  Co.  1866-68;  cf  the  Univ.  of  Nashville  1870-75- 
and  thereafter  prof,  of  math,  in  the  Univ.  of  the  South. 

SMITH,  Edward  Parmelee:  1827,  June  3— 1876,  June 
15;  b.  South  Britain,  Conn.:  Cough  minister,  and  executive 
in  benevolence.  He  graduated  at  Yale  1849;  taught  in 
Mobile,  xlla.,  3  years;  graduated  at  Union  Theol.  Seminary, 
New  York,  1855;  was  pastor  of  the  Cough  church  at  Pep¬ 
pered,  Mass.,  1856-62;  supt.  of  the  Christian  Commission 
at  the  w-est,  in  the  civil  war,  1863-65;  field  sec.  of  the 
Amer.  Missionary  Assoc.  1866-7;  U.  S.  agent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  Minnesota  1873;  and  pres,  of  Howard  Univ.  at 
Washington  1873-76. — He  published  Incidents  of  the  U.  S. 
Christian  Commission  (1869). 

SMITH,  Eli,  d.d.  :  missionary  and  Arabic  scholar: 
1801,  Sep.  13 — 1857,  Jan.  11;  b.  Northford,  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  1821,  at  Andover  Theol.  Seminary 
1826,  and  the  same  year  went  to  Malta  to  superintend  the 
American  Board’s  printing-office  there,  and  visited  Beirut 
to  study  Arabia  1827-8.  Afterward  he  was  missionary  to 
Syria  and  made  Beirut  his  headquarters  1833;  prepared 
molds  for  improved  Arabic  type  (modelled  after  a  fine 
MS.  of  the  Koran)  at  the  Tauchnitz  establishment  at 
Leipzig  1839;  visited  the  United  States  1841;  and  with 
Prof.  Edward  Robinson  explored  Palestine  1852.  He  died 
at  Beirut. — He  published,  with  Hr.  Dwight,  Missionary 
Researches  in  Armenia ,  2  vols.  (1833).  In  1846  he  began 
his  great  work  of  translating  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  for  60 
millions  of  people;  and  had  completed  the  New  Test.,  the 
Pentateuch,  and  much  of  the  Prophets,  when  he  died.  The 
work  was  finished  by  Dr.  Cornelius  Van  Dyke  (1866-7). 

SMITH,  Francis  Hopkinson:  artist,  author,  and  civil 

engineer:  1838,  Oct.  28 - ;  b.  Baltimore,  Md. 

His  engineering  work  has  been  chiefly  in  connection  with 
U.  S.  govt,  contracts.  His  artistic  and  literary  life  has  been 
mainly  in  New  York.  He  paints  principally  in  water-color, 
among  his  best  pictures  being  In  the  Darkling  Wood  and 
A  January  Thaw.  His  literary  style  is  light  but  refined 
and  entertaining.  Among  his  publications  are  Well-  Worn 
Roads  (1886);  A  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico  (1889);  Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville  (1891);  A  Book  of  the  Tile  Club  (1887); 
A  Day  at  Daguerre's  (1892);  and  Tom  Grogan  (1895). 
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SMITH,  George:  Assyriologist:  1840-76,  Aug.  .9, 
b.  Chelsea,  England.  His  interest  in  Assyrian  inscriptions 
was  awakened  first  while  examining  paper  casts  of  Assyr¬ 
ian  monuments  in  the  British  Museum;  and  thenceforward 
he  applied  himself  to  Assyriology.  His  first  notable  feat 
was  the  deciphering  an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
recording  the  war  against  Hazael.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  a  vol.  on  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  W.  Asiat 
1867.  Among  the  noteworthy  cuneiform  inscriptions 
deciphered  by  him  prior  to  1873  were:  a  tablet  recording 
the  solar  eclipse  of  b.c.  763,  June  15;  memorials  of  the 
Israel itish  kings  Azariah,  Pekah,  and  Hoshea;  notices  of 
the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamites,  b.c.  2280;  a 
religious  calendar;  an  account  of  the  Noachian  deluge 
(later  found  to  be  one  of  12  tablets  containing  the  history 
of  au  unknown  hero).  He  visited  the  site  of  Nineveh 
1873, again  1874, and  brought  back  more  than  3,000  inscribed 
tablets,  some  entire,  others  in  fragments.  Again  he  set 
out  for  Nineveh  1876;  but  being  detained  in  Syria,  he 
discovered  the  ruins  of  Carchemish,  cap.  of  the  anc.  Hit- 
tites:  study  of  these  ruins  led  him  to  infer  a  Hittite  origin 
of  the  Etruscans;  but  this  view  is  not  accepted  by  antiquari¬ 
ans.  S.  died  at  Aleppo.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  Ex¬ 
plorations  in  Assyria;  The  Chaldcean  Account  of  Genesis; 
Ancient  History  of  Assyria. 

SMITH,  Gerrit:  1797,  Mar.  6—1874,  Dec.  28;  b. 
Utica,  N.  Y.:  capitalist,  orator,  and  reformer;  son  of  Peter 
S.,  who  acquired  au  immense  landed  estate.  He  graduated 
at  Hamilton  Coll.  1818;  and  was  known  first  as  active  in 
promoting  African  colonization,  but  joiued  the  anti-slavery 
movement  1835.  He  organized  an  anti-rum-shop  party  1842. 
In  1848  he  began  to  giveaway  200,000  acres  of  land  in  small 
parcels  to  the  poor,  including  many  negroes.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  in  congress  1852,  he  retired  after  brief  service. 
In  1858,  he  was  candidate  for  gov.  as  abolitionist  and  pro¬ 
hibitionist.  He  gave  much  aid  to  freedom  in  Kan.,  and  to 
John  Brown; -and  was  temporarily  insane  after  Brown’s 
sa  l  affair  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  to  which,  however,  he  was 
not  privy.  During  the  civil  war,  he  gave  largely  to  the 
Union  cause;  but,  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  war, 
joiued  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  Horace  Greeley  in  liberat¬ 
ing  Jefferson  Davis  on  bail.  In  a  ‘  union  church,’  built  by 
himself  at  his  home  in  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  he  preached  as  an 
independent  layman— his  opinions  returning  to  substantial 
orthodoxy  in  his  later  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ge¬ 
niality  and  benevolence,  remarkable  voice,  and  impressive 
presence  and  oratory.  Among  his  publications  were: 
Speeches  in  Congress  (1855);  Sermons  and  Speeches  (1861); 
The  Religion  of  Reason  (1864):  Speeches  and  Letters  (1865); 
Nature  the  Base  of  a  Free  Theology  (1867);  Correspond¬ 
ence  with  Albert  Barnes  (1868),  and  The  Theologies.  He  is 
said  to  have  given  away  $8,000,000  of  property  to  objects 
of  benevolence  during  his  life.  He  died  in  New  York. 
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SMITH,  Goldwin,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.:  English  publicist, 
educator,  and  reformer:  b.  Reading,  1823;  son  of  aphysician 
in  Berkshire.  He  studied  at  Eton,  and  matriculated  at 
Christ-Church,  Oxford,  but  was  soon  elected  to  a  demy- 
ship  at  Magdalen.  His  undergraduate  career  was  one  of 
unusual  brilliancy;  he  gained  both  univ.  scholarships,  the 
Latin  verse,  and  the  two  prize  essays.  In  1847,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Univ.  College,  where  he  acted  as  tutor. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
He  was  appointed  on  the  Oxford  commissions  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  antiquated  statutes  of  the  university;  also  on  the 
Popular  Education  Commission  1858.  He  was  prof,  of 
modern  history  in  Oxford  1858-68.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  English  and  constitutional  history  in  Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  IS.  Y.,  and  remained  there  till  1871  when  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  Univ.  of  To¬ 
ronto,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Goldwin  S.  has  long  been 
known  as  a  publicist  of  the  highest  class,  and  has  com¬ 
pletely  ideutitied  himself  with  the  more  advanced  school 
of  reformers.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
he  was  au  earnest  defender  of  Federal  interests;  and  com¬ 
bated  with  success,  in  the  Daily  News  (London)  and  else¬ 
where,  the  absurd  theories  of  the  rights  of  slavery  and  the 
duties  of  neutrals,  then  in  vogue  in  Britain,  and  having 
also  some  advocacy  even  in  the  northern  states  of  the  Amer. 
Union.  He  also  denounced  the  Jamaica  massacres.  S.’s 
writings  are  characterized  by  extent  and  accuracy  of  in¬ 
formation,  by  a  style  vigorous  and  condensed,  and  by 
great  powers  of  sarcasm.  Among  his  principal  publica¬ 
tions  are:  Irish  History  and  Character ;  Two  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  History ,  with  a  Supplementary  Lecture  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Historical  Progress;  The  Empire,  reprint  from 
the  Daily  News  of  1862-3;  England  and  America,  lecture 
before  the  Boston  Fraternity,  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly;  A  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  at  Oxford;  Ration¬ 
al  Religion  and  the  Objections  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  in 
1858;  several  pamphlets  on  the  American  question;  contri¬ 
butions  to  Oxford  Essays;  A  Short  History  of  England;  etc. 
He  is  author  of  some  of  the  most  admired  compositions  in 
the  Anthologia  Oxoniensis.  He  received  the  degree  ll.d. 
from  Brown  Univ.,  and  d.c.l.  from  Oxford  1882. 

SMITH,  Green  Clay:  lawyer:  b.  Ky.,  1830.  He  was 
educated  in  Transylvania  Univ.,  served  as  volunteer  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  in  the  Federal  army  in  the  civil  war, 
attaining  the  rauk  of  brig  gen.  of  vols.  Later  he  was 
representative  in  congress,  and  gov.  of  Montana  Terr. 
In  the  convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency  the  second  time,  S.  lacked  only  one  vote  of 
being  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency.  Later  he  became 
a  Bapt.  minister,  and  prof,  of  law  in  the  Ky.  Milit.  In 
Qtitute.  He  cl.  in  Washington,  June  29,  1895. 
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SMITH,  Henry  Boynton,  d.d.,  ll.d..:  scholar  and 
theologian:  1815,  Nov.  21—1876.  Feb.  7;  b.  Portland,  Me. 
He  graduated  at  BowdoiD  Coll.  1834,  was  tutor  there,  and 
studied  at  Andover  and  Bangor  theol.  seminaries;  and  in 
Germany,  at  Halle  and  Berlin.  While  pastor  at  West 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  1842-47,  he  was  also  for  two  years  prof, 
of  Hebrew  at  Andover  Theol.  Seminary.  From  1847  he 
was  for  three  years  prof,  of  mental  and  moral  philos.  at 
Amherst  Coll.:  from  1850  five  years  prof,  of  church  hist, 
in  Union  Theol  Seminary,  New  York;  then,  till  1873,  prof, 
of  systematic  theol.,  resigning  on  accountof  ill  health,  but 
continued  as  emeritus  prof,  of  apologetics  till  his  death. 
As  moderator  of  the  New  School  Presb.  Assembly  1863 
mem.  of  committee  on  reunion,  himself  preparing  a  doc¬ 
trinal  basis,  and  preaching  and  publishing  on  the  subject, 
he  contributed  much  to  the  reunion  of  the  New  and  Old 
School  branches  in  1871.  He  made  an  able  report  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  at  Amsterdam  1867;  founded  the  Amer.  Theol. 
Revieic ,  and  edited  it  1859-62,  and  after  it  was  united  with 
the  Presb.  Renew  till  1871.— Among  lii.°  published  addresses 
are:  Relations  of  Faith  and  Philosophy  (1849);  The  Nature 
and  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Church  History  (1851).  The 
Problem  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  (1851);  The  Idea  of 
Christian  Theology  as  a  System  (1857);  and  The  Reformed 
Churches  of  Europe  and  America  in  Relation  to  Church  His¬ 
tory.  His  laborious  and  useful  work,  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tables,  4  vols.,  was  pub. 
1859.  He  revised  Davidson  and  Hall’s  translation  of  Gie- 
seler’s  Text-book  of  Church  Hist.,  himself  translating  most  of 
vols.  1Y.  and  V.;  revised,  also  Hagenbach’s  Hist,  of  Doc¬ 
trine  and  Stier’s  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Articles  on  Cal¬ 
vin  and  leading  German  metaphysicians  were  contributed 
by  him  to  Appletons’  Amer.  Cyc.  With  Prof.  R.  D. 
Hitchcock  he  wrote  a  life  of  Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  and 
was  preparing  a  life  of  Anson  G.  Phelps  in  his  last  days. 
He  was  a  man  of  spiritual  earnestness,  of  great  mental 
candor  and  comprehensive  scope  of  thought,  presenting 
Christian  truth  in  lines  richly  suggestive  and  with  a  style 
clear,  vivid,  and  impressive. 

SMITH.  Henry  Preserved,  d.d.:  clergyman:  1847, 

Oct.  23 - ;  b.  Troy,  O.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 

1869,  and  at  Lane  Theol.  Sem.,  Cincinnati,  Q.,  1872;  stud¬ 
ied  in  Berlin  Univ.  1873-74,  and  in  Leipsic  Univ.  1876-7; 
was  instructor  in  Lane  Theol.  Sem.  1874-76,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prof,  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Test,  exegesis  there  1877. 
Charges  of  heretical  teaching  were  brought  against  him 
1892  in  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  and  his  trial  began 
Nov.  14,  the  charges  and  specifications  being  grounded  on 
a  published  work  of  his  entitled  Biblical  Scholarship  and 
Interpretation.  A  vote  on  the  charges  was  reached  Dec. 
12,  when  S.  was  found  guilty  of  teaching  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  not  absolutely  without  error,  and  of  de¬ 
nying  the  assertion  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  regarding 
their  inspiration.  He  was  suspended  from  the  Presb. 
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ministry  until  he  should  have  made  manifest  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  his  renunciation  of  his  errors,  and  his  purpose  no 
longer  to  propagate  them. 

SMITH,  Isaac:  1736-1807,  Aug.  29;  b.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  graduated  at  the  Cobege  of  N.  J.  1755;  remained  there 
as  tutor;  then  studied  medicine  and  practiced  till  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war;  entered  the  army 
and  attained  the  rank  of  col.;  was  judge  of  the  N.  J. 
supreme  court  1783-1801,  and  member  of  congress  1795-97; 
was  U.  S.  commissioner  to  make  treaty  with  the  Seneca 
Indians;  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  was  a  bank  pres,  in 
Trenton. 

SMITH,  James:  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence:  about  1720-1806,  July  11;  b.  Ireland.  He  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Penn.  1729;  was  educated  in  Phil  i- 
delphia;  studied  and  practiced  law  and  surveying,  and 
engaged  in  iron-manufacturing;  was  active  in  ante- revo¬ 
lutionary  movements;  and  raised  the  first  vol.  regt.  in 
Penn,  to  oppose  British  oppression.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Penn,  convention  1775,  of  the  provincial  conference  to 
organize  a  govt,  for  Penn,  the  same  year;  served  in  the 
continental  congress  1775-78;  and  became  a  member  of  tb._ 
gen.  assembly  of  Penn.  1780. 
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SMITH,  James  and  Horace:  authors  of  The  Rejected 
Adresses:  James,  1775,  Feb.  10 — 1839,  Dec.  26;  Horace, 
1779,  Dec.  31 — 1849,  July  12;  sons  of  an  eminent  London 
solicitor.  James  followed  his  father’s  profession,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  solicitor  to  the  board  of  ordnance;  Hor¬ 
ace  adopted  the  profession  of  a  stock-broker,  and  realized 
a  handsome  fortune,  on  which  he  retired  with  his  family 
to  Brighton.  Both  were  popular  and  accomplished— James 
remarkable  for  his  conversational  powers  and  gayety;  Hor¬ 
ace  (wealthier  of  the  two)  distinguished  for  liberality  and 
benevolence.  The  work  by  which  they  are  best  known 
is  a  small  volume  of  poetical  parodies  or  imitations,  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  language.  On  the  opening  of  the  new 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  1812,  Oct.,  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  advertised  for  an  address  to  be  spoken  on  the  occa¬ 
sion;  and  the  brothers  S.  adopted  a  suggestion,  that  they 
should  write  a  series  of  supposed  ‘Rejected  Addresses.’ 
They  accomplished  their  task  in  a  few  weeks— James  fur¬ 
nishing  imitations  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Crabbe,  Cobbett,  etc.;  while  Horace  contributed  imitations 
of  Scott,  Byron  (all  but  the  first  stanza),  Monk  Lewis, 
Moore,  and  others.  In  talent,  the  authors  were  about  equal; 
for  though  James  had  the  greater  number  of  successful 
imitations,  the  one  by  Horace  of  Scott  is  the  most  felicitous 
of  the  whole.  None  of  the  poets  caricatured  seem  to  have 
taken  offense;  and  to  Byron  and  Scott  is  ascribed  the 
remark  that  they  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  not 
writteu  the  addresses  attributed  to  them.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  literary  history  that  a  work  so  exceedingly  popular 
should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher; 
and  that  the  copyright,  originally  offered  to  Murray  for 
£20,  and  refused,  was  purchased  by  him  1819,  after  the 
book  had  run  through  16  editions,  for  £131.  The  authors 
received  more  than  £1,000  from  the  sale  of  the  work. 
James  was  afterward  an  occasional  contributor  to  periodi¬ 
cal  literature,  and  author  of  the  humorous  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments  of  Charles  Mathews  (for  which  lie  received 
£1,000).  Horace  wrote  several  novels —Brambletye  House, 
Tor  Hill,  etc. 

SMITH.  James  Lawrence,  m  d.:  chemist  and  miner¬ 
alogist:  1818,  Dec.  16—1883,  Oct.  12;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  the  Charleston  Coll, 
and  the  Univ.  of  Va. ;  then  studied  medicine,  after  which 
he  spent  three  years  in  Europe.  He  published  (1841)  an 
important  original  memoir  on  the  detection  of  arsenic  in 
the  human  body,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Charleston,  at  the  same  time  delivering  lectures  on  toxicol¬ 
ogy.  Incidentally  he  studied  the  marl-beds  near  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  requisite  for  the 
growth  of  cotton.  He  went  to  Turkey  1846  to  introduce 
mere  improved  methods  of  cotton-culture,  but  soon  was 
appointed  by  the  sultan’s  govt,  chief  miniug  engineer.  His 
services  were  of  very  great  value  to  the  govt. ;  his  discoveries 
of  ores,  cojiI,  and  emery  made  a  large  permanent  addition  to 
the  public  revenue.  He  returned  home  1851,  and  for  three 
years  was  prof,  of  chemistry  in  the  Univ.  of  Va.:  and  then 
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(1854-5)  held  a  like  cliair  in  the  Univ.  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  attended  the  Paris  world’s  fair  of  1867  and  the  Vienna 
world’s  fair  of  1878,  as  one  of  the  U.  S.  commission¬ 
ers,  on  each  occasion  drawing  up  an  elaborate  official  re¬ 
port  on  the  progress  of  chemical  industry.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  meteorites,  and  his  collection  of  those 
bodies  was  scarcely  equalled  in  America.  He  collected  and 
republished  his  more  important  works  (1878)  under  the 
title  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  Original  Researches. 

SMITH,  Captain  John:  English  adventurer  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  founder  of  Va.:  1580-1681,  June 
21;  b.  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  England;  sou  of  a  tenant 
farmer.  He  was  a  scholar  in  the  free  schools  of  Alford 
and  Louth.  The  death  of  his  parents,  1596,  left  him  free 
to  seek  adventures  abroad,  regardless  of  the  apprenticeship 
to  a  great  merchant  at  King’s  Lynn  to  which  he  had  been 
bound.  He  went  through  France  until  his  money  was 
spent,  then  became  a  soldier  under  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  later  served  in  Holland.  Thence  he  visited  Scotland, 
and  returning  home  shut  himself  up  in  a  hermitage,  where 
he  studied  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Machiavelli’s  Art  of  War. 
Setting  out  again,  to  seek  service  against  the  Turks,  he 
wandered  across  France  from  Picardy  to  Marseilles,  and 
there  took  ship  for  Italy  with  pilgrims  going  to  Rome,  who 
cast  him  overboard,  for  a  Jonah  of  heresy.  Saving  himself 
by  swimming  to  an  islet  rock  in  the  sea,  he  was  picked  up 
by  a  ship  of  Alexandria;  and  visited  Egypt  and  the 
Levant.  Returning,  and  having  gone  ashore  in  Italy,  he 
went  through  Tuscany  to  Rome,  saw  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
at  mass,  wandered  as  far  as  Naples,  and  thence  going  north, 
through  Tuscany  and  Venice,  he  came  to  G-ratz  in  Styria. 
Here  he  got  news  of  the  Turks  swarming  through  Hun¬ 
gary;  and,  at  Vienna,  enlisted  under  the  emperor,  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  wars  1601,2.  After  many  adventures,  a  great 
battle  (1602,  Nov,  18,  at  Rothenthurm,  a  pass  in  Transyl¬ 
vania)  left  him  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  to  be  sold  for  a 
slave  at  Constantinople.  There  a  lady  whose  servant  he 
became  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  the  pasha,  her  brother, 
made  it  the  occasion  of  wantonly  maltreating  him,  until 
S.  knocked  his  brains  out  with  a  thresher’s  bat,  and  by 
riding  many  days  through  the  desert  escaped  to  a  military 
post  on  the  Don.  Passing  through  Huugary  and  Austria, 
he  came  to  Leipzig,  1608,  Dec.,  and  thence  to  England. 

From  1605  S.  was  among  the  most  ardent  seekers  of  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  new  aud  strange  America,  After  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  plan  to  send  a  colony  to  8.  America,  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Company  for  colonizing 
s.  Va.,  aud  1606,  Dec.  19,  sailed  from  London  as  one  of  the 
colony,  whose  course  was  first  to  the  W.  Indies,  1607, 
Mar.  24.  Here  some  trouble  caused  S.  to  be  tried  for  con¬ 
spiracy,  but  he  was  released  after  the  gallows  had  been  set 
up  for  hanging  him.  Theexpedition  sailed  north, and,  being 
caught  in  a  gale,  was  blown  into  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  made  land  1607,  Apr.  26  Although  8.  was 
named,  in  the  orders  then  opened,  one  of  the  council  for 
govt,  of  the  colony,  he  was  kept  under  restraint  18  weeks 
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in  all,  but  on  fully  establishing  his  innocence  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  paid  £200  as  damages,  and  admitted  to  the 
council  1007,  June  20;  and  till  1009,  Oct.  4,  when  he  finally 
left  Ya.  for  England,  he  was  more  than  all  others  the  staff 
of  the  colony.  Extreme  privations  caused  the  death  of  07 
out  of  105  colonists  between  1007,  June  22,  and  1608,  Jan.  8; 
and  the  winter  after  S.  left  the  colony,  all  but  60  out  of 
400  perished  in  ‘the  starving  time’  1609,  Oct. — 1610, 
Mar.  The  judgment  and  energy  of  S.  in  procuring  food 
and  keeping  down  disorder  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
saving  the  colony  from  the  destruction  which  had  over¬ 
taken  those  planted  earlier  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  on 
an  expedition  to  explore,  and  to  secure  corn,  1607,  Dec.  10 — 
1608,  Jan.,  that  S.  first  saw  Pocahontas  (q.v.),  who  became 
by  marriage  to  a  colonist  one  of  the  founders  of  Va.  The 
great  services  of  S.  brought  him  to  the  presidency  of  the 
colony  1608,  Sep.  10;  and  through  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1609  he  administered  affairs  with  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess,  both  in  subjecting  the  Indians  and  in  getting  supplies 
of  food.  But  the  arrival  1609,  Aug.  11,  of  a  new  company 
of  500,  sent  out  in  June  in  niue  ships,  overthrew  his 
authority,  and  brought  great  disorder,  compelling  him  to 
return  to  England  Oct.  4.  The  period  1610-17  he  spent 
iu  discovery  of  the  extended  coast  from  Ya.  n.  to  Canada, 
at  the  same  time  fishing  for  cod  and  bartering  for  furs.  At 
his  solicitation,  the  long  coast  and  regions  behind  it,  known 
before  as  N.  Ya.,  received  from  Prince  Charles  the  name 
New  England;  and  to  various  points  names  were  given,  of 
which  three  adhered  later — Plymouth,  Charles  River,  and 
Cape  Ann.  In  connection  with  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  settle  a  colony,  1615  and  17,  on  the  New  England  coast, 
S.  was  given  the  title  Admiral  of  New  England.  He  tried 
1618  to  secure  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  without 
success;  and  1619  he  offered  to  lead  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
New  England,  but  was  not  accepted.  S.  died  in  London, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church. 

The  story  and  character  of  S.  have  been  subjected  to 
severe  criticism  by  several  American  historians  and  schol¬ 
ars,  some  of  whom  have  greatly  discredited  both;  while 
the  more  judicious,  as  Palfrey  and  Tyler,  though  admit¬ 
ting,  what  can  hardly  be  questioned,  the  untruth  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  many  portions  of  the  story,  come  to  a  mostly 
favorable  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  man  himself.  Much 
that  he  wrote  was  retouched  for  the  public,  according  to 
Mr.  Palfrey’s  view,  to  improve  the  interest  of  the  story, 
and,  whether  by  others  or  by  S.  himself,  it  was  after  the 
manner  of  the  times.  The  character  of  8.  especially  gains 
on  scrutiny  of  all  the  evidence,  and  a  large  basis  of"  fact 
underlies  the  marvels  of  his  story. 

Edward  Arber’s  reprint  of  the  Works  of  S.  (Birmingham, 
Eng.,  1884)  fully  represents  the  man  and  his  writings.  The 
separate  titles  and  dates  of  the  original  publications  were* 
A  True  Relation  of  Va.,  1608;  A  Map  of  Va.,  1612;  A 
Description  of  New  England,  1616;  New  England' b  Trials, 
1620,  2d  ed.  1622;  The  General  History  of  Va.,  New  Eng¬ 
land.  and  the  Summer  Isles,  1624;  An  Accidence  for  all 
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Young  Seamen,  1626;  the  same  recast  as  A  Sea  Grammar, 
1627;  The  rl  'rue  Travels,  Adventures ,  and  Observations  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ,  and  America, 
from,  1593  to  1629 ,  1630;  and  Advertisements  for  the  Unex¬ 
perienced  Planters  of  New  England,  1631.  The  True  Re¬ 
lation,  the  Description  of  New  England,  and  the  Advertise¬ 
ments  av ere  reprinted  in  Boston  1865-6.  At  his  death  the 
indefatigable  navigator  and  traveller  was  contemplating  a 
History  of  the  Sea. 

SMITH,  John  Blaik,  d.d.:  1756,  June  12 — 1799,  Aug. 
22;  b.  Pequea,  Penn.:  coll.  pres,  and  pulpit  orator.  Grad¬ 
uated  at  Princeton,  he  studied  theol.  under  his  brother, 
Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  S.,  whom  he  succeded  as  pres,  of 
Hampden  Sidney  Coll.  1779.  After  a  pastorate  in  the  Third 
Presb.  Church,  Philadelphia,  1791-95,  he  became  first  pres, 
of  Union  Coll.  1795,  returning  four  years  later  to  his  church 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  grandfather  of  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
F.  Smith,  notable  in  the  civil  war.  His  fame  was  great 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  he  published  little  besides  a  sermon,  * 
The  Enlargement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  (1797). 

SMITH,  John  Cotton,  d.d.:  Protestant  Episc.  clergy¬ 
man:  1826,  Aug.  4 — 1882,  Jan.  9;  b.  Andover,  Mass.;  son 
of  Thomas  M.  S.,  pres,  of  Kenyon  Coll.;  grandson  of  Prof. 
Leonard  Woods;  great-grandson  of  Cotton  Mather  S.  (q.v.), 
and  descendant  of  John  Cotton  and  Cotton  Mather.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1847;  was  rector  in  Bangor 
1850-52;  assistant  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  1852-59;  and 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Hew  York,  1860-82. 
He  was  a  noted  preacher,  and  a  leader  in  the  liberal  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  polity  of  his  communion;  prominent  in  re¬ 
ligious  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  e.g.,  tenement-house 
reform;  and  was  held  in  high  regard  in  all  denominations. 
He  edited  Church  and  State.  —  His  publications  include 
Miscellanies,  Old  and  New  (1876);  Brier  Hall  Lectures  on 
Present  Aspects  of  the  Church  (1881);  and  many  essays,  on 
such  subjects  as  the  liturgy  as  a  basis  of  union,  the  charity 
rtf  truth,  the  church  law  of  development,  the  Homeric  age, 
the  United  States  a  nation,  and  evolution  in  its  theistic 
bearings.  He  died  in  New  York. 

SMITH,  John  Cotton,  ll.d.  :  statesman:  1765,  Feb. 
12 — 1845,  Dec.  7;  b.  Sharon,  Conn.;  son  of  Cotton  Mather 
S.  (q.v.).  He  graduated  at  Yale  1783,  practiced  law  in 
his  native  place,  was  for  some  years  member  of  the  Conn, 
legislature,  of  which  he  was  speaker  1800,  after  which  he 
was  in  congress  six  years.  In  1809  he  became  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Conn.;  then  lieut.gov.;  and  gov. 
1813-18.  In  congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole  in  the  debates  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c. 
relative  to  the  federal  judiciary.  He  was  pres,  of  the 
Amer.  Board  of  Missions  and  of  the  Amer.  Bible  Soc.,  and 
was  known  in  many  lines  of  benevolence. — See  his  Corre¬ 
spondence  and  Miscellanies,  by  W.  W.  Andrews  (1847). 
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SMITH,  John  Eugene:  soldier:  b.  Berne,  Switzerland, 
1816,  Aug.  3.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  early  youth, 
received  an  academic  education,  and  engaged  in  the  jewelry 
business.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  col.  of 
the  45th  Ill.  inf.;  1862,  Nov.  29,  was  promoted  brig.gen. 
vols. ;  1865,  Jan.  12,  brevetted  maj.gen.;  1866,  July  27,  ap¬ 
pointed  col.  27th  U.  S.  inf.;  1867,  Mar.  2,  brevetted  maj.¬ 
gen.  U.  S.  A.;  1870,  Dec.  15,  transferred  to  15th  inf.,  and 
Dec.  20  to  14th  inf.;  and  1881,  May  19,  was  retired.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Mission  Ridge,  and  in  the  Atlanta  and 
Carolina  campaigns. 

SMITH,  John  Pye,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  British  Congl.  minister 
and  author:  1774,  May  25 — 1851,  Feb.  5;  b.  Sheffield,  Eng¬ 
land.  After  a  course  at  Rotherham  Coll.,  he  was  prof,  of 
theol.  atHamertou  Coll.  1805-50.  He  attained  high  repute 
for  learning,  including  science  and  German  theol.  thought, 
and  incurred  some  odium  at  a  time  when  natural  science 
was  regarded  as  tending  toward  infidelity. — He  published 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  2  vols.  (1818-21);  The 
Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  (1828) — a  defense  of 
the  evangelical  view;  Scripture  and  Geology  ( 1 839) ;  and 
First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology  (1854) — a  syllabus  of  his 
class  lectures,  printed  posthumously.  A  memoir  of  him 
was  published  1853.  He  died  at  Guilford,  Surrey. 

SMITH,  Jonathan  Bayard:  1742,  Feb.  21 — 1812,  June 
16;  b.  Philadelphia,  Penn.:  civil  and  milit.  officer.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  1760;  was  sec.  of  the  committee  of 
safety  1775;  member  of  the  continental  congress  1777-8; 
lieut.col.  of  a  battalion  1777;  justice  of  several  courts 
1778;  auditor-gen.  of  Penn.  1794;  trustee  of  the  tTniv.  of 
Penn,  from  its  foundation  till  his  death.  He  was  a  high 
officer  in  the  Sons  of  Washington  and  the  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity. 

SMITH,  Joseph:  1790,  Mar.  30—1877,  Jan.  17;  b. 
Boston,  Mass.:  rear-admiral.  From  midshipman  in  the 
navy  1809,  he  became  1st  lieut.  of  the  brig  Eagle,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  1814;  had 
part  on  the  Constellation  in  the  victory  at  Algiers,  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean  mostly,  1815-45;  was  made  command¬ 
er  1827,  capt.  1837,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  naval  yardc 
1845-69,  pi  es,  of  the  examining  board  for  promotions  1869- 
71.  He  was  retired  1861,  and  appointed  rear-admiral  1862. 
His  record  is  one  of  ability  and  honor,  as  also  that  of  his 
son,  killed  on  the  Congress  by  the  attack  of  the  Merrimac 
1862. 

SMITH,  Joseph:  see  Mormons. 

SMITH,  Joseph,  Jr. :  head  of  the  anti-polygamy  branch 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  or  Mormons:  b.  Kirtland,  O.,  1832, 
Nov.  6;  son  of  the  prophet-founder  Joseph  S.  (see  Mor¬ 
mons).  But  12  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  murdered 
by  a  mob,  he  lived  in  Nauvoo,  111.,  becoming  a  clerk, 
working  on  farms  and  railroads,  and  studying  law.  In 
1860,  having  declined  to  recognize  the  existing  Mormon 
Church,  he  led  in  a  reorganization  with  a  few  followers, 
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edited  The  Saints’  Herald  at  Plano,  Ill.,  made  preaching 
tours,  and  settled  at  Lamoni,  Decatur  co.,  Io.;  where  he 
exercises  chief  authority  in  his  ‘Reorganized  Church  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints,’  which  in  1900  had  600  churches 
and  45,500  mem.,  mostly  in  Ill.,  and  had  by  its  mission¬ 
aries  in  Utah  converted  10,000  Mormons  to  monogamy. 

SMITH,  Junius,  ll.d.:  1780,  Oct.  2—1853,  June  23;  b. 
Plymouth,  Mass. :  first  experimenter  iu  Atlantic  navigation 
by  steam  alone.  Graduated  at  Yale  1802,  he  practiced 
law  in  New  Haven;  and  in  successful  prosecution  against 
the  British  govt,  of  a  claim  for  capture  of  an  Amer.  ship, 
he  became  interested  in  commerce,  in  which  he  engaged. 
He  first  projected  ocean  steamships  1832  (a  sail-and  steam 
ship,  Capt.  Rogers,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  1819);  and 
he  demonstrated  their  possibility  by  tbe  voyage  of  the  Sirius 
1838.  Failing  to  make  his  Brit,  and  Amer.  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  profitable  (organized  1836),  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  cultivating  the  tea-plant  in  S.  C.,  but  died  in 
Astoria.  N.  Y.,  before  his  project  was  fulfilled. 

SMITH,  Melancton:  naval  officer:  b.  New  York,  1810, 
May  24.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  1826; 
was  commissioned  lieut.  1837,  commander  1855,  capt. 
1862,  commodore  1866,  and  rear-admiral  1870;  was  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting  1866-70;  and  "was 
retired  1871,  May  24.  During  his  naval  career  he  was  on 
sea  service  19  years  2  months,  shore  or  other  duty  17  years, 
and  was  unemployed  28  years  8  months.  His  services 
during  the  civil  war  were  especially  brilliant  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Fort  Hudson,  Fort  Fisher,  and  off  N.  C.  After  his 
retirement  he  was  gov.  of  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  d.  1893,  July  19. 

SMITH,  Morgan  Lewis:  1822,  Mar.  8 — 1874,  Dec.  29;  b. 
Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.:  soldier.  In  1846,  while  living  in  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  iu  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  for  bravery  in  Mexico  was  promoted  sergt.,  soon 
afterward  resigning  and  engaging  in  steamboat  navigation. 
In  1861  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  col.  of  the  8th  Mo. 
inf. ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Fort  Donelson  and  at  Shiloh; 
was’  at  Corinth,  Russell  House,  Holly  Springs,  and  Mem¬ 
phis;  promoted  brig. gen.  vols.  1862,  July;  made  com¬ 
mander  of  2d  div.  of  Sherman’s  army  1862,  Nov.;  wound¬ 
ed  at  Vicksburg  Dec.  28;  and  was  milit.  gov.  of  Vicksburg 
after  its  fall.  After  the  war  he  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  declined  appointment  as  gov.  of  Colo.,  and  engaged 
in  business  in  Washington. 

SMITH,  Persifer  Frazer:  1798,  Nov.— 1858,  May  17; 
b.  Philadelphia;  soldier.  He  graduated  at  the  Coll,  of  N. 
J.  1815;  studied  law,  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  be¬ 
came  adjt.gen.  of  La.  In  the  Seminole  Indian  campaigns 
in  Fla.  1836  and  38  he  was  col.  of  La.  vols. ;  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  war  he  was  appointed  col.  of  a  rifle  regt. ;  and 
during  the  war  was  brevetted  brig.gen.  and  maj.gen. 
U.  S.  A.  for  gallantry  at  Monterey  and  at  Churubusco  and 
Contreras.  In  1847  he  was  U.  S.' commissioner  to  arrange 
an  armistice  with  Mexico,  and  was  appointed  civil  and 
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milit.  gov.  of  Mexico  city;  1848  was  gov.  of  Vera  Cruz; 
subsequently  commanded  the  depts.  of  Cal.  and  Tex.;  1856 
was  promoted  brig. gen.  U.  S.  A.;  and  shortly  before  his 
death  was  assigned  to  command  the  Utah  expedition. 

SMITH,  Richard:  journalist;  b.  county  Wexford,  Ire¬ 
land  1823,  Jan.  30;  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father  died 
when  S.  was  17  years  old.  In  1841  S.  emigrated,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Cincinnati.  For  three  years  he  worked  as  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  then  became  reporter  on  the  Daily  Chronicle; 
1849  he  purchased  and  became  editor  of  th o,  Price  Current. 
In  1854  he  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette ,  which  was  consolidated  1880  with  ihe  Cincinnati 
Commercial  as  the  Commercial  Gazette ,  with  S.  asvice-pres. 
of  the  new  company.  He  is  still  (1891)  connected  with 
it. 

SMITH,  Robert,  d.d.:  Prot.  Episc.  bishop:  1732,  June 
25—1801,  Oct.  28;  b.  Norfolk  co.,  England.  He  graduat¬ 
ed  at  Cambridge  1753,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  it;  or¬ 
dained  deacon  1756,  Mar.  7,  priest  1756,  Dec.  28;  became 
rector  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Charleston,  S  C.,  1759;  served  as 
a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  revolution;  pres.  Charleston  Coll. 
1786-98;  consecrated  bishop  of  S.  C.  1795.  He  died  at 
Charleston. 

SMITH,  Robert  Payne,  d.d.:  British  orientalist:  b. 
Gloucestershire,  England,  1818.  He  graduated  at  Oxford 
1841,  receiving  a  Sanskrit  and  a  Hebrew  scholarship,  and 
was  appointed  asst,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  In  1865  he 
was  made  regius  prof,  of  divinity, and  1871  dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  He  is  regarded  as  profound  in  oriental  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  Arabic,  and  as  a  most  erudite  biblical  commentator. 
He  published  an  elaborate  Latin  catalogue  of  Syriac  MSS, 
translated  Cyril  of  Alexandria' s  Commentary  on  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel ;  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  John  of  Ephesus  (1860); 
Thesaurus  Syriacus  (1868-86);  Messianic  Interpretation  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  (1862);  Prophecy  as  a  Preparation 
for  Christ  (1869);  and  he  contributed  commentaries  to  va¬ 
rious  works — on  Jeremiah  to  the  Speaker’s  Bible;  on  Gene¬ 
sis  to  Bp.  Ellicott’s  commentary;  on  Samuel  to  the  Pulpit 
commentary;  on  Isaiah  to  that  of  the  Soc.  for  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge;  and  prepared  a  paragraphic  Bible 
for  the  same  soc.  He  was  a  mem.  of  the  O.  Test,  revision 
committee. 

SMITH,  Samuel:  1752,  July  27—1839,  Apr.  22;  b. 
Lancaster,  Penn.:  revolutionary  soldier.  He  acquired  a 
commercial  education  in  his  father’s  counting-room  in  Bal¬ 
timore;  was  appointed  capt.  in  Smallwood’s  Md.  regt.  1776, 
Jan. ;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Harlem,  and 
White  Plains,  and  in  the  retreat  through  N.  J.;  was  pro¬ 
moted  maj.  1776,  Dec.,  and  lieut.col.  4th  Md.  regt.  1777; 
and  was  in  the  attack  on  Staten  Island  and  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  Placed  by  Washington  in  command  of  Fort 
Mifflin,  he  held  the  works  under  almost  continuous  fire 
from  1777,  Sep.  26.  till  Nov.  11,  when  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Congress  voted  him  a  sword  and  its  thanks  for 
his  heroic  defense.  After  Valley  Forge  and  Monmouth, 
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S.  resigned  from  the  army,  but  was  active  in  the  Md. 
militia  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Politically,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Md.  constitutional  convention  1776;  con¬ 
gress,  1793-1803  and  1816-22;  U.  S.  senate  1803-15 
and  1822-33;  and  mayor  of  Baltimore  1835-38.  He  was 
also  maj.gen.  of  militia  at  the  defense  of  Baltimore  1814. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Francis,  d.d.:  Baptisrt  minister:  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  1808,  Oct.  21.  He  . graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  studied  theol.  at  Andover.  He  was  pastor  of  Bapt. 
churches  in  Newton,  Mass.,  and  Waterville,  Me.,  also  prof, 
of  modern  languages  in  the  Waterville  Coll,  (now  Colby 
Univ.);  and  editor  of  the  Christian  Review  and  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Magazine.  He  published  many  songs  and 
hymns,  original  and  translated  from  the  German,  and  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana.  He  is 
author  of  the  hymn  for  the  nation,  My  Country ,  ’tis  of 
Thee  ;  and  of  The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking.  He  d.  1895, 
Nov.  16. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Stanhope,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  educator: 
1750,  March  16 — 1819,  Aug.  21;  b.  Pequea,  Lancaster  co., 
Penn.;  son  of  Robert  S.,  d.d.  A  precocious  student,  he 
graduated  at  the  Coll,  of  N  J.  (Princeton)  before  he  was 
18  years  of  age;  assisted  in  his  father's  school;  and  became 
tutor  of  classics  and  literature  in  the  coll,  of  his  gradua¬ 
tion,  meanwhile  studying  theology.  Licensed  to  preach, 
he  was  missionary  in  western  Va.,  where  he  originated 
Hampden  Sidney  Coll.  Becoming  prof,  of  moral  philos. 
at  Princeton  1779,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  restoring 
the  coll,  from  the  ruins  of  war;  and  afterward,  1802,  col¬ 
lected  for  it  $100,000  in  the  south,  having  been  its  pres. 
1794-1812.  His  fame  as  scholar,  orator  and  philosopher, 
was  high. — He  published  Essay  on  Causes  of  Variety  of 
Complexion  and  Figure  of  the  Human  Species  (1787);  Ser¬ 
mons  (1799);  Lectures  on  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1809);  Lectures  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  (1812); 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (1815),  A 
memoir,  with  sermons,  was  printed  1821. 

SMITH,  Sydney:  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng' 
land;  celebrated  wit  and  humorist;  original  projector  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review:  1771,  June  3—1845,  Feb.  22;  b. 
Woodford,  Essex.  His  father  was  an  eccentric  English 
gentleman  of  moderate  independence;  his  mother  was 
grand-daughter  of  a  French  refugee;  and  Sydney,  it  was 
said,  fairly  represented  both  nations.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford;  and 
wished  to  study  for  the  legal  profession,  but  found  it 
necessary  to  take  orders  in  the  church,  and  became  curate 
of  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire.  ‘  The  squire  of  the  parish,'  he 
says,  ‘  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  go  with 
his  son  to  reside  at  the  University  of  Weimar;  before  we 
got  there,  Germany  became  the  seat  of  war,  and,  in  stress 
of  politics,  we  put  into  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained 
five  years.’  During  this  time  he  officiated  in  the  Episc. 
chapel  there,  and  published  Six  Sermons  1800.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  a  few  accomplished  literary  associates— Jef* 
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frey,  Horner,  Brougham,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Playfair, 
etc. — S.  started  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whose  first  number 
appeared  1802,  Oct.,  constituting  a  new  era  in  periodical 
literature,  and  in  independent  thought  and  criticism  in 
Britain.  In  1803  S.  removed  to  London,  and  was  soon 
popular  as  preacher,  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy 
(1804-06),  and  brilliant  conversationist — the  delight  and 
wonder  of  society.  As  a  preacher,  S.  was  not  at  all  ‘sensa¬ 
tional  ’  or  eccentric,  though  fresh  and  earnest.  Church  pre¬ 
ferment,  however,  came  slowly.  In  1806,  during  the  short 
reign  of  the  whigs,  he  obtained  from  Lord  Erskine,  then 
lord  chancellor,  the  rectory  of  Foston-le-Clay,  York¬ 
shire;  in  this  obscure  rural  parish,  miles  away  from  any 
educated  neighbor,  S.  was  cheerful  and  faithful  in  all  his 
parochial  duties — winning  the  hearts  of  the  humble  folk. 
About  18  years  afterward  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  him 
the  living  of  Londesborough,  worth  £700  per  annum,  to 
hold  until  Mr.  Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  came 
of  age  In  1828  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  presented 
him  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Bristol,  and  enabled  him  to  ex¬ 
change  Foston  for  Combe  Florey,  a  more  desirable  rectory 
in  Somersetshire.  In  1831  Earl  Grey  appointed  him  one 
of  the  canons  residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s;  and  this  com¬ 
pleted  his  round  of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He  sighed 
for  a  mitre,  but  it  never  came;  and  Lord  Melbourne  is  said 
to  have  regretted  this  omission  in  his  career  as  prime 
minister  S.  accepted  the  disappointment  of  his  expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  bishopric,  which  expectations  his  friends  had 
raised,  with  all  his  characteristic  good  humor  and  cheerful¬ 
ness.  The  writings  of  S.  subsequent  to  1800  were  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  he  collected  and 
republished  with  other  miscellaneous  works  1839;  Peter 
Plymley’s  Letters ,  written  1807,  to  promote  Rom.  Cat  In 
emancipation,  and  abounding  in  wit  aud  irony  worthy  of 
Swift;  Sermons  in  two  vols.,  1809;  Speeches  on  the  Catholic 
Claims  and  Reform  Bill,  1825-31 ;  Three  Letters  to  Archdea¬ 
con  Singleton  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  1837-39;  The 
Ballot ,  political  pamphlet,  1837 ;  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell 
on  the  Church  Bills,  1838;  Letters  on  Railways,  1842;  Letters 
on  American  Debts,  1843;  etc.  Though  gay,  exuberant, 
and  witty  to  the  last,  S.  suffered  from  periodical  attacks 
of  gout,  and  other  ailments.  Ten  years  after  his  death  his 
daughter,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  physician,  pub¬ 
lished  a  memoir  of  her  father,  wtth  a  selection  from  his 
letters. 

The  works  of  S.  were  mostly  on  temporary  topics  and 
controversies,  yet  they  will  probably  take  a  permanent 
place  in  literature  as  specimens  of  clear  and'  vigorous  rea¬ 
soning,  rich  unctuous  humor,  and  solid  good  sense.  His 
jokes,  exaggeration,  and  ridicule  all  are  logical,  driving 
home  his  argument;  and  his  wit  was  sportive,  untinctured 
with  malice. 
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SMITH,  William;  called  the  Father  of  English  Ge¬ 
ology:  1769,  Mar.  23 — 1839,  Aug.  28;  b.  Oxfordshire. 
His  profession  of  land-surveying  led  him  to  geological  ob¬ 
servation;  and  1794  he  began  his  map  of  the  strata  of 
England,  aud  became  the  founder  of  stratigraphical  sci¬ 
ence.  His  epoch-making  Geological  Map  of  England 
(see  Geology)  was  pub.  1815.  He  published  numerous 
other  geological  maps,  received  many  honors,  and  died 
at  Northampton. 

SMITH,  William,  ll.d.,  d.c.l:  British  author  of 
biblical  and  classical  dictionaries:  b.  London  1813.  He 
was  educated  in  the  London  Univ.,  took  first  prizes  in 
classics,  and  afterward  abandoned  law  for  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  classical  examiner  of  the 
univ.;  in  1869  a  mem.  of  its  senate;  and  1867  became 
ed.  of  the  Quarterly  Review. — His  valuable  works  are:  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  (1840-42);  Diet, 
of  Biography  and  Mythology  (1843-49);  and  Diet,  of  Clas¬ 
sical  Geography  (1852-57) — the  three  forming  an  Encyc. 
of  Classical  Antiquity ,  followed  by  summaries  of  the 
same  for  school  use  (1850),  aud  a  smaller  summary,  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Classical  Antiquity.  He  prepared  also  a  school 
series  of  histories  namely,  History  of  Greece  (1853),  and 
abridgment  of  Gibbon  (1854) — these,  with  Hume  abridged 
and  Liddell’s  Rome,  reprinted  as  Harper’s  student’s  series; 
a  Latin-English  Diet.  (1855);  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  3 
vols.  (1860-63);  Student' s  Latin  Grammar  (1863);  princip- 
ias  or  readers  in  Latin  and  Greek;  A  Copious  and  Critical 
English- Latin  Diet.;  and  a  large  atlas  of  Biblical  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Geography .  He  died  Oct.  7,  1893. 

SMITH,  William  Faiirar:  soldier:  b.  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
1824,  Feb.  17:  known  in  the  U.  S.  army  as  ‘  Baldy 
Smith.’  Graduated  at  West  Point  1845,  he  served  as  topo¬ 
graphical  engineer  in  the  lake  region  and  ou  the  Mexi¬ 
can  boundary,  with  intervals  of  duty  at  West  Point  as 
asst.  prof,  of  math.  1846-48  aud  1855-6.  From  1856  for 
five  years  he  was  in  the  light-house  construction  service, 
aud  sec.  of  the  board  1859-61,  having  been  promoted  capt. 
of  topographical  engineers  1859.  After  brief  duty  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  1861,  he  was  col.  of  vols.  in 
July;  brig. gen.  of  vols.  Aug.,  participating  in  Gen. 
McClellan’s  Ya.  campaign;  bre vetted  lieut.col.  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  army  1862;  maj.gen.  of  vols.  the  same  year,  lead¬ 
ing  a  division  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam;  and  bre- 
vetted  col.  U.  S.  army.  As  corps  commander  he  fought  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  made  maj.  of  engineers  1863. 
After  other  service,  he  distinguished  himself  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  especially  in  the  movement  he  made  at  Brown’s 
Ferry,  ‘saving  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.’  Subse¬ 
quently  he  had  part  in  the  Ya.  campaigns  of  1864;  was 
promoted  brig.gen.  U.  S.  army,  and  maj.gen. ;  resigning 
from  the  army  1867;  after  which  he  was  pres,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telegraph  Co.,  police  commissioner  of  New 
York,  and  pres,  of  the  police  board,  and  following  his 
profession  of  civil  engineer. 


SMITH. 

SMITH,  William  Henry,  d.c.l.:  1825,  June  24— 
1891,  Oct.  6;  b.  Loudon,  England;  son  of  the  well-known 
publisher  and  news-dealer  of  the  same  name;  received  a 
grammar-school  education;  and  became  a  partner  in  his 
father’s  firm.  He  entered  political  life  1865,  when  he  was 
defeated  for  parliament  in  Westminster  as  a  conservative. 
In  1868  he  defeated  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  held  the  seat 
till  1885;  he  was  then  returned  for  the  Strand  district,  and 
re-elected  1886.  He  was  financial  sec.  of  the  treas.  1874- 
77:  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1877-80;  sec.  of  state  for 
war  1885-  chief  sec.  for  Ireland  six  days,  and  again  sec.  of 
state  for  war  1886;  and  first  lord  of  the  treas.,  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  govt,  leader  in  the  house  of  commons 
from  1886,  Dec.  28,  till  his  death.  He  received  his  hon. 
degree  from  Oxford  Univ.  1879,  and  was  universally  es¬ 
teemed. 

SMITH,  William  Robertson,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  'biblical 
and  Arabic  scholar;  1846,  Nov.  8 — 1894,  Mar.  31;  b.  Keig, 
Scotland.  He  was  educated  under  private  tutors,  then 
at  Aberdeen  Univ.,  and  at  Bonn  and  Gottingen.  Elected 
prof,  of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  (Presb.)  Coll,  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  he  was  removed  from  his  chair  by  the  gen.  as¬ 
sembly  1881,  in  consequence  of  his  ‘  higher  criticism  *  of 
the  O.  Test.  Scriptures,  published  in  his  articles  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.),  and  in  other  writings. 
For  some  years  following,  he  assisted  in  editing  the  new 
edition  of  that  encyclopedia.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
also  asst.  prof,  of  physics  at  Edinburgh  1868-70,  and 
member  of  the  Old  Test,  revision  committee  from  1872. 
In  1879-80  he  journeyed  in  Arabia;  and  was  made  lord 
almoner  prof,  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  Univ.  1883.  He 
was  appointed  librarian  of  that  univ.  1886,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Adams  prof,  of  Arabic  1889.  The  novelty  and  freedom  of 
his  criticisms,  as  those  of  a  British  writer  in  orthodox  ranks, 
have  called  forth  strong  animadversion,  and  have  made 
his  name  widely  known.  His  ability  as  scholar  and  writer 
is  universally  recognized. — Among  his  principal  writ¬ 
ings  are:  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (1880); 
The  Prophets  of  Israel,  and  their  Place  in  History  to  the  Close 
of  the  Eighth  Century  B.  G.  (1882)/  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia  (1885);  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites 
(1889). 

SMITH,  William  Stephens:  1755-1816,  June  10;  b. 
New  York.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  1774, 
studied  law,  entered  the  army,  and  became  lieut.col., 
serving  successively  on  the  stalls  of  Sullivan,  Steuben, 
and  Washington.  In  1785  he  was  sent  as  sec.  of  legation  to 
London.  He  was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
member  of  assembly  three  years,  congressman  1813-16. 
He  died  at  Lebanon,  N.Y.  * 


SMITH  COLLEGE. 

#  SMITH  COLLEGE:  institution  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  women;  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  founded  1875, 
with  an  endowment  fund  of  $400,000,  by  Miss  Sophia 
Smith,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  who  proposed  to  provide  by  it 
for  young  women  ‘means  and  facilities  for  education 
equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  in  our  colleges  for  young 
men.’  The  charter  obtained  by  the  board  of  trustees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  founder  gave  the  institution  full  powers 
'  to  grant  such  honorary  testimonials,  and  to  confer  such 
honors,  degrees,  and  diplomas,  as  are  granted  or  conferred 
by  any  university,  college,  or  seminary  in  the  United 
States.’  The  design  of  fully  equalling  the  best  colleges  for 
young  men,  and  thus  affording  the  broadest  and  highest 
intellectual  culture  for  women,  was  carried  out  in  the  rig¬ 
orous  conditions  of  admission,  on  a  level  with  those  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  Tale,  and  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  adopted. 
The  chosen  head  of  the  college,  L.  Clark  Seelye,  d.d.,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  founder's  plans, 
and  who  still  remains  the  president  (1891),  was  a  Congre¬ 
gational  minister  of  experience  as  an  educator  in  Amherst 
College.  His  administration  has  been  broadly  undenomi¬ 
national  and  liberal. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study,  each  extending  through 
four  years.  The  classical  leads  to  the  degree  b.a.;  the 
scientific  to  b.s.;  and  the  literary  to  b.b.  In  special 
cases  any  one  of  these  courses  may  be  extended  to  five 
years.  The  prescribed  studies  of  all  the  courses  are  such 
as  are  deemed  necessary  to  give  them  distinctive  character 
and  to  secure  unity  and  consecutiveness.  The  plan  is 
meant  to  afford  enough  prescribed  work  to  insure  a  high 
grade  of  scholarly  culture,  while  elective  studies  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  meet  the  demand  of  individual  tastes.  No  stu¬ 
dent  may  take  more  work  than  will  involve  16  hours  of 
recitation  a  week.  The  amount  which  each  is  expected  to 
take  involves  not  less  than  13  hours  of  recitation  a  week 
in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  12  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  The  studies  in  art  and  music  are  offered  as 
electives  in  the  academic  courses,  and  they  may  be  taken 
in  any  year.  There  are,  also,  special  schools  of  music  and 
of  art.  The  school  of  music  is  in  Music  Hall,  with  ample 
accommodations  for  practice,  lectures,  and  public  perform¬ 
ances.  The  regular  course  of  study  covers  three  years, 
and  to  those  who  complete  it  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Music 
is  given.  The  school  of  art,  for  which  Mr.  Winthrop  Hill- 
yer  provided  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery  and  an  endowment 
of  $50,000  for  perpetual  increase  of  the  art  collection,  has 
a  regular  course  of  study  extending  through  four  years. 
It  furnishes  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  arts  of  design — drawing,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  including  the  elements  of  architectural  styles 
and  decoration. 

For  1902  the  total  students  numbered  1,017,  professors 
and  instructors  77;  volumes  in  the  library  7,500;  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus  valued  at  $112,166;  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings  $650,000;  and  productive  fund  $868,361. 

The  academic  build,  are:  ( 1 )  College  Hall,  for  lecture 
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and  recitation  rooms;  including  Social  Hall,  reading-room, 
library,  and  offices  for  instructors;  (2)  Music  Hall,  with 
all  the  best  modern  appliances  and  facilities  for  work  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music;  (3)  Hillyer  Art  Gallery, 
provided  with  studios  and  exhibition-rooms,  and  containing 
extensive  collections  of  casts,  engravings,  and  paintings, 
serving  to  teach  the  history  and  characteristics  of  ancient 
and  modern  art;  (4)  the  Observatory,  furnished  with  an 
equatorial  telescope  of  11  iuches  aperture,  a  spectroscope 
with  diffraction  grating,  a  sidereal  clock,  a  chronograph, 
a  portable  telescope,  and  a  meridian  circle  of  four  inches 
aperture;  (5)  Lilly  Hall  of  Science,  given  by  Alfred  The¬ 
odore  Lilly,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  providing  ample 
accommodation  for  the  scientific  work  and  collections — 
the  first  floor  and  basement  containing  lecture-room  and 
laboratories  for  chemistry  and  physics,  and  the  scientific 
library;  the  second  floor  having  the  biological  and  geolog¬ 
ical  laboratories  and  class-rooms;  and  the  collections  oc¬ 
cupying  the  whole  third  floor.  A  gymnasium  building, 
with  dressing-rooms,  bowling-alleys,  and  a  hall  arranged 
for  exercise  and  indoor  sports,  has  served  until  1891.  A 
new  and  larger  gymnasium  is  now  provided,  with  swim¬ 
ming-bath  and  Swedish  apparatus.  A  specialist  examines 
each  student,  and  prescribes  proper  exercise. 

A  special  feature,  adopted  at  the  organization  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  is  that  of  commodious  dwelling-houses,  each 
with  its  own  parlor,  dining-room,  and  kitchen,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  students’  rooms,  in  which  a  group  of 
students,  presided  over  by  a  lady,  may  form  a  family, 
in  which  intellectual  discipline  is  combined  with  the 
culture  of  a  refined  home.  The  charge  for  board  and 
furnished  rooms  in  these  college-houses  is  $250  a  year; 
that  for  tuition  of  all  students,  regular,  special,  and 
graduate,  is  $100  a  year.  Religious  culture,  by  daily 
worship,  by  attendance  on  Sunday  at  one  of  the  churches 
of  the  town,  by  a  systematic  critical  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  by  the  general  influences  of  the  institution,  has 
been  secured  to  a  remarkable  degree,  with  entire  per¬ 
sonal  and  intellectual  freedom.  The  town  chosen  for 
the  site  of  the  college,  and  the  situation  secured  for 
its  buildings,  combine  advantages  peculiarly  favorable. 
Few  American  towns  surpass  it  in  natural  attractions, 
or  in  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  its  people,  and 
the  interest  of  its  historical  associations.  In  addition 
to  a  town  library  of  more  than  20,000  vols.,  with  its  per¬ 
manent  endowment  fund  of  $50,000,  a  new  library  with 
6,000  volumes  has  been  provided  for,  with  an  endowment 
of  over  $300,000;  and  in  the  college  buildings  there  are 
good  reference-libraries  for  special  student  use.  Aid  is 
given  to  students  otherwise  unable  to  go  through  college  by 
means  of  annual  scholarships  of  $100  and  $50  each;  and 
four  endowed  scholarships  are  awarded. 


SMITHFIELD— SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

SMITH'FIELD:  noted  cattle-market  in  London.  In  the 
12tli  c.  it  was  an  open  spot  which  served  as  a  playground 
and  place  for  a  stroll.  Being  a  little  n.  of  Newgate,  and  w.  of 
Aldersgate,  it  was  outside  the  city  walls.  It  was  in  S. 
that  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  met  his  death  1881.  Several 
noted  tournaments  were  held  here;  and  the  place  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  trials  by  battle,  burnings  of  martyrs,  public 
executions  during  many  centuries,  and  a  variety  of  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  metropolis. 

The  most  celebrated  fair  in  England,  Bartholomew  Fair 
(q.v.),  was  always  held  in  Smithtield. 

A  cattle-market  was  held  in  S.  at  least  seven  centuries 
ago,  for  Filzstephen  mentioned  it  1150.  The  corporation 
had  official  control  ova  r  the  market  more  than  500  years 
dating  from  1345;  and  the  city  authorities  have  never  to 
this  day  relaxed  their  hold  over  the  one  only  live-cattle 
market  in  the  metropolis.  At  one  time  there  was  a  proj¬ 
ect  for  removing  the  market  to  a  held  near  Sadlers’  Wells; 
at  another,  to  a  spot  near  the  n.  end  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane; 
while  a  spirited  projector  spent  £100,000  in  building  a 
new  market  at  Islington;  but  powerful  influence  pre¬ 
vented  the  removal  of  the  cattle-market  until  1855.  The 
last  market-day  in  the  old  spot  was  June  11  in  that  year; 
after  which,  the  trade  was  transferred  to  the  large  and  com¬ 
plete  establishment  built  by  the  corporation  at  Pentonville. 
For  several  years  after  this,  S.  was  practically  useless.  In 
I860,  however,  the  corporation  obtained  an  act  for  erecting 
market-buildings  on  the  site  of  S  ,  and  the  first  stone  of  a 
magnificent  Dead-meat  Market,  from  designs  by  Horace 
Jones,  the  city  architect,  was  laid  1867,  June.  The  build¬ 
ing,  formally  openedl868, Nov.,  is  636  ft.  long  by  246  broad, 
is  traversed  by  numerous  avenues,  and  has  about  200  shops 
for  dealers  in  meat.  Under  it,  three  railways  deep  below 
the  ground-level  traverse  the  area — one  eastward  to  Al¬ 
dersgate  and  Finsbury,  one  southward  to  Ludgate  and 
Blackfriars,  one  n. -westward  to  King’s  Cross  and  the  north 
of  Loudon.  Near  the  middle  of  S.  is  a  circular  spiral  road 
descending  to  an  underground  railway  goods-station.  The 
remainder  is  laid  out  in  well-paved  carriage  and  foot  ways, 
with  a  small  ornamental  green  or  garden,  including  paths, 
seats,  and  a  drinking-fountain.  There  is  also  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  for  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  etc. 

SMITHSO'NIAN  INSTITUTION :  foundation  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  established  for  promotion  of  science.  Its 
nalue  ‘  Smithsonian  ’  commemorates  James  Smithson  (about 
176-5-1829.  June  27),  b.  in  England ;  natural  son  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Smithson  was  a  student  of 
science,  in  particular  chemistry;  friend  and  associate  of 
the  scientific  notables  of  his  time,  and  himself  an  original 
investigator.  He  died  at  Genoa,  and  by  his  testament  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  United  States  all  his  property  for  found¬ 
ing  an  institution  ‘  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  among  men.’  The  bequest  amounted  to  about 
|550  000.  The  S.  I.  was  established  1846.  It  occupies  a 
large  and  imposing  building,  erected  from  the  interest  of 
ttie  money  bequeathed  by  tne  founder.  It  is^overned  by 
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a  board  of  regents,  consisting  of  the  U.  S.  chief-justice, 
ex  officio ,  three  U.  S.  senators  appointed  by  the  vice-pres. 
of  the  United  States  (these  serve  during  their  term  of  office 
as  senators),  three  representatives  in  congress  named  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  (these  serve  two 
years),  and  six  citizens  named  by  joint  resolution  of  con¬ 
gress;  of  these  citizens,  two  must  be  residents  of  the 
Dist.  of  Columbia,  and  they  all  hold  office  six  years.  The 
regents  choose  one  of  their  own  number  chancellor;  they 
elect  from  outside  the  board  a  sec.,  who  is  also  sec.  and 
director  of  the  S.  I.  The  first  sec.  was  Joseph  Henry 
(q.v.);  on  his  death,  1878,  Spencer  F.  Baird  was  made 
sec.,  having  been  for  28  years  assistant  to  Prof.  Henry. 
Prof.  Baird  died  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  P. 
Langley.  The  S.  1.  is  by  law  the  depository  of  the  national 
museum,  or  collection  of  scientific,  historical,  artistic,  and 
other  material  accumulated  at  the  seat  of  govt.,  exclusive 
of  such  material  as  naturally  belongs  to  the  several  govt, 
offices — e.g.,  Patent  Office,  Land  Office,  archives  of  the 
state  dept.,  etc.  But  in  time  it  was  found  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  institution  were  inadequate  for  proper 
housing  of  the  vast  and  rapidly  growing  collections.  The 
art  collections  were  therefore  transferred  to  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Gallery;  the  library,  then  comprising  75,000  vols., 
to  the  library  of  congress;  and  the  herbarium  and  the 
entomological  collection  to  the  dept,  of  agriculture. 
The  study  of  meteorological  phenomena,  long  pursued  at 
the  S.  I.,  became  the  province  of  the  weather  bureau  of 
the  signal  service.  Thus  the  S.  I.  is  enabled  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  the  purpose  of  its  founder  ‘  to  increase 
and  diffuse  knowledge.’  The  treasures  of  natural-history 
specimens  and  other  strictly  scientific  material  are  retained 
in  the  Smithsonian  building  proper:  in  a  separate  building, 
under  the  control  of  the  S.  I  ,  is  the  national  museum,  in 
which  are  stored  the  vast  collections  of  objects  of  human 
art  accumulated  by  the  several  geographical  exploring  ex¬ 
peditions  and  the  geological  survey.  The  S.  I.  is  the 
authorized  medium  for  exchange  of  scientific  publications 
between  scholars  and  learned  bodies  in  the  United  States 
and  those  in  other  countries.  Its  own  publications  are: 
1,  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  recording  the 
results  of  original  scientific  research;  2,  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections,  comprising  reports  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  science,  reports  on  explorations,  and  other  papers 
likely  to  be  useful  to  scientific  workers;  3,  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  S.  which  contains  not  only  an  account  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  during  the  year,  but  also  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  science  during  that  period. 

SMITHSONITE,  n.  smith'sbn-it  [after  the  chemist 
James  Smithson ]:  silicate  of  zinc,  occurring  in  attached 
crystals,  granular  or  in  compact  masses,  and  of  various 
colors. 

SMITT,  n.  smit  [Ger.  schmitz,  a  stain:  AS.  smittian,  to 
spot  (see  also  Smot)):  very  tine  clayey  iron  ore,  made  into 
balls  for  marking  sheep. 
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SMITTEN,  v.  smit'n:  see  under  Smite. 

SMOCK,  n.  smbk  [Icel.  smokkr,  a  shirt  without  arms; 
smokka,  to  stick  in:  in  Heligoland,  smock,  a  woman’s  shirt: 
AS.  smoc,  a  garment]:  a  woman’s  under-garment;  a 
chemise.  Smock-frock,  n.  -frbk,  a  loose,  coarse,  linen 
garment,  worn  above  the  dress  by  English  farm-laborers 
and  others;  a  blouse. 

SMOKE,  n.  smbk  [AS.  smeac;  Ger.  schmaucli;  Dut. 
smook,  smoke:  Gr.  sinbchb,  1  burn  in  a  smouldering  fire: 
Ir.  smuid,  smoke,  fume:  W.  mwg,  fume]:  the  cloudy  fumes 
or  vapor  arising  from  any  burning  substance;  anything  re¬ 
sembling  smoke,  as  vapor:  Y.  to  apply  smoke  to;  to  cure 
by  hanging  in  smoke;  to  scent  as  by  smoke;  to  inhale  and 
emit  the  fumes  of  tobacco;  to  throw  off  in  the  form  of 
smoke;  to  move  with  such  swiftness  as  to  smoke,  as  a  horse; 
to  steam;  to  reek;  to  expel  by  smoke;  in  Scrip.,  to  be 
kindled;  to  burn;  in  OE.,  to  suffer;  to  be  punished.  Smo'- 
king,  imp.:  Adj.  emitting  smoke:  N.  the  act  of  throwing 
off  smoke;  the  act  or  habit  of  using  tobacco  by  burning  it 
in  a  pipe  or  in  the  form  of  a  cigar,  and  inhaling  its  fumes. 
Smoked,  pp.  smbkt.  Smo'ker,  n.  -ker,  one  who  smokes 
tobacco.  Smoke  less,  a.  -les,  not  throwing  off  any  smoke. 
Smo'ky,  a.  - ki ,  throwing  out  smoke;  filled  with  smoke. 
Smo'kily,  ad.  - li .  Smokiness,  n.  -nbs,  the  state  of  being 
smoky.  Smoke-balls,  in  mil.,  hollow  balls  made  of  re¬ 
peated  folds  of  paper  filled  with  a  composition  which  gives 
out  much  smoke.  Smoke-black,  a  sooty  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  combustion  of  certain  resinous  bodies, 

especially  of  pitch,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  printers’  ink,  of 
blacking  for  shoes,  etc.  Smoke- 
board,  a  sliding  or  suspended 
board  before  the  upper  part  of  a 
fireplace  to  cause  an  increased 
di aught,  and  prevent  smoke 
coming  into  the  room.  Smoke- 
consuming,  a.  applied  to  certain 
furnaces  which  consume  their 
own  smoke  (see  Smoke,  Abate¬ 
ment  of).  Smoke  dry,  v.  to 
dry  by  smoke.  Smoke-dried, 
dried  or  cured  by  smoke. 
Smoke-jack,  a  contrivance  to 
turn  a  spit  before  a  fire  by 
means  of  the  current  of  ascend¬ 
ing  air  in  the  chimney.  Smoke- 
quartz,  a  mineral  having  a  brownish  smoke-colored  tint, 
and  comprising  the  wine-yellow  and  clove-brown  crystals, 
which  are  the  true  cairngorms.  Smoke-sail,  a  small  sail 
to  protect  the  funnel  of  a  ship’s  galley  from  the  wind. 
Smoking-room,  a  place  set  apart  in  a  hotel  or  other  .build¬ 
ing,  or  on  a  public  conveyance,  for  smoking  tobacco  in. 
Smoke-stack,  in  a  steam-vessel  the  group  of  flues  rising 
above  the  deck,  comprising  the  Funnels  (q.v.).  and  the 
several  escape-pipes  for  the  steam  which  are  beside  it  In 
ships  of- war  all  these  are  frequently  made  ‘  telescopic,’  that 
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they  may  be  drawn  down  out  of  danger  in  action  or  in  a 
strong  head  wind.  To  end  in  smoke,  to  become  an  utter 
failure;  to  fail  in  success  after  much  show  and  parade. 

SMOKE,  v.  smvk  [Bav.  sclimecken,  to  snuff,  to  smell: 
AS.  smeagan,  to  investigate:  connected  with  Smoke  1]:  in 
OE.,  to  smell  or  hunt  out;  to  discover  anything  meant  to 
be  kept  secret;  to  detect;  to  find  out;  to  expose;  to  ridicule. 
Smo'king,  imp.  Smoked,  pp.  smdkt. 

SMOKE,  Abatement  of:  consuming  or  straining 
of  smoke  from  bituminous  coal  discharged  from  chim¬ 
neys.  Bituminous  coal  consists  of  carbon,  generally 
about  80  per  cent.,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur,  with  a  varying  proportion  of  earthy  impurity,  or 
asb.  When  a  fire  is  made,  two  distinct  processes  take  place: 
first,  destructive  distillation,  as  in  the  retorts  of  gas-works; 
secondly,  combustion  of  the  products  of  distillation.  The 
distillation  decomposes  the  coal,  whose  elements  become 
rearranged  so  as  to  yield:  (1)  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  carbon¬ 
ic  oxide,  olefiant  gas,  benzine  and  similar  hydrocarbons, 
and  water — all  gaseous  or  capable  of  being  rendered 
gaseous  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  all,  except  the  water, 
combustible:  2,  ammonia  and  other  nitrogen  compounds, 
and  certain  sulphur  compounds,  also  volatile  and  combus¬ 
tible;  3,  coke,  consisting  of  carbon  and  ash,  combustible 
but  non-volatile.  It  is  these  products  of  distillation  that 
are  burned,  and  this  second  process  requires  the  presence  of 
air,  also  a  temperature  much  higher  than  is  requisite  for  the 
first  process.  With  perfect  combustion  the  only  products 
are  water  vapor,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  sulphurous 
acid;  and  the  water  vapor  contains  all  the  hydrogen  origi¬ 
nally  present  in  the  coals,  the  carbonic  acid  containsall  the 
carbon,  the  sulphurous  acid  all  the  sulphur,  while  the 
nitrogen  liberated  represents  not  only  all  the  nitrogen  in  the 
fuel,  but  also  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  introduced  to  pro¬ 
mote  combustion:  these  products  are  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere  through  the  chimney.  To  insure  this  complete 
combustion,  two  things  are  needed:  adequate  but  not  ex¬ 
cessive  supply  of  air,  and  a  proper  temperature.  Because 
these  conditions  are  very  seldom  perfectly  fulfilled,  the 
combustion  of  coal  is  usually  imperfect,  and  the  products 
of  distillation  enter  the  atmosphere  unburnt  oronly  partly 
burnt.  Usually  the  name  smoke  is  applied  to  this  mixture 
of  hydrogen,  hydrocarbons,  carbonic  oxide,  and  unburnt 
carbon  only  when  it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  finely 
divided  carbon  to  render  it  dark -colored.  Thus,  besides 
the  disfigurement  of  cities  caused  by  the  carbon,  the  smoke 
nuisance  involves  an  enormous  waste  of  fuel,  and  its 
abatement  is  a  problem  not  less  important  on  economic 
than  on  sanitary  and  aesthetic  grounds. 

The  sanitary  codes  of  modern  cities  usually  contain  or¬ 
dinances  prohibiting  the  pollution  of  the  aimosphere  by 
smoke.  The  sauitary  code  of  New  York  city  (sec.  118) 
has  this:  *  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1870,  every 
furnace  employed  in  the  working  of  engines  by  steam,  or 
in  any  mill,  factory,  printing-house,  dye-factory,  iron- 
foundry,  glass-house,  distillery,  brew-house,  sugar-refi- 
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nery,  bake  house,  gas-works,  or  in  any  other  buildings  used 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  shall  be  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  consume  or  burn  the  smoke  arising  there¬ 
from,  unless  a  permit  to  the  contrary  be  obtained  from  this 
department.’  Similar  regulations  exist  in  other  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  In  London  the  smoke-nuisance 
is  punishable  with  fine.  Many  are  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  for  abatement  of  the  smoke-nuisance  and 
promoting  economy  in  the  combustion  of  coal.  At  Glas¬ 
gow  the  proprietors  of  certain  iron  furnaces  receive  a  rental 
fiom  the  ‘  Furnace. Gas  Co.’ for  the  right  to  collect  the 
smoke  and  gases  from  the  blast-furnaces.  These  are  passed 
through  several  miles  of  iron  tubing,  diminishing  in  size 
from  6  ft.  down  to  18  in.,  and  as  the  gases  cool  there  is 
deposited  a  considerable  yield  of  oil.  At  the  smallest  iron¬ 
works  in  Glasgow,  the  Furnace  Gas  Co.  pump  and  collect 
about  60,000,000  cubic  ft.  of  furnace-gas  daily,  and  recover 
about  25,000  gals,  of  furnace-oil  a  week,  using  the  residual 
gases,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  fuel  for 
distilling  and  other  purposes,  while  a  considerable  yield  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  also  obtained.  The  oil  is  used  for 
‘  lucigen  ’  lamps  and  in  treating  timber  for  railroad  ties: 
it  can  be  used  also  as  an  enricher  of  coal-gas.  A  simpler 
method  of  collecting  the  smoke  and  gases  is  described  in 
the  London  Engineer  (1891).  The  experimental  apparatus 
employed  consists  of  a  fan  which  passes  the  combustion 
products  from  the  fire  of  a  portable  engine  into  a  chamber 
containing  water.  The  products  enter  a  horizontal  perfo¬ 
rated  tube,  partly  immersed  in  water  in  this  chamber  and 
rotating  at  the  rate  of  about  200  revolutions  a  minute. 
On  this  tube  are  arms  carrying  perforated  sheet-iron,  so 
that  by  the  rotation  of  the  tube  and  these  arms  the  water 
is  thrown  up  in  fine  spray,  through  which  the  smoke  must 
pass  on  its  way  to  an  exit  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  Perforated  plates  are  placed  also  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  vessel,  through  which  the  escaping  gases  must  pass, 
and  which  throw  down  the  water.  The  high  temperature 
of  the  products  of  combustion  which  enter  this  chamber 
causes  evaporation  of  some  of  the  water,  which  passes 
away  as  vapor  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  smoke  is 
robbed  of  all  carbonaceous  material,  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  other  deleterious  constituents,  including  sulphur. 
These  collect  in  the  water  and  form  a  scum,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  drawn  off.  The  cost  of  the  process  is  low  enough 
to  commend  the  system  and  apparatus. 

SMOKE'LESS  GUN  POWDER:  see  Explosives. 

SMOKY:  see  under  Smoke  1. 

SMOLENSK,  smb-lensk’ :  govt,  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  e.  by  the  govt,  of  Moscow  and  Kaluga ;  21,638  sq. 
m.  S.,  watered  by  the  Dnieper,  Dvina,  Gshat,  Oka,  Iput, 
etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
produces  great  quantities  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax.  Exten¬ 
sive  forests  yield  splendid  timber  and  mast.  The  rearing 
of  swine  is  on  a  great  scale.  Manufacturing  industry  and 
export  trade  are  largely  expanding.  Pop.  (1891)  1,412,162. 
(1897)  1,551,068. 
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SMOLENSK':  fortified  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
govt,  of  S  ;  picturesquely  situated  on  a  range  of  steep  de¬ 
clivities  overlooking  the  river  Dnieper,  250  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  empire,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  place  of  note  iu  the  9th  c.,  is  surrounded  by  mas¬ 
sive  walls  (with  17  towers),  and  has  three  cathedrals, 
about  32  churches,  and  several  monasteries,  together  with  a 
diocesan  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  a  milit.  school  for  nobles, 
hospitals,  etc.  S.  has  manufactures  of  linens,  soap,  leather, 
and  carpets,  and  considerable  export  trade  iu  corn  and  fiax. 
— S.  is  historically  notable  as  the  scene  of  a  bloody  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Prince 
Bagration,  by  Napoleon,  1812,  Aug.  17,  when  on  his 
march  for  Moscow. — Pop.  (1882)  35,830;  (1890)  37,741. 

SMOLLETT,  smbl'et,  Tobias  George,  m.d.:  British 
novelist:  1721-1771,  Oct.  21;  b.  Dalquhurn,  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  family  in  Dumbartonshire.  His  grandfather, 
Sir  James  S.  of  Bonhill,  was  one  of  the  commissaries  or 
consistorial  judges  of  Edinburgh,  and  sat  iu  tne  Scots  par¬ 
liament  as  representative  of  his  native  county.  While  he 
was  very  young  his  father  died;  leaving  his  family  unpro¬ 
vided  for;  but  young  S.  was  well  educated,  and  afterward 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  in  Glasgow.  He  is  said  to  have 
wished  to  enter  the  army,  and,  being  disappointed,  to  have 
avenged  himself  on  his  grandfather,  who  thwarted  his  in¬ 
clinations,  by  describing  Sir  James  under  the  unamiable 
character  of  the  old  Judge  in  Roderick  Random.  This  is 
related  by  Scott  and  all  the  biographers,  but  it  must  be  a 
mistake;  for  Sir  James,  the  grandfather,  died  1731,  when 
Tobias  was  only  in  his  tenth  year.  The  duty  of  attending 
to  the  education  and  settlement  of  the  youth  would  natu¬ 
rally  devolve  on  his  widowed  mother  and  on  the  Laird  of 
Bonhill,  hiscousin.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  S.  inherited 
no  fortune;  and  in  his  18th  year,  he  went  to  London  with 
a  tragedy  which  he  had  written  on  the  assassination  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  which  he  trusted  would  lead  to 
distinction,  if  not  wealth.  He  was  grievously  disappointed, 
and  being  reduced  almost  to  starvation,  was  glad  to  accept 
the  post  of  surgeon ’s-mate  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena,  1741.  He  soon 
quitted  the  service  in  disgust,  though  not  before  he  had 
seen  enough  of  naval  life  and  character  to  be  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  him  as  a  novelist;  and  returning  to  London, 
he  entered  on  the  profession  of  an  author.  He  made,  in¬ 
deed,  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  practice  as  a  physician; 
and  1750.  got  a  diploma  of  m.d.  from  Aberdeen  (accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  from  a  German  univ.T752),  but  his 
hasty  irritable  temper  and  independent  spirit,  joined  to 
his  natural  propensity  to  satire,  prevented  his  success. 
Even  his  literary  career  was  a  ceaseless  warfare.  In  1748, 
in  his  27th  year,  he  produced  Roderick  Random,  which 
found  a  great  popular  welcome,  and  seemed  at  once  to  place 
its  author  very  near,  if  not  in  the  actual  rank  of,  Fielding  as 
a  novelist.  In  1751,  appeared  Peregrine  Pickle,  a  more  am¬ 
bitious  and  not  less  successful  work;  and  1753,  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  inferior  perhaps  as  a  whole,  though  with  a 
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richer  variety  of  amusing,  queer,  or  disgusting  folk,  and 
containing  scenes  of  striking  adventure  and  eloquent  de¬ 
scription.  .  S.  next  translated  Bon  Quixote{  1755);  in  which, 
it  is  admitted,  lie  was  surpassed  by  Motteux  and  Jarvis! 
He  then  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  new  tory  and  lii«-k- 
cliurch  journal,  The  Critical  Review — the  most  unfortunate 
of  all  his  engagements,  as  it  involved  him  in  endless  quar¬ 
rels  and  personalities:  for  one  article,  an  attack  on  Admiral 
Knowles,  he  suffered  three  mouths’  imprisonment,  and  was 
lined  £100.  In  1758  he  published  his  History  of  England, 
4  vols.  quarto— a  history  from  the  descent  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748.  This  work,  begun  and 
completed  in  14  months,  realized  for  him  £2,000.  Though 
superficial  and  inaccurate,  it  has  passages  of  fine  animated 
writing  and  masterly  delineation  of  character.  We  next 
find  S.  in  political  controversy  with  Wilkes  and  others,  and 
defending  Lord  Bute’s  administration:  but  he  lacked  tact 
and  temper  for  such  work  and  reaped  no  laurels  as  a  poli¬ 
tician.  Another  novel  appeared  1760-1,  The  Adventures  of 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves-,  two  vols.  of  querulous  Travels  in 
France  and  Italy  (1766);  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom  (1769) 
a  political  satire  unworthy  of  its  author;  and  (1771)  only 
afew  months  before  his  death,  The  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker,  the  best  of  all  his  novels;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Thackeray,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  whole  range  of  im¬ 
aginative  literature.  Worn  out  with  literary  cares,  private 
misfortunes,  anxiety,  and  ill-health,  the  novelist  retired  to 
Italy,  and  died  at  Monte  Novo,  Leghorn. 

As  a  novelist,  S.  is  distinguished  by  broad  humor  and 
burlesque,  affluence  of  incidents  and  characters,  and  a  sin¬ 
gularly  easy  and  picturesque  style  of  narrative.  He  is  of¬ 
ten  careless,  but  rarely  dull.  He  does  not  indulge  in  di¬ 
gressions,  like  Fielding;  and  though  less  of  a  literary  ar¬ 
tist  than  his  great  English  rival,  his  works  are  read  with 
more  intense  interest:  he  had,  in  fact,  greater  imagination 
and  poetical  sensibility  than  Fielding;  and  his  best  qualities 
have  had  a  wider  influence  on  the  English  novel.  He  add¬ 
ed  largely  to  the  stock  of  original  characters  and  humorists 
— Strap,  Tom  Bowling,  Morgan  the  Welshman,  Lismaha- 
go,  and  Matthew  Bramble  are  probably  still  unsurpassed. 
Delicacy  of  taste  was  neither  possessed  nor  sought  by  eith¬ 
er  Fielding  or  S. ;  and  the  latter — as  having  the  more  exu¬ 
berant  fancy — may  be  deemed  even  the  more  gross  and  sen¬ 
sual  of  the  two;  he  had  to  apologize  for  and  withdraw  some 
of  the  most  offensive  indecencies  in  his  first  ed.  of  Pere¬ 
grine  Pickle.  Admiration  for  his  abilities  might  be  lost  in 
abomination  of  his  grossness,  were  not  the  general  coarse¬ 
ness  of  his  times  remembered  in  mitigation. 

SMOLT,  n.  smolt  [Scot,  smolt,  a  smolt:  AS.  smolt,  fat]: 
a  3'oung  salmon  that  has  acquired  its  silver  scales,  being  a 
little  more  than  a  year  old:  see  Salmon. 

SMOOTH,  a.  smotii  [AS.  smethe,  even,  soft;  the  radical 
meaning  is  pliable:  Ger.  schmieden ,  to  forge:  Low  Ger. 
smodig;  Dut.  smijdig,  malleable:  Dan.  smidig,  pliable]: 
having  an  even  or  level  surface;  not  rough;  sleek:  glossy; 
not  ruffled,  as  water;  that  flows  without  stops  or  difficulty, 
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as  words;  bland;  not  harsh;  insinuating:  V.  to  make  plain 
or  even  on  the  surface;  to  flatten;  to  make  flowing;,  to  sof¬ 
ten;  to  ease;  to  render  easy;  to  calm:  N.  a  part  tree  from 
roughness.  Smoothing,  imp.  Smoothed,  pp.  smothd. 
Smoothly,  ad.  -li,  without  obstruction;  easily;  with  soft 
and  bland  language;  mildly.  Smoothness,  n.  -nes,  the 
quality  or  condition  of  being  smooth;  freedom  from  rough¬ 
ness;  easy  flow  of  words;  blandness  in  address.  Smooth- 
boke,  n.  a  gun  not  rifled.  Smooth-bored,  a.  having  a 
smooth  surface  inside  of  a  gun,  as  opposed  to  rifled. 
Smooth-chinned,  -eland,  having  a  smooth  chin;  beardless. 
Smooth  faced,  having  a  soft  or  mild  look.  Smooth- 
paced,  that  moves  with  even  paces.  Smooth-tongued, 
flattering;  plausible.  Smoothing-iron,  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
having  a  polished  face  and  a  handle,  which,  when  heated, 
is  used  for  smoothing  linen;  a  flat-iron.  Smoothing-plane, 
a  carpenter’s  tool. — Syn.  of  ‘smooth,  a.’:  plain;  even;  flat; 
level;  sleek;  glossy;  polished;  soft;  mild;  bland;  soothing; 
flattering;  deceptive;  voluble;  adulatory; — of  ‘  smooth,  v.’. 
to  level;  palliate;  lessen;  soften;  calm;  mollify;  ease; 
flatter. 

SMOIiZATO,  ad.  smbrdzato,  or  Smorzan'do,  ad.  - zdn - 
id  [It.,  dying  awayj:  in  music,  term  denoting  that  the  oow 
of  a  violin  must  be  drawn  its  full  length,  but  lightened 
gradually  till  the  sound  is  nearly  gone:  in  general,  gradual 
diminution  till  the  sound  altogether  dies  away. 

SMOTE,  smut :  pt.  of  Smite,  which  see. 

SMOTHER,  v.  smiitii'er  [AS.  smorian,  to  smother:  Low 
Ger.  smaddcrn,\ o  meddle  with  dirty  things:  Dut.  smodderen, 
to  dabble,  to  dirty;  smooren,  to  smoke,  to  suffocate:  Scot. 
smoor,  to  stifle:  Gael,  sv.od,  dust,  dirt]:  to  extinguish  life 
by  causing  smoke  or  dust  to  enter  the  lungs,  or  by  depriv¬ 
ing  the  lungs  of  air;  to  extinguish  fire  by  excluding  air;  to 
suffocate;  to  suppress;  to  choke;  to  be  suffocated;  to  be 
suppressed  or  concealed:  N.  in  OE ,  that  which  suffocates; 
smoke;  thick  dust.  Smoth'ering,  imp.:  Adj.  wanting 
vent;  suffocating.  Smothered,  pp.  -erd:  Adj.  stifled; 
suppressed.  Smoth'eringly,  ad.  -er-ing-li.  Smoth  ery, 
a.  4,  tending  to  smother. 

SMOULDER,  v.  smolder  [Low  Ger.  smolen,  to  smoulder: 
Dut.  smeulen,  to  burn  slowly  with  a  thick  smoke:  Ir.  smuid, 
smoke:  Dan.  smul,  dust]:  to  burn  or  smoke  slowly  with¬ 
out  flame;  to  consume  away  without  showing  the  fire. 
Smoul  dering,  imp.  -der-ing:  Adj.  burning  in  a  smoth¬ 
ered  manner  without  flame.  Smoul'dered,  pp.  -derd. 
Smoul'dry,  a.  -dri,  in  OE.,  same  as  Smouldering;  burn¬ 
ing  and  smoking  without  flame. 

SMUDGE,  v.  smug  [Dan.  smuds;  Gael,  smod,  dirt,  filth; 
smuid.  smoke  (from  Smut,  which  see)]:  to  stain  with  dirt; 
to  stain  or  blot;  to  rub  writing  when  the  ink  is  wet;  to 
blacken  with  smoke;  to  confuse  the  colors  in  painting:  N. 
a  suffocating  smoke;  a  blot;  a  smear.  Smudg'ing,  imp. 
Smudged,  pp.  smiijd.  Smudge-coal,  an  English  miner’s 
term  for  coal  that  has  been  partially  converted  into  a  sort 
of  natural  coke  or  impure  anthracite— known  as  blind-coal. 
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SMUG,  a.  smug  [Ger.  schmuck,  pretty,  handsome:  Dan. 
smuk,  pretty:  Low  Ger.  smuk,  neat,  trim]:  spruce;  neat, 
nice;  dressed;  pert;  with  affected  niceness,  hut  without 
good  taste:  V.  to  adorn;  to  dress  up.  Smug'ging,  imp. 
Smugged,  pp.  smugd.  Smug'ness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of 
being  spruce;  affected  niceness  in  dress.  Smug-faced, 
prim-faced. 

SMUGGLE,  v.  smug'gl  [Dan.  smugle;  Ger.  schmuggeln ; 
Dut.  smokkelen,  to  smuggle:  AS.  smugan,  to  creep:  Icel. 
smeygja,  to  slip  into] :  to  bring  goods  into,  or  carry  goods 
out  of,  a  country  secretly  in  order  to  escape  payment  of 
the  legal  duties;  to  convey  clandestinely.  Smuggling, 
imp.  -gling:  N.  the  offense  of  passing  goods  into  or  out  of 
a  country  without  paying  the  legal  duties;  the  act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  (see  below).  Smuggled,  pp.  and  a.  -gld.  Smug'- 
gler,  n.  -gler,  one  who  smuggles;  a  ship  employed  in 
smuggling. 
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